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Have  You 
a  Little  'Fairy' 
in  Your  Home? 
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HEALTH 

depends 

^  largely  upon 

.cleanliness;  the 

^daily  bath  is  worth 

more  than  all  kinds  of 

medicine.  Clf  you  have 

never  bathed  with  Fairy 

Soap  you  do  not  know 

the  real  luxuryof  bathing. 

Fairy  Soap 


is  made  in  the  handy  oval  cake; 
it  is  twice  as  handy  as  the  old- 
fashioned  oblong  bar.  Fairy  Soap 
is  white  and  pure — made  from  high- 
est grade  materials;  it  lathers  freely, 
cleanses  thoroughly,  soothes  and 
softens  the  skin.  Fairy  Soap 
floats ;  it^s  always  within  easy  reach . 
<LFairy  Soap  is  the  best  soap  made 
for  the  toilet  and 
bath.  Once  tried, 
you  would  never 
be  without  it 
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You  Can  Equip  Your  Horse  Stable  Like 
This  at  a  Very  Low  Cost 


The  BT  Iron  Horse  Stable  Fittings  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  durability. 
If  you  use  BT  Iron  Stall  Partitions  and  Iron  Stall  Posts,  you  will  have  a  stable  that 
you  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  your  stable  will  look  well,  not  alone 
when  finished,  but  for  years  to  come. 

BT  HORSE  STABLE  FITTINGS 


THE   BT   IRON    STALL,   GUARDS 

are  made  of  V2-i"<-'li  irou  I'ods  secured  in  a 
heavy  frame.  They  allow  the  sunlight  to  flood 
every  corner  of  the  stable,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  brightness  and  appearance.  They  can- 
not be  brolien  or  in  any  way  disfigured  by  the 
horses.  Once  in  place  they  never  need  repair- 
ing. 


BT   IRON    STALL   POSTS 

add  greatly  to  the  durability  of  the  stable, 
amount    of   battering    will    disfigure    them. 


No 


THE  BT  IRON  STALL  POSTS  are  grooved  to 
receive  the  stall  partitions,  and  so  save  much 
time  in   constructing   the  stable. 

THE    BT    IRON    FEED    BACKS   AND 
ADJUSTABLE  MANGERS 

allow  the  dust  to  escape  from  the  hay.  We 
make  open  and  closed  mangers  in  a  variety  of 
different  designs.  They  can  be  adjusted  for 
different  widths  of  mangers. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalogue  and 
prices,  and  find  how  cheaply  you  can  equip 
your  stable  with  up-to-date  Iron  FITTINGS. 


We  also  make  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions.     |Feed|and  Litter  Carriers,  Waterbowls. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATALOG  "G,"  WHICH 
DESCRIBES  OUR  DIFFERENT  LINES 

BEATTY  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Fergus.,  Ont. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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During  the  Quiet  Winter  Months  is  the  Time  to  Fix  Up  the  Home 

It  is  wonderful  what  changes  can  be  brought  about  by  the  use 
of  a  little  paint  and  varnish  during  the  winter  days  when  not  busy 
with  outside  work.  Great  improvements  can  be  made  about  the 
house — all  you  need  is  a  few  cans  of  paint  and  a  little  time  to  apply  it. 

Are  the  floors  of  your  rooms  in  good  condition,  or  would  not  a 
coat  of  Floor  Paint  or  a  coating  of  Floorlac  make  them  look  bright 
and  new  ? 

Make  the  woodwork  fresh  and  clean  by  painting  it  with  Family 
Faint ;  or,  if  you  prefer  a  grained  effect,  use  Floorlac  or  Varnish  Stain. 

The  modern  finish  for  walls  is  a  durable,  flat-drying  oil-paint 
like  Flat-tone,  easy  to  apply  and  absolutely  sanitary ;  will  last  for 
years  and  can  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water.  Much  better  than 
germ-collecting  wall  paper. 

Don't  throw  away  your  old  furniture ;  give  it  a  coat  of  Varnish 
Stain  and  it  will  look  like  new. 

These  are  the  days  when  $100.00  worth  of  improvement  can  be 
made  with  $5.00  worth  of  material  and  labor. 

WRITE  TO  US  FOR  OURIPORTFOLIO  OF  SUGGESTIONS 
WHICH  IS  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &VARNISHES 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal, Toronto.Wmmpeg.Vancouver 
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You  Are  on  the  Bench 

YOU — the  Public — are  the  judge.  On  your  good  opinion 
and  your  good  word  depends  the  success  of  the  advertised 
article.  For  no  amount  of  advertising  will  induce  you  to  buy 
a  second  time  what  you  do  not  like.  No  advertising  will  offset 
the  bad  effect  of  a  dissatisfied  buver. 


That  is  why  advertisers  must  and  do  maintain  the  quality  of 
their  goods. 


Advertisers  realize  that  to  turn  their 
outlay  for  advertising  into  profit  they 
must  give  good  value. 

They  are  not  looking  for  one-time 
sales.  First  sales,  in  most  cases,  would 
not  pay  for  the  advertising. 


Continued  on  page  six. 


To  be  successful,  they  must  make 
steady  customers.  So,  quality  is  being 
put  in  to  hold  the  trade  that  advertising 
produces. 

Thus,  to  be  sure  of  quality,  one  natur- 
ally turns  to  goods  that  are  advertised. 
And  isn't  it  only  reasonable? 


THE     BUYERS'     DIRECTORY 

A  Classified  Index  of  Farmer's  Magazine  Advertisers,  giving  the  page  on 
which  the  Advertising  appears 


AUTOMOBILES. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co 157 

ABATTOIRS. 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Ltd 130 

EDUCATIONAL.. 

Beery,  Prof.  J 135 

Box   222    9 

British  American  Bus.  College  7 

Canada    Business    College    . .  7 

Central    Business    College    . .  5 

Central  Bus.  College,  Hamilton  8 

Dominion    Business    College..  t) 

Home  Corr.  School  5  &  8 

Kennedy    School,    Toronto    . .  7 

L.'Academie    De    Brisay    7 

National     Salesmen's     Train- 
ing   Association     0 

International       Institute       of 

Music    5 

Slingerland's  School  of  Music  5 

Shaw   Schools    5   &  8 

I  ELECTRICAL    APPLIANCES. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  Co.    ...  128 

FARMING        IMPLEMENTS        & 
EQUIPMENT. 


Allen,    S.   L.    Co.    .. 
Appleton     Mfg.     Co. 


144 
147 


Aylmer    Pump    &    Scale    Co..  129 

Bissell,    T.    E.    Co 141 

Canadian     Fairbanks     Morse 

Co 149 

Cockshutt   Plow    Co 159 

Fleury's,     J.     Son's     149 

Grimm     Mfg.     Co 122 

Gilson     Mfg.     Co 137 

Hart-Parr    Co 100 

Lisle     Mfg.     Co 141 

Massey-Harris   Co 120 

Ontario      Wind      Engine      & 

Pump    Co 122 

Renfrew   Machy.   Co 142 

Vessot   S.   &   Co 147 

Waterloo   Mfg.   Co 129 

Wisconsin    Incubator   Co.    . . .  144 


FENCES. 

Canadian  Gate  Co 145 

Owen   Sound  Wire  Fence  Co.  145 
Selkirk    Fence    Co 145 


FERTILIZERS. 

Provincial     Chemical     Fertil- 
izer   Co 147 

Continued    on   page   six. 


FINANCIAL. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  148 

Doucette,   Edward   L lol) 

Financial    Post    130 

Royal  Bank   of  Canada    1.50 

Slattery   &    Co    j55 

Sun  Life  Ins.  Co 348 


FOOD    PRODUCTS. 


Bartlett  Co.,  The  

Mathews- Laing.  Limited  . 
Peterborough  Cereal  Co. 
St.  Lawrence  Sugar  Co.  . 
Wilson,    L.    A 


133 
J  36 
137 
9 
142 


FURS. 

Crosby    Fusian   Fur   Co 339 

Funsten    Bros.    &    Co 341 

Hallam,  John,  Fur  Co 9 

Hallman   Fur  Co 127 

Weil    Bros.    &    Co 139 

HEATING        SYSTEMS. 

('anadian    Heating   &    Ventil- 
ating    Co 139 

Smart,   The  Jas.   Mfg.   Co.    ..  142 
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VIOLIN  FREE 


We  will  give  you  this  superb  violin  abso- 
lutely FREE.  Wonderful  new  system.  We 
will  teach  you  by  note  in  your  home.  Violin- 
ists make  big  money.  We  guarantee  to  make 
you  a  player  or  no  charge.  Complete  outfit 
FREE.  Write  to  SLINGERL-AND'S  School  of 
Music,  Dept.  34,  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

What  Our  Pupils  say: — 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  Nov.  4th,   1912. 
Slingerlands    School    of    Music, 

Dear  Sir:— I  received  your  outfit  all  O.K.  and  I  think 
the  violin  has  as  fine  a  tone  as  any  violin  that  I  ever 
played  on,  and  I  also  think  your  instructions  ver>' 
easy  so  far,  and  I  only  vdsh  I  had  known  of  your 
system   before. 

Yours    respectfully, 
I.A.   FENTON,   1401  Evans  Ave.,   Pueblo,   Colo. 

Glace  Bay  Dominion  No.  4,  Cape  Breton,   Can. 
March    1st,    1912. 
Dear    Teacher :— Received    the    outfit    Feb.     1st,    1912, 
am   much    pleased   with    it. 

Yours   very   truly, 

TOM    LEE. 

League  City,   Texas,   Oct.   16,   1912. 
Slingerlands   Correspondence   School,   Chicago,    111., 

Dears  Sirs:— I  received  the  violin  and  outfit  Oct.  14th, 
and    I    sure    do    think      them    fine.      The      violin    is    a 
"daisy."     Can't  hardly  wait  until   I   can  learn  to  play. 
Miss  Mamie   Moore,   Box  288  League  City,   Texas. 


MONEY  IN  ART 


Many  Sons  and  Daughters  of  our  Farmers  have  natural 
talent  for  art.  Scores  have  taken  our  Art  Course  by 
Mail  and  are  now  making:  good  money  as  Book  and 
Magazine  Illustrators.  Our  fine  Catalogue  is 
mailed  free  on  request.  Write  Art  Dept. 
SHAW  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
395  Yonge  Street  -  -         Toronto 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  xjosition 


where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.    Address  Dept.    S 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
800  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


CAN   YOU 


expect  to  advance  if  you  don't  put  forth  an  effort. 
You  can  become  a  first  class  Ad.  Writer  in  three 
months  by  studying  our  lessons  at  home  during 
your  spare  time 

Tht  entire  coat  Is  onh  $30,  payable  monthly. 
Shall  we  send  ))ou  full  particulars? 

Box  223,  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


MUSIC 

TAUGHT  FREE 

HOME  INSTRUCTION 

Special  Offer  to  Our  Readers 

In  order  to  advertise  and  introduce 
their  home  study  music  lessons  in  every 
locality,  the  International  Institute  of 
Music  of  New  York  will  give  free  to  our 
readers  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
for  eitlier  Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mando- 
lin, Guitar,  Banjo,  'Cello,  Brass  Instru- 
ments or  Sight  Singing.  In  return  they 
simply  ask  that  you  recommend  their 
Institute  to  your  friends  after  you  learn 
to  play. 

You  may  not  know  one  note  from 
another :  yet,  by  their  wonderfully 
simple  and  thorough  method,  you  can 
soon  learn  to  play.  If  you  are  an  ad- 
vanced player  you  will  receive  special 
instruction. 

The  lessons  are  sent  weekly.  They 
are  so  simple  and  eaiiy  that  they  are 
recommended  to  any  person  or  little 
child  who  can  read  English.  Photo- 
graphs and  drawings  make  everything 
plain.  Under  the  Institute's  free  tuition 
offer  you  will  be  asked  to  pay  only  a 
verj^  small  amount  (averaging  14  cents 
a  week)  to  cover  postage  and  the  neces- 
sary sheet  music. 

No  one  should  overlook  this  wonderful 
offer.  Tell  your  friends  about  it— show 
this    article   to   them. 

The  International  Institute  has  suc- 
cessfully tauglit  others  and  can  success- 
fully teach  you,  even  if  you  know  ab- 
solutely nothing  whatever  about  music. 
The  lessons  make  everything  clear. 

Write  to-day  for  the  free  booklet, 
which  explains  everything.  It  will  con- 
vince you  and  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
your  letter  or  postal  card  to  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Music,  98  Fifth  Ave., 
Dept.   498  B,  New  York,   N.Y. 


Reading:  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Continued  from  paffe  four 


No  manufacturer  can  afford  to  adver- 
tise for  long  an  inferior  article.  From 
the  moment  the  advertising  begins,  the 
quality  must  either  be  kept  uniform  or 
improve — to  go  back  means  ruin. 

The  day  is  passing  when  you  ask  for 
a  pint  of  pickles.    You  name  the  brand. 


You  don't  ask  for  Rolled  Oats, 
name  the  brand  you  prefer. 


You 


The  unknown  article  may  be  good, 
but  you  are  not  so  sure  of  it  as  you  are 
of  the  advertised  article,  which  bears  the 
seal  of  quality, — a  well  known  maker's 
trade  name. 


TO  manufacturers: 

You  who  make  good  goods  and  do  not  advertise — show  your  confidence 
in  your  product. 
Advertise  it. 

Let  the  public  know  that  you  stand  back  of  your  goods  to  maintain 
their  high  quality. 

Make  your  trade  name  the  recognized  standard  in  your  line. 


Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available  through 
any  good  advertising  agency,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association,  Room  503  Lumsden  Building.  Enquiry 
involves  no  obligation  on  your  part — so  write,  if  interested. 


Buyer's  Directory — continued 


HOTELS. 

Prince  George  Hotel   355 

HOUSEHOLD   EQUIPMENT. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co J21 

Cummer-Dowswell,      Limited  143 

Dominion    Utilities    Co 125 

General    Sales    Co 127 

Mantle    Lamp    Co 147 

Onward    Mfg.    Co l.'W 

Pugsley    Dingman    &    Co     . .   134 

Sapho    Mfg.    Co : . .  132 

Western    Clock    < '        123 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Rutherford,   J.    H 141 

James,    F.    G 141 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dorn,  J,  C 142  &  158 

Extermino   Chemical   Co 144 

Parmer's  Cement  Tile  Co.    . .  127 
German     Potash     Syndicate.   327 

Indian  Curio  Co 148 

Mlnard's   Liniment    142 


Northrop   Lyman   &  Co 136 

Tyrell,   Dr    Chas.  A J'^s 

MUSIC. 

Neweombe    Piano    Co 143 

Nordheimer  Piano  Co 133 

NURSERY    STOCK    &    SEEDS. 

Auburn    Nurseries    Limited..  145 

Ottawa    Nurseries     158 

Patterson.  Wylde  &   Co 151 

PAINTS,   VARNISHES,   STAINS, 
ETC. 

Jamieson,  R.  C.  &  Co 132 

Sherwin-Williams    Co 2 

REAL   ESTATE. 

Director  of  Colonization    153 

LaBaume,    F.    H 155 

Leet,    Leo.    L 153 

Gayman,    Melviu    155 

Texas    Gulf   Realty    Co 154 


ROOFING   MATERIALS. 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co..  Limited.  139 
Bird,   F.  W.  &  Son    131 

STOCK    FOODS. 

Caldwell  Feed  Co.,  Limited  143 
International  Stock  Food  Co.  139 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  Ltd 145 

STABLE  EQUIPMENT. 

Crumb,    Wallace    B 136 

Beatty    Bros 1 

SPORTING  GOODS. 

Canadian     Kodak    Co 137 

Greeflf-Bredt    &    Co 131 

Ross     Rifle    Co 151 

WEARING  APPAREL. 

Arlington  Co.,  of  Can.,  Ltd.  137 
Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.  138 
Parsons  &   Parsons  Canadian 

Co. 133 

Robinson    Sales    Co 158 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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prepared*' 

For  Future 

Opportunities 

In  the  business  world  of  to-day 
there  are  many  opportunities  for 
young  men  and  women  who  are 
qualified.  If  you  are  not  improving 
"your  position,  it  is  not  because  of 
lack  of  opportunity,  but  you  perhaps 
have  not  be^n  prepared  when  the 
chance  of  advancement  presented 
itself. 

Let  us  prepare  you  for  better  posi- 
tions and  larger  salaries.    Our  teach- 
ing  staff   is   composed    of   the   most 
efficient  teachers  for  this  work. 
Make  a  start  for  better  things 
before  the  old  year  goes,  then 
the  New  Year  will  bring  you 
prosperity. 
SEND     FOR     OUR     CATALOGUE 
"B,"  WHICH  GIVES  FULL  PAR- 
TICULARS AND  TERMS. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  LOLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.  Bldar.,  Yonfife  St..  Toronto  Ontario 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 


exists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  othei 
commercial  business. 


Have  you  realized  that  the  stepping 
stone  to  successful  salesmanship  is 
to  represent  a  progressive  magazine? 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Canada's 
leading  farm  monthly,  wants  men 
in  every  locality  in  Canada  to  take 
subscriptions. 

You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  W^e  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally      ^Vrite  for  particulars  to 

The  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149   University  Avanue. 
TORONTO  CANADA 


Will  Your  Pay  Envelope 

Show  an  Increase 
=—  This  Year?  =^= 


It  should  do  so,  if  you  are  improving. 
The  future  holds  many  opportunities  for 
advancement  for  the  qualified  young  man 
or  woman.  Are  you  qualifying  for  a  bet- 
ter position  and  a  bigger  salary?  Make  a 
start  now,  let  us  prepare  you  for  advance- 
ment, then  you  can  ask  for  the  salary  that 
your  service  is  worth.  We  are  specialists 
in  business  training. 

SEND  US  A  POSTCARD 
TO-DAY,  AND  GET  OUR 
CATALOGUE  **B,"  WHICH 
GIVES  TERMS  AND  FULL 
PARTICULARS. 


The  Canada  Business  College 

Hamilton,  Ont. 
OSCAR  MAIN.  Principal 


Start  Now  With 
1913 


Determine  to  improve  your  capacity  so  that 
the  work  you  will  be  doing  next  year  will  be 
more  congenial  to  you,  and  also  bring  you  bet- 
ter returns.  The  world  owes  you  a  comfort- 
able living — but  you  must  have  the  under- 
standing necessary  to  do  well  your  part. 
Your  desire  for  understanding  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  induce  you  to  reach  out  for  a  proper 
course  of  training  because  the  understanding 
will  not  come  to  you.  We  can  give  you  special 
equipment  for   bookkeeping   and   stenography. 

OUR  BEAUTIFUL.  PROSPEC- 
TUS AND  PARTICULARS  AS 
TO  COURSES  AND  TERMS 
WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU 
ON  REQUEST.  SUPPOSE  YOU 
WRITE  A  POSTCARD  NOW 
AND    ADDRESS    IT— 


THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL 

570  Bloor  Street  West         -  Toronto 
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Good  Paying  Positions 

are  offered  us  than  we  have  graduates  to  fill. 
We  give  individual  instruction  which  enables 
our  students  to  graduate  quickly  and  assures 
progress  to  backward  students.  Qualify  for 
one  of  these  good  positions.  Winter  Term 
begins   January  2nd. 

WRITE  TO  DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  Principal. 


A  New  Year's  Wish 

All  ambitious  young  people  desire  to  improve 
their  positions  and  increase  their  salaries  this 
year.  This  is  assured  by  taking  a  business 
training.  We  have  helped  many  young  men 
and  women  this  way.  Let 
us  do  the  same  for  you. 

WRITE  FOR   OUR   CATA- 
LOGUE AND  FULFILL 
YOUR  NEW  YEAR'S 
RESOLUTION. 

Central   Business    College 

50  James  Si.  N.,  HAMILTON,  Ont. 

A.  P.  GIBBON,  Principal 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
'^^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

2^0  Page  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOL 

Dept.  480       Springfield,  Mass. 


FOUND— "I  have  long  real- 
ized the  need  of  just  this  me- 
thod of  teaching  Latin  and  I 
am  more  than  pleased  that  at  last  I  have  found 
what  I  want."— H.  D.  Clum,  M.A.,  Saugerties,  N.Y. 
No  system  of  teaching  languages  has  been  so  uni- 
versally praised  as  the  De  Brisay  Method.  Latin, 
French,    German,    Spanish,    by    mail. 

ACADEMIE  DE  BRISAY,  416  BANK   ST.,  OTTAWA. 


Shaw's  Business  and  Shorthand  Schools 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Have  opened  the  door  to  success  to  thousands  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Farmers  of  our  Dominion.  The  Central  Business 
College  of  Toronto  is  the  Main  School.  It  has  now  Four  City 
Branch  Schools.  Free  Catalogue  explains  Courses.  Write  for  it  to 
W.  H.   SHAW,  President,  391  Yonge  Street,  Toronto. 


A  Square  Deal 

As  publishers  we  are  determined 
that  our  readers  shall  always  be  given 
a  square  deal  by  our  advertisers. 

We  therefore  have  refused  to 
accept,  and  always  shall,  every  adver- 
tisement which  upon  investigation 
we  find  cannot  justify  our  thorough 
recommendation. 


It  is  only  fair,   in  return,   that  our 
readers  should  remember  that 

/.   Our  advertisers  pay  us  for  giving  you  ^  for  $2 
a  year  or  less^  a  magazine  costing  $6  to  produce. 

2.  Our  advertiser*  pay  this  money  so  that  they 
may  TALK  BUSINESS  with  you  personally. 

3.  Our  readers  should  therefore  seek  to  PROFIT 
BY  READING  EVERY  ADVERTISEMENT 

some  time  during  the  month  . 
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Raw  FursH 


FREE 


HALLAM8  TRAPPER  GUIDE 
BOOK.  96  paties*,  fully  illustrated, 
tells  how,  when,  where  to  trap,  bdii  and 
traps  to  use.  game  laws  of  Canada.  Iiow 
to  handle  and  sell  your  catch,  ginsene 
growing,  about  fox,  mink,  skunk,  musk- 
rat  farming,  and  other  valuable  inform- 
ation pertaining  to  the  Raw  Fur  industry 
sent  free  for  the  asking. 


We  will  also  send  you  free  for  the  asking:,  Hallams  up- 
t«9-the-minute  Raw  Fur  quotations  and  market  report. 

They  go  regularly  to  60,000  successful  trappers  and  fur  collectors  all 
over  Canada,  who  ate  making  big  money  shipping  their  fur  to  us.  We 
pay  mail  and  express  charges  on  all  shipments,  remit  day  goods  received 

Our  method  of  handling  Raw  Fur  shippers  has  stood  the  test  for 
twenty  seven  years,  and  we  positively  guarantee  satisfaction. 


CAPITAL    PAID 

UP. 
$400,000.00 


JOHN  HALLAM  Limited 


Dept  j 

111  Front  St.  East 
TORONTO 


Take  a  Handful  of  "St. 
Lawrence"  Sugar  Out  To 
The  Store  Door 

— out  where  the  light  can  fall  on  it — and 
see  the  brilliant,  diamond-like  sparkle,  the 
pure  white  color  of  every  grain. 

That's   the   way   to   test   any   sugar — 
that's   the   way  w^e  hope   you   will  test 


Comnd.!*^  it  ^^^^  ^^y  other  sugar — compare  its  pure  white  sparkle — 
V/Uiiipgi  c  it  -^g  even  grain — its  matchless  sweetness. 

Better  still,  get  a  20  pound  or  100  pound  bag  at  your  grocer's  and  test 
"St.  Lawrence  Sugar"  in  your  home. 


ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED, 


MONTREAL 

67A 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.     iu  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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PRICES  FOR  ELECTRIC  POWER  ON  THE  FARM 

^'If  the  farmer  uses  his  power  only  one  hour  a  day,  it  will  cost  from 
4  2-3c  to  7c  to  grind  100  pounds,  which  is  from  2  1-3  times  as  much  as 
by  gasoline." 

This  article  by  an  expert  is  given  in  answer  to  Farmer's  Magazine's 
inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  electricity  to  the  farmer  in  Ontario.  Be  sure  to 
get  this  if  you  are  struggling  with  power  questions. 

HOW  APPLES  WON  $4,000 

^'  ^Talk  $2,000  an  acre  to  the  owners  and  they  would  laugh  at  you. 
Why  a  Mr.  Renfrew,  of  Toronto,  purchased  40  acres  of  raw  land  down 
yonder,'  and  our  guide  pointed  off  towards  Vernon,  ''for  $30,000,  and  he 
has  since  planted  orchards  and  built  that  attractive  red-tiled  bungalow 
you  see  there  to  the  right  among  the  pines.'  " 

This  is  an  extract  from  the  above  article  describing  the  place  where 
the  apples  grew,  and  how  they  won  renown  for  British  Columbia  from 
Spokane. 

HOW  5,000  COWS  MILK  FOR  COPENHAGEN 

''Thirty-four  years  ago  the  sanitary  conditions  of  dairies  in  Copen- 
hagen were  very  bad.  Cows  were  fed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries,  the 

stables  were  dirty  and  without  light  and  ventilation Milk  was  treated 

with  borax  or  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  conceal  its  age  as  it  was  hawked 
about  the  streets." 

Mr.  Kilgour,  a  special  correspondent  of  Farmer's  Magazine,  writes 
from  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  for  the  February  issue.    It  is  well  illustrated. 

UPSETTING  THE  OYSTER-SHELL'S  APPLE  CART 

This  article  will  tell  all  about  the  success  that  has  attended  apple 
culture  in  Canada,  and  the  way  robber  parasites  are  being  dealt  with  oy 
the  successful  farmer.  Illustrated  and  full  of  references  from  various 
parts. 

AN  ONTARIO  FARMER'SJS  YEARS  onja  WHEAT  SECTION 

A  story  of  an  average  man's  shift  from  an  Ontario  farm  to  a  farm 
of  640  acres  in  the  West,  where  he  has  three  good  years  out  of  five  and 
is  yet  worth  considerable  money. 

THE  GOOSEGRASS  SCHOOL  YARDS 

A  second  article  by  M.  Moffat  will  appear  in  the  February  Number 
dealing  with  the  "little  red  schoolhouse"  question.  This  whole  business 
of  rural  education  needs  shaking  up,  and  Farmer's  Magazine  has  been 
receiving  much  credit  for  its  uplifting  work.  Every  trustee  and  parent 
should  receive  this  copy. 

MANY  OTHER  GOOD  FEATURES 

Mr.  E.  C.  Drury  will  continue  his  political  article.  Mrs.  Kepper 
has  something  for  the  women.  Dorothy  Dot  gives  some  recipes  in  her 
own  good  style.  Besides  many  other  features  and  photos  that  will  attract 
and  pleasurably  surprise  you.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  is  a  magazine  that 
gives  complete  information  in  readable  shape. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Lends  Dignity  to  the  Farm  Reading 


January,  Crowned  With  Snow 

January,  crowned  with  snow, 

Crystalled,  diamonded,  agieam, 
Deep  within  thy  heart,  we  know, 

Dwelleth  June,  a  far,  fair  dream. 

Sunset  hints  Ler  distant  hues. 

Sunrise  flushes  rose  and  gold; 
Lovely  memory  reviews 

Spring's  warm  beauty,  thro'  the  cold. 

Proud  or  beggared,  glad  or  meek. 

Nature  grants  this  gracious  boon:  '<l 

We  must  share  with  all  who  seek,  | 

January's  dream  of  June. 

By  Ethel  Hallett  Porter  in  Munseys. 


THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 
Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


On  "The  Oaks, 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


The  Debt  Idea 

"The  whole  question  of  Canadian  Defence  is  one  not  of  being  taxed;  it  is  one  of 
paying  a  debt.  .  .  .  It  is  not  an  agreeable  prospect  that  Canada  should  remain  forever  in 
leading  strings  and  pinafores — sucking;  pap." 

One  could  hardly  credit  this  language  to  a  thoughtful  writer  in  our  maga- 
zine press.  It  is  to  be  expected  on  the  hustings  or  in  the  fireworks  of  a  debate. 
Yet  a  recent  issue  of  a  journal  on  the  Pacific  province  carries  this  cant  to  its 
readers  on  its  editorial  pages. 

This  writer  must  have  partaken  of  some  of  the  scare- jingo-pessimism  that 
is  altogether  too  current  in  British  Columbia.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an 
Easterner  or  even  to  a  dweller  on  the  peaceful  prairies,  there  are  serious  minded 
men  in  that  province  who  assert  that  the  Japanese  will  in  three  years  capture 
California  and  extend  up  the  whole  Western  slope  of  the  Rockies.  They  alarm 
each  other  by  picturing  this  dreadful  yellow  possibility,  and  by  constant  repe- 
tition come  to  believe  what  at  first  must  have  been  chimerical  even  to  themselves. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  will  defeat  the  ends  they  try  to  reach,  it  will 
be  to  try  to  make  the  Canadian  public  believe  that  Canada  is  an  ingrate,  a 
child  in  arms,  spurning  to  aid  the  feeble  mother. 

The  paying-a-debt  idea  creates  a  nausea.  Sane  men  do  not  give  out  such 
sentiments  for  serious  regard  to  their  serious  readers.  Canadians  are  the  most 
loyal  people  in  the  world.  They  respect,  honor,  and  are  willing  to  stand  in 
the  forefront  of  the  nations'  battles,  but  nothing  good  can  come  from  some 
writers,  speakers  and  politicans  who  picture  Canadians  as  ingrates  and  Great 
Britain  as  a  feeble  suppliant  for  a  wayward  son.  This  style  of  language  is 
resented  by  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  talk  navy,  let  us  do  so  on  a  reasonable  basis,  and 
approach  the  subject  from  a  business  standpoint.  When  Canada  built  the 
C.P.R.  or  the  G.T.P.  such  arguments  were  not  advanced.  When  great  under- 
takings are  advocated,  such  puerile  talk  does  not  precede  them.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  now  for  such  language  to  l)e  given  oui'  readers.  .T.et  us  be  men.  The 
greatest  good  that  can  come  to  the  Empire,  is  a  stalwart  race  of  heartful  men, 
whose  ideals  have  been  noble,  lofty  and  healthy.  If  we  want  a  weakling,  puny 
and  servile  race  of  men  in  this  broad  Canada  of  ours,  there  is  no  better  road 
to  that  end  than  by  the  way  of  these  appeals.  If  Canada  builds  her  navy,  it 
must  be  purely  a  business  proposition  for  a  business  reason,  along  business  lines. 
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The  Ditching  Machine  Duty 

To  one  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  moving  of  executive  bodies,  the 
delay  in  removing  the  duty  on  ditching  machines  by  the  Government  at 
Ottawa  cannot  be  understood. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Laurier  Government  by  prominent 
agriculturists  and  others  some  time  before  their  defeat  in  1911.  That  they 
were  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  is  well  known.  Upon  the 
assumption  of  office  by  the  Borden  Government,  a  new  effort  was  made  to 
secure  the  entrance  of  traction  ditching  machines  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

At  present,  they  pay  27  per  cent,  duty,  and  as  there  are  none  manufac- 
tured in  Canada,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  purely  an  arbitrary  tax,  and 
one  that  has  a  most  discouraging  effect  on  local  drainage  improvement.  All 
told,  there  are  now  about  45  of  these  machines  in  Canada. 

That  there  is  a  great  need  for  them  on  the  farms  of  Canada  was  evidenced 
this  past  season  when  the  value  of  tile  drains  was  demonstrated  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor^  farmers  were  unable  to  get  their  tiles 
put  in  the  ground,  although  in  many  cases  the  tiles  were  already  in  the  fields 
for  the  purpose.  Tile  makers  find  their  sales  of  tiles  limited  for  this  reason. 
The  evil  of  the  duty  acts  in  two  ways ;  it  retards  the  manufacture  of  tiles  here, 
and  decreases  production  by  the  amount  of  unproductive  undrained  land  in 
the  country. 

Prof.  Day,  of  the  O.A.C.,  estimates  that  wet  lands  when  underdrained  pro- 
duce annually  crops  to  the  value  of  $20  to  $40  per  acre,  and  that  ordinarily  this 
increase  on  other  lands  runs  about  $15  per  acre.  This  means  an  average  of 
over  $20  per  acre,  something  that  ought  to  impress  upon  the  Government  the 
need  of  immediate  action.  In  Ontario,  alone,  there  are  no  less  than  5,000,000 
acres  of  w^et  land  now  comparatively  useless,  most  of  which  could  be  reclaimed 
by  underdrainage. 

That  the  farmers  will  take  advantage  of  all  aids  in  the  work  is  evidenced 
from  the  popularity  that  has  attended  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
in  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  This  demand  is  better  shown  by  pointing 
out  that  in  1905  there  were  15,000,000  tiles  made  in  Ontario,  which  increased 
in  five  years  to  35,000,000  tiles.  The  farmers  want  underdrainage  done.  They 
know  it  pays.  This  increase  was  due  wholly  to  the  assistance  given  farmers 
by  that  department. 

Why  then  does  the  Government  wait?  There  are  no  manufacturers  in 
Canada  holding  them  back.  Perhaps  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing  that  sticks. 
If  so,  the  farmers  point  to  the  cement  duty  rebate  made  last  summer.  Was 
that  principle  or  expediency? 

Every  farming  community  should  ask  if  their  members  ever  think  of 
them  and  their  business.  There  should  be  as  many  traction  ditching  machines 
as  clover  threshers  in  the  country.  Anyone  operating  one  during  the  summer 
will  find  a  profitable  demand  for  his  services. 


The  Indian  Reserves 


As  settlement  grows  denser  in  the  Western  provinces,  the  question  of 
Indian  Reserves  becomes  more  frequently  discussed.  The  Indian  has  long  been 
confronted  with  the  white  man's  civilization,  and  in  many  cases  shows  little 
advance  upon  the  days  of  war  paint  and  feathers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Indian  copies  the  white  man's  weaknesses  and 
stands  as  it  were  paralyzed  by  the  superior  race's  progress.    A  recent  visit  to  the 
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Blackfeet  reserve  near  Gleichen,  Alberta,  revealed  how  true  this  is.  Here  the 
Indian  has  nearly  half  a  million  acres  of  choice  good  land  upon  which  he  does 
very  little  cultivation.  Instead  he  prefers  to  live  in  small  groups  by  the  river 
banks,  and  wander  at  will  on  his  fleet  ponies  over  the  reserve  to  spend  the 
nights  in  playing  pool  in  the  town. 

Recently  the  Government  sold  a  strip  of  this  reserve  beyond  the  river,  for 
upwards  of  a  million  dollars.  With  this,  many  houses  were  built  all  over 
the  reserve,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  Indian  to  settle  down  to  a  more 
productive  life.  I^ollowing  their  tribal  instincts  of  community  life,  four 
houses  were  located  together  on  the  adjacent  corners  of  four  quarter  sections. 
These  were  pretty  and  neat,  with  fireplaces  and  other  conveniences.  But  so 
far,  the  Indians  have  shown  no  serious  intention  of  occupying  them.  They 
assert  that  they  might  do  for  the  summertime  for  a  little  period,  but  that  it 
is  quite  too  far  for  the  squaws  to  bring  the  wood  from  the  river  in  winter ! 

On  the  bluffs  of  the  high  river  banks  on  this  reserve  are  yet  found  the 
coffins  and  bleaching  bones  of  the  braves  awaiting  instant  departure  for 
the  happy  hunting  grounds.  No  further  back  than  last  summer  one  of  the 
more  thoughtful  of  the  squaws  purchased  an  iron  bed  with  springs  from  the 
Mayor  of  Gleichen.  Upon  this  her  departed  brave  now  sleeps  his  last  lone 
watch,  out  upon  the  high  hills  on  the  reserve,  while  near  him  his  hunting 
belt,  camp  poles  and  eating  utensils  lie  ready. 

A  recent  correspondent  from  Spring  Coulee  to  the  Lethbridge  Herald,  has 
a  novel  suggestion  for  the  development  of  the  reserve  of  the  Blood  Indians 
there.  He  would  make  the  reserve  a  group  of  small  ranches,  where  the  stock 
of  the  surrounding  farmers  could  be  pastured  all  summer  and  herded  by  the 
Indians.  Pure  bred  breeding  stock  could  be  kept  on  the  reserve  under  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  agent,  and  the  raising  of  a  better  class  of  butcher  cattle 
made  more  certain.  The  suggestion  has  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it.  The 
present  waste  and  loose  methods  in  connection  with  Indian  reserves  must  come 
to  an  end  sooner  or  later. 

Another  difliculty  troubles  British  Columbia.  When  a  reserve  in  that 
province  ceases  to  be  a  reserve,  the  province  claims  that  it  reverts  to  them  as 
crown  lands,  while  the  Dominion  Government  hold  that  the  lands  belong 
to  them. 


Bank  Act  and  Cheaper  Money 

It  looks  as  if  the  Government  in  revising  the  Bank  Act  had  been  moved 
by  political  expediency  rather  than  by  statesmanship.  It  is  true,  as  the 
farmers  contended,  with  considerable  justice,  too,  that  they  were  unable  to 
get  loans  upon  their  grain  and  cattle,  whereas  the  buyer  could  secure  all  he 
wanted.  Now  the  banks  are  to  be  permitted  to  issue  loans  upon  these  commo- 
dities. 

The  main  question  of  farm  financing  is  untouched  and  must  forge  its 
way  into  prominence  before  very  long.  An  extension  of  credit  will  not  work 
out  very  much  to  the  good  of  agriculture. 

What  the  farmer  wants  is  cheap  money  loaned  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  use  the  money  of  the  local  depositors  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  it  was  contended  in  a  former  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
that  this  could  be  done  by  means  of  a  bond  purchase  upon  which  the  lender 
was  made  secure  and  the  farmer  enabled  to  retire  his  indebtedness  by  a  yearly 
payment  which  covered  interest  and  principal. 

If  the  farmer  could  do  this,  he  would  make  a  bigger  success  of  the  com- 
mercial end  of  his  undertakings.     He  could  finance  a  live  stock  deal  or  raise  a 
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larger  crop.  He  could  hold  his  grain  for  good  prices  or  erect  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  his  work.  His  productive  improvements  would  be  large. 
He  would  make  his  home  life  attractive,  thereby  making  for  increased  farm 
production. 

As  it  has  been,  and  will  be,  he  must  pay  as  high  as  12  per  cent,  for  current 
three  months'  money..  He  must  often  '^take"  all  the  patronizing  of  the  local 
bank  manager.  Such  he  will  not  do,  and  so  the  deposits  of  his  fellow  farmers 
must  go  into  the  branch  bank  to  drain  away  to  the  big  centre,  and  so  dwarf 
local  enterprise.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  going  to  weaken  the  present 
Canadian  banking  system,  it  is  the  system  of  branch  banks  which  act  only  as 
tentacles  for  the  central  organization.  There  must  be  more  general-manager- 
wisdom  if  the  farmers  are  going  to  stand  it  forever. 

A  big  wholesaler  in  Toronto  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  interview 
regarding  the  demand  for  cheaper  farm  money: — 

''As  a  matter  of  fact  farmers  have  always  been  able  to  secure  all  the  accommodation 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  they  should  not  be  encouraged  to  borrow  except  when 
absolutely  necessary.  If,  under  the  new  Act,  loans  are  too  greatly  facilitated,  the  country 
will  suffer.  The  farmers  need  the  protection  and  advice  of  bankers  more  than  any  other 
class  in  the  country.  They  are  too  gullible  by  nature,  and  too  easily  influenced  to  be 
allov/ed  to  borrow  money  without  proper  restrictions." 

Against  this  read  this  letter  from  a  practical  farmer: — 

"I  own  over  300  acres  of  good  land  that  I  have  half  paid  for.  I  would  like  to  borrow 
some  money  so  that  I  can  buy  a  carload  of  fertilizer  for  use  this  year.  As  a  result  of  six 
years'  experience  on  this  farm  I  have  found  this  to  be  a  good  investment  on  my  soil.  If  I 
buy  for  cash  I  can  get  the  fertilizer  much  cheaper.  Because  I  made  a  large  payment  on 
my  farm  this  year  I  have  not  enough  money  to  buy  this  fertilizer  for  cash.  I  would  like 
to  borrow  from  a  bank,  but  no  bank  in  my  town  will  loan  money  to  a  farmer  without  a 
signer.  I  think  that  I  can  get  money  as  easily  as  any  farmer  in  the  community,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  personal  about  it.  But  I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  bolster  up  my  credit, 
hence  I  cannot  borrow  money.  Besides  my  interest  in  my  farm  above  the  mortgage 
value,  'I  have  nine  horses  worth  $1,500  any  day;  900  purebred  hens  worth  $900  (I  would 
not  sell  for  twice  this) ;  17  cows  and  young  stock  worth  $1,500,  eight  of  them  are  pure- 
bred; farm  machinery  worth  $1,500;  500  bushels  of  wheat,  800  bushels  of  oats,  700  bushels 
of  buckwheat,  25  tons  of  alfalfa,  35  tons  mixed  hay.  Most  of  these  I  will  feed.  All 
these  products  are  free  from  debt.  All  I  owe  is  on  the  mortgage.  Yet  I  cannot  borrow  a 
cent  from  a  bank." 

Farmers  must  have  better  financial  credit  associations.  The  Bank  Act 
revision  has  remedied  the  situation  very  little. 


Are  Farmers  Foolish  ? 


Farmers  generally  are  dissatisfied  with  the  returns  made  to  them  for  their 
products  when  marketed  by  the  middleman.  Not  that  farmers  are  perpetual 
grumblers  and  would  be  dissatisfied  if  they  owned  the  universe,  but  because 
returns  have  so  often  been  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  part  the  consumer  has 
had  to  pay  therefor.  The  celebrated  $5.75  apple  case  that  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  rress,  whereby  the  farmer  got  75c  and  the  Western  consumer  paid 
$5.75,  is  not  the  only  example  extant. 

While  West  this  past  season,  the  writer  took  occasion  to  visit  the  distri- 
buting centres  of  the  prairies.  What  he  saw  there  was  evidence  enough  that 
the  producer  of  fruits  was  not  getting  a  square  deal.  Apples  from  Ontario 
were  selling  to  farmers  at  the  station  in  Fillmore,  50  miles  from  Regina,  at 
$6.00  per  barrel.     They  were  Greenings,  Pewaukees  and  Snows. 
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A  fruit  company  in  Saskatoon  sold  carload  after  carload  of  Ontario  apples, 
75  per  cent.  No.  I's,  Spies  and  Baldwins,  at  $2.95,  f.o.b.  Ontario,  to  dealers  in 
the  towns  nearby.  The  freight  on  a  car  of  apples  to  Saskatoon  would  run 
about  $1  a  barrel  at  that  time.  This  put  the  apples  at  the  station  in  Saskatche- 
wan for  $3.95.  Allow  50c  more  for  cartage  charges,  and  it  looks  like  about 
$4.50  before  the  country  storekeeper  could  sell.  Farmers  from  these  points 
were  paying  as  high  as  $6.50. 

This  means  that  the  dealer  had  to  have  a  $2  profit  per  barrel  or  he  would 
not  handle  the  fruit.  Yet  the  Ontario  farmer  received  $1.25  for  this  barrel. 
Again,  let  us  look  at  the  case  in  Toronto.  A  farmer  from  the  neighboring 
county  brings  in  Spies.  One  of  the  many  local  grocers  buys  barrel  at  $2.00, 
quite  a  good  price  there  this  past  season.  The  grocer  sells  these  apples  out  by 
the  peck  at  40  cents.  'He  succeeds  in  getting  about  11  pecks  out  of  a  barrel, 
which  return  him  about  $4.40.  In  justice  to  the  grocer  it  must  be  said  that 
he  loses  all  that  are  decayed,  and  where  the  measurement  does  not  hold  out 
according  as  the  barrel  is  standard  or  not.  He  has  to  deliver  in  small  lots  and 
stand  all  the  little  vexatious  complaints  that  can  come  from  a  city  customer. 
So  that  his  return  of  over  $2.00  for  his  services  has  far  more  to  its  justification 
than  has  the  commission  man  for  his  work. 

Here  then  lies  the  whole  question.  The  unorganized  farmer  is  the  prey 
of  circumstances. 

The  distribution  of  the  wealth  from  the  soil  takes  place  somewhat  as 
follows : 

A Ontario  Farmer  Gets $1.00 

He  pays  out  of  this  hired  help — spray  materials — cultivation 
— pruning — and  cartage  over  bad  roads.  Net  return  say  50c. 

B Ontario  Dealer  Gets    (Gross) . $2.45 

He  pays  out  of  this  cost  of  packing  the  apples  and  the  barrel 
(45  cents.)     Net  return  per  barrel,  50c. 

C Western  Commission  Man  Gets $2.95 

He  pays  nothing  but  overhead  office  charges.     Net  gain 
per  barrel,  50c. 

D Western  Storekeeper  Gets $6.50 

He  pays  freight,  say  $1.20.     Insurance  and  cartage — and 
the  $2.95— total,  say  $4.50.    Net  gain  per  barrel,  $2.00. 
Out  of  this  there  is  $3.50  of  fine  gain,  of  which  the  farmer  gets  a  doubtful 
50c.     The  middleman  and  transportation  companies  divide  the  other  $3.00, 
chiefly,  however,  to  the  middleman. 

What's  the  solution?  There  is  only  one.  This  was  told  in  the  leading 
editorial  in  the  January  issue.  It  is  co-operation  and  organization  of  the 
producing  ends. 

Why  are  the  grain  farmers  getting  fair  returns  to-day? 
It  is  assuredly  due  to  the  organization  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Com- 
pany that  was  fought  tooth  and  nail  by  those  whose  business  would  be  hurt. 
Why  do  the  citrus  growers  of  California  thrive  and  rejoice?     Because 
they  have  a  perfect  organization  in  their  selling  of  the  fruit. 

Why  did  the  Okanagan  peach  growers  throw  a  carload  of  peaches  in  the 
lake  last  summer?  Why  were  Ontario  apples  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  hogs  in  the  orchard?  Because  farmers  pooh-pooh  all  organization  and 
look  upon  the  business  as  able  to  cope  against  big  corporations  individually. 
How  long  will  it  take  the  average  farmer  to  see  that  he  must  work  with 
his  neighbor  towards  a  single  end?  The  middleman's  excessive  profits  must 
he  cut  out  by  an  organized  distributing  end,  among  the  farmers  themselves. 
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As  Granges,  and  Western  farm  organ izationSj  let  us  bend  our  energies 
towards  securing  justice  in  this  matter.  It  lies  in  our  hands.  Co-operation 
is  the  one  big  Avord  that  should  be  written  across  the  proceedings  of  the  Grain 
Growers  and  the  Grange  as  they  meet  in  January. 


A  Ranching  Solution 


' '  Eesolved,  that  the  grazing  land  lying  within  the  forest  reserves  in  the  foothills 
and  mountains  be  divided  into  cattle,  horse  and  sheep  areas,  according  to  the  adaptability 
of  the  country  for  each  kind  of  stock,  and  that  permits  be  issued  for  this  land  to  the 
various  classes  of  ranchers  as  applied  for,  no  leases  to  be  granted." 

The  Ranching  Commission  passed  the  above  resolution  at  their  Pincher 
Creek  session  last  month,  and  by  so  doing  have  pleased  the  three  branches  of 
the  ranching  family.  The  sheepmen,  the  cattlemen  and  the  horsemen  will 
each  benefit  if  something  like  this  can  be  worked  out. 

There  is  much  land  in  the  West  that  is  being  opened  up  which  ought 
never  to  be  given  for  settlement.  It  is  of  such  poor  quality  for  grain  farming 
that  the  settlers  soon  move  on  and  leave  the  place.  This  ties  up  this  whole 
section  and  makes  it  unsuitable  for  any  kind  of  farming  enterprise. 

This  is  not  alone  confined  to  the  foothills  and  forest  reserves.  It  might 
be  a  good  thing  also  if  the  holders  of  these  leases  for  ranching  could  be  induced 
to  plant  shelter  bluffs  of  some  of  the  native  trees,  which  in  time  would  be  valu- 
able to  the  country. 


New  Brunswick  Wealth 


*'It  is  not  the  towns  that  produce  the  men  of  business  or  the  professional  men,  but 
the  country  lads  who  are  healthy,  brainy  and  strong,  and  who  come  into  the  towns  and 
make  the  leading  men  of  business.  The  authorities  should  concentrate  on  developing  the 
land,  and  by  education  and  training  of  various  kinds,  raise  up  a  class  of  farmers  who 
would  add  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of  New  Brunswick. ' ' 

In  these  words,  Mr.  M.  J.  Butler,  late  manager  of  the  Dominion  Steel 
Company,  pointed  to  the  magnificent  chances  which  lay  in  the  future  for 
New  Brunswick  agriculture. 

This  province  has  too  long  been  regarded  as  a  pleasant  hunting  and  fishing 
preserve.  Of  late,  much  attention  is  being  directed  to  the  immense  possibilities 
which  lie  in  the  St.  John  Valley  for  young  farmers  with  a  vision.  This  valley, 
as  has  been  shown  by  an  article  in  Farmer's  Magazine,  is  especially  adapted 
to  fruit.  Other  parls  of  the  province  raise  potatoes  that  are  superior  to  any 
others,  while  live  stock  raising  can  be  carried  on  most  successfully. 

The  province  offers  peculiar  inducements  to  her  young  men.  The  recent 
Winter  Fair  at  Amherst  proved  again  what  could  be  done  by  intelligence  and 
thrift  in  the  rearing  of  first  class  live  stock. 

]f  the  country  is  giving  the  cities  the  best  men,  it  is  high  time  that  the 
country  retained  many  of  these  for  the  uplift  of  the  land. 


An  Acre's  Annual  $100 


The  returns  from  one  county  in  Ontario  where  dairying  is  made  the 
leading  agricultural  specialty  as  featured  in  this  issue,  are  almost  incredible. 
That  farmers  can  make  Ontario  land  return  them  $100  an  acre  annually 
seems  too  good  to  be  possible,  yet  it  has  been  done  in  Oxford.  Three  milk 
condenseries,  one  milk  powder  factory,  twenty-four  cheese  factories,  and  several 
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creameries  are  in  operation  in  that  county.  These  demand  a  yearly  output 
from  the  farms  of  millions  of  gallons  of  milk.  The  cow  has  done  wonderful 
things  for  agriculture  in  that  county.  Fine  residences,  many  with  modern 
water  and  lighting  conveniences,  large  well-equipped  barns,  fertile  well-fenced 
farms,  good  roads,  and  a  vigorous  people  are  some  of  the  products  of  dairying 
in  that  inland  county. 

And  yet  Oxford  is  little  known  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Its  wealth 
and  worth  are  not  told  as  are  the  half-sections  of  Saskatchewan  or  the  orchards 
of  the  Okanagan.  The  time  is  coming  when  Ontario's  valuable  soil  and 
climatic  assets  will  be  properly  appraised  by  her  people.  Just  now  there  is 
a  partial  eclipse,  but  the  penumbra  is  waning. 


The  Farmer's  Investments 

The  statement  that  farmers  are  easily  fooled  in  matters  of  finance,  gets 
most  of  its  justification  from  the  fact  that  they  will  subscribe  to  undertakings 
about  which  they  know  nothing.  So  many  farmers  applaud  a  good  movement 
and  allow  their  good  will  to  carry  them  into  countenancing  some  proposal 
coming  through  this  approved  channel,  that  they  are  easily  taken  in  by  the 
shrewd  rascal  after  their  money. 

Just  now  co-operation  is  the  one  word  that  is  being  looked  upon  by  the 
farmers  as  being  able  to  remedy  many  of  their  ills.  Along  comes  a  commercial 
proposition  from  some  part  of  the  country  with  a  fine  prospectus  of  the  way 
the  farmer  is  being  lieeced  by  retailers  and  asserting  the  value  of  co-operation 
as  a  remedy.  The  circular  ends  up  with  a  request  for  this  farmer's  member- 
ship and  if  he  will  remit  $2  he  may  become  a  member  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  30c  tea  for  24c,  etc. 

Some  farmers  will,  on  their  own  initiative  be  taken  in.  Those  farmers 
who  consult  their  local  organizations  will  know  better.  They  know  that  co- 
operation begins  at  home,  and  that  for  co-operation  to  work  out  to  their  good 
it  must  begin  among  themselves  and  grow  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  wide 
circle  outwards. 

The  greatest  inducement  that  is  ever  offered  to  the  farmer  is  that  of  his 
getting  something  for  nothing.  This  failing  in  humanity,  not  confined  by  any 
means  to  the  farm,  is  the  real  root  of  the  "gullibility." 


The  Wilderness  Grows  Alfalfa 

Matthew  Richardson,  of  llaldimand  County,  Ontario,  went  down  to  one 
of  its  heavy  clay  farms  about"  half  a  century  ago.  His  neighbors  pitied  his 
experience  on  such  a  poor  farm. 

Ten  years  went  by  and  with  the  aid  of  red  clover,  alfalfa,  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  he  had  turned  those  poor  acres  into  fairly  respectable  producers.  It  was 
then  that  his  desk  taught  him  that  he  had  to  produce  even  more.  He  must 
get  bigger  returns.  Dairy  cattle  were  called  in  to  help  out.  They  did  so,  and 
the  Blacks  and  Whites  of  Riverside  farm  have  built  up  a  reputation  for  Haldi- 
mand,  Richardsons,  and  clay  soils. 

The  poor  farm  designation,  somehow  or  other,  had  been  lost  and  the  big 
Riverside  farm  was  beginning  to  do  some  advertising  of  the  county.  A  son 
had  also  grown  enthusiastic  in  the  business,  and  to-day  the  farm  is  known  all 
over  Ontario  as  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  whole  province  from  every  stand- 
point. .        ' 
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So  much  for  ability  and  perseverance  in  overcoming  natural  obstacles. 
Joe  Wing,  of  the  AVoodlands  farm  in  Ohio,  and  well-known  as  an  agricultural 
writer,  has  had  an  even  more  encouraging  epperience  with  what  the  neighbors 
called  a  useless  rundown  farm  in  Ohio. 

A  banquet  by  his  neighbors  and  village  friends  was  tendered  the  Richard- 
sons  last  month  at  Caledonia.  It  was  a  fitting  appreciation  of  a  man  who  was 
sound  enough  to  grasp  the  real  business  of  agriculture  and  yet  human  enough 
not  to  forget  this  indebtedness  to  society  in  his  soil  regenerating  work.  It 
was  a  gladsome  handshake  that  his  old  neighbors  gave  Mat  Richardson.  He 
has  done  well.    He  has  made  his  country  richer. 


Assessment  Reform 


The  movement  for  Assessment  Reform  is  growing  stronger  in  Ontario. 
Already  the  leaven  of  the  progressive  Western  municipalities  is  working.  The 
unfairness  of  taxing  improvements  on  property  is  being  seen  by  every  property 
owner.  Farmers  for  years  have  suffered  for  their  thrift  in  erecting  new  build- 
ings and  in  improving  the  soil,  to  be  taxed  at  a  high  rate.  Their  shiftless 
neighbors  have  thus  been  bonused. 

The  assessment  law  was  made  to  put  a  premium  on  extensive  farming 
and  rural  depopulation.  Had  the  many  township  clerks  not  been  human 
enough  to  evade  the  law  by  being  '^measurably"  near  to  its  observance,  as  one 
man  put  it,  the  wrong  would  have  been  more  accentuated  than  it  is. 

Again,  the  man  who  holds  farm  and  city  lands  vacant  in  order  that  he 
may  reap  the  fruits  of  the  added  valuation  brought  there  by  the  settlers  around 
him,  has  escaped  his  fair  share  of  taxation.  He  should  pay  as  much  as  the 
man  on  the  next  lot.  Many  railway  companies  and  other  corporations  would 
have  contributed  more  had  this  kind  of  justice  obtained. 

The  reason  why  taxes  are  oppressive  are  that  they  are  hitting  the  wrong 
fellow.  If  the  principle  of  ability  to  pay  must  be  the  guide  in  taxation,  then 
a  great  deal  of  the  present  tribute  is  robbery,  pure  and  simple. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  our  tax  reformers  become  intem- 
perate in  their  remarks  when  they  see  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  The 
tax  reforms  are  all  right,  even  if  many  single  taxes  are  highly  objectionable. 
The  principle  is  greater  than  the  men. 


Agriculture  and  Finance 


Hon.  Price  Ellison,  of  British  Columbia,  is  not  impressed  with  the  way 
some  big  financial  men  talk  about  the  farmers  not  needing  money.  His  latest 
influence  is  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  'Government  to  induce  them  to 
provide  a  method  whereby  farmers  can  get  money  for  3  per  cent. 

As  Mr.  Ellison  holds  the  peculiar  position  of  being  Minister  of  Agriculture 
as  well  as  Minister  of  Finance,  he  is,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position  to  know  the 
needs  of  the  farmer,  and  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  that  need  better  than  any 
other. 

British  Columbia  has  a  limited  amount  of  arable  land.  Yet  one  of  the 
things  which  impresses  th^e  visitor  there  is  the  haphazard  way  that  cultivation 
goes  on.  Under  proper  encouragement  there  is  abundant  land  to  supply  the 
immense  population.  When  the  farmer  finds  that  he  can  invest  money  in  his 
land  productively,  and  has  a  way  of  securing  that  money  he  will  act.  Hon. 
Price  Ellison  proposes  to  give  him  money  borrowed  by  the  province's  guarantee. 
If  railways  can  be  so  financed,  why  not  agriculture?  he  reasons! 


CANADA   AND   THE   EMPIRE 

By  E.  C.  Drury 


Note. — That  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Navy 
question  as  to  the  position  taken  by  both  parties  at  Ottawa,  one  has  only 
to  take  ^  trip  through  the  country  among  the  farmers  to  find  out.  When 
Sir  Wilrid  Laurier  introduced  his  Navy  policy,  the  Nationalists  of  Quebec 
were  not  the  only  objectors  to  it.  When  Hon.  Mr.  Borden  was  reported 
as  promising  a  plebiscite  on  the  question,  he  Caught  the  viewpoint  of  a  large 
number  of  farmers.  Now  that  he  is  legislating,  apparently  without  that 
referendum,  the  people  who  rightly  or  wrongly  favored  a  reference  of  the 
question  to  the  people,  are  being  disappointed. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  who  is  on  the  executive  of  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Agriculture  and  an  ex-master  of  the  Grange,  writes  from  his  farm  near 
Barrie  on  the  situation.  Farmer 's  Magazine  is  pleased  to  present  this  argu- 
ment to  its  readers. — Editor. 


At  the  lYioment,  the  one  great  question  which  agitates  the  'people 
of  Canada  is  that  involving  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 
This  is  not  because  Canadians  in  their  Parliament  have  nothing  else  to 
think  about,  for  there  are  several  little  things  which  might  be  improved 
upon.  For  one  thing,  our  Federal  indebtedness  is-  unreasonably  great — 
fifty  dollars,  or  nearly  so,  per  head  of  our  population.  This  debt  has 
been  largely  incurred  during  a  time  of  prosperity,  and  it  would  seem, 
the  part  of  common  prudence  for  our  Parliament  to  busy  itself  in  devising 
ways  and  means  of  wise  economy  whereby  this  stupendous  debt — upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  'millions — might  be  somewhat  reduced  before 
the  inevitable  lean  years  come. 

Another  thing  requiring  revision  is  our  Bank  Act.  We  have  been 
told  for  ages  that  we  have  the  best  banking  system,  in  the  world,  and  so 
we  have — for  our  banks!  But  a  system  which  sweeps  the  outlying 
districts  bare  of  capital  in  order  that  it  may  be  used  for  speculation  in 
the  great  centres,  luhich  gives  no  adequate  security  to  depositors,  and  whic% 
allows  the  banks  to  usurp,  without  taxation,  the  strictly  Government 
function  of  issuing  paper  currency,  can  scarcely  be  called  ideal  for  the 
country  at  large.  Parliament  could,  with  profit,  give  a  little  serious  atten- 
tion to  it.  Our  rural  population  is  shrinking  in  an  alarming  m^anner, 
and  this  must  be  stopped  or  national  disaster  will  surely  follow.  Our 
natural  resources  of  farm,  forest  and  fisheries  are  being  shamefully 
depleted,  and  no  adequate  steps  are  being  taken  to  m^aintain  or  restore 
these  national  assets.  The  question  of  the  ''cost  of  living"  is  becoming 
a  serious  one,  and  there  are  whispers  of  unholy  combinations,  mergers  and 
what  not,  am.ong  mamifacturers  and  nfiiddlemen,  which  are  aggravating 
the  situation.  These  and  a  dozen  other  problems  urgently  demand  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  that  body  with  all 
its  wisdom,  would  need  to  work  overtime  if  the  country  is  to  be  kept  from 
going,  in  the  words  of^  the  immortal  Mr.  Mantalini,  to  the  ''demnition 
bow-wows.'^  But  Parliament  is  giving  scant  attention  to  these  matters. 
Its  time  is  quite  fully  occupied  by  something  entirely  different. 
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NAVAL  DEFENCE A  NEW  THING. 

That  something  is  nothing  less  than 
how  Canada  shall  participate  in  the 
naval  defense  of  the  Empire — not,  be 
it  noted,  whether  she  shall  do  so,  but 
how.  This  is  a  new  thing  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  Never  before  in 
her.  history  has  it  even  been  hinted 
that  she  was  mider  any  obligation, 
moral  or  otherwise,  to  assist  in  any 
way  in  maintaining  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Empire,  or  rather  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
Imperial  force.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
when  Canada's  constitution,  the  B.  N. 
A.  Act,  was  framed,  it  was  expressly 
intended  that  there  should  be  no  such 
participation,  otherwise  some  means 
would  have  been  provided  by  which 
Canada  would  be  given  some  voice  in 
questions  of  peace  and  war,  which  she 
has  not,  and  cannot  have  in  any  ef- 
fective way  except  by  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  colony  and  the  motherland. 
That  Canada  could  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute in  any  way  without  such  a  voice 
is  impossible,  contrary  to  the  very  spir- 
it of  British  institutions.  Moreover, 
the  question  is  not  only  new  to  Cana- 
dians but  it  is  revolutionary  in  its  na- 
ture. It  involves  the  expenditure  of 
large  sums  of  money  and  possibly  the 
creation  of  a  naval  force  which  will  of 
necessity  be  a  continued  and  heavy 
financial  burden  to  the  country.  It 
means  that  Canada  shall  enter  the  field 
of  international  military  preparations. 
This  is  entirely  contrary  to  Canadian 
tradition.  Some  years  ago  I  remember 
reading  a  little  verse  which,  though 
crude,  expressed  very  clearly  the  Cana- 
dian national  ideals.  It  ran,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  something  like  this: — 

"0,   the  Eagle  flaps   his  wings   and 

screams, 
And  the  Lion  thirsts  for  blood. 
But  the  Beaver  musing  by  his  streams. 

Says  nothing,  but  saws  wood." 

RE-FITTING   THE    BEAVER. 

If  the  present  Parliament  has  its 
way,  all  this  is  to  be  changed.     The 


Beaver  is  to  be  fitted  out  with  fangs  and 
claws,  and  is  to  swagger  around  with 
the  other  beasts  of  prey.  The  whole 
proposal  is  revolutionary  and  momen- 
tous, and  it  has  beside  this  peculiarity, 
that  once  accepted,  it  institutes  a  policy 
which  cannot  readily  be  abandoned. 
Once  Canadian  ships  become  a  part  of 
the  British  navy,  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  available  for  all  Britain's  wars, 
whether  Canada  approves  of  them  or 
not.  For  Canada  to  refuse  to  partici- 
pate, to  withdraw  her  ships  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  would  be  an  act  of  dis- 
approval so  marked  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible it  would  lead  to  such  ill  feeling 
between  Canada  and  the  old  land,  as  to 
lead  to  their  final  separation.  History 
repeats  itself. 

Canada  has  not  always,  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  seen  eye  to  eye  with 
Great  Britain.  Canadian  public  opinion 
would  not  stand  for  one  moment  for  a 
second  Opium  war.  During  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  the  people 
of  Canada  sympathized  actively  with 
the  North,  while  England,  through  her 
Whig  classes,  favored  the  South. 

Recently  we  have  seen  England  as 
the  possible  ally  of  Japan  against  the 
United  States.  Canadians  would  scarce-. 
ly  submit  tamely  to  have  their  ships 
and  men  used  in  any  such  causes.  To 
withdrajw  them  would  be  practically 
equal  to  an  act  of  hostility  toward 
Great  Britain.  Once  we  participate  in 
the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire,  it  ap- 
pears that  we  stand  pledged  to  support 
Britain  in  all  her  wars — a  virtual  trib- 
ute, since  we  can  have  no  real  say  in 
the  making  of  peace  and  war — or  to 
withhold  our  support  at  the  peril  of  sev- 
ering our  connection.  The  whole 
question  is  so  serious  that  it  should  not 
1^6  entered  into  without  the  most  mature 
thought,  and  the  full  approval  of  our 
people. 

THE   PEOPLE   HAVE   NOT   SPOKEN. 

On  this  great,  new  and  momentous 
question  our  present  Parliament  as- 
sumes its  right  to  fix  our  policy  for  all 
time.  It  does  not  dp  so  on  any  man- 
date from  the  people,  who  have  never 
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had  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on 
the  question  in  any  way.  If  our  two 
great  political  factions  have  their  way 
the  people  will  never  have  the  chance 
to  express  themselves  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  shall  reverse  our 
historic  policy  and  enter  the  field  of 
Imperial  naval  defence,  being  consult- 
ed only  on  the  very  minor,  and  relative- 
ly unimportant  question  of  how  we 
shall  do  so. 

Technically,  of  course,  our  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  have  a  right  to  do 
this.  Practically  it  is  as  much  an  act 
of  tyranny  as  was  the  levying  of  ship 
money  by  Charles  I.  It  makes  little 
difference  whether  the  tyrant  be  one  or 
many.  The  vital  thing  is  this,  that  on 
a  question  seriously  involving  our  fu- 
ture, incurring  vast  expenditure,  action 
is  contemplated  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  having  been  obtained  in  any 
way.  There  is  only  one  plea  that  can 
free  Parliament  from  the  charge  of  tyr- 
anny, and  the  violation  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  all  measures  of  Bri- 
tish freedom,  from  Magna  Charta  down, 
and  that  is,  the  plea  that  there  is  an 
'^emergency,"  so  urgent  that  there  is 
not  time  to  consult  the  people.  If  this 
can  be  established.  Parliament  will 
stand  absolved  of  the  charge  of  wilful 
tyranny,  and  the  people  may  well  for- 
o;ive  their  representatives  for  an  act  of 
haste  which  necessity  demands.  Let  us 
examine  this  ''emergency"  plea. 

THE   EMERGENCY  PLEA. 

Premier  Borden  claims  that  there  is 
an  "emergency"  in  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  matter  of  her  naval 
defence,  which  demands  a  huge  cash 
gift  from  Canada,  thirty-five  million 
dollars,  to  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  three  Dreadnoughts.  These  three 
ships  are  to  be  built  in  England,  and 
manned  and  maintained  by  England, 
so  that  summed  up,  the  contribution  is 
merely  a  contribution  of  money  given 
by  Canada,  to  be  used  to  augment  the 
present  British  naval  program.  If 
really  such  an  "emergency"  exists,  and 
it  can  be  met  in  this  manner,  three 
things  must  be  tnie.    First,  Great  Bri- 


tain's foreign  relations  must  be  such 
that  war  may  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
Second,  her  navy  must  be  inadequate  to 
her  defence.  Third,  her  weakness  does 
not  consist  of  a  lack  of  men,  or  of  facil- 
ities to  build  or  equip  war  vessels,  but  is 
solely  a  monetary  affair — in  other 
words,  her  credit  is  so  strained  that  she 
can  no  longer  build  the  ships  necessary 
to  her  defence. 

Let  us  examine  these  propositions. 
First,  as  to  Great  Britain's  foreign  re- 
lations, are  we  justified  in  assuming 
that  there  is  reason  to  fear  war  in  the 
immediate  future?  Her  relations  are 
at  present,  of  course,  friendly  with  all  . 
nations.  Her  hereditary  enemy,  France, 
has  become  her  friend  and  ally,  as  has 
also  Russia,  with  whom,  at  one  time, 
conflict  was  possible.  All  possible  caus- 
es of  friction  with  the  United  States 
have  been  dealt  with  by  a  permanent 
treaty  of  peace  and  arbitration  between 
the  two  nations,  which,  no  less  than  the 
great  and  growing  friendliness  between 
the  two  peoples,  makes  war  an  impossi- 
bility from  that  quarter.  There  remains 
but  one  source  of  possible  danger,  Ger- 
many. 

We  are  solemnly,  assured  that  Ger- 
many intends  to  invade  and  conquer 
England,  that  she  is  building  a  fleet 
solely  for  that  purpose,  that  German 
officers  solemnly  pledge  healths  to  their 
meeting  in  a  conquered  London.  It 
matters  little  that  Germany  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  such  invasion ;  that 
quite  probably,  even  were  the  British 
fleet  completely  destroyed,  and  the  Ger- 
man fleet  uninjured  in  the  process — an 
unthinkable  situation — Germany  would 
be  unable  to  land  and  provision  a  force 
large  enough  to  conquer  England ;  that 
France,  England's  ally,  would  undoubt- 
edly seize  the  opportunity  to  invade  Ger- 
many, and  reconquer  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine, not  yet  perfectly  assimilated  by 
Germany.  In  spite  of  all  these  reasons 
for  believing  that  Germany  would  hesi- 
tate to  invade  England,  we  have  all 
been  frightened  into  hysterics  by  the 
idea. 

EnQ;lishmen  have  lain  awake  nights 
listening  for  the  hum  of  German  air- 
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ships,  and  even  innocent  German  wait- 
ers in  London  hotels  have  been  objects 
of  dread.  There  remains  but  one  con- 
solation in  the  midst  of  all  this  panicky 
fear.  Germans  are  probably  quite  as 
much  disturbed  by  fear  of  an  English 
blockade,  which  would  be  designed  to 
win  Germany's  growing  sea-borne  com- 
merce, and  leave  England  the  undisput- 
ed commercial  mistress  of  the  seas. 

But  some  people  in  both  countries  are 
finding  out,  more  and  more  clearly,  that 
the  whole  scare  is  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  pumpkin  with  a  candle  inside, 
a  sort  of  Hallowe'en  ghost,  designed  to 
frighten  both  peoples  into  hysterics 
while  the  builders  of  warships  and  guns 
pick  their  pockets  in  security.  Indeed, 
the  only  apparent  reason  why  Germany 
and  England  should  be  picked  upon  a.* 
foes  is  the  fact  that  they  have,  each  of 
them,  one  of  the  two  greatest  firms  of 
gun-makers  in  the  world — Krupps  in 
Germany  and  Vickers  and  Maxim  in 
England.  These  interests,  supported 
by  the  land-owning  classes  in  both  coun- 
tries, who  welcome  war-scares,  if  not 
actual  war,  as  a  means  of  diverting  the 
people's  attention  from  proposed  and 
much-needed  reforms,  have  undoubted- 
ly been  largely  instrumental  in  promot- 
ing the  war-scare. 

It  has  even  been  asserted,  and  not 
denied,  that  a  large  number  of  British 
members  of  Parliament  are  financially 
interested  in  the  armament  firms.  Aside 
from  this  artificial  agitation  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  two  nations 
should  ever  have  a  serious  difference, 
let  alone  a  w^ar.  The  two  peoples  are 
of  kindred  stock,  their  monarch?  closely 
related;  they  have  been  friends  and 
allies  for  centuries;  in  no  part  of  the 
world  do  their  interests  conflict.  Why. 
then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  there  be  war?  Powerful  organ- 
izations in  both  countries  are  working 
to  maintain  peace,  and  there  i?  no  rea- 
son w^hy  all  misunderstanding  should 
not  be  removed  and  the  two  nations  be- 
come friends  as  France  and  England 
have.  Indeed  there  are  not  wanting 
signs  that  this  will,  in  time,  take  place. 
At  any  rate  there  is  nothing  in  the  re- 


lations of  the  two  countries  to  justify 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  setting 
aside  the  whole  spirit  of  British  institu- 
tions, and  committing  the  country  to 
un-British  ^'taxation  without  representa- 
tion." 

borden's  policy  wrong. 

But  assuming  that  Britain's  foreign 
relations  are  critical,  is  her  fleet  inade- 
quate? It  has  never  been  claimed  seri- 
ously that  it  is.  The  British  Admiralty 
assures  us  that  it  is  equal  to  all  possible 
hostile  combinations.  In  the  face  of 
these  declarations  and  of  the  obvious 
superiority  of  the  British  fleet,  it  is  ab- 
surd to  assume  that  there  is  such  urgen- 
cy in  extending  Canadian  help  that  the 
Canadian  Parliament  is  justified  in  pur- 
suing the  cause  it  is  apparently  taking. 

But,  again,  assuming  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  the  crisis  in  foreign  re- 
lations exists,  and  that  the  British  fleet 
is  inadequate,  is  Mr.  Borden's  plan  an 
effective  way  of  extending  aid?  Is  Eng- 
land insolvent?  On  the  contrary,  she  is 
the  great  lending  nation  of  the  world, 
as  Canada  is  one  of  the  great  borrowing 
nations.  She  has  money  to  build  her 
own  Dreadnoughts.  If  there  is  a  crisis, 
the  proposal  of  Premier  Borden's  will 
not  relieve  it  in  the  least.  If  England 
suffers  a  deficiency  in  anything  it  is  in 
men  and  this  Mr.  Borden  does  not  pro- 
pose to  relieve. 

Clearly  from  all  standpoints,  Mr. 
Borden's  proposals  have  neither  the 
urgency  nor  the  wisdom  which  would 
justify  their  acceptance  by  Parliament 
without  a  reference  to  the  people. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  LAURIER's  POLICY. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  proposals?  He  declares  there 
is  no  emergency,  and  no  need  to  rush  to 
the  aid  of  Britain.  What  we  need,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  coast  defence,  a  navy, 
''Built,  owned  and  manned  in  Canada," 
for  our  own  defence,  though,  of  course, 
available  to  Great  Britain  in  time  of 
war.  This  may  or  may  not  be  our  need. 
Several  objections  might  be  urged 
against  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  might 
ask  what  we  have  to  defend  "ourselves 
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MgainsL  Certainly  not  pirates,  for  they 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  An  invading 
foe  then — Japan  or  Germany,  we  are 
told.  But  is  it  likely  that  either  of  these 
nations  would  care  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, with  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean 
between — an  almost  fatal  handicap,  as 
was  shown  in  the  Boer  war,  and  with 
the  United  States  standing  ready,  by 
virtue  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  retaining  an  inch  of 
conquered  territory  should  they  succeed 
in  beating  Canada?  Again,  if  either  of 
these  nations  attempted  to  invade  our 
country,  of  what  use  would  any  fleet 
which  we  can  afford  be  against  their 
powerful  fleets.  To  destroy  our  fleet 
would  be  easy.  Their  real  difficulties 
would  begin  when  they  attempted  to 
force  their  way  inland  against  a  popula- 
tion of  seven  million,  and  with  their 
base  of  supplies  thousands  of  miles  dis> 
tant.  Foreign  invasion  of  Canada  is,  to 
say  the  least,  highly  improbable,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  Sir  Wilfrid  really  thinks 
it  of  such  great  importance  to  provide 
for  naval  defence  of  our  coasts,  that  we 
should  at  this  juncture  beat  our  plow- 
shares into  swords.  Certainly  he  cannot 
think  it  of  such  urgency  as  to  demand 
action  before  the  people  sliall  have  been 
consulted. 

What  then  is  the  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  two  great  parties?  It  i,~ 
all  a  part  of  the  beautiful  game  of  ins- 
and-outs  which  has  taken  place  of  states- 
manship in  Canada.  Nothing  was  ever 
hinted  of  a  Canadian  navy,  or  of  Cana- 
dian »participation  in  Britain's  naval  de- 
fence till  1909.  Then  the  German  war 
scare  swept  England.  Certain  jingoes 
in  Canada  began  to  clamor  that  we 
should  do  something  to  help  the  mother- 
land. Ijoyalty  has  always  been  a  useful 
stock-in-trade  for  Canadian  politicians, 
and  has  in  the  past  been  supposed  to  be 
the  peculiar  propert}^  of  Conservatives. 
Fearful  that  their  opponents  should  get 
ahead  of  them  the  Liberal  party  hasten- 
ed to  propose  that  Canada  should  build 
and  man  ships  for  coast  defence  and  to 
help  Britain.  The  Consen^atives  at  first 
concurred  in  this.  It  soon  became  ap- 
parent,  however,   that   the  proposition 


was  very  unpopular  among  the  French 
in  Quebec.  A  party,  the  Nationalists, 
arose  there  to  oppose  it.  Their  chief  ob- 
jective was  not  the  money  involved,  but 
the  fear  that  Canadians  would  be  requir- 
ed to  man  the  vessels,  to  be  shot  down 
for  England.  Pictures  of  conscription 
of  Canadians  "disembowelled  on  the 
decks  of  battleships, "  were  vividly  paint- 
ed before  the  minds  of  the  habitants. 

LyVST  ELECTION  CRIES. 

Meanwhile  the  general  election  was 
approaching  and  the  Conservatives  con- 
ceded the  alliance  of  the  Nationalists. 
The  liberals  were  committed  to  the  pol- 
icy of  a  Canadian  navy — had  taken 
steps  for  its  creation.  The  Conserva- 
tives, in  opposition,  were  committed  to 
nothing.  They  became  vague  on  the 
navy  question.  In  British  Canada  they 
talked  general  loyalty  while  in  Quebec 
the  Nationalists  promised  a  referendum 
if  the  Conservative  Nationalist  alliance 
was  returned  to  power.  They  were  re- 
turned, not,  however,  on  the  navy  issue, 
but  on  the  question  of  Reciprocity  with 
the  United  States,  with  the  navy  as  a 
minor  issue,  except  in  Quebec,  where  it 
was  the  great  issue.  Where  the  new 
cabinet  was  formed,  a  Nationalist,  Mr. 
Monk,  was  one  of  its  members.  During 
the  first  year  of  Mr.  Borden's  adminis- 
tration nothing  whatever  was  done  with 
the  navy  question.  In  the  fall  of  1912, 
how^ever,  Mr.  Borden  made  his  an- 
nouncement of  policy — neither  the 
Canadian  navy  scheme  of  Sir  Wilfrid, 
nor  the  referendum  which  the  Nation- 
alists claimed  had  been  promised  to 
them,  hut  a  cash  subsidy  of  $35,000,- 
000  to  be  given  to  Britain.  There  is 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  in  this  he  hop- 
ed to  placate  the  ultra-loyal  section  of 
his  own  party  without  offending  the 
Nationalists,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  ob- 
jected to  the  contribution  of  men  more 
than  that  of  money.  Mr.  Monk,  how- 
ever, claimins;  that  he  had  been  prom- 
ised a  plebiscite  on  the  question,  resign- 
ed his  position  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  split  between  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Nationalists  was  now  complete, 
and   the   Liberals   were   having   rather 
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the  best  of  the  game.  Their  policy  was 
quite  as  ''loyal"  as  that  of  the  Conser- 
vatives, and  they  had  beside  this  ad- 
vantage, that  they  had  made  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  national  vanity,  and,  more 
substantial,  to  those  financial  interests 
which  stood  to  profit  by  building  and 
outfitting  a  Canadian  navy.  Seeing 
this,  the  Conservatives  began  to  veer, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  be- 
fore the  session  ends  their  program 
will  include  a  Canadian  navy,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  cash  contribution.  A  beauti- 
ful, well-played  game,  truly,  but  where 
do  the  People  come  in? 

In  the  situation  in  which  the  parties 
of  Canada  stand,  the  only  way  in  which 
the  people  can  have  a  voice  is  by  means 
of  a  plebiscite.     The   two   parties   are 
agreed  on  this,  that  Canada  shall  enter 
the  naval  field  in  some  form.     It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  when  they  go  to 
the   people   in   a   general   election    the 
people  can  express  themselves  by  their 
votes.     But  they  have  no  choice.    The- 
oretically, if  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people  favor  doing  nothing  at 
•    the  present  juncture,  they     can     elect 
'epresentatives  who  will  carry  out  their 
views.    Practically,  nothing  short  of  an 
earthquake  would  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Anyone  in  the  least     familiar    with 
party  conditions,  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  for  an  Independent  of  any  sort  to  se- 
cure election  in  a  three-cornered  fight. 
The  regular  parties  have  the  funds,  and 
the   organization   which   counts   for  so 
much  in  an  election,  and  even  if  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
against  the  naval  policy  of  both  parties, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  elect  a  sufhcient  number  of  represen- 
tatives to  defeat  it.    It  would  be  the  case 
•of  the  National  Transcontinental  over 
again.     The  Liberal  Government,  you 
will  remember,  on  the  eve  of  an  elec- 
tion, suddenly  proposed  a  second  trans- 
continental railway     to     run     through 
I         Northern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  to  the 
West,  and  from  sea  to  sea.    This  was  to 
be  built  by  the  country  and  based  by 
the  Grand  Trunk,  or  its  new  ramifica- 


tion the  G.T.P.  The  Conservatives 
went  one  better  and  proposed  that  the 
line  should  be  built  and  owned  by  the 
Government.  There  were  undoubtedly 
a  great  many  Canadians  who  opposed 
spending  public  money  on  it  at  all,  but 
they  did  not  get  a  chance  to  voice  their 
belief. 

There  is  no  urgency  in  the  matter  of 
the  navy,  but  plenty  of  time  to  give 
the  people  a  chance  to  express  them- 
selves by  a  popular  vote.  The  next  gen- 
eral election,  if  the  parties  stand  as  they 
now  do,  will  not  give  them  this  chance. 
Mr.  Monk's  position  is  the  only  British 
one,  under  the  circumstances,  and  in  it 
he  has  the  support  of  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish-speaking Canadians.  Unless  this 
present  Parliament  wishes  to  stand  con- 
victed of  a  most  serious  offense  against 
the  spirit  of  British  liberty,  and  to  lend 
credence  to  the  suspicion  that  sinister 
influences  are  behind  the  movement  for 
a  navy,  it  must  give  the  people  this 
chance.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  party 
calling  itself  Liberal  can  oppose  this 
course,  which  is  certainly  in  accord  with 
all  Liberal  traditions.  But  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  in  both  parties  alike,  prin- 
ciples and  statesmanship  seem  to  be 
subordinated  to  party  advantage,  and 
this  great  question,  which  should  be 
handled  with  the  greatest  caution,  has 
been  made  the  occasion  of  reckless  poli- 
tical jockeying. 

No  valid  reason  can  be  urged  against 
giving  the  people  a  chance  to  decide,  by 
a  referendum  upon  the  navy  qifestion. 
If  this  is  done,  and  the  people  support 
either  a  cash  gift  to  Britain  or  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Canadian  navy,  the  moral 
force  of  their  action  will  be  increased 
many  times  by  its  having  been  endorsed 
by  a  popular  vote.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  decide  against  both  these  courses, 
they  will  have  shown  that  the  proposed 
action  of  Parliament  is  not  only  con- 
trary to  the  popular  will,  but  unwise  for 
a  navy  created,  or  a  subsidy  voted,  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  people,  must  in- 
jure rather  than  help  the  Empire. 
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LET  us  consider  the  Navy  proposals. 
Mr.  Borden  designs  to  pay  thirty-five 
millions  of  Canadian  money,  or  of  what 
is  essentially  the  same  thing — money 
borrowed  at  fair  interest  on  Canada's 
perfect  credit — for  three  battleships  of 
the  most  formidable.  He  designs  to 
place  them  in  the  service  and  com- 
plete control  of  the  Admiralty,  until 
such  time  as  Canada  may  withdraw 
them.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  they  could 
not  be  in  complete  London  control,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  loan,  if  they  were 
manned  and  officered  by  persons  sup- 
plied and  paid  by  Ottawa?  Some  al- 
lege that  the  period  of  loan  will  not  ex- 
pire before  the  ships  are  worn  out,  su- 
perseded by  vessels  of  later  invention, 
or  otherwise  fit  to  be  scrapped.  If  so, 
what  harm?  The  period  of  loan  must 
in  any  case  extend  until  Canada  shall 
have  acquired  the  auxiliary  craft  neces- 
sary to  great  battleships.  These  ad- 
denda must  include  at  least  fast  and 
strong  cruisers  for  scouting,  destroyers 
for  employment  against  hostile  torpedo 
craft,  launches  of  lesser  range  for  tor- 
pedo and  mines  service.  Without  such 
auxiliarias,  which  combined  with  a  su- 
perior battleship  constitute  a  fighting 
unit,  the  battleship  itself  would  be  not 
only  much  limited  in  action  but  much 
endangered,  somewhat  as  a  prizefi2:hter 
would  be  if  he  were  almost  deaf,  almost 
blind  and  capable  only  as  to  fists,  arms, 
legs  and  trunk.     Does  Mr.  Borden  in- 


tend to  obtain  for  Canada  the  auxiliary 
equipment  without  which  Canada  can- 
not recall  the  battleships? 

His  further  or  permanent  Navy  pro- 
gramme has  not  been  disclosed  at  time 
of  this  writing.  But  his  careful  and 
lucid  speech  on  his  preliminary  policy 
indicated  that  he  designs  establishment 
of  shipyards,  etc.,  on  both  Canadian 
coasts,  which  will  be  capable  of  con- 
structing such  vessels  and  appliances  as 
may  suffice  for  not  only  coast  defence 
service,  but  as  auxiliaries  to  super-dread- 
noughts. How  rapidly  the  intended 
Canadian  shipyards,  etc.,  may  turn  out 
such  minor  craft  must  depend  on  the 
sum  voted  by  our  Parliament,  and  the 
speed  of  its  application  to  the  purpose. 
Let  the  period  be  conceived  as  five,  ten, 
twenty  years — no  matter  how  short  or 
long  it  be,  Canada  will,  at  its  termina- 
tion, be  enabled  to  manage  battleships, 
and  recall  of  her  first  trio  may  then 
reasonably  occur.  Meantime,  not  only 
will  Canada's  security  be  enhanced  by 
her  strengthening  of  Britain's  power  on 
the  high  seas,  but  the  plant  for  Can- 
ada's  future  coast  defence  may  be  rush- 
ed as  fast  as  it  could  have  been  by  ad- 
hering to  Sir  Wilfrid's  former  pro- 
gramme, supposing  Parliament  as  gen- 
erous to  that  as  to  Mr.  Borden's  plan. 

But  that  is  not  all  the  gain.  The 
Premier  clearly  indicated  that  the  Ad- 
miralty, upon  completion  of  the  three 
Canadian  i)attleships  (perhaps  earlier) 
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will  be  enabled  to  liberate  and 
will  detach  for  service  along  or 
off  Canada's  coasts,  such  cruisers, 
gunboats  and  other  minor  craft  as 
will  sufficiently  insure  these  coasts 
against  their  main  or  sole  danger  in  a 
great  British  war,  viz.,  the  danger  from 
raids  by  hostile  cruisers.  Our  three  big 
ships  will  supply  England  with  more 
than  the  line-of-battle  strength  of  nu- 
merous smaller  craft  formidable  enough 
to  serve  Canada's  only  need,  and  we 
shall  get  the  use  of  these  speedily — a 
fair  exchange. 

Yet  the  story  is  not  all  told.  The 
T^ondon  Government  will  employ  the 
projected  Canadian  naval  yards  to  build 
and  repair  armed  vessels  for  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  service,  thus  aiding  Canada 
to  maintain  effective  staffs  of  artificers, 
whose  presence  here  will  facilitate  the 
construction  of  such  craft  as  we  may 
undertake  on  account  of  a  future  Can- 
adian Navy,  or  for  the  existing  Fish- 
eries Protection  service.  In  short, 
everything  needful  to  increase  Can- 
ada's security,  to  guard  her  coasts,  and 
to  promote  her  presumed  ambition  to 
acquire  a  serviceable  navy  of  her  own, 
is  intended  by  the  Premier's  business- 
like, masterly  plan.  He  came  to  this 
success  by  looking  straight  at  the  mili- 
tary problem,  with  resolution  to  meet 
its  requisitions.  To  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  convinced  that  Britain's 
sea-supremacy  is  necessary  to  her  life; 
that  both  are  now  gravely  endangered; 
and  that  Canada's  separate  political 
existence  on  this  continent  must  de- 
pend on  ample  coast  defence  in  case  of 
Britain's  very  possible  defeat  at  sea, 
Mr.  Borden's  plan  may  well  appear  the 
best  possible.  Thirty-five  millions  is  a 
bagatelle  compared  with  advanta,2;es  to 
accrue.  As  much  more,  promptly,  for 
Canadian  shipyards  and  coast  defence 
appliances  would  be  another  flea-bite  in 
comparison  with  the  benefits. 

To  him  who  deals  sincerely  much 
more  than  he  apparently  sought  is 
often  added.  How  about  the  political 
aspects  of  the  Premier's  scheme?  Prima 
facie  it  must  please  Imperialists  of 
gvery  degree.     Shall  we  who  are  pri- 


marily Nationalists,  or  decentralization- 
ist   Imperialists,    be   therefore   woful? 
Surely  it  must  be  well  to  rejoice  that 
our  centralizationist  brethren  are  glad 
over  what  may  much  please  ourselves. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slight- 
est  infringement   on   Canada's   auton- 
omy, or  what  I  prefer  to  term  independ- 
ence.   Were  we  absolutely  independent, 
in  the  sense  of  separation  from  Great 
Britain  and  the  Crown,  even  as  Chile 
and  Argentina  are,  it  would  be  within 
our  independent  right  to  build  battle- 
ships in  England;  to  sell  or  loan  them 
at  any  price  or  none  to  France,  Greece, 
Germany  or  Great  Britain;  and  to  ac- 
company the  sale  or  loan  with  a  pro- 
viso for  recall  of  the  vessels  in  certain 
contingencies,  our  own  Government  re- 
taining right  to  decide  as  to  when  these 
had   arrived.      Sovereign   governments 
have  often  sold  warships  to  other  sov- 
ereign   governments.      Such   craft   are 
commercial    commodities   between    na- 
tions as  between  builders  and  govern- 
ments, even  as  locomotives  might  be. 
The  seller  assumes    no  accountability 
for    the    use    by    buyer    or    borrower. 
Hence  Canada  is  not  one  iota  more  in- 
volved politically  by  Mr.  Borden's  plan 
than  at  present.    The  Dominion  might, 
perhaps,  be  slightly  more  involved  than 
now,  if  the  three  battleships  were  man- 
ned and  officered  by  Canadians.     By 
the  way,  there  is  a  staring  absurdity  in 
protests  that  Canada  is  not  adding  men, 
but  only  ships,  to  Old  Country  sea-force. 
Those  who  lament  this  should  either 
enlist  or  propose  a  scale  of  naval  pay 
that   will   induce    other   Canadians   to 
serve.     Though  the  pay  offered  on  the 
Laurier  cruisers,   ''Niohe"  and  "Rain- 
how''  is  better  than  Old  Country  naval 
pay,  crews  for  these  ships  could  not  be 
enlisted  in  the  Dominion.      They    re- 
cruited but  349  men  and  boys  in  Can- 
ada, up  to  the  end  of  last  March,  and 
111  of  these  deserted,  besides  38  who 
enlisted  elsewhere.     In  Vancouver  har- 
bor last  July  the  training-ship  "Egeria" 
of  the  local  "Navy  League"  had  but  two 
volunteer  boys  aboard.    It  is  ridiculous 
10  suppose  that  either  patriotism  or  im- 
perialism will  move  men  and  boys  of 
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the  working  class  to  volunteer  in  peace 
time  for  naval  service  at  lower  pay  than 
they  can  get  ashore.  Do  men  and  boys 
of  the  mercantile,  professional  or  gen- 
tleman class  often  volunteer  on  pure 
sentiment  at  a  dead  loss  of  money?    As 


purposes  coast  defence,  even  Messrs. 
Ilourassa  and  Lavergne  cannot  consist- 
ently complain,  since  they  have  ever 
favored  such  defence.  This  is  written 
in  no  derision  of  those  most  honorable, 
consistent,    upright,    brave   gentlemen. 


EDWARD   WILLIAM  THOMSON. 


it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  R.  N.  W. 
M.  Police  pay,  or  do  without  good  re- 
cruits, so  it  is  necessary  to  raise  Cana- 
dian naval  pay,  greatly,  or  do  without 
Canadians  in  the  service. 

Back  now  to  the  political  aspect  of 
Mr.   Borden's  scheme.     Insofar  as   it 


They,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Monk,  Doherty 
and  many  others  of  Quebec,  contended 
that  Canada  should  abstain  from  going 
afloat  in  armed  ships  on  the  high  seas. 
Why?  Because  such  procedure  could 
not  but  involve  Canada  newly  in  liabil- 
ity to  be  engaged  in  the  Old  Country's 
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possibly  world-wide  wars,  not  as  mere 
defender  of  Canadian  territory,  but  as  a 
country  maintaining  afar  ships  auxil- 
iary to  those  of  Great  Britain.  They 
held  that  a  voice  in  directing  Great 
Britain's  foreign  policy  should  accrue 
to  Canada  if  she  put  armed  ships  on  the 
high  seas.  This  contention  surely  im- 
plied that  Canada,  if  her  voice  were 
over-ruled  in  council,  might  and  should 
revert  to  her  old  obligation  to  do  no 
more  than  defend  herself  in  any  Old- 
Country-made  war.  That  was  the  tra- 
ditional position  of  both  our  political 
parties,  till  the  Boer  war  caused  both  to 
desert  it.  Now  Mr.  Borden  does  not 
propose  to  put  Canada  immediately 
afloat  on  the  high  seas. 

We  do  not  go  there  by  paying  for 
ships  and  loaning  them  to  England,  any 
more  than  if  we  built  them  and  sold  or 
loaned  them  to  France  or  the  United 
States.  We  shall,  so  far  as  those  vessels 
are  concerned,  remain  precisely  where 
w^e  have  ever  been  in  a  political  sense, 
i.e.,  liable  to  be  engaged  willy-nilly  in 
our  own  defence,  after  strengthening 
Great  Britain's.  Again,  Mr.  Borden  has 
not,  at  time  of  this  writing,  even  pro- 
posed that  Canada  shall  go  afloat  armed 
off  her  own  shores.  He  has  stated  that 
the  London  Government  will  detach 
ships  for  the  high-seas  guard  of  our 
coasts,  as  of  old.  If  his  projected  Can- 
adian shipyards  build  war  vessels  for 
Great  Britain,  as  proposed,  Canada  still 
will  not  be,  any  more  than  Vickers  or 
Cramp,  shipbuilders,  going  afloat  on 
the  ocean.  Not  till  Canadian  craft,  con- 
trolled by  Ottawa,  and  flying  a  distinct- 
ive Canadian  flag,  shall  take  to 
the  high  seas,  can  this  Dom- 
inion be  newly  placed  political- 
ally,  toward  Great  Britain  or  for- 
eign powers.  Wherefore  the  Borden 
policy,  except  inasmuch  as  it  proposes 
large  expenditure,  ought  to  be  approved 
by  the  ''Nationaliste"  chiefs.  This  is 
so  clear  that  we  may  expect  to  hear  the 
programme  denounced  by  ingenious 
"Grits"  as  one  contrived  by  Messrs. 
Bourassa  and  Lavergne!  ^  It  does  not 
appear  that  a  Canadian  Minister  on  the 
so-called  Imperial  Defence  Committee 
can  newly  involve  us  in  a  political  sense. 


There  is  only  one  point  of  view  from 
which  the  Premier's  sincere  yet  subtle 
plan  can  be  consistently  and  powerfully 
attacked.  That  vantage  ground  is  held 
by  Mr.  John  S.  Ewart,  K.C.,  who  has 
long  contended  that  Canada  should  take 
or  receive  the  status  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  the  British  Crown.  His  lat- 
est pamphlet  (No.  11,  ''Kingdom  Pap- 
ers") is  amazingly  thorough  and  ably 
argued.  It  was  written  before  Mr.  Bor- 
den's scheme  had  been  published. 
After  acquaintance  with  its  details,  Mr. 
Ewart,  now  in  England,  may  perhaps 
see  reason  to  modify  some  arguments 
in  his  contention  that  Mr.  Borden  is 
bound  by  the  spirit  of  the  Canadian  con- 
stitution to  pass  a  Redistribution  Act, 
and  then  call  a  general  election  on  his 
naval  policy.  However  desirable  such 
procedure  may  be  in  view  of  so  import- 
ant a  matter,  there  is  less  reason  for 
doing  so  than  Mr.  Ewart  supposed  when 
he  wrote,  i.e.,  if  it  be  true,  as  herein 
.-ug2;ested,  that  the  Premier  presently 
proposes  no  change  of  Canada's  status 
toward  foreign  countries  or  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

But  nothing,  except  sentiments  con- 
trary to  Mr.  Ewart's,  can  make 
light  of  his  argument  that  it  is 
not  only  unreasonable  for  Canada 
to  remain  liable  to  be  involved 
m  Old  Country  wars,  but  that 
Canada  might  be  far  more  useful  to 
England  as  a  neutral  than  as  a  combat- 
ant. And  no  degree  of  contrary  senti- 
ment can  annul  the  force  of  his  exposi- 
tion as  to  the  prodigious  accmnnlated 
wealth  of  the  Old  Country  British,  and 
the  consequent  monstrosity  of  their  in- 
viting and  receiving  from  Canada  the 
price  of  three  super-dreadnoughts.  Con- 
sider Mr.  Ewart  s  own  sentences: — 

''Turning  now  to  the  capabiUty  of  the 
wealthy  and  well-to-do  classes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  pay  for  their  own 
navy,  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  national 
wealth  is  simply  colossal.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  the  2:reat  creditor  nation  of 
the  world.  Almost  every  corner  of  the 
globe  pays  tribute  to  lier.  Part  of  the  in- 
come of  almost  every  civilized  man  (and  of 
n  good  many  of  the  uncivilized)  goes  to  pay 
the  great  banker  her  interest.  Her  foreign 
investments  amount  to  about  £3,750,000,000, 
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and  on  this  she  draws  every  year  the  ago.  ''If  the  United  Kingdom  provided 
enormous  revenue  of  £180,000,000.  What  four  new  battleships,  at  cost  of  ten  mil- 
does  she  do  with  It?  Well,  as  she  has  noth-  ]^q^  pounds,  her  total  war  expenditure 
ing  else  to  do  with  it,  she  re-mvests  it.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  twenty-fifth  part  of 
Her  new  foreign  investments  last  year  were  ,i  j.-  i  •  tp  ^u  x  -ir 
about  £175,000,000.  In  fifteen  years  these  ^^^  national  income.  If  the  ten  million 
investments  have  increased  as  follows:  pounds  were  paid  out  of  income  there 

Investments  in  1911   £3,750,000,000  would  still  be  left  an  increase  m  m- 

Investments  in  1896    2,092,000,000  come,  over  the  previous  year,  of  £37,- 

000,000.    And  what  would  be  the  pro- 

An  increase  of  £1,658,000,000  portion  between  the  ten  millions  and 

Or    an    annual    average    in-  the  total  foreign  investments  of  £3,750,- 

crease  of £110,000,000  000,000.     Not  one  three-hundred-and- 

The    annual    enhancement    naturally    in-  geventy-fifth-part.       The     poor     weary 

creases  in  amount  as  the  unexpended  sur-  ^-^^^  f     jj^^  ^^^    ^^    be    expected    to 

pluses  are  re-mvested.     Last  year,  for  ex-  ,                                   .,i       x            v   j    ? 

ample,  exceeded  the  average  of  its  fourteen  P^eet^an  emergency  without  somebody  s 

predecessors  as  follows :  neip  . 

Increase  in  1911 £175,000,000  Mr.   Ev\^art  gives  many  more  unde- 

Average  increase  in  previous  niable  statistics,  observing  that  the  Ti- 

fourteen  years £110,000,000  tan  might  be  less  weary  if  the  orb  un- 

An  enhancement  of £65,000,000  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ''  fancifully  said  to  stag- 
Foreign  assets  are  but  one-quartet  of  the  ^^'  V^""'  ""f^^^^  ''^ M^:  ^^^  Previous 
total  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  P^mbers  ot  this  series  of  contributions 
magnificent  aggregate  is  £16,000,000,000.  it  has  been  similarly,  though  lar  less 
It  was  estimated,  in  1885,  by  Sir  Robert  elaborately  argued  that  the  Old  Count- 
Giffen,  at  £9,600,000,000 ;  increase  in  twenty-  ry  British  wealthy  ought  to  pay  for 
six  years,  £6,400,000,000,  or  an  annual  in-  their  own  safety,  and  the  wealthier  of 
crease  of  over  £246,000,000.  Canada  pav,  per  income  tax,  for  any 
Analysis  of  income  confirms  these  fig-  defensive  armament  needed  here.  As 
ures.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  wealthy  ^^  Premier  Borden  has  not  intimated 
islanders  is  not  less  than  £2,000,000,000.  •  -  .•  -  j  j.\^  anr  nnn 
Tv,«  r.^w;^r,  ^r.  ^ri.;.\.  ^ v, «^rv. «  f o ^  * c  v^o'/i  ^u  intcntiou  to  producc  the  $35,000,- 
Ihe  portion  on   which  income  tax  is  paid  ^^^  «           .,            ^    ,     ,            •      x           i 

can  be  stated  with  precision.  For  the  year  ^^0  from  the  more  bulgy  private  pock- 
ending  5th  April,  1910,  it  was  £1,011,100,-  ets  of  our  beloved  fellow-countrymen. 
345.  In  1896  it  was  £677,769,850;  annual  But  all  that  line  of  contention  can- 
increase  £23,809,320;  increase  in  fourteen  not  count  with  a  people  of  grand  sen- 
years  £333,330,495.  As  the  total  income  is  timents.  It  is  not  to  relieve  either  the 
about  twice  the  income  taxed,  we  may  qj^j  Country  wealthy  nor  the  Old  Coun- 
double  this  annual  increase  of  revenue.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  Canadians  mean 
The  respective  amounts,  therefore  are  as  /  -^  thirty-five  millions  to  Admiral- 
follows:  Aggregate  wealth  £16,000,000,-  ^  ^  -i-^.  •  .  i  ^  i  .i 
000;  annual  income  £2,000,000,000;  annual  ^y  use.  It  is  not  merely  to  do  them- 
increase  in  wealth  £246,000,000;  annual  in-  selves  proud.  It  is  not  even  to  gratity 
crease  in  income  £47,000,000.  Figures  like  their  sense  of  humor,  though  nothing 
these  are  far  from  arousing  my  sympathy,  could  be  more  delightful  to  a  humor- 
They  do  not,  by  themselves,  prove  poverty  ist  of  moderate  wealth  than  to  drop  a 
or  distress.''  bit  of  money  into  the  extended  hat  of 
Mr.  Ewart  proceeds  to  show  that  the  a  billionaire.  Wouldn't  we  all  rush  to 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain  has  de-  contribute  if  Baron  Rothschild,  John 
creased  by  £69,000,000  since  1854,  and  Rockefeller,  or  Andrew  Carnegie 
by  £56,000,000  during  the  last  five  were  personally  soliciting  alms?  There 
years.  The  expenditure  on  army  and  is  a  good,  practical  reason  for  approv- 
navy  is  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  reven-  ing  Premier  Borden's  ostensible  scheme, 
ue,  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  £6,545,-  It  may  be,  it  probably  is,  but  part  of 
000  last  year.  Compared  with  his  his  entire  real  project.  Behind  the  pre- 
wealth  "the  weary  Titan"  is  paying  less  liminary  of  December  5th,  considerate 
to-day  for  armaments  than   ten  years  eyes  may  perceive  a  swiftly  developed 
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Canadian  Coast  Defence  and  Navy. 
Whatever  may  be  incidentally  done, 
meantime,  to  aid  Great  Britain  vnW  be 
kindly  done,,  valuable  to  our  high 
seas  defence,  useful  to  Canadian 
self-respect,    and   elevating   esteem    for 


Canada  in  British  and  American  kin. 
Said  Edmund  Burke — "Never  was 
there  a  jar  or  discord  between  genuine 
sentiment  and  sound  policy.  Never, 
no,  never  did  nature  say  one  thing  and 
wisdom  say  another." 


'Cairnbrogie,"  Claremont,  Ont.,  the  new  residence    just    completed     by     Graham    Bros.,    the 

well-known   horse   breeders. 


Manipulating    the    right    half   of   the  udder   to    obtain    the   "strippings." 

MILKING  FOR  QUALITY  and  QUANTITY 

By  George  H.  Dacy 


Note. — In  connection  with  this  admirable  article  written  for  Farmer's 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Dacy,  we  might  quote  the  following  from  Col.  F.  M. 
Woods,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  the  well-known  auctioneer.  He  says;  "O, 
you  who  would  abuse  the  cow,  I  wish  that  I  could  for  once  take  from  your 
table,  as  you  are  about  to  sit  down  to  the  evening  meal,  ail  that  the  cow 
has  placed  thereon.  I  would  take  the  cup  of  milk  sitting  by  the  baby's 
chair;  I  would  take  the  cream  biscuit,  the  custard  pie,  the  cream  for  coffee, 
the  butter,  the  cheese,  the  smoking  roast  of  beef,  or  steak,  or  the  sweet 
corned  plate  of  juicy  meat.  In  fact  I  would  leave  you  to  make  your  meal 
upon  Irish  potatoes,  beet  pickles  and  toothpicks. ' ' — Editor. 


''CONSARN  ye,  get  over.     Drat  these 
(.•rowding,  shoving  cows." 

Then  followed  the  sound  of  many 
bangs  and  thumps  issuing  from  the 
stable,  and  as  I  reached  the  barn  door 
10  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance I  saw  a  scene  which  is  too  often 
enacted  on  the  average  dairy  farm. 
Hunched  up  against  the  side  of  the 
stanchion    was  the    hired   man,  milk 


stool  in  hand,  soundly  belaboring  one 
lof  the  cows.  Immediately  I  interfered 
and  asked  what  he  meant  by  abusing 
one  of  the  best  mannered  animals  in 
the  entire  herd. 

^'Gol  darn  her  measly  hide,"  the 
hired  man  exclaimed,  ''she  stepped  on 
my  foot  and  when  I  lammed  her  one 
in  the  ribs  she  hauled  off  and  kicked 
me.     I'll  show  her  who's  boss  around 
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here  before  I'm  through  with  her 
though." 

Thereupon  he  resumed  beating  the 
dumb  beast  with  the  stooh  It  was  only 
after  a  physical  set-to  that  I  finally  per- 
suaded him  to  desist  from  his  cruelty. 
Vowing  future  vengance  on  the  poor 
animal  he  resumed  the  milking  opera- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  he  jerk- 
ed at  the  teats  and  the  udder  of  the 
cow  indicated  the  revengeful  disposi- 
tion that  he  possessed.  I  noticed  that 
he  drew  some  of  the  milk  over  his 
hands  in  order  to  remove  a  little  dirt 
which  had  stained  his  fingers  during 
the  encounter.  Furthermore,  he  con- 
tinued to  milk  with  his  w^et  hands  and 
one  could  see  the  most  objectionable 
things  happening  around  that  milk 
pail.  As  soon  as  the  udder  of  the  cow 
began  to  shrink  in  size  and  the  flow  of 
milk  materially  decreased  he  made  a 
superficial  attempt  at  stripping  the  cow 
before  he  began  to  milk  the  animal  in 
the  next  stall. 

LOTS  LIKE   HIM. 

I  This  hired  man — who  by  the  way  is 
only  typical  of  thousands  of  other  hir- 
ed men  employed  on  dairy  farms  the 
country  over — was  a  criminal.  In  the 
first  place  he  was  guilty  of  inhuman 
treatment  of  a  dumb  beast  while  sec- 
ondly he  was  offending  against  the 
hnvs  of  sanitation  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  milked.  In  the  third  place 
he  was  robbing  his  employer  by  not 
thoroughly  milking  the  cows  dry.  Is 
it  any  w^onder  that  dairying  is  nick- 
named '^profitless  farming,"  when  such 
conditions  as  these  prevail  on  a  sup- 
posedly up-to-date  milk  farm? 

For  maximum  production  dairy  ani- 
mals- must  be  maintained  in  peace, 
quiet,  and  contentment.  They  must 
be  fed  liberal  amounts  of  a  well  bal- 
anced ration ;  they  must  have  access  to 
pure  drinking  water  and  salt;  they 
must  daily  have  an  opportunity  for  a 
bit  of  exercise.  Above  all  dairy  cows 
must  be  kindly  treated  as  they  are 
naturally  of  an  excitable  and  nervous 
disposition.  Where  the  animals  are 
abused,  knocked  about,  and  unduly  ex- 


Tlie    practice     of    "wet     milking"    is     neither 

cleanly   or  sanitary,  and  should   be 

vigorously  condemned. 


cited  invariably  their  milk  flow  is  ser- 
iously impaired.  The  manner  in  which 
the  milking  operation  is  performed  is 
of  immeasurable  importance.  As 
every  dairy  farmer  knows  the  "strip- 
pings"  are  as  rich  as  cream  and  where 
the  cow  is  not  thoroughly  milked  out 
a  portion  of  the  richest  milk  is  sacri- 
ficed. In  addition  in  the  case  of  such 
a  cow  the  development  of  the  teats, 
udder,  milk-elaboration  system,  and 
the  productive  capacity  is  seriously 
checked  where  the  practice  of  not 
milking  the  animal  dry  is  continued 
for  some  time. 

HOW   THE  UDDER  IS  MADE. 

To  properly  understand  the  milk- 
producing  ability  of  the  cow  let  us  take 
a  moment  to  investigate  what  veterin- 
ary science  has  to'  say  about  the  milk 
secreting  system  of  the  dairy  cow.  Ac- 
cording to  the  findings  of  the  experts 
of  '^cowology,"  the  dairy  animars  ud- 
der is  composed  of  four  glands  or 
quarters,  each  of  which  has  an  outlet 
through  a  teat.  The  interior  of  the 
udder  is  a  series  of  spongy,  fibrous 
masses  which  are  known  by  the  name 
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of  ''milk  glands.''  These  glands  are 
composed  of  more  ducts  and  cavities. 
Immediately  above  each  teat  is  a  milk 
cistern  of  an  average  ca])acity  of  one- 
half  a  pint.  Milk  canals  branch  up- 
wards in  all  directions  from  these  cis- 
terns and  terminate  in  sack-like  aper- 
tures called  alveoli.  Herein  the  milk 
is  directly  manufactured  from  the 
blood;  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and 
lymph  vessels  supplying:  the  glands 
with  food  materials  as  well  as  carrying: 
away  the  waste  products.  The  alveoli 
are  egg-shaped  '  and  are  about  five 
thousands  of  an  inch  in  length.  When 
they  are  full  and  busily  engaged  in 
milk  manufacture  the  udder  enlarges 
while  it  subsequently  shrinks  after  the 
milking  process.  When  milk  is  sec- 
reted the  alveoli  are  filled  with  detach- 
ed cells,  tissue  and  fat  globules  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  milk. 

As  the  dairy  calf  develops  the  teats 
and  udder  also  enlarge.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  everything  be  done  to 
favor  the  maximum  and  uniform  de- 
velopment of  these  organs  in  the  dairy 
animal.  The  mammary  glands  of  the 
cow  have  been  developed  from  the 
stase  where  the  animals  produced  only 
enough  milk  for  their  young  to  the 
period  when  a  good  cow  of  the  present 
era  will  yield  about  six  times  her  own 
weight  in  milk  every  year  as  well  as 
approximatelv  half  of  her  weight  in 
butter  fat.  The  intensive  practice  of 
rigid  selection,  careful  feeding  and 
painstaking  breeding  as  well  as  the 
pursuit  of  re2:ular  and  persistent  milk- 
ing have  accomplished  this  transfor- 
mation. The  udder  of  the  heifer  be- 
gins to  develop  with  the  birth  of  her 
first  calf  and  following  the  dropping 
of  each  subsequent  calf  the  mother 
shows  an  improvement  in  her  ability 
to  secrete  milk  until  the  maximum 
T)oint  is  reached  after  she  bears  her 
third  or  fourth  offspring. 

Nature  intended  that  the  cow  should 
beein  to  yield  milk  as  soon  as  she  pro- 
duced her  calf.  Man  has  improved  on 
the  plan  of  nature  and  has  developed 
the  cow  so  that  she  will  produce  milk 
for  approximately  three  hundred  days 


in  the  year.  Immediately  after  calv- 
ing for  several  days  the  cow  yields 
what  is  known  as  colostrum  milk.  This 
milk  is  not  suitable  for  human  food 
but  is  essential  for  the  feeding  of  the 
calf  as  it  possesses  valuable  laxative 
properties.  The  cow  has  become  too 
useful  as  a  producer  of  human  food  to 
allow  her  to  suckle  her  calf  for  long, 
the  usual  plan  being  to  remove  the 
youngster  from  the  dam  two  or  three 
days  after  birth.  Then  the  mother  is 
ready  to  enter  the  milking  herd. 
Henceforward  her  udder  is  emptied  of 
milk  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  con- 
sequence of  the  milker  handling  the 
teats  and  the  base  of  the  udder  so  as  to 
bring  down  the  milk. 

PROCESS  OF  MILKING. 

By  alternately  opening  and  closing 
his  hands  over  the  teats  the  milker 
presses  out  the  milk  that  has  gathered 
in  the  cisterns.  The  milking  process 
must  be  continuous  until  the  flow  of 
milk  stops.  It  is  worthy  of  particular 
note  that  the  composition  of  the  milk 
drawn  throughout  the  milking  is  not 
uniform.    The  first  streams  of  milk  are 


Where  manipulative  milking  was  practiced  142 
cows  in  13  different  herds  showed  a  daily 
increase  of  1  pound  of  milk  and  .1  pound 
of  fat  per  animal. 
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not  as  rich,  ranging  from  two  to  six 
and  one-half  per  cent,  in  fat  content, 
as  are  the  last  streams  or  '^strippings" 
which  contain  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  bntter  fat.  These  figures 
only  go  to  show  the  importance  of 
milking  the  cow  dry  and  of  securing 
all  of  the  ^'strippings."  Many  dairy- 
men suffer  large  annual  losses  in  con- 
sequence of  their  cows  not  being  milk- 
ed dry  at  each  milking.  Where  the 
stripping  is  efficiently  carried  out  an 
increase  in  the  production  per  cow  of 
one  pound  of  milk  and  one-tenth  of  a 
pound  of  fat  per  day  over  the  yield 
where  the  cow  is  not  thoroughly  milk- 
ed out  is  quite  common.  A  primary 
rule  in  every  dairv  barn  should  feature 
the  securing  of  all  the  milk  present  in 
the  udders  of  the  animals  at  the  time 
of  milking. 

VALUE   OF   STRIPPING. 

Some  years  ago  over  in  Denmark,  a 
country  that  ranks  high  in  the  annals 
of  dairying,  a  native  veterinarian 
named  Doctor  Hegelund  devoted  some 
time  to  investigating  the  problem  of 
efficient  and  economical  milking.  He 
found  that  where  the  ''stripping'' 
method  was  painstakingly  practiced 
that  all  the  milk  was  obtained  from  the 
udder  of  the  cow.  However,  after  de- 
tailed test  he  devised  an  easier  method 
of  manipulating  the  udder  of  the  ani- 
mal so  that  all  the  milk  was  given 
down.  The  Hegelund  system  required 
only  a  minute  or  two  of  work  and  was 
practiced    as    soon   as  the  animal  was 


The  correct   position   of  the   baud  and  fingers 
for  the  milking  operation. 


showing  a  decrease  in  the  flow  indica- 
tive of  the  fact  that  her  udder  was 
about  empty.  He  showed  that  accord- 
ing to  the  old  method  of  stripping  the 
milk  was  usually  not  entirely  drawn 
from  the  cow  while  that  by  the  prac- 
tice of  his  manipulation  system  it  is 
often  possible  to  obtain  an  extra  two 
pounds  of  milk  from  a  cow  that  has 
been  apparently  milked  dry.  He  gain- 
ed as  much  as  a  ten  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  fat  yield  per  cow  by  practicing 
udder  manipulation. 

Doctor  Hegelund's  explanation  of 
his  system  of  milking  is  concise  and 
specific.  His  summation  of  the  man- 
ipulation method  is  about  as  follows: 
''The  process  consists  of  three  different 
manipulations.  To  begin  with  the 
right  quarters  are  pressed  against  each 
other  (in  case  the  udder  is  unusually 
large  only  one  quarter  is  taken  at  a 
time)  with  the  left  hand  on  the  hind 
quarter  and  the  rigjht  hand  on  the  fore 
quarter,  the  thumbs  being  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  udder  and  the  four  fin- 
gers in  the  division  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  udder.  The  hands  are 
now  pressed  toward  each  other  and  at 
the  same  time  lifted  toward  the  body 
of  the  cow.  This  pressing  and  lifting 
motion  is  repeated  three  times;  the 
milk  collected  in  the  milk  cisterns  is 
then  pressed  out  and  the  manipulation 
is  repeated  until  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  more  milk  in  this  manner. 
The  left  quarters  are  then  treated  like- 
wise. 

THE   HEGELUND   SYSTEM. 

"The  second  manipulation  consists  in 
pressing  the  glands  together  from  the 
^ide;  the  fore  quarters  are  milked  each 
by  itself  by  placing  one  hand,  with  the 
fingers  spread,  on  the  outside  o*^  the 
quarter  and  the  other  hand  in  the  divi- 
sion between  the  fore  quarters.  The 
hands  are  pressed  against  each  other 
and  the  teat  is  then  milked.  When  no 
more  milk  is  obtained  by  this  manipu- 
lation the  hind  quarters  are  milked  by 
placing  a  hand  on  the  outside  of  each 
quarter,  likewise  with  fingers  spread 
and  turned  upward,  with  the  thumbs 
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Au  increased  daily  production   of  5.5  pounds  of   milk    and    .64   pounds    of  fat    per   cow 
attended  the  practice  of  ttie  manipulation  method. 


just  in  front  on  the  hind  quarters.  The 
hands  are  lifted  and  grasp  into  the 
glands  from  behind  and  from  the  side, 
after  which  they  are  lowered  to  draw 
the  milk.  The  manipulation  is  repeat- 
ed until  no  more  milk  is  brought  down. 
''In  the  third  manipulation  the  fore 
teats  are  grasped  in  partly  closed  hands 
and  lifted  with  a  push  towards  the  bodj^ 
of  the  cow,  both  at  the  same  time,  by 
which  method  the  glands  are  pressed 
between  the  hands  and  the  body  of  the 
cow;  the  milk  being  drawn  after  every 
third  push.  When  the  fore  teats  are 
emptied  the  hind  teats  are  milked  in  a 
like  manner.  When  all  the  teats  are 
dry  the  process  is  finished.  To  the 
average  farmer  these  operations  may 
appear  laborious  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  relatively  simple  and  easily 
performed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  milker  has  gained  a 
bit  in  experience.  Some  farmers  have 
simplified  the  system  by  merely  prac- 
ticing   extra    handling,    pressure    and 


massage  movements  on  the  udder  so  as 
to  secure  the  last  drops  of  milk." 

In  order  to  definitely  ascertain  the 
value  of  this  massage  method  of  milk- 
ing the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  and 
practical  tests  to  find  out  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  system.  The  first  tests 
were  run  with  ten  cows  of  the  Univer- 
sity dairy  herd.  These  animals  had 
been  making  an  average  daily  yield  of 
25.1  pounds  of  milk  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  milking  while  they  showed 
an  increase  of  two  pounds  of  milk  daily 
per  cow  where  the  manipulation  meth- 
od was  practiced.  The  animals  showed 
an  increase  of  8.1  per  cent,  total  milk 
yield  and  18.1  per  cent,  total  butter  fat 
yield.  The  milk  secured  by  the  man- 
ipulation method  was  extremely  rich, 
containing  from  six  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
of  fat  while  the  milk  resulting  from 
the  ordinary  system  of  milking  varied 
from  2.  95  to  6.73  per  cent,  in  fat  con- 
tent. 
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A  second  test  was  carried  out  with 
twenty-four  cows  which  were  members 
of  five  different  herds.  For  four  weeks 
these  animals  were  milked  by  the  man- 
ipulation method  and  they  showed  an 
average  gain  of  4.5  per  cent,  in  total 
milk  production  and  an  increase  of  9.2 
per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  fat  yielded. 
In  special  cases  some  of  the  cows  in- 
creased their  fat  yield  over  thirty  per 
cent.  In  order  to  secure  data  from  a 
large  number  of  animals  maintained 
under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  in 
different  herds  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two  cows  were  milked  in  thirteen  sepa- 
rate herds  in  this  manner.  The  cows 
were  milked  for  a  three-day  period,  the 
manipulation  method  being  practiced 
just  as  soon  as  the  animal  became  dry 
by  the  ordinary  way  of  milking.  The 
results  of  these  detailed  trials  showed 
an  increase  of  one  pound  of  milk  and 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  of  butter  fat  per 
animal  per  day.  The  range  in  the  in- 
creased milk  yield  for  the  different 
herds  ran  from  .55  to  1.87  pounds  daily 
while  the  yield  of  fat  per  animal  was 
increased  from  .06  to  .18  pounds  daily. 
The  average  increase  in  milk  amount- 
ed to  5.3  per  cent,  while  the  fat  yield 
showed  a  gain  of  12.6  per  cent.  Sev- 
enty-seven of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  cows  gained  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  in  fat  yield  during  the  period 
that  the  manipulation  method  of  milk- 
ing was  practiced.  In  special  instances 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  5.5  pounds  of 
milk  and  .64  pounds  of  fat  per  animal 
per  day  was  noted. 

The  annual  monetary  loss  in  conse- 
quence of  the  practice  of  inefficient 
milking  is  large.  By  the  simple  prac- 
tice of  the  manipulation  method  this 
waste  can  be  readily  controlled.  Mr. 
Milk  Farmer  are  you  going  to  do  your 


share  towards  eliminating  this  loss? 
For  this  is  a  problem  that  it  is  up  to  the 
individual  dairyman  to  solve.  Really 
the  difficulty  is  already  worked  out  for 
him.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  use 
of  the  answer  to  the  riddle.  The  coun- 
tryman who  milks  his  cows  according 
to  the  manipulation  method  is  not  only 
fattening  his  own  pocket-book  by  in- 
creasing the  dollar  and  cent  income 
from  his  dairying  operations  but  he  is 
also  improving  the  productive  capacity 
of  his  herd.  Thorough  milking  is  one 
of  the  greatest  aids  in  developing  the 
mammary  glands  of  the  cow  and  in 
increasing  her  capacity  for  profitable 
milk  production. 

The  additional  expense  of  practicing 
the  manipulation  method  is  practically 
negligible  as  the  gain  in  milk  and  fat 
yield  more  than  covers  the  added  cost. 
Where  the  milker  is  paid  fifteen  cents 
an  hour,  the  after  milking  of  twenty 
cow^s  would  cost  thirty  cents  a  day  as  it 
would  require  about  two  hours  to  per- 
form this  work.  However,  if  each  of 
the  animals  gave  an  increase  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  pound  of  fat  this  would  mean 
a  daily  gain  of  two  pounds  of  fat.  If 
butter  fat  is  worth  thirty  cents  a  pound 
the  net  profit  from  the  manipulative 
milking  of  the  twenty  cows  would 
amount  to  thirty  cents  a  day.  Figur- 
ing the  average  lactation  period  as  three 
hundred  days  the  average  net  profit 
from  a  herd  of  twenty  cows  milked  in 
this  manner  would  be  about  $90.  In 
the  average  dairy  state  that  has  a  cow 
population  of  one  million  animals  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  resultant 
dairy  products  of  $4,500,000  per  year 
would  be  possible  where  the  method  of 
after  milkinc  by  the  manipulation  sys- 
tem was  practiced. 
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Col.   Talbot's   old   bouse   nenr   St.   Tbomns.     A   pioiilr   party   on_  tbe   grounds. 


THE  PIONEERING  OF  COL.  TALBOT 


By  Hattie  Robinson 


Note. — Canada  has  many  instances  of  pioneering  experiments.  To-day 
we  are  particularly  impressed  with  such  colonization  work  as  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  West  are  doing,  and  as  foreign  colonies  are  doing,  such  as  the 
Doukhobors,  the  Mennonites,  and  others.  Other  schemes  in  New  Ontario 
and  the  West  are  being  brought  forward  from  time  to  time.  At  present 
some  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  C.P.E. 's  irrigation  scheme  around  Cal- 
gary. Hon.  Clifford  Sifton  and  Hon.  Frank  Oliver  started  immigration 
policies  for  Canada  that  really  began  the  big  flow  of  population  this  way 
from  Europe.  The  American  invasion  is  featured  in  this  issue  on  page  46. 
This  account  by  Miss  Hattie  Eobinson,  a  prominent  worker  in  the  Grange 
at  Middlemarch,  will  be  of  special  interest  in  throwing  light  upon  the  way 
some  of  the  older  settlements  of  Ontario  were  made. — Editor. 


NEAR  the  centre  of  Pinafore  Park,  St. 
Thomas,  stands  a  pyramid-shaped  cairn 
made  up  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of  sand- 
stone of  various  colors  and  shapes,  set 
together  with  cobblestone  and  cement. 
On  each  of  these,  one  word  is  chiseled. 
On  the  top  reads  "Erected  at  Centen- 
nial Anniversary  of  Talbot  Settlement 
May  1903."  Below  this  are  the  names 
of  the  seven  townships  of  Elgin  and  the 
initiated  know  that  the  remaining 
twenty-one  are  the  names  of  the  town- 


ships included  in  the  Talbot  Settle- 
ment. This  is  one  of  the  permanent 
marks  of  the  Centennial  festivities 
which  were  held  in  St.  Thomas  for  a 
week  including  the  21st  of  May,  and 
were  among  the  most  successful  ever  at- 
tempted in  Canada,  all  classes,  creeds 
and  nationalities  joining  harmoniously 
towards  making  this  event  worthy  of 
those  noble  pioneers  who  ''came,  saw 
and  conquered"  a  vast  wilderness  ex- 
tending from  the  Detroit  River  to  Long 
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Point  and  for  many  miles  north  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  where  now  stand 
the  influential  cities  of  Chatham,  St. 
Thomas  and  London. 

The  leading  spirit  in  changing  all 
this  was  the  Honorable  Thomas  Talbot 
of  Castle  de  Malahide,  County  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  born  17th  July,  1771.  At 
an  early  age  he  became  an  officer  in  the 
British  army  and  was  a  youthful  com- 
panion of  Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwards 
the  Iron  Duke.  They  served  together 
as  Aides  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a 
relative  of  Talbot.  His  regiment  being 
ordered  to  America,  Talbot  served  for 
four  years  as  private  secretary  to  the 
first  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada, the  faithful  and  energetic  Governor 
Simcoe,  who  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  exploring  the  unbroken  forest  and 
investigating  Canada's  magnificent 
lakes  and  rivers. 

In  the  winter  of  1793  the  Governor 
with  a  party  of  officials,  including  Tal- 
bot, visited  the  Mohawk  village  on  the 
Grand  River  and  under  the  guidance  of 
Chieftain  Brant,  proceeded  to  the 
Thames  where  the  Delaware  and  Chip- 
pewa Indians  lived.  Even  at  that  date 
the  church  and  school  on  the  reserve 
near  Brantford,  had  been  built  and  the 
Moravian  missionaries  were  teaching 
not  only  Christianity,  but  agriculture. 
The  Governor's  road,  Dundas  street,  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  London  was  the 
result  of  this  journey,  the  Governor  re- 
marking he  would  have  a  road  as 
straight  as  a  crow  could  fly.  Although 
the  site  of  the  city  of  London  did  not 
become  the  Government  centre  as  plan- 


Stoue  on  which  Indian  axes  were  ground  near 
Middlemarch. 


The    cairn     at     Pinafore     Parli,    St.     Thomas, 
erected  iu  1903  at  the  Talbot  Centennial. 


lied  by  Governor  Simcoe,  to  be  called 
Georgian  a  in  honor  of  King  George  III, 
it  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  Western  penin- 
sula. 

In  1797  Talbot's  regiment  was  re- 
called and  soon  after  was  sent  to  the 
Continent.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
returned  to  Canada,  for  in  1801,  a  let- 
ter dated  at  Skitteewaabaa,  was  writ- 
ten to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ask- 
ing for  his  influence  in  obtaining  the 
usual  grant  of  land  of  5,000  acres  to 
an  officer  desiring  to  make  his  perman- 
ent home  in  the  province.  After  con- 
siderable delay  and  much  correspon- 
dence, he  went  to  England  and  obtain- 
ed the  desired  patent  from  the  Crown, 
with  a  right  of  reserving  other  adjac- 
ent lands  for  settlement. 

HIS    COLONIZATION    SCHEME. 

For  every  50  acres  on  which  he  plac- 
ed a  bona-fide  settler,  he  was  to  receive 
50  acres.  This  additional  grant  he 
often  sold  to  the  settler  at  $3  per  acre. 
According  to  Talbot's  rule,  every  set- 
tler was  obli,o;ed  to  do  his  settlement 
duties  before  receiving  his  title.  These 
consisted  in  cultivating  ten  acres  of 
land  on  his  lot,  building  a  dwelling  on 
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it,  and  clearing  the  trees  on  one  half 
of  the  road  allowance  in  front  of  his 
land  inside  of  three  years.  He  after- 
wards obtained  permission  to  place 
settlers  on  100  acres  of  land  on  condi- 
tion of  performing  the  same  duties 
and  paying  the  fees  to  the  Government 
of  about  $33.  Many  agree  that  this 
2)Ian  was  a  wise  one  as  by  this  means, 
the  roads  were  established  and  the 
lazy  or  improvident  weeded  out.  Col. 
Talbot  was  proud  of  his  foresight  in 
this  matter  as  is  shown  by  this  extract 
from  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Colborne, 
written  in  1831,  when  the  population 
was  over  40,000. 

^'I  was  the  first  person  who  exact- 
ed the  performance  of  settlement 
duties  and  actual  residence  on  the 
land  located  which  at  that  time, 
was  considered  arbitrary  on  my 
part,  but  the  consequence  now  is 
that  the  settlers  that  I  forced  to 
comply  with  my  system  are  most 
grateful  and  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  could  not  otherwise 
have,  for  a  length  of  time,  deriv- 
ed by  the  accomplishment  of  good 
roads;  and  T  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  there  is  not  another 
settlement  in  North  America 
which  can,  for  its  age  and  extent, 
exhibit  so  compact  and  profitably 
settled  a  portion  of  the  new  world 
as  the  Talbot  Settlement.'' 

A  UNIQUE  REGISTRY   OFFICE. 

If  Colonel  Talbot  had  a  way  of  his 
own  in  settling  his  land  his  manner  of 
registering  it  was  still  more  unique. 
Upon  the  wall  of  the  room  used  for  an 
office,  hung  a  map  with  the  lots,  con- 
cessions, and  roads  marked  thereon. 
When  a  settler  arrived  this  was  taken 
down,  his  lot  selected,  and  name  en- 
tered with  lead  pencil.  Should  he  sell 
of  become  dispossessed  of  it,  the  name 
was  erased  and  the  new  one  entered. 
The  Colonel  appeared  as  judge,  jury, 
lawyer  and  registrar  in  one  which  cer- 
tainly would  be  less  expensive  than  the 
present  system. 

It  was  not  until  the  21st  of  May, 
1803,  that  he  arrived  by  boat  from  Long 


Point  with  a  few  menservants  to  make 
his  home  on  the  very  spot  so  much  ad- 
mired ten  years  before.  A  log  house 
was  built  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  lake  and  here  with  a  block 
of  wood  for  a  table  and  boughs  for  a 
bed,  his  backwoods  life  began.  He 
cooked  the  meals  for  his  men,  ground 
out  the  flour  by  means  of  a  hollow 
stump  and  a  stone,  mended  the  boots 
and  churned  the  butter.  The  one- 
roomed  hut  was  soon  exchanged  for  a. 
more  commodious  one,  '^his  castle  de 
Malahide"  which  was  a  long,  low 
range  of  buildings  built  of  logs  con- 
taining three  rooms,  store  room,  dining 
room,  also  used  as  office  and  reception 
room,  and  kitchen. 

LONDON  AND  PORT  STANLEY  GRAVEL 
ROAD. 

For  five  years  the  Colonel  and  his 
men  toiled  alone  exploring  the  coun- 
try, making  friends  with  the  Indians 
and  getting  ready  for  ''the  hum  of 
voices  yet  to  come."  The  only  one 
known  to  have  taken  up  a  homestead 
during  that  time  was  George  Crane, 
a  discharged  soldier  who  came  with 
him,  stayed  in  his  employ  for  three 
years,  and  then  settled  about  four 
miles  distant.  In  1804  John  Bost- 
wick  surveyed  and  blazed  a  trail  for 
a  road  which  is  now  part  of  the 
famous  Talbot  street,  and  took  up  two 
lots  at  the  mouth  of  Kettle  Creek,  now 


The  old  registry  and  post-office  built  by  Col, 
Burwell,  the  first  brick  building  in  the 
Talbot  settlement. 
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The   oldest    church    in     constant    use    in     the 
Talbot  settlement.     Built  in   1828. 


Port  Stanley.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Col.  Joseph  Ryerson,  of  Long  Point 
in  1808,  and  his  family  afterwards  be- 
came the  first  residents  of  Port  Stan- 
ley. Colonel  John  Bostwick  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  was  a  man  of  high  character.  In 
1822  he  built  a  warehouse  and  dealt 
in  grain.  He  also  gave  the  land  in 
1840  to  build  Christ  church,  the 
pulpit  being  supplied  at  first  by 
St.  Thomas  Church  rector.  Rev.  M. 
Burnham,  a  son-in-law  of  Col.  Bost- 
wick. The  I-ondon  and  Port  Stanley 
gravel  road  was  laid  out  by  him  start- 
ing at  St.  Thomas  in  1823.^  Thi^ 
road  was  built  on  an  old  Indian  trail 
from  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 

The  progress  of  the  settlement  was 
very  slow  for  in  1809  twelve  families 
only  are  recorded.  In  that  year  elohn 
Pearce,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  Col. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  Story  and  son  Walter, 
natives  of  Ireland,  came  tog^ether  by 
way  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Ermating- 
er  says,  "These  early  settlers  are  among 
the  best  who  have  ever  entered  the 
settlement.''  The  story  of  their  jour- 
ney reads  like  a  romance  and  is  told 
by  a  great  grandson,  Walter  Pearce. 
"The  three  families  and  a  hired  man, 
thirteen  souls  in  all  started  from  Erie, 
Pa.,  and  rowed  in  a  large  open  boat, 
around  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie. 
keeping  near  the  shore.  But  Walter 
Story  walked  around  by  land  alone 
and  drove  the  cattle.       They  were  a 


month  on  the  voyage  before  they  arriv- 
ed at  Port  Talbot." 

A   STIFF   PRESBYTERIAN. 

About  this  time  John  Barber  and 
James  Watson  also  from  Pennsylvania, 
settled  in  Southwold,  North-east  of 
Port  Talbot.  It  seems  John  Barber 
was  a  stiff  Presbyterian,  who  kept  the 
Sabbath  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to 
sunrise  on  Monday.  Whilst  doing 
his  settlement  duties  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  returning  to  Port  Talbot  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  get  his  food 
ready  for  the  coming  week.  One  night 
he  failed  to  appeaar.  The  Colonel  be- 
coming alarmed  walked  to  his  clearing 
carrying  some  provisions.  John,  who 
was  reading  his  Bible,  said  he  had 
worked  too  late,  so  could  not  break  the 
Sabbath  by  walking  over.  It  need  not 
be  told  the  scolding  he  received. 

James  Watson,  whose  farm  is  now 
called  Watson's  Corners,  gave  an  acre 
of  land  in  1816,  on  which  the  first 
school  house  was  built  in  the  settle- 
ment. It  was  made  of  logs,  and  was 
twenty  by  eighteen  feet.  The  first 
teacher  was  Wm.  Hannah,  and  the 
trustees,  John  Barber,  James  Watson 
and  Colonel  Burwell.  In  1820  this 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
frame  building  took  its  place  which  in 
turn  gave  place  to  the  present  brick 
structure.  Crowell  Wilson,  after- 
wards M.P.P..  taught  here  four  years. 
Being  an  excellent  Latin  scholar,  he 
taught  some  of  the  boys  this  language 
at  noon,  receiving  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  extra  for  this  work. 


Remains  of  two  rows  of  earthworks  on  an 
Indian  fort  three  miles  from  Port  Talbot, 
on  the  Henderson  farm.  Quite  large  trees 
have  since  grown  on  the  mounds. 
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Modern  science  makes  a  big  change  in  the  look  of  the  country.     This  is  Lynrlhurst  Bridge, 
St.   Thomas,   being   the   longest  cement  span  in  Canada. 


Colonel  Mahlon  Burwell  was  a  noted 
ynd  conspicuous  figure  in  political  and 
military  affairs  for  years.  He  came 
fiom  New  Jersey  and  being  a  surveyor, 
was  employed  in  laying  out  the  town- 
ships and  the  site  of  London.  For  his 
services  large  tracts  of  land  were  allot- 
ted to  him.  In  1811  appointed  Reg- 
istrar of  Middlesex,  Elgin  being  then 
a  port,  he  built  the  first  registry  and 
post  office  of  red  brick  on  his  lot  on 
the  town  line  between  Southwold  and 
Dunwich,  about  three  miles  from  Port 
Talbot.  The  walls  are  still  standing 
in  Burwell  Park. 

MORAVIAN  TOWN  DEVASTATION. 

After  the  ill-fated  engagement  at 
Moravian  town  the  United  States  sol- 
diers over-ran  this  part  of  the  province 
committing  many  depredations  as 
shown  by  a  petition  presented  by  Col- 
onel Talbot  to  the  Loyal  and  Patriotic 
Society,  asking  for  assistance.  The 
names  of  fifty  families  are  given  as  los- 
ing their  all.  The  grist  and  saw  mills 
erected  on  the  creek  by  the  Colonel, 
were  completely  destroyed,  causing 
great  inconvenience  as  the  nearest  one 
was  60  miles  away.  The  irons  of  this 
mill  were  afterwards  taken  to  Alaboro 
and  used  there  by  Peter  McKellar  at 
Sixteenth  Creek,  being  16  miles  from 
Port  Talbot.     Colonel  Talbot  narrowly 


escaped  death  as  the  following  instance 
by  Captain  Patterson  shows: 

'^On  the  approach  of  the  ma- 
■  rauders  they  both  agreed  it  was  in 
vain  to  resist.  The  first  who  en- 
tered the  premises  was  an  Indian, 
and  the  following  colloquy  took 
place  between  him  and  the  Cap- 
tain:— 'You   one  officer?'      'Yes.' 


On  the  bench   of  Lake  Erie,  just   below   the 
Talbot   house. 
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^What  officer?'    'Oh!  big  officers- 
Captain/    Others  came  rushing  up 
to  the  house  when  they  saw  Colonel 
Talbot  walking    off.      'Who  that 
yonder?'  said  the  Indian.  'He  big 
officer,  too?'     'No,'  said  Patterson. 
'He  is  only  the  man  that  tends  the 
sheep.'  (which  statement  was  true 
in  part).       At  the  same  moment 
two  Indians  levelled  their  rifles  at 
him,  when  the  other  called  not  to 
fire  on  the  poor  old  man  that  kept 
the  sheep  ^d  they  dropped  their 
rifles.        But  seeing   the   Colonel 
walking  off  at  a  brisk    step,  they 
were  not  satisfied    and  raised  their 
rifles  again  but  the  Colonel  in  the 
meantime  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
ravine." 
The  house  was  rifled  and  fired  but 
was   extinguished  by   Captain   Patter- 
son.    The    cattle  were    all  driven  off. 
Proceeding  along  Talbot  street  leaving 
desolation  in  their  wake  they  encamp- 
ed for  the  night  on  Daniel  Rapelje'? 
new  farm   (now    the   west    end  of  St. 
Thomas) . 

The  women  were  equally  brave  for 
they  cut  their  grain,  sometimes  having 
only  a  knife  to  do  it  with,  ground  their 
flour  in  a  handmill  if  x)ne  was  owned 
within  reaching  distance  and  cared  for 
the  stock,  being  obliged  to  defend  them 
from  the  wolves.    It  is  no  wonder  with 


such  mothers  that  the  Talbot  Settle- 
ment in  spite  of  reverses  grew  and  pros- 
pered. 

In  1817  a  movement  was  set  on  foot 
by  Dr.  Rolph  to  hold  a  Talbot. Anni- 
versary on  the  21st  of  May  to  comme- 
morate the  landing.  The  first  one  was 
held  at  Dr.  Lee's  hotel  in  Yarmouth, 
near  St.  Thomas,  attended  by  seventy- 
five  persons.  After  this  it  became  an 
annual  event,  and  was  celebrated  for 
twenty  years  with  appropriate  festivi- 
ties. A  dinner  and  speeches  and  toasts 
at  which  Colonel  Talbot  replied  always 
ending  with  "God  bless  you  all."  After 
the  dinner  the  ball  commenced  led  by 
the  Honorable  Founder  of  the  Settle- 
ment accompanied  by  the  prettiest  lady 
there,  even  hi?  advancing  years  proving 
no  hindrance  to  the  joyful  occasion. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  the  gifted  writer,  vis- 
ited the  Talbot  Settlement  in  1837, 
where  she  sperft  a  week  with  Colonel 
Talbot,  she  described  the  farm  of  600 
acres,  the  orchard  of  sixteen  acres  and 
its  roses.  In  conversation  she  question- 
ed him  about  his  life  work,  when  he 
made  the  oft-quoted  remark,  "I  have 
accomplished  what  I  resolved  upon.  My 
work  is  done.  But  not  for  the  universe 
would  I  again  go  through  the  horrors 
of  forming  this  settlement.  But  do  not 
imagine  I  repent  it.  I  like  my  retire- 
ment." 


Auother  big  change  in  the  lools  of  the  valley  since  Col.  Talbot  landed  there — the  M.C.R. 
Railway  Bridge.  This  view  shows  the  corner  where  the  first  four  settlers  located  lu 
St.  Thoraas. 


AGRICULTURE  AND   HORTICULTURE 


Note. — This  is  an  examination  paper  as  prescribed  for  the  examina- 
tions of  students  taking  the  agricultural  course  at  Guelph.  The  farmer  who 
reads  this  might  try  his  hand  at  *answering  the  questions.  He  will  find  in 
many  cases  that  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  do  things  than  it  is  to  tell  how 
to  do  them,  and  an  attempt  of  this  kind  might  disabuse  the  mind  of  some 
farmer  who  apparently  has  no  use  for  book  learning,  to  give  him  more 
respect  for  that  fine  class  of  men  who  are  writing  to  dignify  the  profession 
of  agriculture.  The  greatest  drawback  of  the  farm  life  to-day  is  the  man 
who  knows  it  all. — Editor, 


1.  On  Farm  Animals — Sketch  a  half  of  beef,  marking  the 
butcher's  cuts,  OR,  Describe  a  typical  dairy  cow. 

^.  On  Dairying — The  0.  A.  C.  is  to  have  new  dairy  stables: 
how  will  you  expect  them,  to  be  planned,  equipped  and 
finished  f 

S.  On  Poultry — Point  out  the  structural  features  of  the  100- 
fowl  hen-house  advocated  by  the  Poultry  Department. 

Jf..  On  Physics — The  site  on  which  your  school  garden  is  to  be 
made  is  heavy  clay.    Explain  how  you  will  try  to  work  it. 

5.  On  Bacteriology — How  do  bacteria  act  beneficially   (a)  in 

soil,  (b)  in  milk,  (c)  in  animals? 

6.  On  Agronomy— Outline  a  schedule  for  scoring  a  standing 

field  crop. 

7.  On  Field  Crops — Explain  the  process  of  plant  improvement 

by  selection  by  sketching  the  history  of  0.  A.  C.  No.  21 
Barley,  or  0.  A.  C.  No.  72  Oats. 

8.  On  Weeds — A  farmer's  field  is  infested  ivith  mustard  or 

couch  grass  or  perennial  sow  thistle.    Outline  a  plan  for 
eradicating  any  one  of  them. 

9.  On  Botany — Describe  a  typical  grass  flower,  OR,  Outline  the 

life  history  of  wheat  rust. 

10.  On  Plant  Propagation — Explain  the  method  employed  by 

nurserymen  in  producing  an  apple  tree  OR  a  peach  tree. 

11.  On  Vegetable  Gardening — Explain  structure  and  use  of  cold 

frame,  OR,  Tell  how  to  prepare  a  hot  bed. 

12.  On  Orcharding — What  are  the  requisites  for  a  proper  site 

for  an  apple  orchard? 

13.  On  Chemistry — Name  the  common  artificial  fertilizers  (giv- 

ing formulae  if  possible)  and  describe  a  test  for  any  one 
of  them. 

H.  On  Entomology — Name  the  common  insect  pests  of  the 
apple  and  describe  one  of  them. 
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THE  SHIFTING  OF  POPULATION 


By  Augustus  Bridle 


Note. — This  ,article  by  Mr.  Bridle  will  be  found  to  be  interesting  read- 
ing to  those  who  do  not  travel  enough  to  realize  what  a  big  shuffle  is  being 
made  in  population  and  how  fast  new  settlements  of  Canada  are  being 
turned  into  populous  neighborhoods.  The  Yankee  is  coming  across  the 
border.  He  is  not  only  invading  the  homestead  lands,  but  is  even  coming 
into  the  older  parts  of  Canada  and  buying  up  the  farms,  often  for  prices 
less  than  the  cost  of  the  improvements  before  the  spiritless  owners  of  these 
rich  Eastern  soils  awaken  to  the  possibilities  that  are  in  them.  The  Corn 
Show  at  Essex  in  February  will  be  a  success  if  it  turns  the  attention  of 
our  farmers  to  the  value  of  our  farms. — Editor. 


WHEN  a  Yankee  becomes  immigra- 
tion agent  for  Canada — well  at  any 
rate  it's  a  new  role,  and  one  very  un- 
popular with  public  opinion  t'other 
side  of  the  line.  Even  the  efforts  of  our 
diligent  and  enthusiastic  Canadian  of- 
ficials to  deplete  the  farm  lands  of  the 
western  States  have  not  been  appre- 
ciated by  American  editors  and  poli- 
ticians. The  fact  that  we  have  already 
more  than  half  a  million  Americans  in 


the  West  seems  to  irritate  these  political 
economists.  That  in  the  words  of  the 
old  Salvation  Army  song,  ''There's 
room  for  millions  more,"  makes  them 
suspicious  of  our  real  loyalty  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  were  not  always  so  generous  pro- 
viding homes  for  people.  They  re- 
member when  last  generation  we  had 
al)0ut  six  million  people,  being  one  to 
about  every  twenty-five  square  miles  of 
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territory;  j^et  we  sent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands across  the  line,  into  New  Eng- 
land, to  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit  and  San 
Francisco.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  were  kind  enough  to  take  care 
of  our  surplus  population.  We  were 
over-populated.  They  knew  it.  With 
rather  less  territory,  they  had  more 
than  ten  times  as  many  people — yet 
they  had  room  for  millions  more.  We 
sent  some  of  the  millions  along. 

According  to  the  best  reports  these 
Canadians  we  shipped  out  to  Uncle  Sam 
had  no  capital — in  the  shape  of  money, 
goods  and  chattels.  They  went  out  to 
make  money,  which  was  very  scarce  in 
Canada.  In  those  days  we  had  but  one 
little  gold-mine,  down  around  Madoc; 
no  silver  mines  at  all;  apparently  no 
iron  and  copper  and  nickel ;  only  a  few 
million  acres  of  land  fit  for  anything 
but  pastures  or  moose  runs;  plenty  of 
forest  but  no  market  for  timber;  only 
two  cities  and  both  asleep;  Winnipeg 
a  mediaeval  fur  post,  Vancouver  a  place 
for  ships  that  coi>ld  get  no  further  into 
a  country  that  seemed  to  have  no  trade, 
Toronto  a  college  town,  Montreal  with 
about  two  hundred  thousand  French  or 
less,  a  few  thousand  Irish  and  very  few 
English,  and  Quebec  merely  a  remnant 
of  war. 

CANADA  A  GOOD  LAND   TO   LEAVE. 

In  fact  Canada  was  a  first-class  land 
to  leave,  and  the  average  youns;  man 
'•'with  any  sand  in  his  craw"  left  it. 

So  far  as  we  can  remember  those 
days  there  was  no  howl  in  the  United 
States  about  young  Canadians  stealing 
jobs  from  young  Americans.  There 
seemed  to  be  room  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  for  all  we  had  a  mind  to  send — 
of  the  kind.  And  most  of  them  were 
young  men  from  high  school,  business 
college  and  university,  who  had  spenr, 
what  little  money  they  had  been  able 
to  rake  up  in  paying  for  w^hat  educa- 
tion they  had. 

Ever  since  the  hard  times  that  suc- 
ceeded the  World's  Fair,  the  big  popu- 
lation-octopus across  the  line  seems  to 
have  been  tolerably  glad  to  have  and 


to  hold  these  many  thousands  of  ca- 
pable Canadians.  It  didn't  really  mat- 
ter that  a  large  percentage  of  them 
never  became  American  citizens,  re- 
nouncing allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
They  were  good  producers,  good  con- 
sumers, good  boosters — and  a  great  deal 
more  efficient  to  the  United  States  than 
the  millions  of  polyglots  that  went  in 
from  Europe.  They  had  the  best  hard- 
knocks'  training  that  a  new  world  could 
give.  They  knew  the  value  of  hard 
labor  and  plenty  of  it.  In  fact  they 
had  a  sort  of  capital  to  invest  in  the 
United  States  better  than  money,  goods 
and  chattels.  They  had  brains  and 
diligence  and  love  of  labor. 

And  these  Canadians  have  helped  to 
make  the  United  States.  They  have 
helped  to  build  up  industries,  to  extend 
railroads,  to  man  colleges,  to  operate 
factories,  to  manage  businesses,  to  solve 
political  problems,  to  get  out  news- 
papers and  to  write  for  magazines. 

EACH   YANKEE   BRINGS   $1,000. 

The  half  million  or  more  of  Amer- 
icans that  have  drifted  across  from  the 
wTstern  States  into  the  wheat  lands  of 
Canada  are  said  to  bring  an  average 
of  a  thousand  dollars  each  of  real  cap- 
ital. At  least  that  is  the  average  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  though  the 
first-comers  brought  little  but  a  wagon- 
load  and  a  hope  for  the  future. 

According  to  United  States  methods 
of  arithmetic  a  vearly  investment  of 
$50,000,000  American  capital  in  Can- 


Bi-ight  Canadian   girls  on  sleek   Indian   ponies 
enjoying  -ife  west  of  Edmonton. 
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Farmers  from  the  South  reaping  bumper  oat  crops  in  Agricola  settlement  near  Fort  Sas- 
liatchewan.  Northern  Alberta,  which  25  years  ago  was  looked  upon  as  beyond  the 
bounds  of  civilization. 


ada,  coupled  with  the  extra  investment 
of  50,000  lives — is  rather  too  generous 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Uncle 
Sam  has  no  objections  to  investing  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  in  Canadian 
factories,  if  Canadians  will  be  so  selfish 
as  to  keep  tariffs  up  and  American 
goods  out.  But  he  hates  like  sin  to  lose 
population  along  with  the  money;  be- 
cause the  population  has  a  habit  of 
never  coming  back — whereas  dividends 
cross  the  line  without  duty  or  inspec- 
tion by  the  immigration  authorities. 

Uncle  Sam  has  a  notion  that  our  ab- 
sorption of  his  people  along  with  their 
goods  and  chattels  is  a  poor  pay-back 
for  his  kindness  in  accepting  our  sur- 
plus population  that  we  had  no  work 
for  a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  movement  still  goes  on. 
Canadian  governments  and  railroads 
are  looking  after  that. 

Now  the  latest  phase  of  the  move- 
ment is — that  down  in  Indiana  the 
Yankee  has  himself  turned  immigra- 
tion agent  for  Canada.  During  the  past 
year  or  two  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  corn  lands  in  the  counties 
between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Erie 
have  been  bought  by  a  syndicate  from 
Ontario  farmers.  The  land  is  being  re- 
sold to  farmers  from  Indiana.  The 
syndicate  have  an  office  in  Detroit. 
They  have  agents  in  the  counties.  The 
lowlands  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Lambton 
have  been  spied  out.  The  corn-cribs 
have  been  inspected.     The  corn  fields, 


this  year  ten  to  twelve  feet  high  with 
white  and  yellow  Dent  corn,  have  been 
sized  up. 

ESSEX  CORN  LANDS  GOOD. 

The  syndicate  say  that  these  corn 
lands  are  as  good  for  corn  as  the  land 
in  Indiana  that  sells  for  two  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  The  price  paid  for  the 
Canadian  land  varies  ^rom  fifty  to  sev- 
enty-five dollars  an  acre.  The  syndi- 
cate tile  the  land.  In  those  lowlands 
tiling  increases  yield  about  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  tiling  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  dollars  an  acre;  at  least 
that^s  all  it  costs  the  syndicate  who  put 
their  tiles  down  every  eight  rods  which 
is  reckoned  to  be  about  half-tiling.  But 
it  will  do  for  the  present.  The  Indiana 
farmer  who  is  crowded  out  at  home  can 
finish  the  job. 

Meanwhile  the  Indiana  farmer  pays 
from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre  for  the  land. 
He  brings  up  his  family  and  his  goods 
and  chattels.  The  Ontario  farmer 
moves  out.  He  and  his  father  before 
him  chopped  the  trees  and  cleared  the 
land  and  dug  the  ditches.  But  he  has 
no  objections  to  letting  the  Yankee 
have  it.  Sentiment  he  may  have  had 
for  the  land  that  his  fathers  made;  just 
a?  the  Englishman  has  for  the  land 
where  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  lie 
buried.  But  modern  betterment  and 
the  march  of  civilization  on  the  farm 
has  become  a  bigger  economic  fact  than 
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sentiment.  The  son  of  the  man  who 
chopped  the  trees  in  lower  Ontario  sells 
out  to  the  grandsons  of  men  who  clean- 
ed up  the  scrub  oaks  of  Indiana. 

THE   BUMP    OF    LOCALITY. 

The  shifting  of  population  in  new 
Canada  may  be  a  problem:  in  older 
Canada  it  is  something  of  a  paradox. 
We  have  long  ago  forgotten  how  the 
Indian  felt  when  his  hunting-grounds 
were  camped  upon  by  French  and  Eng- 
lish ;  when  he  saw  the  bush  cut  down 
and  logged  up  and  burned,  that  the 
white  man  might  gj:ow  crops  and  make 
roads  and  build  towns.  Yet  the  old 
sentiment  once  in  a  while  re-emerges, 
and  we  discover  that  after  all  our  civi- 
lized development  we  still  have  about 
us  lingering  traces  of  the  savage  who 
never  dreamed  of  a  railway,  and  whose 
bump  of  locality  was  so  strong  that  he 
never  got  far  away  from  the  voice  of 
one  river. 

The  double  shuffle  of  population  is 
particularly  felt  in  the  English-speak- 
ing provinces  of  older  Canada.  Quebec 
has  little  of  which  to  complain.  True, 
that  years  ago  many  thousands  of 
T'rench-Canadians  migrated  to  New 
England;  but  the  cause  was  simple — 
too  many  folk,  too  little  land  and  scarce 
any  wages  at  all.  The  places  left  by 
these  Frenchmen,  who  with  their  de- 
scendants work  in  the  factories  of  New 
England,  were  never  filled  by  any  but 
their  own  people.  Quebec  is  still 
French.  And  outside  of  the  big  cen- 
tres of  trade  and  industry,  Quebec  will 
probably  never  be  anything  else. 

Not  so  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  where  already  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  have  gone  to 
the  Western  wheat  lands,  and  whose 
places  it  is  necessary  to  fill  with  fresh 
immigrants  from  the  British  Isles.  The 
recent  effort  of  New  Brunswick  through 
the  Farm  Lands  Act  to  people  its  vacant 
lands  illustrates  how  keenly  the  eastern 
provinces  have  felt  the  competition  of 
the  prairie. 

THE  DRAIN   FROM   NOVA  SCOTIA. 

So  in  Nova  Scotia.  Newspapers  have 
wailed — largely  in  vain.     So  fair  was 


the  land  slowly  being  drained  of  its 
increase  of  people  by  migration  to 
cheap  land  and  free  land  in  the  West, 
that  it  began  to  feel  to  many  an  East- 
erner like  a  repetition  of  Goldsmith's 
"Deserted  Village."  What  was  the 
remedy?  Every  year  thousands  of 
young  men  trekked  West  to  help  har- 
vest the  wheat.  Every  year  hundreds 
failed  to  use  iheir  return  tickets.  The 
wheat-fields  had  got  them.  They  home- 
steaded  or  bought  cheap  farms  or  drove 
slakes  in  the  towns  where  work  was 
plentiful  and  wages  high.  Immigrants 
that  came  in  by  the  first  liners  of  spring 
before  the  St.  Lawrence  route  was  clear, 
saw  the  lovely  land  that  to  so  many 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  England 
or  Scotland  over  again.  But  they  pass- 
ed on  to  the  prairie.  Perhaps  if  the 
Government  could  induce  the  steamship 
companies  to  land  immigrants  at  Van- 
couver, they  would  keep  the  trail  till 
they  got  to  the  valleys  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick.  For  it's  the  way 
of  population,  once  it  sets  out,  to  move 
as  far  as  possible,  as  long  as  the  price 
of  moving  is  low ;  especially  if  the  tick- 
ets read  right  through  from  Liverpool 
or  Bristol  or  Southampton  to  some 
place  on  the  fabulous  prairie. 

How  has  it  been  in  Ontario?  Similar 
but  not  the  same.  Here  again  thou- 
sands have  gone  west.  That  movement 
began  as  soon  as  the  C.  P.  R.  was 
through.  It  died  away  and  revived 
again.  None  too  soon  perhaps  in  many 
cases.  The  families  were  bigger  than 
the  farms.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago 
a  fifty-acre  farm  supplied  labor  and 
food  and  clothes  to  a  family.  But  their 
wants  were  few.  Now  twice  the  land 
will  scarce  do  for  half  the  family.  The 
modern  Ontario  farmer  is  a  bigger 
farmer.  He  needs  more  land.  He  is 
able  to  work  more  land.  Machinery 
has  multiplied  his  powers  along  with 
the  cost  of  living.  To  make  a  profit  on 
the  land  commensurate  with  what  the 
land  is  worth  the  farmer  must  spend 
more.  His  standard  of  living  is  higher. 
I/ess  than  thirty  years  ago  Goldwin 
Smith  in  his  book  "Canada  and  the 
Canadian   Question" — as  if  one  ques- 
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tion  was  all  Canada  had  and  one  man 
might  settle  it! — defined  the  Canadian 
farmer's  economics  by  stating  that  he 
sold  all  of  his  produce  that  was  fit  to 
sell  and  consumed  the  rest.  Which 
was  somewhat  true,  as  it  has  been  of 
many  a  primitive  people  forced  to  wrest 
a  living  from  small  plots  of  land  in  the 
teeth  of  the  very  devil. 

The  farmer  of  this  century  has  no 
such  economics.  He  is  sure  of  a  mar- 
ket for  all  he  produces.  He  is  equally 
sure  that  he  needs  to  consume  the  best 
of  what  he  can  raise;  that  he  must 
spend  more  on  what  once  would  have 
been  called  luxuries  than  he  then  spent 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 

ONTARIO   FARMS   APPRECIATING. 

So  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
has  brought  about  a  need  for  more  land 
to  make  it  possible  to  live  at  a  fair  pro- 
fit on  the  investment.  When  the  west- 
ward  trek   first   began   to   deplete   the 


farms  of  Ontario  about  the  time  of  the 
Northwest  Rebellion,  an  average  farm 
in  Ontario  was  worth  less  than  forty 
dollars  an  acre.  To-day  the  same  land 
is  worth  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  dol- 
lars an  acre.  Why?  Because  it  pro- 
duces more;  because  modern  methods 
of  farming  have  reduced  the  waste  of 
nature  and  increased  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  More — because  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country  has  called  into 
being  a  bigger  home  market  right  at 
the  farmer's  door.  The  urban,  mainly 
consuming  population  of  Ontario  has 
much  more  ihan  doubled  in  twenty 
years.  The  amount  of  produce  con- 
sumed has  increased  faster  than  the 
urban  population.  The  standard  of 
living  has  been  raised  in  the  town  even 
more  than  in  the  country.  Prices  of 
farm  commodities  have  gone  up.  Rail- 
ways and  trolley  lines  and  better  roads 
have  multiplied  the  ease  of  transporta- 
tion.    A  hundred-acre  farm  within  ten 
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Essex  corn  lands  are  good,  but  this  is  not  Essex.  It  is  a  corn  field  near  Fort  Saskatche- 
wan on  the  12th  of  September,  1912.  The  corn  measured  over  SV2  feet,  and  justifies  the 
slogan  of  the  Corn  Growers  in  extending  the   corn   line   Northward. 


miles  of  any  considerable  town  or  city 
to-day  produces  much  more  than  twice 
the  value  of  what  it  did  in  the  days  of 
few  factories  and  low  prices  and  small 
wages. 

At  the  same  time  to  bring  about  an 
increase  of  production  the  farmer  has 
been  compelled  to  invest  more  in  his 
land.  He  has  a  better  house  and  bigger 
barns;  more  horses  at  three  times  the 
price  they  used  to  be;  more  cattle  and 
hogs  and  sheep — all  at  an  increased 
value ;  more  machinery — in  many  cases 
costing  as  much  to  buy  as  the  whole 
farm  was  worth  when  father  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged man.  He  has  wire  fences  that 
cost  about  four  hundred  dollars  a  mile 
for  the  raw  material.  He  has  tile 
drains  that  cost  at  least  twenty  dollars 
an  acre.  He  has  fruit  trees  that  have 
cost  large  money  to  improve  and  to 
preserve.  He  has  better  roads,  better 
schools,  more  expensive  teachers,  better 
churches  with  preachers  whose  salaries 
have  also  increased — at   least    a   good- 


sized  fraction  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Along  the  road  are  the  poles 
and  wires  of  rural  telephones  connect- 
ing with  every  farmhouse  whose  owner 
is  willing  to  pay  the  annual  rental  for 
the  same.  Rural  delivery  of  mails  has 
put  him  on  a  near  level  with  the  towns- 
man. Motor-cars  call  for  his  cream  and 
in  many  cases  delivers  his  goods.  He 
is  able  to  market  his  wheat  and  his  hogs 
and  his  fruit  at  the  station  three  miles 
away,  whereas  once  he  had  to  drive 
twenty  miles  to  the  county  town. 

In  short  life  on  the  Ontario  farm  has 
b<^.come  so  much  revolutionized  that  it 
not  only  costs  more  but  is  worth  more 
to  live  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  of 
the  saw-mill  and  the  logging-bee.  The 
value  of  living  is  reflected  in  the  price 
of  the  land. 

The  one  offset  to  this  increase  of 
value  in  the  land  has  been  and  still  is 
the  scarcity  of  help.  Machinery  has  in- 
creased the  efficiency  of  men  and 
horses.    But  it*  has  not  compensated  for 
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the  disappearance  of  that  useful  and 
admirable  type  of  citizen  once  known 
as  the  hired  man.  There  is  now  no 
Ontario  hired  man  in  the  sense  that 
there  used  to  be.  He  is  either  the  own- 
er of  a  farm  or  a  tenant  of  one;  or  he 
has  gone  west  along  with  the  immi- 
grant and  become  a  homesteader.  His 
place  is  precariously  taken  by  the  new- 
comer; in  many  cases  by  the  English 
immigrant. 

But  the  supply  is  less  than  the  de- 
mand. The  farmer  is  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  pay  the  hired  man  as  much 
wages  as  he  can  get  in  town;  nor  to 
compensate  him  for  staying  off  the  land 
as  a  freeholder.  The  difficulty  of 
either  getting  or  keeping  a  man  is  the 
bugbear  of  many  a  farmer  in  Ontario. 
One  man  .makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween getting  a  crop  harvested  on  time 
and  leaving  it  out  till  it  throws  all  the 
farm  operations  behind.    In  many  cases 


it  makes  the  difference  between  get- 
ting it  in  decently  at  all  and  waiting 
until  the  farmer  is  able  to  borrow  help 
from  a  neighbor  who  probably  needs 
to  borrow  from  somebody  else. 

The  advent  of  the  immigrant  and 
uncertain  hired  man  who  may  be  here 
to-day  and  ten  miles  away  to-morrow  is 
one  phase  of  the  paradox  of  shifting 
population  in  Ontario.  The  farmer's 
son  and  the  once  bushwhacker  who  be- 
came a  regular  hired  man  has  been 
replaced  by  the  itinerant. 

These  changes  are  unsettling.  They 
are  part  of  a  silent  resolution  in  rural 
life  that  has  been  more  radical  in  Can- 
ada than  in  the  United  States,  because 
more  sudden.  But  they  are  part  of  the 
making  of  a  bigger  Canada  which  as  it 
began  on  the  farm  must  look  mainly  to 
the  farm  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
future. 


THE     MEMORY 


Oh,  the  old  sea-wall  on  the  coast  of  Clare, 

Against  a  sunlit  sky, 
The  hush  of  the  keen,  salt-scented  air. 

And  the  white  clouds  sailing  high. 

A  bird-note  soaring  in  reckless  joy, 
And  clear,  from  a  tossing  boat. 

The  call  of  a  gray-eyed  sailor-boy 

From  a  brave  young  Irish  throat. 

Out  from  the  past  it  comes  back  to  me. 
Soft  through  a  mist  of  tears; 

I  hear  the  croon  of  the  treacherous  sea 
Across  the  lonely  years. 

Never  again  were  skies  so  blue 

Above  the  water's  gleam. 
For  an  Irish  heart  is  ever  true, 

And  only  once  comes  the  dream! 

— By  Faith  Baldwin  in 


THE  SMOKE  BELLEW  SERIES 

WONDER  OF  WOMEN— Part  II 


Note. — Farmer's  Magazine  has  run  the  whole  series  of  Smoke  Bellew, 
by  Jack  London,  and  has  been  gratified  to  learn  of  the  way  these  have 
been  received  by  our  readers.  Many  farmers  have  told  us  that  this  series 
has  been  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  magazine,  and  they  have  enjoyed 
every  issue.  This  series  will  be  concluded  in  our  February  number.  The 
whole  series  is  put  out  in  book  form.  Other  stories  are  being  arranged  for 
which  assure  to  our  readers  the  highest  class  literature  that  any  farm 
paper  has  ever  attempted  in  Canada. — Editor. 


By  Jack  London 


VIII. 


SMOKE'S  new  situation  at  Snass's 
fire  was  embarrassing.  He  saw  more  of 
Labiskwee  than  ever.  In  its  sweetness 
and  innocence,  the  frankness  of  her  love 
was  terrible.  Her  glances  were  love 
glances ;  every  look  was  a  caress.  A  score 
of  times  he  nerved  himself  to  tell  her  of 
Joy  Gastell,  and  a  score  of  times  he  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  coward.  The 
damnable  part  of  it  was  that  Labiskwee 
was  so  delightful.  She  was  good  to  look 
upon.  Despite  the  hurt  to  his  self-es- 
teem of  every  moment  spent  with  her, 
he  pleasured  in  every  such  moment.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was  really 
learning  woman,  and  so  clear  was  Lab- 
iskwee's  soul,  so  appalling  in  its  inno- 
cence and  ignorance,  that  he  could  not 
misread  a  line  of  it.  All  the  pristine 
goodness  of  her  sex  was  in  her,  unclut- 
tered by  the  conventionality  of  know- 
ledge or  the  deceit  of  self -protection.  In 
memory  he  reread  his  Schopenhauer 
and  knew  beyond  all  cavil  that  the  sad 
philosopher  was  wrong.  To  know  wo- 
man, as  smoke  came  to  know  Labiskwee, 
was  to  know  that  all  woman-haters  were 
sick  men. 

Labiskwee  was  wonderful,  and  yet,  be- 
side her  face  in  the  flesh  burned  the 


vision  of  the  face  of  Joy  Gastell.  Joy 
had  control,  restraint,  all  the  feminine 
inhibitions  of  civilization,  yet,  by  the 
trick  of  his  fancy  and  the  living  preach- 
ment of  the  woman  before  him,  Joy 
Gastell  was  stripped  to  a  goodness  at  par 
with  Labiskwee's.  The  one  but  appre- 
ciated the  other,  and  all  women  of  all 
the  world  appreciated  by  what  Smoke 
saw  at  Snass's  fire  in  the  snow-land  in 
the  soul  of  Labiskwee. 

And  Smoke  learned  about  himself, 
He  remembered  back  to  all  he  knew  of 
Joy  Gastell,  and  he  knew  that  he  loved 
her.  Yet  he  delighted  in  Labiskwee. 
And  what  was  this  feeling  of  delight 
but  love?  He  could  demean  it  by  no 
less  a  name.  Love  it  was.  Love  it  must 
be.  And  he  was  shocked  to  the  roots  of 
his  soul  by  the  discovery  of  this  poly- 
gamous strain  in  his  nature.  He  had 
heard  it  argued,  in  the  San  Francisco 
studios,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  love  two  women,  or  even  three  wo- 
men, at  a  time.  But  he  had  not  believed 
it.  How  could  he  believe  it  when  he 
had  not  had  the  experience?  Now  it  was 
different.  He  did  truly  love  two  wo- 
men, and  though  most  of  the  time  he 
was  convinced  he  loved  Joy  Gastell 
more,  there  were  other  moments  when 
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he   felt   with   equal   certainty   that   he 
loved  Labiskwee  more. 

''There  must  be  many  women  in  the 
world,"  she  said  one  day.  ''And  women 
like  men.  Many  women  must  have 
liked  you.     Tell  me." 

He  did  not  reply. 

"Tell  me,"  she  insisted. 

"I  have  never  married,"  he  evaded. 

"And   there  is   no  one   else? no 

other  Iseult  out  there  beyond  the  moun- 
tains?" 

Then  it  was  that  Smoke  knew  him- 
self a  coward.  He  lied.  Reluctantly 
he  did  it,  but  he  lied.  He  shook  his 
head  wdth  a  slow  indulgent  smile,  and 
in  his  face  was  more  of  fondness  than 
he  dreamed  as  he  noted  Labiskwee's 
swift  joy-transfiguration. 

He  excused  himself  to  himself.  His 
reasoning  was  Jesuitical  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  yet  he  was  not  Spartan 
enough  to  strike  this  child-woman  a 
quivering  heart-stroke. 

Snass,  too,  was  a  perturbing  factor 
in  the  problem.  Little  escaped  his 
keen  black  eyes,  and  he  spoke  signific- 
antly. 

"No  man  cares  to  see  his  daughter 
married,"  he  said  to  Smoke.  "At  least, 
no  man  of  imagination.  It  hurts.  The 
thought  of  it  hurts,  I  tell  you.  Just 
the  same,  in  the  natural  order  of  life, 
Margaret  must  marry  some  time." 

A  pause  fell,  and  Smoke  caught  him- 
self wondering  for  the  thousandth  time 
what  Snass's  history  must  be. 

"I  am  a  harsh,  cruel  man,"  Snass 
went  on.  "Yet  the  law  is  the  law,  an-d 
I  am  just.  Nay,  here  with  this  primi- 
tive people,  I  am  the  law  and  the  jus- 
tice. Beyond  my  will  no  man  goes. 
Also,  I  am  a  father,  and  all  my  days 
I  have  been  cursed  with  imagination." 

Whither  his  monologue  tended, 
Smoke  did  not  learn,  for  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  burst  of  chiding  and  silvery 
laughter  from  Labiskwee's  tent,  where 
she  played  with  a  new-caught  wolf-cub. 
A  spasm  of  pain  twitched  Snass's  face. 

"I  can  stand  it,"  he  muttered  grim- 
ly. "Labiskwee  must  be  married,  and 
it  is  my  fortune,  and  her's,  that  you 
a,re  here.     I  had  little  hopes  of  Four 


Eyes.  McCan  was  so  hopeless  I  turn- 
ed him  over  to  a  squaw  who  had  light- 
ed her  fire  twenty  seasons.  If  it  hadn't 
been  you,  it  would  have  been  an  In- 
dian. Libash  might  have  become  the 
father  of  my  grandchildren." 

And  then  Labiskwee  came  from  her 
tent  to  the  fire,  the  wolf-cub  in  her 
arms,  drawn  as  by  a  magnet,  to  gaze 
upon  the  man,  in  her  eyes  the  love  that 
art  had  never  taught  to  hide. 

IX. 

"Listen  to  me,"  said  McCan.  "The 
spring  thaw  is  here,  an'  the  crust  is 
comin'  on  the  snow.  It's  the  time  to 
travel,  exceptin'  for  the  spring  blizzards 
in  the  mountains.  I  know  them.  I 
w^ould  run  with  no  less  a  man  than 
you." 

"But  you  can't  run,"  Smoke  contra- 
dicted. "You  can  keep  up  with  no 
man.  Your  backbone  is  limber  as 
thawed  marrow.  If  I  run,  I  run  alone. 
The  world  fades,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
never  run.  Caribou  meat  is  very  good, 
and  soon  will  come  summer  and  the 
salmon." 

Said  Snass:  "Your  partner  is  dead. 
My  hunters  did  nbt  kill  him.  They 
found  the  body  frozen  in  the  first  of 
the  spring  storms  in  the  mountains, 
No  man  can  escape.  When  shall  we 
celebrate  your  marriage?" 

And  Labiskwee:  "I  watch  you. 
There  is  trouble  in  your  eyes,  in  your 
face.  Oh,  I  do  know  all  your  face. 
There  is  a  little  scar  on  your  neck,  just 
under  the  ear.  When  you  are  happy, 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  turn  up. 
When  you  think  sad  thoughts  they 
turn  down.  When  you  smile  there  are 
three  and  four  wrinkles  at  the  corner 
of  your  eyes.  When  you  laugh  there 
are  six.  Sometimes  I  have  almost 
counted  seven.  But  I  cannot  count 
them  now.  I  have  never  read  books. 
I  do  not  know  how  to  read.  But  Four 
Eyes  taught  me  much.  My  grammar 
is  good.  He  taught  me.  And  in  his 
own  eyes  I  have  seen  the  trouble  of 
the  hunger  for  the  world.  He  was  often 
hungry  for  the  world,  yet  here  was  good 
meat,    and    fish    in    plenty,    and    the 
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berries  and  the  roots,  and  often 
flour  that  came  back  for  the  furs 
through  the  Porcupines  and  the  Lusk- 
was.  Yet  was  he  hungry  for  the  world. 
Is  the  world  so  good  that  you,  too,  are 
hungry  for  it?  Four  Eyes  had  noth- 
ing. But  you  have  me.''  She  sighed 
and  shook  her  head.  ''Four  Eyes  died 
still  hungry  for  the  world.  And  if  you 
lived  here  always  would  you,  too,  die 
hungry  for  the  world?  I  am  afraid 
T  do  not  know  the  world.  Do  you  want 
to  run  away  to  the  world?" 

Smoke  could  not  speak,  but  by  his 
mouth-corner  lines  was  she  convinced. 

Minutes  of  silence  passed,  in  which 
she  visibly  struggled,  while  Smoke 
cursed  himself  for  the  unguessed  weak- 
ness that  enabled  him  to  speak  the 
truth  about  his  hunger  for  the  world, 
while  it  kept  his  lips  tight  on  the 
truth  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
woman. 

As^ain  Labiskwee  sighed. 

"Very  well.  T  love  you  more  than 
T  fear  my  father's  anger,  and  he  is 
more  terrible  in  anojer  than  a  moun- 
tain storm.  You  told  me  what  love  is. 
This  is  the  test  of  love.  I  shall  help 
you  to  run  back  to  the  world." 


X. 


Smoke  awakened  softly  and  without 
movement.  Warm  small  fingers  touch- 
ed his  cheek  and  slid  gently  to  a  pres- 
sure on  his  lips.  For,  with  the  chill 
and  frost  clinging  in  it,  next  tingled  his 
skin,  and  the  one  word,  ''Come,"  was 
breathed  in  his  ear.  He  sat  up  care- 
fully and  listened.  The  hundreds  of 
wolf-dogs  in  the  camp  had  lifted  their 
nocturnal  song,  but  under  the  volume 
of  it,  close  at  hand,  he  could  distinguish 
the  light  regular  breathing  of  Snass. 

Labiskwee  tugged  gently  at  Smoke's 
sleeve,  and  he  knew  she  wished  him  to 
follow.  He  took  his  moccasins  and 
German  socks  in  his  hand  and  crept 
out  into  the  snow  in  his  sleeping  moc- 
casins. Beyond  the  glow  from  the  dy- 
ing embers  of  the  fire,  she  indicated 
to  him  to  put  on  his  outer  foot-gear, 
and  while  he  obeyed,  she  went  back 
nnder  the  fly  where  Snass  slept. 


Feeling  the  hands  of  his  watch 
Smoke  found  it  was  one  in  the  morn- 
ing. Quite  warm  it  was,  he  decided, 
not  more  than  ten  below  zero.  Labisk- 
wee rejoined  him  and  led  him  on 
through  the  dark  runways  of  the 
sleeping  camp.  Walk  lightly  as  they 
could  the  frost  crunched  crisply  under 
their  moccasins,  but  the  sound  was 
drowned  by  the  clamor  of  the  dogs,  too 
deep  in  their  howling  to  snarl  at  the 
man  and  woman  who  passed. 

"Now  we  can  talk,"  she  said  ,when 
the  last  fire  had  been  left  half  a  mile 
behind. 

In  the  starlight,  facing  him.  Smoke 
noted  for  the  first  time  that  her  arms 
were  burdened,  and,  on  feeling,  dis- 
covered she  carried  his  snowshoes,  a 
rifle,  two  belts  of  ammunition,  and  his 
sleeping  robes. 

"I  have  everything  fixed,"  she  said, 
with  a  happy  little  laugh.  "I  have  been 
two  days  making  the  cache.  There  is 
meat,  even  flour,  matches,  and  skis, 
which  go  best  on  the  hard  crust  and, 
when  they  break  through,  the  webs  will 
hold  up  longer.  Oh,  I  do  know  snow-tra- 
vel, and  we  shall  go  fast,  my  lover." 

Smoke  checked  his  speech.  That 
she  had  been  arranging  his  es- 
cape was  surprise  enough,  but  that  she 
had  planned  to  go  with  him  was  more 
than  he  was  prepared  for.  Unable  to 
think  immediate  action,  he  gently,  one 
by  one,  took  her  burdens  from  her.  He 
put  his  arm  around  her  and  pressed 
her  close,  and  still  he  could  not  think 
what  to  do. 

"God  is  good,"  she  whispered.  "He 
sent  me  a  lover." 

Yet  Smoke  was  brave  enough  not  to 
suggest  his  going  alone.  And  ere  he 
spoke  he  saw  all  his  memory  of  the 
bright  world  and  the  sun-lands  reel 
and  fade. 

"We  will  go  back,  Labiskwee,"  he 
said.  "You  will  be  my  wife,  and  we 
shall  live  alwavs  with  the  Caribou  peo- 
ple." 

"No !  no !"  She  shook  her  head ;  and 
her  body,  in  the  circle  of  his  arm,  re- 
sented his  proposal.  "I  know.  I  have 
thought  much.  The  hunger  for  the 
world  would  come  upon  you,  and  in  the 
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long  nights  it  would  devour  your  heart. 
Four  Eyes  died  of  hunger  for  the  world. 
So  would  you  die.  All  men  from  the 
world  hunger  for  it.  And  I  will  not 
have  you  die.  We  will  go  on  across 
the  snow  mountains  on  the  south 
traverse/' 

''Dear,  listen/'  he  urged.  "We  must 
go  back." 

She  pressed  her  mitten  against  his 
lips  to  prevent  further  speech. 

"You  love  me.  Say  that  you  love 
me." 

"I  do  love  you,  Labiskwee.  You  are 
my  wonderful  sweetheart." 

Again  the  mitten  was  a  caressing  ob- 
stacle to  utterance. 

"We  shall  go  on  to  the  cache/'  she 
said  with  decision.  "It  is  three  miles 
from  here.     Come." 

He  held  back,  and  her  pull  on  his 
arm  could  not  move  him.  Almost  was 
he  tempted  to  tell  her  of  the  other 
woman  beyond  the  south  traverse. 

"It  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  you 
to  go  back/'  she  said.  "I  .  .  .  . 
I  am  only  a  wild  girl,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  the  world ;  but  I  am  more  afraid  for 
you.  You  see,  it  is  as  you  told  me.  I 
love  you  more  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world.  I  love  you  more  than  myself. 
The  Indian  language  is  not  a  good 
language.  The  English  language  is  not 
a  good  language.  The  thoughts  in  my 
heart  for  you,  as  bright  and  as  many 
as  the  stars — there  is  no  language  for 
them.  How  can  I  tell  you  them? 
They  are  there — see." 

As  she  spoke  she  slipped  the  mitten 
from  his  hand  and  thrust  the  hand  in- 
side the  warmth  of  her  parka  until  it 
rested  against  her  heart.  Tightly  and 
steadily  she  pressed  his  hand  in  its 
position.  And  in  the  long  silence  he 
felt  the  beat,  beat  of  her  heart,  and 
knew  that  every  beat  of  it  was  love. 
And  then,  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
still  holding  his  hand,  her  body  began 
to  incline  away  from  his  and  toward 
the  direction  of  the  cache.  Nor  could 
he  resist.  It  was  as  if  he  were  drawn 
by  her  heart  itself  that  so  nearly  lay 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 


XI. 


So  firm  was  the  crust,  frozen  during 
the  night  after  the  previous  day's  sur- 
face-thaw, that  they  slid  along  rapidly 
on  their  skis. 

"Just  here,  in  the  trees,  is  the 
cache,"  Labiskwee  told  Smoke. 

The  next  moment  she  caught  his 
arm  with  a  startle  of  surprise.  The 
tiames  of  a  small  fire  were  dancing  mer- 
rily, and  crouched  by  the  fire  was  Mc- 
Can.  Labiskwee  muttered  something 
in  Indian,  and  so  lash-like  was  the 
sound  that  Smoke  remembered  she  had 
been  called  "cheetah"  by  Four  Eyes. 

"I  was  minded  you'd  run  without 
me,"  McCan  explained  when  they  came 
up,  his  small  peering  eyes  glimmering 
with  cunning.  "So  I  kept  an  eye  on 
the  girl,  an'  when  I  seen  her  caching 
skis  an'  grub,  I  was  on.  I've  brought 
my  own  skis  an'  webs  an'  grub.  The 
fire?  Sure  an'  it  vvas  no  danger.  The 
camp's  asleep  an'  snorin.'  the  wait- 
in'  was  cold.    Will  we  be  startin'  now?" 

Labiskwee  looked  swift  consternation 
at  Smoke,  as  swiftly  achieved  a  judg- 
ment on  the  matter,  and  spoke.  And 
in  the  speaking  she  showed,  child- 
woman  though  she  was  in  love,  the 
quick  decisiveness  of  one  who  in  other 
affairs  of  life  would  be  no  clinging  vine. 

"McCan,  you  are  a  dog,"  she  hissed, 
and  her  eyes  were  savage  with  anger. 
"I  know  it  is  in  your  heart  to  raise  the 
camp  if  we  don't  take  you.  Very  well. 
We  must  take  you.  But  you  know  my 
father.  I  am  like  my  father.  You  will 
do  your  share  of  the  work.  You  will 
obey.  And  if  you  play  one  dirty  trick, 
it  would  be  better  for  you  if  you  had 
never  run." 

McCan  looked  up  at  her,  his  small 
pig-eyes  hating  and  cringing,  while  in 
her  eyes,  turned  to  Smoke,  the  anger 
melted  into  luminous  softness. 

"Is  it  right,  what  I  have  said?"  she 
queried. 

Daylight  found  them  in  the  belt  of 
foot-hills  that  lay  between  the  rolling 
country  and  the  mountains.  McCan 
suggested  breakfast,  but  they  held  on. 
Not  until  the  afternoon  thaw  softened 
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the  crust  and  prevented  travel  would 
ihey  eat. 

The  foot-hills  quickly  grew  rugged, 
and  the  stream,  up  whose  frozen  bed 
they  journeyed,  began  to  thread  deeper 
and  deeper  canyons.  The  signs  of 
spring  were  less  frequent,  though  in 
one  canyon  they  found  forming  bits  of 
open  water,  and  twice  they  came  upon 
clumps  of  dwarf  willow  upon  which 
were  the  first  hints  of  swelling  buds. 

Labiskwee  explained  to  Smoke  her 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  way 
she  planned  to  baffle  pursuit.  There 
were  but  two  ways  out,  one  west,  the 
other  south.  Snass  would  immediate- 
ly dispatch  parties  of  young  men  to 
guard  the  two  trails.  But  there  was 
another  way  south.  True,  it  did  no 
more  than  penetrate  half  way  into  the 
high  mountains,  then,  twisting  to  the 
west  and  crossing  three  divides,  it  joined 
the  regular  trail.  When  the  young  men 
found  no  traces  on  the  regular  trail  they 
would  turn  back  in  the  belief  that  the 
escape  had  been  made  by  the  west  trav- 
erse, never  dreaming  that  the  runa- 
ways had  ventured  the  harder  and 
longer  way  around. 

Glancing  back  at  McCan,  in  the  rear, 
Labiskwee  spoke  in  an  undertone  to 
Smoke. 

"He  is  eating,"  she  said.  ''It  is  not 
good." 

Smoke  looked.  The  Irishman  was 
secretly  munching  caribou  suet  from 
the  pocketful  he  carried. 

"No  eating  between  meals,  McCan," 
he  commanded.  "There^s  no  game  in 
the  country  ahead,  and  the  grub  will 
have  to  be  whacked  in  e(iual  rations 
from  the  start.  The  only  way  you  can 
travel  with  us  is  by  playing  fair." 

By  one  o'clock  the  crust  had  thawed 
so  that  the  skis  broke  through,  and  be- 
fore two  o'clock  the  web-shoes  were 
breaking  through.  Camp  was  made 
and  the  first  meal  eaten.  Smoke  took 
stock  of  the  food.  McCan's  supply 
was  a  disappointment.  So  many  silver 
fox-skins  had  he  stuffed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  meat-bag  that  there  was  little 
space  left  for  meat. 

"Sure  an'  I  didn't  know  there  were 


so  many,"  he  explained.  "I  done  it  in 
the  dark.  But  they're  worth  good 
money.  An'  with  all  this  ammunition 
we'll  be  gettin'  game  a-plenty." 

"The  wolves  will  eat  you  a-plenty," 
was  Smoke's  helpless  comment,  while 
Labisk wee's  eyes  flashed  their  anger. 

Enough  food  for  a  month,  with  care- 
ful husbanding  and  appetites  that  never 
blunted  their  edge,  was  Smoke's  and 
Labiskwee's  judgment.  Smoke  appor- 
tioned the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  packs, 
yielding  in  the  end  to  Labiskwee's  in- 
sistence that  she,  too,  should  carry  a 
pack. 

Next  day  the  stream  shallowed  out 
in  a  wide  mountain  valley,  and  they 
were  already  breaking  through  the 
crust  on  the  flats  when  they  gained  the 
harder  surface  of  the  slope  of  the  divide. 

"Ten  minutes  later  and  we  wouldn't 
have  got  across  the  flats,"  Smoke  said, 
when  they  paused  for  breath  on  the 
bald  crest  of  the  summit.  "We  must  be 
a  thousand  feet  higher  here." 

But  Labiskwee,  without  speaking, 
pointed  dowm  to  an  open  flat  among  the 
trees.  In  the  midst  of  it,  scattered 
abreast,  were  five  dark  specs  that  scarce- 
ly moved. 

"The  young  men,"  said  Labiskwee. 

"They  are  wallowing  to  their  hips," 
Smoke  said.  "They  will  never  gain  the 
hard  footing  this  day.  We  have  hours 
the  start  of  them.  Come«on,  McCan. 
Buck  up.  We  don't  eat  till  we  can't 
travel." 

McCan  groaned,  but  there  was  no 
caribou  suet  in  his  pocket,  and  he  dog- 
gedly brought  up  in  the  rear. 

In  the  higher  valley  in  which  they 
now  found  themselves,  the  crust  did  not 
break  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  time  they  managed  to  gain  the 
shadow  of  mountain  where  the  crust 
was  already  freezing  again.  Only  once 
did  they  pause  to  get  out  McCan's  con- 
fiscated suet,  which  they  ate  as  they 
walked.  The  meat  was  solidly  frozen, 
and  could  only  be  eaten  after  thawing 
over  a  fire.  But  the  suet  crumbled  in 
their  mouths  and  eased  the  palpitating 
faintness  in  their  stomachs. 
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Black  darkness,  with  an  overcast  sky, 
came  on  after  a  long  twilight  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  they  made  camp  in  a 
clump  of  dwarf  spruce.  McCan  was 
whining  and  helpless.  The  day's  march 
had  been  exhausting,  but  in  addition, 
despite  his  nine  years'  experience  in  the 
Arctic,  he  had  been  eating  snow  and 
was  in  agony  with  his  parched  and 
burning  mouth.  He  crouched  by  the 
lire  and  groaned,  while  they  made  the 
camp. 

Labiskwee  was  tireless,  and  Smoke 
could  not  but  marvel  at  the  life  in  her 
body  at  the  endurance  of  mind  and 
muscle.  Nor  was  her  cheerfulness  forc- 
ed. She  had  ever  a  laugh  or  a  smile 
for  him,  and  her  hand  lingered  in 
caress  whenever  it  chanced  to  touch  his. 
Yet,  always,  when  she  looked  at  Mc- 
Can, her  face  went  hard  and  pitiless 
and  her  eyes  flashed  frostily. 

In  the  night  came  wind  and  snow, 
and  through  a  day  of  blizzard  they 
fought  their  way  blindly,  missing  the 
turn  of  the  way  that  led  up  a  small 
stream  and  crossed  a  divide  to  the  west. 
For  two  more  days  they  wandered,  cros- 
sing other  and  wrong  divides,  and  in 
those  two  days  they  dropped  spring  be- 
hind and  climbed  up  into  the  abode  of 
wdnter. 

"The  young  men  have  lost  our  trail, 
an'  what's  to  stop  us  restin'  a  day?"  Mc- 
Can begged. 

But  no  rest  was  accorded.  Smoke 
and  Labiskwee  knew  their  danger. 
They. were  lost  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  they  had  seen  no  game  nor  signs 
of  game.  Day  after  day  they  strug- 
gled on  through  an  iron  configuration 
of  landscape  that  compelled  them  to 
labyrinth  in  canyons  and  valleys  that 
led  rarely  to  the  west.  Once  in  such  a 
canyon,  they  could  only  follow  it,  no 
matter  where  it  led,  for  the  cold  peaks 
and  higher  ranges  on  either  side  were 
unscalable  and  unendurable.  The  ter- 
rible toil  and  the  cold  ate  up  energy, 
yet  they  cut  down  the  size  of  the  ration 
they  permitted  themselves. 

One  night  Smoke  was  awakened  by 
a  sound  of  struggling.-  Distinctly  he 
heard  a  gasping  and  strangling    from 


where  McCan  slept.  Kicking  the  fire 
into  flame,  by  its  light  he  saw  Labisk- 
wee, her  hanas  at  the  Irishman's  throat 
and  forcing  from  his  mouth  a  chunk  of 
partly  chewed  meat.  Even  as  Smoke 
saw  this,  her  hand  went  to  her  hip  and 
flashed  aloft  with  the  sheath-knife  in  it. 
"Labiskwee!"  Smoke  cried,  and  his 
voice  was  peremptory. 

The  hand  hesitated. 

"Don't,"  he  said,  coming  to  her  side. 

She  was  shaking  with  anger,  but  the 
hand,  after  hesitating  a  moment  longer, 
descended  reluctantly  to  the  sheath.  As 
if  fearing  she  could  not  restrain  herself, 
she  crossed  to  the  fire  and  threw  on 
more  wood.  McCan  sat  up,  whimper- 
ing and  snarling,  between  fright  and 
rage  spluttering  an  inarticulate  expla- 
nation. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  Smoke  de- 
manded. 

"Feel  around  his  body,"  Labiskwee 
said. 

It  was  the  first  word  she  had  spoken, 
and  her  voice  quivered  with  the  anger 
she  could  not  suppress. 

McCan  strove  to  struggle,  but  Smoke 
gripped  him  cruelly  and  searched  him, 
from  under  his  armpit,  where  it  had 
been  thawed  by  the  heat  of  his  body, 
drawing  forth  a  strip  of  caribou  meat. 
A  quick  exclamation  from  Labiskwee 
drew  Smoke's  attention.  She  had 
sprung  to  McCan's  pack  and  w^as  open- 
ing it.  Instead  of  meat,  out  poured 
moss,  spruce  needles,  chips — all  the 
light  refuse  that  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  meat  and  given  the  pack  its  due 
proportion  minus  its  weight. 

Again  Labiskwee's  hand  went  to  her 
hip,  and  she  flew  at  the  culprit  only  to 
be  caught  in  Smoke's  arms,  where  she 
surrendered  herself,  sobbing  with  the 
futility  of  her  rage. 

"Oh,  lover,  it  is  not  the  food,"  she 
panted.  "It  is  you,  your  life.  The  dog! 
— he  is  eating  you,  he  is  eating  youl" 

"We  will  yet  live,"  Smoke  comforted 
her.  "Hereafter  he  shall  carry  the 
flour.  He  can't  eat  that  raw,  and  if  he 
does  I'll  kill  him  myself,  for  he  will  be 
eating  your  life  as  well  as  mine."      He 
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held  her  closer.  "Sweetheart,  killing  is 
men's  work.     Women  do  not  kill." 

"You  would  not  love  me  if  I  killed 
the  dog?"  she  questioned  in  surprise. 

"Not  so  much,"  Smoke  temporized. 

She  sighed  with  resignation. 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "I  shall  not 
kill  him." 

XII. 

The  pursuit  by  the  young  men  was 
relentless.  By  miracles  of  luck,  as  well 
as  by  deduction  from  the  topography 
of  the  way  the  runaways  must  take,  the 
young  men  picked  up  the  blizzard- 
blinded  trail  and  clung  to  it.  When 
the  snow  flew,  Smoke  and  Labiskwee 
took  the  most  improbable  courses,  turn- 
ing east  when  the  better  way  opened 
south  or  west,  rejecting  a  low  divide 
to  climb  a  higher.  Being  lost,  it  did 
not  matter.  Yet  they  could  not  throw 
the  young  men  off.  Sometimes  they 
gained  days,  but  always  the  young  men 
appeared  again.  After  a  storm,  when 
all  trace  was  lost,  they  would  cast  out 
like  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  he  who 
caught  the  later  trace  made  smoke  sig- 
nals to  call  his  comrades  on. 

Smoke  lost  count  of  time,  of  days  and 
nights  and  storms  and  camps.  Through 
a  vast  mad  phantasmagoria  of  suffering 
and  toil  he  and  Labiskwee  struggled  on, 
with  McCann  somehow  stumbling  along 
in  the  rear,  babbling  of  San  Francisco, 
bis  everlasting  dream.  Great  peaks, 
pitiless  and  serene  in  the  chill  blue,  tow- 
ered about  them.  They  fled  down  black 
canyons  with  walls  so  precipitous  that 
the  rock  frowned  naked,  or  wallowed 
across  glacial  valleys  where  frozen  lakes 
lay  far  beneath  their  feet.  And  one 
night,  between  two  storms,  a  distant 
volcano   glared  the  sky.     They   never 


saw  it  again,  and  wondered  whether  it 
had  been  a  dream. 

Crusts  were  covered  with  yards  of 
new  snow,  that  crusted  and  were  snow- 
ccvered  again.  There  were  places,  in 
canyon  and  pocket-drifts,  where  they 
crossed  snow  hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and 
they  crossed  tiny  glaciers,  in  draughty 
rifts,  wind-scoured  and  bare  of  any 
snow.  They  crept  like  silent  wraiths 
across  the  faces  of  impending  avalan- 
ches, or  roused  from  exhausted  sleep  to 
the  thunder  of  them.  They  made  fire- 
less  camps  above  timber-line,  thawing 
their  meat-rations  with-  the  heat  of 
their  bodies  ere  they  could  eat.  And 
through  it  all  Labiskwee  remained  La- 
biskwee. Her  cheer  never  vanished, 
save  when  she  looked  at  McCarw  and 
the  greatest  stupor  of  fatigue  and  cold 
never  stilled  the  eloquence  of  her  love 
for  Smoke. 

Like  a  cat  she  watched  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  meager  ration,  and  Smoke 
could  see  that  she  grudged  McCan 
every  munch  of  his  jaws.  Once,  she 
distributed  the  ration.  The  first  Smoke 
knew  was  a  wild  harangue  of  protest 
from  McCan.  Not  to  him  alone,  but  to 
herself,  had  she  given  a  smaller  por- 
tion than  to  Smoke.  After  that, 
Smoke  divided  the  meat  himself. 
Caught  in  a  small  avalanche  one  morn- 
ing after  a  night  of  snow,  and  swept  a 
hundred  yards  down  the  mountain, 
they  emerged  half-stifled  and  unhurt, 
but  McCan  emerged  without  his  pack 
in  which  was  all  the  flour.  A  second 
and  larger  snow-slide  buried  it  beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  After  that,  though 
the  disaster  had  been  through  no  fault 
of  his,  Labiskwee  never  looked  at  Mc- 
Can, and  Smoke  knew  it  was  because 
she  dared  not. 


To  be  Concluded  in  the  February  Issue. 


A   splendid    j'oung    orchard  near  Heathcote,  Grey  County. 


APPLES    MAKE    $100    LAND 


By  T.  H.  Binnie,  B.S.A. 


The  counties  of  old  Ontario  are  just  beginning  to  awaken  in  spots  to 
the  value  there  lies  in  advertising.  Only  a  little  while  ago  Lambton 
County  began  to  do  something  to  make  herself  known.  The  consequence  is, 
as  was  remarked  at  a  gathering  of  farmers  the  other  day,  that  ''Lambton 
is  known  to  everybody."  Farmer's  Magazine  has  been  trying  to  bring  out 
these  stories  of  the  wealth  that  is  possible  in  the  farms,  and  in  this  article 
by  Mr.  Binnie  a  start  is  made  on  Grey  County.  Everybody  believes  his 
county  is  best.  The  people  of  Grey  think  they  have  possibilities  that  can- 
not be  beaten.  Our  advice  to  every  farmer  in  the  county  is  to  "follow  the 
gleam." 


''CAN  we  grow  apples  here?"  If  you 
could  have  seen  the  surprised  look  on 
the  face  'of  the  man  who  said  that  to 
me  you  would  think  that  I  had  insult- 
ed him  when  I  asked  him  if  any  apples 
were  grown  in  his  locality.  "If  you  do 
not  think  we  can,  just  look  at  that,  and 
I  have  sold  about  100  barrels  just  as 
good." 

''That"  was  a  great  big  spy,  of  good 
shape  and  well  colored.  It  made  one 
wish  he  could  do  nothing  else  but  eat 


such  fruit.  His  was  one  of  the  few 
good  orchards  around.  By  "good"  I 
mean  one  of  the  few  that  had  been  well 
cared  for.  It  had  been  cultivated  and 
fertilized  and  sprayed.  The  result  was 
a  fair  crop  of  good  apples  in  a  year 
when  apples  were  scarce. 

Why  were  they  scarce?  Not  because 
of  the  lack  of  trees  or  for  the  want  of 
a  good  climate  but  because  the  we^ither, 
when  the  trees  were  in  blossom,  was  wet 
and  the  blossoms  did  not  get  a  chance 
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to  set.  It  is  seldom  that  this  happens 
in  Grey  county  but  this  year  it  did. 

In  the  county  of  Grey  in  the  pro- 
N'ince  of  Ontario  there  are  two  valleys 
and  a  portion  of  the  land  facing  to  the 
(Georgian  Bay  that  can  and  do  grow 
as  good  or  better  apples  than  can  be 
grown  any  other  place  in  Ontario. 

This  is  a  big  statement  to  make  in 
the  present  race  for  apple  production. 
Perhaps  some  people  have  never  heard 
of  the  county  in  connection  with  the 
fruit  industry.  That  is  because  the 
people  of  that  locality  who  grow  the 
fruit  have  never  advertised  th'e  possi- 
bilities which  are  at  their  doors.  They 
have  never  advertised  their  fruit  at  any 
of  the  big  shows.  There  was  a  move- 
ment on  foot  for  the  county  to  adver- 
tise itself  by  placing  a  good,  exhibit  at 
the  Flower,  Fruit  and  Honey  Show 
at  Toronto  this  year  but  the  county 
council  put  their  foot  down  and  would 
not  assist  the  farmers  in  this.  They 
thought  that  it  would  be  wasting 
money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  see  clearer  after  the  elections  at 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Little  or  nothing  has  been  done  for 
some  years  in  the  way  of  setting  out 
young  trees  or  enlarging  the  orchards 
in   the  county.     The  majority   of  the 


orchards  are  old  and  in  bad  need  of 
care.  By  care  I  mean  pruning,  spray- 
ing and  cutlivating.  The  trees  are  al- 
lowed to  grow  as  they  like;  the  grass 
is  allowed  to  grow  underneath  them; 
the  insects  and  diseases  play  with  the 
trees  as  they  like  and  then  the  farmer 
wonders  why  he  cannot  have  a  good 
crop  of  fruit. 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  and  up  the  valleys  of  the 
Beaver  and  Big  Head  Rivers  things 
have  taken  on  a  different  hue  during 
the  past  few  years.  There  the  farmers 
depend  on  the  trees  for  much  of  their 
income  and  the  orchards  are  cared  for 
and  attended  to  as  they  should  be. 
These  sections  of  Grey  are  well  pro- 
tected and  are  well  adapted  to  apple 
growing.  One  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  states  that  from 
25,000  to  50,000  barrels  are  shipped 
from  his  locality  every  year.  This  at 
the  price  received  means  from  $25,000 
to  $75,000  yearly  to  the  farmers  in 
that  settlement  alone. 

All  the  while  I  had  been  getting  this 
and  other  information  I  had  been  eat- 
ing that  big  juicy  spy.  ''Do  you  not 
grow  a  cover  crop  on  the  orchard?"  I 
asked.  ''No/'  he  said,  "I  do  not  but  I 
believe  it  is  the  correct  method.    To  tell 
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Tbis   is  the  Kimberley   Demonstration   Orchard.     Pruned  aud  attended  well, 

far    from  the    Railway. 


but  rather  too 
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you  the  truth,"  he  added,  "there  are 
many  things  that  I  do  not  do  exactly 
as  I  would  like  to  do.  Not  because  I 
do  not  care  but  because  fruit  growing; 
is  only  one  part  of  my  farm  work." 
This  caused  me  to  enquire,  "Do  you 
not  think  it  would  pay  you  to  let  the 
other  parts  of  the  farm  work  go  and 
spend  all  your  time  on  the  orchard  and 
enlarge  it?"  "If  I  thought  it  would," 
he  said,  "I  would  do  so.  Although  I 
am  not  one  of  these  'high  financiers' 
yet  there  is  nothing  done  that  does  not 
pay  me  if  I  know  it." 

There  were  two  acres  of  orchard  on 
the  farm,  and  all  the  trees  were  apple 
trees.  He  said  that  the  rent  of  the  two 
acres  would  be  about  $5.00 ;  the  cost  of 
fertilizer  and  work  would  run  to  about 
$80.00:  the  cost  of  barrels  would  be 
about  $15.00,  making  a  total  cost  for 
the  year  of  $100.00.  This  year  he  sold 
100  barrels  at  $1.25  per  barrel,  making 
a  gross  return  of  $125.00.  Therefore 
he  had  only  $25.00  for  his  year's  bank- 
ing fund.  He  says  this  is  the  lowest  re- 
turn he  has  ever  had.  These  figures  he 
gave  me  out  of  his  head  as  he  was  too 
busy  for  me  to  ask  him  to  go  to  the 
house  to  get  the  right  figures  from  him. 
I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  would  be 
money  in  pocket  to  pack  the  apples  in 
boxes.  "No,  it  would  not.  I  have  not 
time  to  take  from  the  other  farm  work 
to  do  the  packing  properly  and  if  it  is 
not  done  properly  it  is  better  not  done 
at  all.  I  believe  it  would  pay  me  to  do 
so  if  I  had  some  place  to  store  the  ap- 
ples till  after  the  rush  of  the  fall  work 
was  over.  In  fact  I  have  been  seriously 
thinking  of  building  such  a  place  and 
holding  the  fruit  for  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter  trade.  I  know  I  would 
make  money  by  so  doing." 

"Look  at  that  farm  over  there,"  he 
said,  pointing  across  to  his  neighbor's 
fields.  "Two  years  ago  I  could  have 
bought  that  place  for  $60  per  acre  but 
to-day  the  owner  would  not  sell  for 
$100  an  acre.  Apple  growing  has 
taken  a  boost  here  and  the  farmers  are 
all  going  in  for  more  fruit  and  better 
fruit.     It  pays  them  well  and  they  are 


going  after  some  of  the  money  the  city 
people  have  to  spend." 

Rents  have  also  advanced.  Farms 
that  used  to  rent  for  $3.00  per  acre  and 
less,  are  now  renting  for  $5.00  per  acre 
and  those  who  want  to  rent  have  to  get 
on  the  ground  early  if  they  are  going 
to  get  a  chance  at  the  place  they  want. 

Now  one  of  the  questions  which  con- 
cerns some  of  the  portions  of  the  fruit 
sections  is  the  lack  of  a  railway.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  comes  into 
the  county  at  Dundalk  and  angles 
through  to  Owen  Sound.  The  Grand 
Trunk  comes  along  the  shore  of  the 
Georgian  Bay  through  Thornbury  to 
Meaford.  "Now,"  said  my  fruit-grow- 
ing friend,  "if  we  had  a  railway  to  go 
straight  across  the  county  from  east  to 
west  it  would  pierce  this  fruit  belt  and 
we  could  market  our  fruit  in  better  con- 
dition. If  you  can  interest  the  finan- 
ciers of  Ontario  in  this  project  we  will 
stand  by  them  and  give  them  all  our 
trade."  This,  however,  has  not  pre- 
vented the  farmers  from  raising  fruit 
nor  has  it  prevented  the  rise  in  land 
values.  These  two  latter  will  keep  on 
increasing  till  the  financiers  will  be 
glad  to  spend  some  of  their  money  in 
Ontario  and  develop  it  instead  of  West- 
ern Canada. 

Another  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Agriculture  asks  for  a  de- 
monstration orchard.  This  is  being 
remedied.  Mr.  H.  C.  Duff,  the  district 
representative,  has  several  this  year  in 
the  county  and  although  the  wet  wea- 
ther was  against  the  fruit  growers  these 
orchards  have  more  than  paid  for  the 
work  which  has  been  put  on  them. 
They  have  shown  the  improvement 
that  can  really  take  place  in  old  orch- 
ards. "Look  at  that,"  said  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  orchards.  "I  have  never 
grown  fruit  like  that  before.  It  means 
4hat  I  look  after  my  orchard  after  this 
and  get  all  out  of  it  I  can."  All  I  can 
say  is  this,  that  the  public  will  suddenly 
sit  up  and  take  notice  one  of  these  fine 
days  when  Grey  county  apples  are 
placed  on  the  exhibition  stands  and  for 
color  and   flavor  will   beat   all   others. 
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By  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden 


Note. — Dr.  Marden,  the  late  Editor  of  Success  Magazine,  has  already 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  writer  of  inspirational  literature.  There  is 
no  farmer  who  has  made  a  success  of  his  department  but  knows  the  value 
of  being  himself  enthused  with  his  work,  and  of  keeping  those  who  work 
for  him,  whether  it  be  his  family  or  his  hired  help,  thoroughly  seized  with 
the  joy  of  doing  what  they  are  doing.  It  is  this  same  principle  that  makes 
these  articles  by  Dr.  Marden  so  attractive.  Every  farmer  and  lover  of  the 
country  life  will  find  this  article  to  be  worthy  a  careful  perusal.  Many 
are  binding  their  copies  of  Farmer's  Magazine  and  keeping  them  for  refer- 
ence, and  in  a  library  such  an  article  as  this  will  be  found  of  inestimable 
benefit,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  future  reference. — Editor. 


DID  you  ever  come  across  the  hog  at 
home — the  man  who  is  so  affable,  such 
a  genial  good  fellow  in  the  club  down- 
town and  among  his  men  friends  and 
business  associates,  but  who,  when  in 
his  home,  throws  off  his  mask  and  feels 
no  obligation  to  restrain  himself  or  to 
temper  his  language;  the  man  who 
finds  fault  with  everything,  abuses 
everybody,  criticises  everything,  who 
storms  about  the  house  like  a  mad  bull 
when  he  is  out  of  sorts  and  things  do 
not  please  him? 

We  have  all  undoubtedly  met  this 
man,  the  good  fellow  at  the  club  and 
the  hog  at  home — the  man  who  uses 
his  home  for  a  kicking  post. 

The  hog  at  home  is  a  very  curious 
animal.  I  have  seen  him  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrible  rage  when  he  seemed  to 
be  the  plaything  of  his  passion,  become 
as  gentle  and  docile  as  a  lamb  in  an  in- 
stant with  the  ringing  of  a  door-bell 
and  the  announcing  of  company.  It 
would  seem  as  though  there  must  be 
some  magical  connection  between  the 
door-bell  and  this  man's  temper. 

When  it  did  not  seem  possible  for 
him  to  get  control  of  himself,  he  did 
not  have  the  slighest  difficulty  in  calm- 
ing down  in  an  instant  when  a  caller 
was  announced,  thus  proving  that  this 
matter  of  self-control  was  largely  one 
of  vanity,  self-pride.  He  would  be 
mortally  ashamed  to  have  the  caller  see 


the  hog  husband  that  was  there  when 
the  door-bell  rang. 

We  often  see  him  in  llie  home  sitting 
cross,  crabbed,  glum,  during  the  entire 
evening  and  at  meals,  without  making 
the  slightest  effort  to  be  agreeable.  At 
the  club  or  in  his  business  dealings, 
even  if  things  go  wrong,  he  feels  oblig- 
ed to  restrain  himself  and  be  decent  be- 
cause he  would  not  have'  his  business 
friends  see  him  with  his  mask  off.  He 
has  too  much  pride  and  vanity  for  that. 
But  when  he  is  at  home  he  thinks  he 
is  under  no  obligation  to  be  agreeable; 
he  thinks  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do 
just  what  he  feels  like  doing,  and  to  be 
just  as  mean,  hateful,  and  disagreeable 
as  he  wants  to  be.  He  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  restrain  or  control  himself. 

Such  boorishness  and  lack  of  oom- 
panionableness  between  husband  and 
wife  are  among  the  most  common  do- 
mestic joy  killers. 

Of  course  the  woman  is  often  at 
fault,  but  she  is  more  naturally  a 
home  maker  at  heart  than  the  man. 
He  is  more  selfish  and  apt  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  home,  and  he  is  the  one 
who  needs  to  be  roused  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  home  happy,  and 
marriage  full  of  the  mutual  joy  in  giv- 
ing. 

''If  there  are  women  who  do  not,  by 
study  and  that  best  companionship 
which   they   could  offer  to   their  hus- 
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bands,  learn  rightly  to  play  the  part 
of  helpmeets,  there  are  far  more  men 
who,  for  one  selfish  reason  or  another, 
never  give  their  wives  the  opportuni- 
ty," writes  Mrs.  John  Logan. 

A  woman's  thirst  for  sympathy  and 
close  companionship  is  very  difficult 
for  the  average  man  to  comprehend. 
It  would  be  as  impossible  for  a  woman 
to  live  her  normal  life  under  abuse  or 
indifference  without  sympathetic  com- 
panionship, as  for  a  rose  to  develop  its 
normal  beauty  and  fragrance  without 
sunshine.  This  is  often  the  reason  why 
so  many  wives  seek  elsewhere  the  sym- 
pathy which  their  husbands  deny 
them. 

There  are  men  who  think  that  if 
(hey  do  not  actually  strike  their  wives, 
if  they  provide  a  house  and  clothing 
for  them,  they  ought  to  be  satisfied  and 
happy.  But  these  things  will  never 
insure  happiness  to  the  kind  of  a 
woman  you  would  desire  your  wife  to 
be,  my  friend. 

It  often  occurs  that  a  man  marries 
a  beautiful,  bright,  cheerful  girl,  who 
is  always  bubbling  over  with  animal 
spirits,  and  in  a  short  time  everybody 
notices  a  complete  change  in  her  char- 
acter, brought  about  by  the  perpetual 
suppression  of  her  husband,  who  if  not 
actually  brutal,  is  severe  in  his  criti- 
cisms and  unreasonable  in  his  de- 
mands. The  wife  is  surrounded  with 
this  joy  killing  atmosphere  of  sharp 
criticism  or  severity  until  she  entirely 
loses  her  naturalness  and  spontaneity, 
and  self-expression  becomes  impossible. 
The  result  is  an  artificial,  flavorless 
character. 

Think  of  the  suffering  of  a  wife 
who  feels  her  spirits  gradually  drying 
up,  and  her  buoyancy  and  youthful- 
ness  evaporating;  her  beauty,  her  at- 
tractiveness gradually  fading;  in  fact 
her  ambition  strangled,  her  whole  life 
being  blighted  in  a  cold,  loveless  en- 
vironment. 

A  lady  recently  told  me  that  not 
once  during  several  months  which  she 
spent  at  the  house  of  friends  did  she 
see  the  husband  display  the  slightest 
sign  of  affection  for  his  wife,  although 


she  is  a  woman  vastly  superior  to  him 
in  every  way. 

She  has  dragged  out  an  unloved, 
miserable  existence  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  a  husband 
who  is  cold  and  absolutely  indifferent 
to  her  comfort,  pleasure,  or  happiness. 
Not  once  in  a  year  does  he  take  her 
anywhere.  He  is  practically  never  seen 
with  her  away  from  home.  He  never 
thinks  she  needs  an  outing,  a  vacation, 
or  a  change.  When  he  travels,  he  goes 
tdone  or  in  the  company  of  others, 
never  even  suggesting  that  his  wife 
accompany  him.  This  man  is  not  un- 
kind or  cruel,  he  is  only  indifferent  to 
his  wife.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  sen- 
timent for  her. 

To  many  w^omen  indifference  is 
worse  than  cruelty,  if  the  cruel  hus- 
band shows  at  least  a  little  affection 
now  and  then.  Utter  indifference  is 
one  of  the  things  that  the  feminine 
heart  cannot  endure  without  keen  suf- 
fering. 

Indifference  and  cruelty  are  evident 
forms  of  selfishness,  the  root  of  domes- 
tic unhappiness.  Less  evident,  per- 
haps, is  that  self-love  which  many  men 
mistake  for  love  of  their  wives.  It  is 
a  sort  of  projection  of  themselves  with 
which  they  are  in  love.  They  think 
more  of  their  own  comfort,  their  own 
well-being,  their  own  ambitions,  their 
own  pleasure,  than  they  do  of  the  high- 
est welfare  of  their  wives. 

Many  such  men  do  not  mean  to  be 
selfish  in  their  home  life,  and  really 
believe  they  are  generous,  but  their 
minds  are  so  focused  upon  themselves 
and  their  ambition  that  they  can  only 
think  of  a  wife  in  reference  to  them- 
selves. Whereas  the  highest  love  has 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  individual  at 
heart,  not  its  own. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  a 
woman's  love  is  not  so  selfish,  not  so 
self-centred  as  a  man's.  If  it  were, 
civilization  would  go  back  to  barbarism. 

AVhen  a  woman  has  given  up  every- 
thing for  a  husband  who,  before  mar- 
riage was  always  bringing  her  flowers 
and  showing  other  little  evidences  of  his 
affection,  who  was  generous  and  loving 
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ho  real  importance,  get  offended  with 
each  other,  and  the  husband  goes  away 
without  his  usual  morning  kiss, —  goes 
down  town  and  is  miserable  all  day 
long,  and  the  wife  stays  at  home  and 
is  miserable  all  day  long;  and  over 
what?  They  forget  the  time  when  she 
was  the  one  ideal  of  all  that  was  beau- 
considerate  while  pursuing  the  object 
of  his  regard,  could  become  indifferent 
and  cruel  after  he  had  secured  the 
prize;  but  this  is  true  of  multitudes  of 
men.  i 

With  many  men  romance  ends  with 
marriage,  as  a  hunter's  interest  dies 
with  the  game  when  he  has  fired  the 
shot  that  kills. 

If  there  is  any  person  who  needs  pity 
in  the  world,  it  is  the  wife  who  gives 
love  and  makes  perpetual  sacrifices  in 
return  for  indifference,  neglect,  and 
even  cruelty.  Is  it  not  a  crime  for  a 
man  to  take  a  beautiful,  affectionate 
buoyant  girl  from  a  happy  home,  after 
a  romantic  courtship,  and  then  crush 
her  spirit,  and  freeze  her  love  by  cold, 
heartless  indifference  and  selfishness ;  to 
wreck  her  happiness?  Can  any  greater 
disappointment  come  into  a  woman's 
life  than  to  see  her  dream  of  love,  mar- 
riage, and  a  happy  home  blighted  by 
cold-hearted,  indifferent,  cruel  neg- 
lect? 

"Jealousy  and  suspicion  poison  the 
atmosphere  of  the  family.  The  home 
joy  cannot  live  where  they  are  enter- 
tained. At  the  outset  young  people 
who  marry  should  resolve  never  to  per- 
mit the  sun  to  go  down  on  their  wrath, 
l^overs  fondly  fancy  that  they  will 
never  have  a  quarrel.  However,  most 
husbands  and  wives  occasionally  have 
little  differences  which  need  not 
amount  to  much  if  they  simply  follow 
one  rule;  never  to  go  to  sleep  at  night 
except  in  friendly  harmony.  If  there 
has  been  a  disturbance  of  peace,  settle 
it  before  bedtime.  If  either  has  done 
or  said  anything  to  wound  the  other, 
confess  and  seek  forgiveness  before  the 
head  touches  the  pillow. 

"We  take  offence  too  easily.  I  know 
cases  of  husbands  and  wives — who,  in 
a  discussion  over  a  matter  of  perhaps 


and  kind,  but  who  afterwards  seldom 
thinks  of  these  little  attentions  so  much 
appreciated  by  women,  but  is  often  in- 
different, cross,  and  fault-finding,  she 
cannot  help  feeling  unhappy  at  the 
contrast. 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  man 
who  could  be  so  affectionate,  kind,  and 
tif ul ;  they  forget  the  time  when  he  was 
the  one  hero  picked  out  of  all  the  sons 
of  earth.  For  a  contemptible,  petty, 
little  nothing  they  think  unkindly  and 
harshly  of  each  other.  Is  a  little  trifle 
like  that  worth  purchasing  at  the  price 
of  the  happiness  of  a  day?  How  petty 
it  is!  If  people  would  only  stop  and 
think,  they  would  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, and  ask  each  other's  pardon, 
and  devote  themselves  to  creating  sun- 
shine and  peace  instead  of  getting  of- 
fended over  things  that  are  of  no  eartti- 
ly  account." 

"If  folks  could  have  their  funerals 
when  they  are  alive  and  well  and  strug- 
gling along,  what  a  help  it  would  be!'^ 
sighed  Mrs.  Perkins,  upon  returning 
from  a  funeral,  wondering  how  poor 
Mrs.  Brown  would  have  felt  if  she 
could  have  heard  what  the  minister 
said.  "Poor  soul,  she  never  dreamed 
they  set  so  much  by  her! 

"Mis'  B*own  got  discouraged.  Ye 
see;  Deacon  Brown,  he'd  got  a  way  of 
blaming  everything  on  to  her.  I  don't 
suppose  the  deacon  meant  it, — 'twas 
just  his  way, — but  it's  awful  wearing. 
When  things  wore  out  or  broke,  he  act- 
ed just  as  if  Mis'  Brown  did  it  herself 
on  purpose ;  and  they  all  caught  it,  like 
the  measles  or  the  whooping  cough." 

Just  think  what  a  woman  who  has 
half  a  dozen  children  has  to  endure  if 
she  is  obliged  to  do  all  her  work, — sew- 
ing, cooking,  washing,  and  cleaning — 
without  even  the  assistance  of  a  hired 
girl.  How  long  could  a  man  stand  this 
kind  of  an  existence,  shut  up  in  a  house 
or  a  little  flat  year  in  and  year  out, 
rarely  ever  going  anywhere,  with  very 
little  variety  or  change?  How  would 
he  keep  his  cheer?  A  few  days  of  con- 
flnement  in  the  home  is  about  all  most 
men  can  stand,  especially  if  their  rest 
is  disturbed  at  night  by  sick  children. 
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Most  men  little  realize  how  rapidly  a 
woman  fades  and  uses  herself  up  and 
loses  her  cheer  when  she  works  like  a 
slave  all  day  and  long  into  the  night, 
caring  for  a  large  family.  Just  because 
a  wife  is  willing  to  do  everything  she 
can  to  help  her  husband,  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  allow  her  to  ruin  her 
health  and  attractiveness,  rob  her  of 
the  zest  for  living,  in  the  operation. 
There  is  nothing  more  wearing  and  ex- 
asperating, nothing  which  will  grind 
life  away  more  rapidly  than  monoton- 
ous, exacting  housework.  A  man  has 
a  gre£(t  variety  during  the  day  in  his 
business;  but  his  wife  slaves  at  home 
and  rarely  gets  any  variety.  How  is 
she  to  keep  joy  in  the  home  for  the 
children,  or  for  guests  and  friends? 

She  is  plodding  and  digging  all  day 
long,  year  in  and  year  out,  cleaning, 
scrubbing,  mending  clothes,  caring  for 
ihe  children, — a  work  which  grinds  life 
away  rapidly,  because  of  the  drudgery 
and  monotony  in  it. 

The  husband  has  constant  chaniie 
which  rests  and  refreshes  him ;  but  to 
the  average  wife  it  is  one  dull,  mono- 
tonous routine  of  hard,  exacting,  ex- 
asperating toil.  And  yet  the  wife  and 
mother  should  be  the  fountain  head  of 
joy  in  the  home. 

Many  a  man  is  cross  and  crabbed 
when  he  comes  home,  just  because  his 
wife  is  not  quite  as  buoyant  and  cheer- 
ful and  entertaining  as  he  thinks  she 
ought  to  be  after  a  nerve-racking,  ex- 
acting day's  work.  What  does  he  do  to 
make  the  evening  pleasant  for  her? 
How  many  times  during  the  last  year 
has  he  taken  his  wife  out  to  entertain- 
ments or  to  dinner?  When  did  he 
last  take  her  away  on  a  little  trip? 
How  long  has  it  been  since  he  brought 
her  home  some  flowers,  confectionery, 
n  book,  or  some  other  little  gift  which 
would  tell  her  that  he  was  thoughtful 
of  her?  How  often  has  he  given  un 
his  club,  or  the  society  of  his  compan- 
ions, or  his  own  pleasure  to  remain 
home  and  help  his  wife  take  care  of  the 
children,  or  make  the  evening  delight- 
ful for  his  family? 

Saving  only  the  dregs  for  the  home, 
exasperated  nerves  and  jaded  energies. 


is  a  very  short-sighted  policy.  Thous- 
ands of  homes  in  this  country  are  made 
up  of  shreds  and  patches.  All  we  find 
there  is  the  by-product  of  a  man's  oc- 
cupation. Many  a  man  gives  the  home 
what  he  has  left  over, — the  crumbs,  the 
odds  and  ends.  Instead  of  bringing  to 
it  his  freshest  energies,  his  buoyant 
spirits,  he  often  comes  a  physical 
wreck.  He  remains  in  the  store  or  of- 
tice  as  long  as  there  is  anything  left  of 
him  that  is  any  good.  Then  he  goes 
home,  and  he  wonders  why  the  child- 
ren avoid  him,  why  they  do  not  run 
and  throw  their  arms  about  his  neck, 
delighted  to  see  him. 

The  children  know  that  when  such 
a  father  reaches  home  their  fun  is 
pretty  nearly  over.  They  do  not  see 
anything  very  interesting  or  attractive 
in  his  long,  tired  face.  They  know 
there  is  no  spring  in  his  dragging,  hesi- 
tating steps.  They  know  there  is  no 
vitality  left  for  a  romp  with  them  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  lawn.  They  know 
they  have  to  keep  quiet  or  they  will  be 
sent  to  bed  or  out  of  the  room. 

The  average  modern  man  has  taken 
the  cream  ofl'  his  energies  during  the 
(iaytime,  and  brings  home  only  the 
skimmed  milk,  and  this  is  often  very 
sour.  Then  he  wonders  why  his  wife 
is  not  as  bright  and  as  agreeable  as  she 
used  to  be!  He  cannot  see  the  poor, 
mean,  miserable,  starved  part  of  him- 
self that  he  brings  to  her,  and  he  ex- 
pects her  to  match  it  all  with  the  same 
charm  and  sweetness,  the  same  joyous 
response  that  she  gave  him  when  he 
brought  the  best  part  of  himself  to  her. 
His  weariness  and  depression  cannot 
summon  forth  that  happy  response; 
they  paralyze  the  children's  play;  they 
strangle  the  home  joy. 

The  fun  loving  faculties  in  many 
children  are  never  half  developed; 
hence  the  melancholy  traits,  the  ten- 
dency to  sadness,  moroseness,  morbid- 
ness, which  we  see  in  men  and  women 
everywhere.  These  are  not  normal. 
They  are  indications  of  stifled,  sup- 
pressed, dwarfed  nature.  And  they  are 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  killers  of  the 
home  joy.  j 


Glenmarnock,   the   grand   champion   Angus   fat  steer   at   Chicago,   owned   by   Mr.    McGregor, 
of  Brandon.    The  grand  championship  on  carload  lots,  was  secured  also  by  the  Angus  cattle. 


CANADA'S     WINTER     LIVE 
STOCK    SHOWS 


By  F.  M.  Chapman 


COMMERCE  .  knows  no  ^  flag.  The 
spirit  of  barter  is  cosmopolitan.  When 
the  Indian  met  the  white  man  on  the 
shores  of  North  America  he  had  not 
even  a  language  of  communication. 
Nevertheless  the  white  man  having 
some  things  that  the  red  man  desired, 
an  exchange  took  place  and  trade  be- 
gan. It  was  between  them  solely  a 
question  of  arriving  at  the  point  when 
the  white  man  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  his  goods  for  what  was  offered  by 
the  red  man.  All  this  was  as  if  it  were 
only  yesterday.  To-day  warehouses, 
long  lines  of  wharves,  big  carrying 
steamers  and  miles  of  freight  cars  tell 
of  the  progress  of  barter.  Last  sum- 
mer there  were  over  forty  steamers  on 
the  Lesser  Slave  Lake,   Northern  Al- 


berta, trying  to  handle  the  goods  for 
that  district  which  was  not  very  long 
ago  looked  upon  as  an  impossible  land. 
The  community  dealings  of  men  in 
a  big  city  abundantly  illustrate  the 
fact  that  nationality  counts  for  little,  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  produce.  The 
whole  question  of  national  law  is  being 
settled  by  reference  to  the  courts  of 
commerce.  The  little  Balkan  war  in 
Europe  progressed  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  trading  states.  It  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  evident  that  bet- 
ter trading  relations  between  nations 
mean  a  greater  security  for  peace.  The 
men  who  produce  are  the  real  govern- 
ors of  the  nation  and  democracy  is  thus 
in  the  ascendant,  because  aristocracy 
was  founded  upon  the  personal  rule  of 
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Gainsford  Marquis,  the  champion  Shorthorn  bull  at  Chicago,  owned  by  R.  W.  Caswell, 

of  Saskatoon. 


The  grand  champion   Wether  at  Chicago,  owned  by  John   Campbell,   of  Woodville,  Ontario. 
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the  sovereign  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  privilege.  This  old  divine  right  idea 
of  superiority  on  the  part  of  some  has 
to  give  way  in  the  practical  world  to 
efficiency  and  ability. 

FARMERS    ARE    DEMOCRATIC. 

This  largely  explains  why  farmers  as 
a  rule  are  democratic  in  their  ideals. 
They  believe  in  a  fair  field  with  no  fa- 
vors. They  w^ant  everybody  to  have  a 
chance.  The  man  who  can  do  things 
is  the  man  who  should  have  them,  and 
no  condemnation  is  too  severe  for  the 
clique  or  combination  of  circumstances 
which  so  hampers  their  free  movements 
as  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  this 
end.  A  farmer  is  a  producer.  He  is 
also  a  salesman  of  that  produce  and  as 
such  has  to  enter  the  commercial  world 
and  make  as  good  a  bargain  as  he  can 
in  the  world's  markets.    It  is,  therefore. 


easily  seen  that  there  are  two  sides  to 
agricultural  life,  one  the  producing  and 
the  other  the  commercial.  Many  men 
are  first-class  producers.  They  can 
grow  the  No.  1  hard  wheat  under  the 
most  discouraging  conditions.  They 
can  carry  off  the  honors  in  the  fat  stock 
shows  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  the 
marketing  of  these  products  they  are 
helpless  in  the  teeth  of  the  combination 
they  meet.  The  same  story  holds 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  given  in 
popular  parlance  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— • 

'^John  Jones  is  a  very  decent  fellow. 
He  works  hard  and  slaves  away  from 
morning  until  night  and  practically  has 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone  all  day,  yet  he 
is  a  poor  man  and  at  sixty  years  of  age 
has  to  work  as  hard  for  his  daily  bread 
as  at  twenty.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have 
had  anv  head  on  him." 


'Xhi^  ciiumpiou  Sliiopsliiie  ewe  at  Chicago,  owned  by  John  Campbell,  of  Woodville,  ODtario. 
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Every  reader  knows  many  such  men 
through  the  country  who  have  been  fine 
producers,  good,  steady,  honest  work- 
ers but  who  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  commercial  end  of  farming. 

THE  OTHER   FELLOW THE  SCHEMER. 

Then  there  is  the  other  man.  He 
goes  to  the  other  extreme.  He  is  no 
good  to  work  nor  steady  at  employ- 
ment but  he  can  scheme  the  utmost 
^ut  of  the  other  men  in  a  first-class 
manner.  His  bump  of  commercial  life 
is  well  developed,  and  he,  perhaps,  en- 
joys more  of  the  sweets  of  this  present 
life  than  the  other  fellow. 

Neither  of  these  fellows  are  very  good 
neighbors.  You  pity  the  one  and  you 
watch  the  other.  Modern  education  is 
trying  to  unite  the  two  men,  not  by 
marrying  eTohn  Jones'  daughter  to  Bill 
Smith's  son  but  by  teaching  the  young 
farmer  to  be  a  good  producer  and  a 
student  at  the  same  time. 

In  this  work  there  is  no  greater  force 
for  education  than  the  fat  stock  shows 
which  have  been  held  during  the  last 
month  and  which  are  to  be  held  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Canada  before  the  win- 
ter ends. 

CHICAGO,   THE  HUB. 

What  is  called  the  world's  greatest 
live  stock  show  has  for  the  thirteenth 
time  held  its  annual  session  at  that  cen- 
tre of  live  stock  production,  Chicago. 
Admirably  located  because  of  the  Un- 
ion Stock  Yards  and  the  gravitation 
there  of  the  carloads  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses  and  hogs  daily,  the  international 
fat  stock  show  at  this  point  makes  it 
almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  a  failure. 
Stockmen  from  all  over  the  world, 
breeders,  commission  men,  ranchmen 
and  dealers  visit  the  show  for  the  sake 
of  its  new  ideas  and  for  the  market  fea- 
tures which  it  presents. 

Canada  has  entered  the  arena  at  al- 
most every  one  of  the  shows  and  has 
carried  ofP  high  class  generally.  This 
year  in  the  breeding  sheep  classes,  On- 
tario has  well  nigh  swept  the  boards. 
John^  Campbell,  of  Woodville,  after 
winning  the  championship   in   Shrop- 


shires  might  well  be  excused  for  think- 
ing that  he  knows  about  all  there  is  to 
know  in  the  breeding  and  production 
of  a  fat  wether.  In  horses  the  old 
Scotch  Clydesdale  has  been  recognized 
as  the  first  horse  in  Canada.  If  Can- 
ada should  win  at  Chicago  on  any  line 
of  horse  flesh  it  should  be  on  this  line, 
and  such  has  been  done  time  and  again. 
This  year  the  lists  were  again  entered 
and  championship  carried  off  by  the 
Cairnbrogie  Stables,  of  Claremont,  On- 
tario, by  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  breed  that  has  ever  been  shown 
there.  Lord  Gleniffer,  after  winning 
the  prize,  was  sold  to  a  millionaire  near 
Boston. 

WESTERN  CANADA  CAN  RAISE  THEM. 

In  cattle,  Western  Canada  took  a 
turn.  Already,  through  the  West, 
many  magnificent  breeding  farms  are 
springing  up  with  an  equipment  of  fine 
buildings  and  field  production  second 
to  none  in  the  world.  Despite  the  al- 
lurements of  real  estate  advancements 
and  the  glitter  of  the  golden  Marquis 
and  the  Red  Fyfe,  the  glory  of  breed- 
ing animals  to  perfection  has  so  taken 
hold  of  a  great  many  of  these  good 
farmers  that  have  been  actually  invad- 
ing the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
at  Toronto  as  well  as  the  International 
at  Chicago,  to  carry  off  its  hio;hest  hon- 
ors. Mr.  R.  W.  Caswell,  of  Saskatoon, 
takes  no  greater  joy  than  when  he 
jumps  into  his  automobile  in  his  city 
residence  by  the  river  to  motor  out  to 
his  farm  where  his  splendid  animals 
are  feeding.  He  was  induced,  along 
with  several  others  of  Saskatchewan,  by 
the  live  stock  department  of  the  Sask- 
atchewan Government,  to  show  at  Chi- 
cago and  the  accompanying  cut  shows 
his  winning  animal. 

GUELPH    SHOW    OVERCROWDED. 

Ontario  is  rapidly  coming  to  the 
front  with  her  live  stock  show  in  the 
royal  city  of  Guelph.  From  a  humble 
beginning  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Guelph  Fat  Stock  Club,  this  show  has 
grown  to  its  present  large  proportions. 
This  year  the  immense  crowds  and  the 
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A  grand  pose  of  a  model  Clydesdale,  Lord  Glenififer,   the  champlonsliip  Clydesdale  at  Chi- 
cago shown  by  Graham  Bros.,  Cairnbrogie,  Claremont,  Ontario,  and  sold  to  a  millionaire 
near  Boston.     In  conversation  with  Mr.  Wm.  Graham,  of  the  firm  of  Graham  Bros., 
this  horse  was  claimed  to  be  the  best  horse  they  had  ever  owned,  and  although 
the  price  was  not  announced,  it  is  understood  that  the  figure  was  also  one  of 
the  highest  ever  paid  for  a  Clydesdale  in  America. 


large  entries  made  the  stone  buildings 
seem  like  overcrowded  annexes  on  a 
many-roofed  Dutch  farm.  It  was  only 
under  such  conditions  of  popularity 
that  the  total  lack  of  architectural 
design  in  these  buildings  became  so 
noticeable. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  Guelph  is  going 
to  remain  the  centre  of  the  Ontario  live 
stock  in  winter  time  they  will  have  to 
get  out  in  the  open,  shake  themselves 
free  from  lean-tos  and  butcher  stalls 
and  put  up  a  building  worthy  of  the 
province  and  of  the  industry  they 
foster. 

The  show  of  horses  was  perhaps  this 
year  better  than  anything  that  has  ever 


been  held  previously.  Clydesdales  and 
Shires  were  as  good  as  any  other.  New 
men  are  coming  into  the  lists.  The 
quality  of  the  horses  demonstrates  the 
force  of  these  live  stock  shows  in  de- 
veloping a  type.  The  people  have  been 
educated  to  see  a  Clydesdale  after  the 
style  of  Baron's  Pride  and  that  same 
beauty  of  form  and  intelligent  head  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  winners  in  almost 
every  class. 

SHEEP  SHOWS  ARE  GOOD. 

The  show  of  sheep  this  year  excelled 
other  years  in  the  matter  of  quality. 
The  Dominion  Government  has  been 
making    an    effort    to    encourage    the 
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sheep  industry  in  Canada  and  interest 
is  reviving  through  the  many  provinces 
in  this  regard.  The  only  undesirable 
thing  about  the  sheep  show  at  Guelph 
was  the  accommodation  and  prize 
monies.     There  both  were  inadequate. 

In  dairy  cattle  the  protest  against 
this  shelving  of  the  exhibits  has  taken 
a  definite  shape  and  the  dairymen  of 
Ontario  are  now  looking  towards  the 
formation  of  a  national  dairy  show 
likely  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
where  the  dairy  cow  will  receive  that 
attention  that  is  her  due.  This  is  like- 
ly to  take  place  despite  any  promises  on 
the  part  of  the  winter  fair  officials.  It 
is  recognized  by  all  that  a  fat  stock 
show  is  no  place  for  a  dairy  show. 

The  educational  features  of  the  win- 
ter fair  have  in  the  past  been  a  notable 
feature.  Former  Ministers  of  Agricul- 
ture giving  their  sanction  to  the  pro- 
vincial grants  for  the  exhibition  have 
looked  upon  this  feature  of  the  fair  as 
one  of  prime  importance.  Things  have 
changed  somewhat  this  year  and  it 
i?  noted  that  Ontario's  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  the  Hon.  James  Duff, 
has  not  taken  the  personal  interest 
in  the  affair  that  the  former  oc- 
cupants of  the  office  did.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  the  Weekly  Sun  says: 
"The  chief  cause  of  the  falling  off  in 
attendance  at  the  Lecture  Hall  is  found 
in  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  office  of  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
Where  there  was  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  progressive  farmers  there 
is  now  a  politician." 

The  Maritime  Provinces  during  the 
last  five  years  have  been  gradually 
awakening  to  the  effect  of  a  real  live 
stock  in  their  midst  and  at  the  Mari- 
time winter  fair  are  presenting  one 
that  is  really  creditable  to  the  provinces 
by  the  sea.  The  farmers  there  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  they  have  the  soil 
and  the  climate  for  live  stock  produc- 
tion and  that  if  they  can  get  a  proper 
spirit  infused  into  the  farmers  that  they 
will  assume  that  importance  in  the 
breeding  world  that  they  should. 
They  look  at  old  Scotland  with  her 
hills  and  dales  and  uninviting  moun- 


tains and  lake  scenery  as  evidence  of 
what  can  be  done  when  enthusiasm 
takes  hold  of  people,  in  the  matter  of 
raising  high-class  live  stock. 

The  Western  Provinces  of  Canada 
have  three  live  stock  shows  later  in  the 
winter.  The  reason  for  this  no  doubt 
largely  lies  in  the  fact  that  harvesting 
of  grain  occupies  the  major  portion  of 
attention  of  the  farmers  up  to  Christ- 
mas. Brandon  and  Regina  and  Cal- 
gary are  each  having  fat  stock  shows 
while  no  doubt  others  will  spring  up 
as  the  population  grows.  So  far  the 
Brandon  show  has  premier  place  and 
is  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  Western 
ideas  in  the  month  of  March. 

The  people  of  Brandon  fully  realize 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  encourage- 
ment of  live  stock  raising.  The  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  in  Brandon 
w^hich  will  be  ready  for  the  coming 
show  is  along  the  lines  of  the  big  ideas 
that  have  prevailed  with  the  manage- 
ment for  some  time.  Breeders  of 
Western  Canada  may  confidently  look 
to  much  better  accommodation  and  to 
a  record  attendance  during  the  coming 
fair.  It  is  said  that  Brandon's  show 
of  horses  is  second  to  none  in  America. 
The  Ottawa  live  stock  show,  which 
takes  place  in  the  Howick  Hall  during 
January,  is  also  coming  to  the  front  as 
a  high-class  show.  Situated  as  it  is 
with  its  back  to  the  Laurentian  rocks 
oT  the  north  and  in  a  valley  where  the 
dairy  industry  has  been  largely  pre- 
dominant, this  show  has  to  draw  upon 
Western  Ontario,  the  eastern  town- 
ships and  other  far  away  places  for  its 
main  supply  of  fat  stock.  It  will  be 
noted  this  year  that  the  encouragement 
and  demand  of  the  show  has  raised  the 
standard  of  the  local  breeders. 

A  private  enterprise  at  Toronto  in 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  there  has  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  been  hold- 
ing a  small  fat  stock  show.  It  is  grow- 
ing in  importance  for  the  same  reason 
that  Chicago  grew.  The  big  stock 
yards  to  which  the  big  American  farm- 
ers have  been  gradually  drawn  have 
proved  of  immense  value  in  getting  a 
bunch  of  animals  for  show  purposes. 


The    splendid    f;>rm    buildings    of    T.    Banbury,    near    Ingersoll,    Ontario.      Note    the    thrifty 
appearance  of  everything,  the  cement  silo,  the  painted  barns,  good   fences  and  the 

milk  house. 


OXFORD'S    OCEAN    OF    MILK 


By  W.  J.  Brown,  B.S.A: 


Note. — After  all  the  farmers  of  our  country  suffer  a  great  deal  from 
isolation.  In  the  little  district  not  thirty  miles  from  Toronto  through 
which  two  transcontinental  railroads  are  now  being  built  there  is  as  fine 
opportunity  for  the  business  of  dairying  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Yet  the  farmers  there  are  barely  making  a  living.  This  story 
of  South  Oxford  will  make  interesting  reading  to  all  the  young  men  on  the 
farm  who  believe  that  the  farm  has  to-day  as  great  opportunities  as  it  ever 
had.  The  principle  thing,  indeed,  is  enthusiasm  or  in  other  words,  faith. 
The  personnel  of  the  neighborhood  suffers  in  like  proportion  with  the  de- 
crease of  wealth.  Only  the  less  intelligent  will  remain  where  the  interest 
in  production  lags.  Go  over  Oxford  County  and  you  will  find  not  only  fine 
farmsteads,  well  tilled  farms  and  up-to-date  residences,  but  a  class  of 
farmers  of  which  any  Country  may  well  be  proud.  It  is  the  dairy  coW  that 
is  making  Oxford  rich.    Here  is  the  story. — Editor. 


SINCE  1864,  when  the  first  cheese  fac- 
tory in  Ontario  was  established  in  Ox- 
ford County  by  Mr.  Harvey  Farring- 
ton,  this  section  has  taken  a  keen  in- 
terest in  dairying.  The  southern  part 
of  the  county  ranks  high  to-day  among 
the  leading  dairy  districts  of  Canada. 
The  country  is  undulating  and  slopes 
gradually  toward  the  south.  The  scen- 
ery is  attractive,  chiefly  because  of  its 
commercial  aspects.  Natural  drainage 
is  excellent.  The  soil  is  for  the  most 
part  clay  loam.    Owing  to  the  presence 


of  an  abundance  of  gravel  and  the  en- 
terprise of  the  people,  the  roads  are 
wonderfully  good.  The  farm  homes, 
out-buildings,  fences,  etc.,  indicate  a 
thrifty  and  aggressive  and  a  prosperous 
community.  There  was  a  time  when 
South  Oxford  was  famous  for  its  Short- 
horns, its  beef  cattle,  its  sheep,  and  its 
swine;  but  to-day  its  specialty  is  dairy- 
ing. 

The  cow  is  supreme.  It  is  for  her 
that  the  fields  are  cropped,  the  buildings 
and  silos  erected,  the  highways  improv- 
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ed,  and  the  farm  help  employed.  She 
is  a  machine  that  works  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  day  for  seven  days  m  the 
week,  and  seldom  fails  to  pay  dividends. 
She  turns  hay  and  grain,  grass  and 
roughage,  silage  and  oil  cake  into  milk. 
The  quantity  and  the  quality  of  her 
produce  depend  on  her  feeding,  her 
breeding,  her  care,  and  her.  individu- 
ality. The  weigh  scale  and  Babcock 
test  reveal  the  fact  that  individuality  is 
the  chief  requisite  in  determining  a 
cow's  value.  Oxford  has  the  largest 
sum  of  money  invested  in  milch  cows 
of  any  county  in  Ontario.  The  aggre- 
gate value  is  about  $2,170,000.  The 
leading  breeds  are  Holstein-Friesian, 
Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns,  with  a  few 
Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  The  larger 
herds  consist  of  Holstein  and  Ayrshire 
grades.  There  are  many  Short-horn 
grades,  but  these  are  rapidly  giving 
place  to  the  special  dairy  breeds.  The 
Oxford  dairyman  has  only  one  stand- 
ard of  selection.    He  wants  the  cow  that 


^i  There  are  some  spots  of  pasture  land   in   old 
u  I  Ontario  that  are  almost  ideal. 


Twin   stave   silo   ou   a   farm   in   South   Oxford. 
This   building   is   equipped   with   wind   power. 

will  produce  the  largest  quantity  of 
milk  of  the  best  quality  for  the  food 
consumed. 

AN    OCEAN    OF    MILK. 

In  the  County  of  Oxford  there  are 
49  cheese  factories  using  nearly  116,- 
000,000  pounds  of  milk,  and  making 
more  than  10,000,000  pounds  of  cheese 
annually.  There  are  4  creameries  using 
1,209,000  pounds  of  milk  and  making 
293,000  pounds  of  butter  each  year. 
The  mxilk  condenser  at  Ingersoll  has  a 
capacity  of  150,000  pounds,  and  the 
condenser  at  Tillsonburg  a  capacity  of 
100,000  pounds  of  milk  per  diem.  The 
milk  powder  factory  at  Brownsville  has 
a  capacity  of  55,000  pounds  of  milk  a 
day.  All  three  of  these  institutions 
operate  at  their  full  capacity  for  the 
greater  part  of  each  season.  In  fact, 
the  milk  flow  in  the  vicinity  of  Browns- 
ville ifc  sufficient  during  the  summer 
months  to  supply  not  only  the  milk 
powder  factory,  but  a  cheese  factory  as 
well. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  many  other 
districts  in  Canada  of  the  same  area 
which  are  devoting  more  attention  to, 
or  have  made  a  greater  success  of  dairy- 
ing than  Brownsville.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  individual  herds  through- 
out the  country  which  have  established 
a  reputation  for  breaking  records  in 
milk  production  by  single  cows,  but 
these  herds  do  not  necessarily  indicate 
the  standard  of  the  average  dairyman 
in  their  respective  sections.  The 
Brownsville  district  is,  however,  fam- 
ous for  the  number  and  producing  ca- 
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pacity  of  the  cows  kept  on  each  and 
every  farm.  Nature  has  favored  the 
farmers  here,  as  there  is  practically  no 
waste  land,  while  all  the  farms  are  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Lines  may 
be  drawn  through  Brownsville  extend- 
ing north,  south,  east  and  west  for  two 
miles  or  more  in  each  direction  making 
the  radii  of  a  circle.  Within  the  area 
thus  described  the  farms  range  in  size 
from  50  acres  to  300  acres,  while  the 
dairy  herds  average  20  cows  to  100 
acres.  The  largest  herd  is  75  cows,  and 
30  young  cattle  on  300  acres,  owned  by 
Mr.  Spencer  Freeman,  of  Cullodeu.  The 
next  largest  is  50  cows  and  25  young 
cattle  on  200  acres  owned  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Holland.  The  herd  belonging  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Brown,  consisting  of  40  cows  and 
20  young  cattle  on  200  acres,  may  be 
considered  the  standard  for  that  section. 

EACH  cow  RETURNS  $100  YEARLY. 

Mr.  Isaac  Holland  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  dairy  farmer  in  South 
Oxford.  He  secures  the  largest  returns 
from  his  cows.  His  50  head  of  cows 
and  heifers  yield  him  $100  per  cow  per 
annum.  In  his  herd  are  30  pure  bred 
Holsteins,  and  among  them  are  several 
famous  producers.  Mr.  Holland's  farm 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  in 
Western  Ontario.  His  buildings  are 
modern  and  contain  everything  that 
convenience  and  comfort  demand,  not 
only  for  his  live  stock  but  for  his  fam- 
ilv  as  well. 


Midnight  Glen   DeKol,  five  years  old  with  tlie 
following  record:— In  1  days,  513.6  pounds 
of  milk;  in  7  days,  22.97  pounds  of  but- 
ter;   in    1    year,    18,492.    pounds    of 
milk;  in  1  year,  $252.52  at  Con- 
denser. 


An   ordinary   pasture  scene  In   South   Oxford. 

He  began  his  cai'eer  about  thirty 
years  ago  as  a  chore  boy.  Later  he 
rented  the  James  Williams  homestead 
at  Culloden  and  there  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  his  fortune.  For  several  years 
he  made  a  specialty  of  raising  swine. 
During  the  time  that  the  bacon  indus- 
try was  on  the  up-grade  in  Canada  Mr. 
Holland  frequently  marketed  $4,000 
worth  of  hogs  annually.  He  now  owns 
a  splendid  farm  in  the  ninth  conces- 
sion of  Dereham  Township,  consisting 
of  200  acres  and  worth  easily  $28,000, 
while  his  herd  of  cows,  young  cattle, 
etc.,  would  net  him  at  an  ordinary  sale 
not  less  than  $7,000  more. 

He  practices  soiling  in  the  summer 
and  silo  feeding  in  winter.  Like  all 
the  other  farmers  of  the  Brownsville 
district  he  not  only  feeds  all  the  grain 
he  can  grow,  but  he  buys  many  oar- 
loads  of  bran,  shorts,  mill  feed,  oil- 
cake, cotton  seed  meal,  etc.  He  endeav- 
ors to  feed  each  cow  according  to  her 
ability  as  a  milk  producer. 

For  some  years  he  has  kept  a  record 
of  each  cow,  but  recently  having  in- 
stalled a  milking  machine  he  found  it 
inconvenient  to  keep  the  milk  of  each 
cow  separate  in  order  to  weigh  it  and 
record  the  amount.  The  milking  ma- 
chine is  very  useful  for  the  full  flow 
months  of  the  summer  season,  but  is 
not  so  successful  when  the  cows  are  be- 
ginning to  go  dry.  Mr.  Holland  em- 
ploys seven  milkers  for  his  herd.  The 
milking  machine  has  often  milked  40 
cows  while  the  force  of  milkers  were 
stripping  out  10.  This  shows  that  the 
machine  is  a  great  time-saver  at  cer- 
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tain  seasons.  It  is,  however,  of  doubt- 
ful eonnnercial  value.  Mr.  Holland 
does  not  now  devote  any  attention  to 
keeping  bacon  hogs.  He  sells  his  milk 
to  the  milk  powder  factory.  His  cows 
are  not  kept  in  show  condition.  He 
tries  to  adhere  closely  to  nature's  re- 
quirements in  order  that  his  cows  may 
be  able  to  maintain  a  healthy  existence 
and  may  produce  the  maximum  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  milk  for  the  food 
consumed  and  care  given.  The  aver- 
age butter  fat  test  for  the  herd  for  the 
whole  of  last  season  was  3.7  per  cent. 

FARMERS  QUIT  HOG-RAISING. 

The  largest  individual  dairyman  in 
South  Oxford  is  Mr.  Spencer  Freeman. 
He  has  an  excellent  farm  at  CuUoden 
and  keeps  one  of  the  best  dairy  herds 
in  the  Province.  His  idea  about  dairy- 
ing is  that  ''it  is  not  what  the  cows  pro- 
duce, but,  do  they  pay  or  do  they  not?" 
His  herd  is  made  up  of  grades  of  var- 
ious kinds  including  Jerseys,  Guern- 
seys, Ayrshires,  Holsteins  and  Short- 
horns.  Each  cow  occupies  her  place  in 
his  stable  because  of  her  individual  ex- 
cellence as  a  producer  of  milk.  His 
cows  average  nearly  7,000  pounds  of 
milk  each  per  annum.  The  milk 
powder  factory  pays  an  average  of 
$1.23  per  cwt.  for  milk.  Mr.  Freeman's 
cows  yielding  7,000  pounds  of  milk 
bring  him  a  revenue  of  $86  each,  or 
$6,450  cash  for  the  milk  from  the 
whole  herd  each  year.  He  too,  made 
a  specialty  of  producing  bacon  hogs  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  has  one  of  the 
largest  piggeries  in  western  Ontario. 
This  building  is  now  standing  idle. 
His  contention  is  and  apparently  the 
other  farmers  of  South  Oxford  who  are 
sending  their  milk  to  the  milk  powder 
factory  or  to  the  condensers  agree  with 
him,  that  it  pays  better  to  devote  the 
whole  attention  of  the  management  to 
the  dairy  herd  and  that  the  extra  feed 
consumed  by  the  hogs  will  give  equal 
results  if  fed  to  the  cows.  Mr.  Free- 
man has  four  silos  on  his  farm,  three 
of  which  are  of  large  proportions.  No 
one  can  visit  his  place  without  being 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  a 


man  of  largo  ideas  and  best  of  all 
knows  how  to  put  his  plans  into  opera- 
tion. 

Prices  for  dairy  cows  in  South  Ox- 
ford range  from  $47  upwards  accord- 
ing to  breeding  and  milking  capacity. 
During  the  past  few  months  a  large 
number  of  good  cows  have  been  ship- 
ped from  South  Oxford  to  the  north- 
west for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Saska- 
toon, Edmonton,  Calgary,  Moosejaw, 
etc.  Mr.  E.  A.  Butler  has  shipped 
sixty-four  carloads  of  dairy  cows  from 
Ingersoll  during  the  autumn  of  1912. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  buyers 
carrying  on  this  business  in  similar 
proportions  until  many  of  the  farmers 
of  the  county  became  alarmed  regard- 
ing the  possible  depletion  of  the  dairy 
herds.  The  prices  therefore  stifiFened 
until  it  is  now"  exceedingly  difficult  to 
buy  a  good  dairy  cow  in  Oxford  at  her 
real  value. 

A  SHORT  ROTATION. 

The  general  practice  is  a  short  rota- 
tion of  crops  and  thorough  tillage. 
The  standard  rotation  for  the  county 
is  corn  and  roots,  oats  or  oats  and  bar- 
ley, wheat,  clover.  All  the  manure 
w^hich  is  taken  direct  from  the  stables 
to  the  fields  in  the  winter  time  is  on 
most  farms  given  to  the  corn  crop. 

FALL    WHEAT    YIELDS   54    BUSHELS. 

The  Oxford  county  farmer  still  ad- 
heres tenaciously  to  fall  wheat.  He 
likes  the  straW'  for  bedding  and  as  he 
has  good  wheat  land  he  thinks  that  it 
pays  him  to  grow  this  crop.  The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  for  the  whole  county 
is  about  29  bushels,  but  in  the  better 
sections  of  South  Oxford  it  runs  to  34 
bushels.  On  one  farm  near  Culloden 
a  field  of  wheat  was  growm  in  1911-12 
which  yielded  54  bushels  per  acre. 
This  farm  was  formerly  owmed  by  Mr. 
R.  T.  Williams,  and  the  field  of  wheat 
was  protected  by  large  and  dense  woods. 
.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  silos  fodder  corn  is  becoming  more 
largely  grown  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
the  main  source  of  supply  for  food  for 
the  dairy  herd.    Every  farm  h<as  a  silo 
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The  milk  coudensery  at  lugersoll,  Ontario.     The  milk  received  iu  1912  was  30,000,000  pounds. 

The  amount  paid  the  farmers  for  this  milk  was  $350,000.     There  are  three  condenseries 

in  the  County  and  they  have  just  made  a  contract  with  the  farmers  for  $1.65  a  can 

for   the   milk   delivered   at   their   factories.     The     one     at   Tillsonburg   brought 

20,000,000    pounds    and   at    Brownsville,    12,500,000    pounds    this    year. 


and  it  has  become  difficult  to  get  them 
filled  in  the  short  season  available  for 
this  purpose  during  the  fall.  On  one 
thresher's  beat  in  South  Oxford  there 
were  ninety  silos  to  be  filled  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912.  Each  year  the  silos  erected 
are  more  substantial  and  more  costly 
and  are  larger  in  size. 

There  are  a  few  silos  made  of  cement 
..;|^pcfe  and  a  large  number    made    of 
i^!=;oli(l  'cement — the   monolithic   type — 
bTrt  the  well-constructed  wooden  silo  on 
a    cement    foundation    is    the    favorite 
with    the    majority  of  the  progressive 
'farmers  of  the  community.    The  inside 
'(Jf  the  monolithic  silo  seems   to  scale 
because  of  the  action  of  the  acids  de- 
veloped during  the  making  of  the  en- 
I.  silage. .    To  overcome  this  tendency  a 
"ctoent  plaster  is  now  used  consisting 
;X)i  one  part  cement,  one  part  of  asbestos 
'^lOXir^  mixed  with  the  usual  proportion 
of  plaster  sand.    It  is  claimed  that  this 
preparation  can  be  made  as  smooth  as 


glass  and  is  impervious  to  water  and 
resists  the  action  of  acid.  The  mono- 
lithic silos  that  have  been  erected  for 
a  few  years  seem  to  need  strengthening 
by  the  use  of  hoop  iron  on  the  outsidfe. 

From  a  distance  these  silos  appear 
like  wooden  silos  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  hoops.  The  wooden  silos  are 
usually  made  of  good  lumber  and  are 
thoroughly  painted  before  they  are 
erected.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
they  do  not  freeze  as  readily  as  the 
cement  silos  and  less  ensilage  is  spoil- 
ed, but  they  require  to  be  anchored 
either  by  rods  or  guy  wires  to  the  foun- 
dation or  nearby  buildings,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  blowing  over  while 
they  are  empty. 

As  South  Oxford  is  very  largely  de- 
nuded of  Its  tree  growth  the  wind  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  a  factor 
that  must  be  taken  into  account.  .Most 
farmers  practise  soiling  more  or  less. 
The  crops  used  are  rye,  clover,  peas  and 
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oats,  and  corn.  Every  effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  cows  in  full  flow  of  milk 
throughout  the  season ;  grass  alone  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  do  this.  The 
cows  not  only  need  to  be  fed  to  their 
capacity  and  must  have  abundance  of 
water,  but  they  require  to  be  protected 
from  the  flies.  On  many  farms  during 
the  dry  portions  of  each  season  the  food 
obtained  in  the  pasture  fields  is  supple- 
mented by  ensilage,  bran,  oat  chop, 
etc.,  fed  morning  and  evening  in  the 
stables. 

AVERAGE  FARM   WORTH   $100  PER  ACRE. 

The  average  100-acre  farm  in  South 
Oxford  is  worth  e$10,000.  The  build- 
ings average  in  value  about  $4,000  for 
each  100-acre  farm.  Each  dairy  farm- 
er keeps  about  twenty  cows  and  these 
yield  to  him  about  $1,600  a  year  in 
cash.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to- 
ward herd  improvement.  The  poor 
cows  are  being  weeded  out  and  more 
intelligent  methods  are  being  employed 
in  selection,  feeding  and  care  of  the 
cows,  as  well  as  in  handling  the  pro- 
duct. Practically  every  farm  now  has 
a  special  building  in  which  the  dairy 
utensils  are  kept,  and  the  milk  cooled 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  factory.  The 
labor  problem  is  one  of    the    severest 


handicaps  in  developing  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, but  the  farmers  who  employ 
their  men  throughout  the  year  find  less 
difficulty  than  those  who  depend  on 
getting  labor  for  only  a  portion  of  the 
season. 

Married  men  with  families  receive 
about  $400  a  year  wages  including  a 
cottage  rent  free,  a  garden,  fire  wood, 
and  a  supply  of  milk  daily.  The  wage 
bill  on  a  200-acre  farm  is  about  $1,000 
per  annum. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  dairy  cow  has  made  the  farmers  of 
South  Oxford  wealthy.  A  close  study 
of  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Dere- 
ham and  Norwich  abundantly  confirm 
this  view.  Almost  every  farm  has  good 
buildings,  complete  and  excellent  equip- 
ment, and  has  about  it  the  atmosphere 
of  contentment  and  prosperity.  The 
village  schools  and  churches  also  indi- 
cate the  progressive  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity. The  people  apparently  enjoy 
all  the  good  things  of  life  and  are  not 
content  with  merely  the  necessities  of 
rural  existence.  While  the  competition 
among  the  dairy  farmers  is  keen  and 
each  man  is  striving  to  make  a  record 
for  himself,  yet  the  public  spirit  and 
community  interests  are  neither  for- 
gotten nor  neglected. 


The  thrifty  farm  buildings  of  John  Starliey,  near  Aylmer,  Ontario.     Note  the  use  of  wind 
power  and  the  splendid  residence.    Such  farmsteads  as  this  are  common  through- 
out the  whole  County  of  Oxford. 


On  a  small  lake  near  Wiuterburn,  Alta.     The    farm  house  is  nearby  and  is  delightfully  set 

among  the  trees  on   its   bank. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  FARM  FAMILY 


By   Alberta    Kepper 


Note. — A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  on  the  subject  of  Eugenics. 
Prof.  Atkinson,  of  Montana,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at  the  recent  Leth- 
bridge  conference.  An  interview  with  Dr.  English  of  the  Hamilton  Asylum 
has  confirmed  in  us  the  great  necessity  there  is  for  intelligent  work  along 
this  line.  No  doubt  a  similar  state  of  affairs  will  be  revealed  by  the  head 
of  every  public  institution.  We  want  no  further  additions  to  the  criminal 
classes,  and  an  intelligent  regulation  of  the  laws  governing  matrimony  will 
do  much  to  bring  about  desired  ends.  The  healthy  farm  family  is  to-day 
the  greatest  source  of  the  world's  supply  of  good  men  and  women.  This 
article  was  written  especially  for  Farmer's  Magazine  by  Mrs.  Kepper  and 
will, be  found  worth  re-reading. 


IT  has  long  been  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern, this  trouping  of  our  young  men 
cityward,  and  the  questions  would  re- 
cur "What  is  it  the  country  lacks  that 
the  boys  are  impatient  under  the  roof- 
tree?     Would  it  always  be  the  same?^' 

It  wasn't  a  comforting  thought  thai 
when  the  years  have  mostly  come  and 
gone,  and  we  need  the  strong  right 
arms  of  those  we  love,  that  they  will  all 
be  somewhere,  far  away,  absorbed  in 
a  diflerent  life,  forgetful  of  the  old 
home  and  but  half  mindful  of  the  par- 
ents. 

A  study  of  the  Smiths  and  their  drift- 


ing offspring,  though  a  composite  pic- 
ture, reveals  the  cause  of  the  unrest. 
The  homesteads  are  not  homelike; 
there  is  a  barrenness  of  gentler  things; 
there  is  heart  hunger.  The  fields  were 
fairly  cultivated,  for  these  gave  money 
returns ;  sleek  kine  were  finished  on  the 
corn  and  these  herds  were  ever  a  source 
of  pride  to  the  owner.  But  gates  hung 
by  a  single  hinge;  the  dooryard  was 
without  grass;  chickens  tracked  about 
the  steps;  there  were  rag-filled  windows; 
the  mother  appeared  fifteen  years  older 
than  the  family  Bible  declared  her  to 
he.     She  walked  to  town,  carrying  her 
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"Grandfather  gave  us  each  a  wee  ewe  lamb." 

produce,  then  walked  home;  this  bent, 
tired,  dust-grimed  mother  that  no  am- 
bitious boy  can  look  upon  and  not  grow 
resentful  towards  the  life  that  made  this 
possible. 

New  clothes  were  events  in  the  lives 
of  the  Smith  boys,  and  the  few  allow- 
ed them  were  always  far  too  big  in  the 
beginning,  but  were  worn  for  best  until 
their  limbs  came  through  so  far  they 
looked  like  new  born  colts.  Mother 
cut  their  hair;  which  did  not  resemble 
the  real  barber's  work,  but  father  did 
not  believe  in  spending  mr^ney  reck- 
lessly, and  "it  didn't  matter  anyway 
how  a  boy  looks.  It  is  what  he  is  that 
counts,"  they  told  themselves.  Poor, 
deluded  Smiths.  If  someone  had  only 
whispered  to  them  that  somehow  boys 
are  thought  to  be  just  as  they  look, 
they  would  have  been  saved  many  a 
heartache. 

The  bottle-fed  lambs  and  pigs  'vere 
taken  by  the  father  as  soon  as  they  no 
longer  required  special  care.  lie  tried 
to  make  peace  with  his  sons  and  hi* 
conscience  by  saying,  ''Everything  will 
be  yours  sometime — ^^when  I  am  gone." 
There  was  to  be  a  gala  day  ahead !  but 
it  seemer  so  far  in  the  future  that  the 
sons,  one  by  one,  as  they  attained  their 
majority  entered  the  trades  or  profes- 
sions, and,  without  appreciating  the 
tragedy  that  drove  them  there,  the  old 


folks  were  alone  with  their  hoardings. 

True,  not  every  boy  born  upon  the 
farm  is  fitted  by  inclination  to  follow 
the  furrows  of  his  ancestors,  and  it  is 
just  that  every  human  being  choose  his 
life  work — but,  by  our  short-sighted- 
ness, we  can  make  any  avenue  so  re- 
pulsive that  none  cares  to  travel  it.  The 
good  and  the  beautiful  that  rightfully 
belong  to  it  are  obscured. 

Parents  must  not  value  their  boys  as 
80  much  power  for  wealth  production 
alone.  They  are  something  higher 
than  the  horse  or  the  gasoline  engine. 
They  have  minds  that,  rightly  directed, 
Vv'ill  place  them  as  executors,  not  mere 
drudges,  in  farm  work  as  well  as  in  any 
profession. 

Whether  or  not  any  circumstances 
turned  the  Smith  boys  away  from  the 
farm  may  be  a  question ;  but  it  did  not 
hold  them  to  it.  Another  plan  must  be 
tried. 

The  home  was  neither  fine  nor  mod- 
ern. The  income  must  be  saved  close- 
ly ;  for  on  a  farm  the  taxes,  interest,  up- 
keep, etc.,  must  ever  be  placed  before 
anything  that  may  be  termed  a  luxury. 
But  in  front  of  it  all  was  the  resolve 
that  my  boys  in  their  childhood  should 
have  the  same  measure  of  joy  as  a  moth- 
er in  like  financial  circumstances  could 
give  them,  if  the  father  had  chosen  an- 
other calling.  Their  home  must  be  as 
good;  the  lawn  well  kept  and  the  trees 
set  so  as  to  add  beauty.  There  must  be 
flowers  in  and  about  the  house. 

It  was  easier  planning  than  doing: 
but  first  the  yard  was  brought  to  a  fine 
grade  and  the  blue  grass  carpeted  it 
thickly.  Then  a  lawn  mower  was  pro- 
cured and  each  time  the  grass  was 
mown  the  elder  son  was  paid  25  cents. 

It  is  not  our  custom  to  pay  the  child- 
ren for  regular  work;  they  must  be 
taught  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burd- 
ens of  civilization,  though  disagreeable 
ciud  unusual  labor  was  always  reward- 
ed. Such  chores  as  cleaning  the  hen 
house  are  not  half  so  disagreeable  if 
there  is  a  piece  of  money  awaiting  the 
worker  when  he  has  finished.  After  a 
few  seasons  of  mowing  for  pay,  the 
sons^  pride  was  aroused  and  they  would 
not  permit  an  unkept  lawn. 
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They  encourage  the  birds  to  live  near 
us.  We  have  a  regular  mooning  song 
service  from  the  day  the  first  robin,  with 
his  "cheer  up/'  brings  news  of  the  end 
of  winter  till  the  black  birds  meet  and 
chatter  wildly  about  going  South,  and 
still  we  have  happy  and  contented 
neighbors  throughout  the  winter  for 
the  "cardinal"  and  the  "blue  jay'^  are 
year  'round  dwellers  in  the  pines. 

It  is  one  of  my  convictions  that  the 
birds  pay  higher  for  the  fruit  they 
take  than  any  customer  we  might  find, 
and  our  children  were  taught  to  love 
them  and  leave  them  free  to  go  over 
the  lawn,  gathering  worms  or  work  on 
tree  trunks,  or  on,  the  wing,  as  do  the 
martins,  in  search  of  moths. 

I  heard  a  mother  say  to  her  boy  who 
had  been  all  the  afternoon  trying  to 
kill  song  birds,  "hurry  home,  dear,  and 
say  your  prayers.  Now  don't  forget  it, 
because  I  am  away."  To  me  it  seemed 
prayers  could  never  rise  on  the  wings 
of  dead  birds. 

Long  journeys  we  made  for  flowers. 
They  thought  my  fondness  for  them 
alone  called  me  out,  but  to  me  it  seem- 
ed if  I  could  only  fill  those  first  rest- 
less and  impressionable  years  wdth  in- 
nocent occupations,  desirable  traits 
would  be  fixed. 

Grandfather  gave  each  a  wee  ewe 
lamb.  The  income  has  always  been 
their  own.  In  tending  their  small 
flocks  they  grew  fond  of  farm  animals 
and  were  getting  valuable  lessons  in 
thrift  and  management. 

When  a  young  man  is  fond  of  birds 
and  flowers  and  animals — when  he  de- 
lights in  the  wonders  and  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky,  there  is  a  strong  tie 
binding  him  to  country  life. 

A  wise  housewife  once  said,  "If  I 
must  have  cohtvehs,  let  them  he  in  my 
house  rather  than  in  my  brain,  or  in 
the  brains  of  m,y  children."  Appre- 
ciating this,  our  boys  always  had  access 
to  the  best  reading  matter.  Early  in 
life  they  were  taught  pleasant  rhjrmes 
and  jingles  that  have  to  do  with  coun- 
try life  and  pleasures. 

Not  being;  of  musical  turn,  but  lov- 
ing it,    a    high-class    talking  machine 


Mrs.  Alberta  Kepper     of     Winfleld  Iowa, 
writer  of  this  article. 
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with  more  than  150  records  was  placed 
in  the  house.  On  rainy  days  this  is 
busy  for  hours.  I  hear  some  one  say 
"how  tiresome  I"  It  is,  at  time,  wear- 
ing; but  mothers,  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  put  a  little  self-sacrifice  into  the  lives 
of  those  we  love  we  are  the  losers;  for 
the  world  returns  just  what  we  put  in- 
to it.  And  if  my  boy  is  permitted  to 
loaf  in  town  during  rainy  weather,  bad 
influences  may  get  the  better  of  his 
judgment:  and  I  have  found  that  the 
contented  boy  is  the  busy  one.  It  is  the 
parent's  duty  to  keep  the  children 
pleasantly  employed  at  work  or  play 
while  the  character  is  still  plastic.  A 
neighbor  asked  me  how  we  manage  to 
keep  the  boys  out  of  town,  when  it  is 
but  half  a  mile  away,  and  they  had  al- 
ways attended  school  there.  We  answ- 
ered: "they  were  never  forbidden,  as 
that  would  spur  the  desire,  we  just  al- 
lowed them  to  be  busy  at  home." 

It  is  very  trying  when  children  insist 
on  popping  corn  or  making  candy 
when  they  cannot  be  out  of  doors,  nor 
is  it  restful  to  play  games  all  the  even- 
ing after  a  hard  day's  work;  but  no 
gambler  ever  plays  for  higher  stakes 
than  the  mother  that  takes  a  hand  in 
innocent  games  for  her  boy's  sake,  hop- 
ing, by  so  doing,  to  beat  the  streets  and 
alleys  out  of  their  prey. 
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Just  now  the  farm   boy  delights  in  a  day  off 
with  his  gun  when  the  rabbit  tracks  are  fresh. 


This  i-  just  as  it  was  all  through 
their  childhood ;  and  now  that  they  are 
men  iind  still  interested  and  happy  in 
country   jil'e,  1  feel  repaid. 

They  plan  crop  rotations,  are  enthus- 
ed breeders  and  feeders  of  live  stock, 
and  put  their  strong  young  shoulders 
lo  the  wheel  and  together  push  for  bet- 
ter farmir?;  yet  they  appreciate  the 
cultural  -i'lo  of  life  though  loving  na- 
ture more,  bat  the  self  respect  incul- 
cated all  tli  rough  their  childhood  causes 
them  to  ft'cl  they  are  the  equals  of 
their  schoolmates  that  are  taking  up 
law,  banking  or  medicine. 

I  like  to  recMll  the  Quaker  mother^s 
advice  to  her  son  that  was  about  to  go 
out  in  the  world :  '^Remember,  my  hoy, 
thee  is  as  good  as  anybody;  remember, 
also,  thee  is  no  better/' 

Never  by  word,  or  act  allov)  the  boy  to 
think  the  farm,  tvill  drag  him  doivn. 
We  must  dignify  our  own  profession 
and  yield  not  a  jot  in  self  respect  to  any- 
one, if  we  ivoidd  see  our  sons  take  up 
their  life  work  in  the  very  heart  of 
things,  and  there  in  delight  practice 
the  ancient  and  honorable  art — agri- 
culture. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  FUTURE 


I  teach 
The   earth   and  soil 
To  them  that  toil, 
The  hill  and  fen 
To  common  men 
That  live  just  here ; 


By  L.  H.  Bailey. 


The  plants  that  grow, 
The  winds  that  blow, 
The  streams  that  run 
In  rain  and  sun 

Throughout  the  year 


And  then  I  lead 
Thro'  wood  and  mead. 
Through  mould  and  sod 
Out  unto  God; 

With  love  and  cheer 
I  teach ! 
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The 
House- 
Keeper's 
Journal 


By   Dorothy  Dot 


Note. — This  is  a  new  department.  Dorothy  Dot  in  her  spare  moments 
has  been  writing  her  diary.  So  far  she  has  produced  something  really  good 
and  as  you  sit  in  a  sunny  window  on  the  winter's  afternoon  you  will  enjoy 
the  reveries  that  appear.  Further  from  her  pen  will  appear  in  the  February 
Number. — Editor. 


OCTOBER  20.— The  Housekeeper  is 
one  only  in  the  sense  that  a  man  is  a 
housekeeper.  She  earns  the  where- 
withal, and  in  emergencies  she  ''turns 
in"  and  helps.  She  wasn't  born  with 
an  inordinate  love  for  housekeeping. 
No  woman  should  be.  She  should  love 
mind-keeping  and  body-keeping  first, 
housekeeping  next.  The  Housekeeper 
believes  in  having  a  book  or  a  maga- 
zine on  hand  to  pick  up  for  a  few  min- 
utes every  day — not  when  there  is  a 
lemon  pie  browning  in  the  oven  and 
not  when  it  is  time  to  put  the  dinner 
on,  but  some  set  few  minutes  some 
time.  An  active  woman  is  apt  to  fall 
asleep  if  she  sits  down  to  read,  there- 
fore she  should  read  something  suf- 
ficiently short,  such  as  a  magazine 
would  afford  her,  or  a  book  interesting 
enough  to  keep  her  awake.  The  House- 
keeper has  just  finished  ^'Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden,"  and  liked  it — 
even  the  cynicism — but  wished  there 
had   been   more   of  the   garden.      She 


quite  agrees  with  the  sentiments  regard- 
ing too  much  housekeeping.  'Tf  my 
furniture  ever  annoyed  me  by  wanting 
to  be  dusted  when  I  wanted  to  be  doing 
something  else,  and  there  was  no  one 
else  to  do  the  dusting  for  me,  I  should 
cast  it  all  into  the  nearest  bon-fire  and 
sit  and  warm  my  toes  at  the  flames  with 
great  contentment."  The  Housekeeper 
to-day  voiced  her  opinion  that  every 
woman  on  a  farm  should  read  some- 
thing comical,  or  at  least  cheerful, 
every  day  if  it  is  only  a  joke  from  the 
newspaper.  The  trouble  is  there  are  so 
few  jokes  in  the  newspaper.  This  opin- 
ion was  received  with  scorn  by  the  com- 
pany. When  people  reach  maturity 
they  should  put  away  childish  things. 
A  grown  woman  can  work  without 
such  foolish  aids.  Have  you  ever  no- 
ticed that  the  people  who  have  put 
away  such  childish  things  as  fun,  so- 
ciability and  love  of  change,  have  not 
also  put  away  such  childish  things  as 
anger,  irritability,  malice  and  clamor? 
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OCTOBER  22.— A  day  in  the  house  I 
It  rains  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ! 
What  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  able  to  stay 
a  whole  day  in  the  house!  That  is,  to 
those  whose  vocation  drives  them  out 
every  day !  A  day  which  drives  one  in 
is  a  treat.  The  Housekeeper's  last 
duties  for  the  day  were,  locking  the 
door,  winding  the  clock,  and,  as  she  has 
an  eye  to  economy  in  morning  duties, 
she  made  the  porridge  in  the  rice  boiler 
that  it  might  be  hastily  prepared  for 
breakfast,  though  not  for  hers.  The 
kindling  wood  and  the  coal  were  placed 
in  readiness  to  light  the  range. 

When  she  reached  her  room  she 
glanced  out  to  see  what  of  the  night, 
finding  it  clear  and  cold.  Out  of  the 
west  window  could  be  seen  the  Spin- 
ning Maiden,  Vega,  glittering  in  the 
black-blue  sky,  and  Hercules  plunging 
into  the  western  abyss  in  a  most  undig- 
nified manner,  head  first  and  legs 
sprawling.  At  the  south  window  she 
was  greeted  by  Fomalhaut  (Fo  malo) 
The  Lonely,  the  only  bright  star 
straight  south  this  month.  She  put  a 
wedge  between  the  upper  and  lower 
sashes  of  the  window  to  prevent  its  rat- 
tling when  open,  then  jotted  these  few 
notes  in  her  journal.  Now  she  is  ready 
to  fall  like  a  log,  thanking  heaven  she 
is  tired  enough  to  sleep. 

OCTOBER  28.— The  Housekeeper 
had  the  extreme  pleasure  of  cleaning 
the  dining-room.  A  spark  of  love  for 
housekeeping  which  she  thought  she 
had  not  inherited  flared  up  and  some 
dried-up  fragments  of  fuel  blazed  a  lit- 
tle as  she  dusted  the  walls  and  ceiling 
and  cleaned  the  windows.  She  even 
had  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  leaded 
panes  of  the  little  window  as  she  rub- 
bed them  though  they  are  so  good  for 
developing  patience.  The  Housekeep- 
er is  not  fond  of  the  process  of  having 
patience  developed  in  her.  Now,  the 
clean  curtains  are  up,  the  pictures  are 
hung  and  everything  back  in  its  place. 
She  is  reminded  of  Longfellow's  Black- 
smith 
'^Something    accomplished,    something 

done 
Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 


NOVEMBER  l.--Nearly  every  day 
Little  Boy  Brown  is  brought  in  for  a 
few  hours  after  his  nap.  Little  Boy 
Brown  is  just  learning  to  eat.  Some- 
times the  Housekeeper  is  reminded  of 
the  infant  the  Khan  spoke  of  last  sum- 
mer. It  took  the  mother,  the  grand- 
mother, the  auntie,  the  hired  girl  and 
the  'ome  boy  to  feed  that  one  child. 
Little  Boy  Brown  can  amuse  himself 
for  hours  with  saucepans  and  lids.  The 
only  counter-attraction  is  an  open  door, 
preferably  pantry  or  cellar.  Or  some- 
times when  Little  Boy  Blue  gets  an 
elevator  shaft  built  of  blocks  and  is 
shouting  ''Millinery,  mantles,  boots 
and  shoes !"  along  comes  Little  Boy 
Brown  racing  on  all  fours  and  hurling 
himself  upon  it  laughs  as  none  but  Lit- 
tle Boy  Brown  can  laugh  at  the  smash- 
up. 

When  the  Housekeeper  thinks  of 
things  to  do,  she  likes  to  be  up  and 
doing.  A  psychologist  would  call  this  a 
vicious  tendency.  The  Housekeeper 
sometimes  suffers  for  it  but  remains  as 
vicious  as  ever.  Her  grievance  just  now 
is  a  combination  stain  and  varnish. 
Wanting  to  have  the  floor  done  quickly 
she  applied  this  alluring  mixture.  Nas- 
ty, sticky  stuff!  She  has  learned  to  pre- 
fer slow  processes,  stain  first  and  varnish 
afterwards. 

NOVEMBER  12.— What  sort  of  a  re- 
cipe-book have  you  got?  The  House- 
keeper finds  the  most  convenient  to  be 
a  hard-backed  reporter's  note-book.  It 
can  be  thrown  open  on  the  table  and 
remain  open.  She  has  it  indexed  down 
the  right  side  like  a  dictionary  for  easy 
reference.  About  a  dozen  pages  each 
are  devoted  to  cakes,  candies,  pies,  pud- 
dings, pickles,  preserves,  sauces,  salads 
and  the  rest.  A  bit  of  transparent  ad- 
hesive tape  pasted  on  each  name  will 
prevent  them  becoming  worn  with  the 
thumb  when  the  cook  is  finding  her 
recipe.  Some  people,  of  course,  are 
clever  enough  to  cook  without  taking 
out  the  recipe-book.  That's  the  first 
thing  the  Housekeeper  puts  on  the  table 
when  she  begins  to  bake.  There  are  far 
pleasanter  things  than  recipes  whereby 
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she  can  exeivLse  lier  iinuscle  of  remeiu- 
bering.  In  the  front  of  her  book  she 
has  a  Valentine  post-card  which  was 
sent  her  once.    It  bears  the  lines : — 

''Oh,   queen   of  cooks,   your  comely 

looks 
And  dishes,  how  they  stir  me !" 
It  was  sent  her  by  a  woman,  not  by  a 
man.    She  also  has  this  written  on  the 
first  page: — 

''Look  so  neat  and  sweet  in  all  yer 

frills  and  fancy  pleatin' ! 
Better  shet  yer  kitchen,  though,  afore 

ye  go  to  meetin'. 
Better  hide  yer  mince-meat  an'  stew- 
ed fruit  an'  plums; 
Better  hide  yer  pound-cake  an'  bresh 

away  the  crumbs ; 
Better  hide  yer  cupboard  key  when 

Billy  Goodin'  comes 
A-eatin',  an'  a-eatin',  and'  a-eatin'." 

—J.  W.  Riley. 
Why  not  decorate  your  recipe-book 
with  pictures  and  verses  and  jokes?    It 
will  make  your  baking  hours  go  more 
merrily. 

Cranberry-pie  time  has  come.     You 
can  make  your  cranberry-pie  taste  like 
cherry-pie  if  you  make  it  this  way. 
For  one  pie: 
1  c.  cranberries,  cut  and  seeds  wash- 
ed out ; 
%  c.  seeded  raisins  chopped; 
1  tablespoon  flour,  %  c.  boiling  wa- 
ter, make  sauce; 
1  c.  sugar; 
1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

After  lining  a  large  pie-plate,  fill  the 
plate  with  the  above,  cover  and  bake. 

NOVEMBER  19.— How  the  days  fly! 
Old  Father  Time  is  such  a  hustler  for 
his  age!  He  does  not  give  us  a  chance 
to  draw^  proper  hygienic  breaths. 
When  the  Housekeeper  wishes  to  do 
some  writing  she  has  to  seize  him  by 
the  forelock  with  her  left  hand  and 
hold  on  with  might  and  main  while 
she  does  some  ' 'scarfing"  with  her  right. 

The  Ontario  Horticultural  Show  is 
just  over.  The  main  attraction  was 
apples.  The  old  countries  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  had  a  grand  ex- 
hibit.    There  was  a  steamship  built  of 


apples,  Kings,  Alexanders,  Baldwins, 
with  railings  of  little  red  crabs  and 
smoke-stacks  of  Greenings.  Lambton 
county  had  its  map  in  apples.  Lake 
Huron  in  Greenings  and  the  county  in 
Spys.  The  Housekeeper  is  always  in- 
terested in  the  Ribston  Pippin.  She 
once  read  a  description  of  it  in  The 
Globe,  which  she  seized  as  eagerly  as 
the  writer  of  it  did  the  apple. — "A  grey- 
ish apple,  russet  about  the  stem  and 
top,  streaked  with  red  and  yellow  like 
an  aged  cheek,  medium  in  size,  unpre- 
possessing, a  fruit  to  be  indifferently 
passed  over  in  the  company  of  highly 
colored  Wealthy  and  Alexander,  unless 
the  buyer  is  a  connoisseur.  In  that 
case  he  will  choose  without  hesitation. 
'Thou  when  thou  makest  a  feast  if  it  be 
of  Rihstons,  eat  it  thyself!'  The  flesh 
is  short — short  as  shortbread,  neither 
crisp  nor  juicy.  The  flavor  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Golden  Russet  and  Bartlett 
pear.  But  conceive  of  the  goldenest  of 
Russets  and  a  Bartlett  pear  just  turned 
ripe,  skilfully  compounded,  and  it  falls 
short  of  that  orchard  joy — quick,  thy 
tablets,  Memory!     Ribston  Pippin." 

NOVEMBER  29.— 10  p.m.  Sirius 
is  rising.  How  very  far  south  he  is! 
And  what  a  sun!  Will  he  find  the 
Housekeeper  performing  her  round  of 
winter  work  as  beamingly?  She  has 
not  begun  it  so.  Keep  yersel'  in  mind 
o'  Sirius  this  winter,  Housekeeper.  Ye 
need  it,  ye  ken !  How  many  people 
have  thought  of  making  friends  with 
the  stars.  They  are  never  in  the  way. 
They  are  never  offended  if  they  are  for- 
gotten, and  when  they  are  wanted, 
there  they  are.  They  never  disapprove 
of  what  is  done  and  want  it  done  dif- 
ferently. They  are  never  disappoint- 
ing. All  other  signs  may  fail  but  the 
stars  are  true.  What  has  this  to  do 
with  housekeeping?  Nothing.  But  it 
has  much  to  do  with  the  Housekeeper. 
What  countless  generations  of  people 
have  the  stars  seen  living  their  little 
lives  and  disappearing!  "Keep  placid," 
they  say.     "Everything  comes  to  pass." 

(Continued  in  February  issue) 
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The  Twentieth    Century    Farnier's 

Wife 

By  J.  Muldrew 

Note. — A  sensible  talk,  on  a  sensible  subject,  by  a  sensible  woman,  will 
be  the  verdict  of  everyone  who  takes  the  time  to  thoroughly  digest  this 
article.  Mrs.  Muldrew  is  the  Principal  of  the  new  Ladies'  College  at  Eed 
Deer,  Alberta,  and  has  written  this  especially  for  Farmer's  Magazine. 
Her  address  at  Lethbridge  was  one  of  the  cleverest  things  given  at  the 
Woman 's  Congress,  and  the  manner  that  she  carried  with  it  marks  her  for 
a  splendid  work  among  the  girls  who  shall  attend  the  Eed  Deer  Ladies' 
College.  You  do  not  have  to  read  this  very  far,  to  see  that  she  knows  farm 
life  conditions  and  can  size  them  up  admirably. — Editor. 

THE  twentieth  century  farmer's  wife  is  a  new  kind  of  farmer's 
wife,  just  as  the  twentieth  century  farmer  is  a  new  kind  of  farmer. 
He  does  not  use  a  sickle  any  more,  or  bind  by  hand,  or  hoe 
potatoes  in  large  quantities  with  a  hand  hoe,  or  spray  by  hand,  or 
pitch  hay,  or  thresh  with  a  flail  on  the  barn  floor,  or  draw  water 
for  the  cattle  with  a  well-hook,  or  do  any  other  kind  of  antiquated 
farming.  No,  it  is  safe  to  say  he  is  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 
He  reads  agTicultural  journals,  understands  rotation  of  crops,  he 
has  learned  the  value  of  mixed  farming,  of  the  dairy  industry 
for  the  keeping  up  of  the  land,  he  knows  the  value  of  a  clover 
crop  and  has  learned  to  use  all  modern  machinery.  He  also 
knows  the  value  of  experimental  institutions.  He  will  tell  you 
they  save  him  the  cost  of  experimenting,  and  allow  him  to  profit 
from  the  results  they  have  obtained.  He  knows  the  value  of 
co-operation,  and  how^  to  build  an  excellent  barn.  He  knows  a 
heap  that  our  splendid  pioneers  did  not  know,  in  fact  there  is  no 
more  interesting  person  to  meet  and  to  converse  with  than  an  up- 
to-date  farmer. 

He  has  been  awake  a  long  time,  but  his  good  wife  has  been 
slower  to  awaken.  Nevertheless,  she  is  awakening  fast,  and  the 
twentieth  century  farmer  is  going  to  work  hard  if  he  manages  to 
keep  ahead  once  she  gets  up  speed  in  the  race  towards  improve- 
ment in  the  home. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  man  w^orks  with  growing  things 
in  soil  and  with  the  animals  on  the  farm,  both  of  great  interest, 
but  a  woman  has  to  do  with  human  beings,  and  the  results  from 
her  work  are  more  important  for  the  welfare  of  our  country  than 
any  other  results  that  can  be  secured  on  a  Canadian  farm. 

Yet  in  most  respects  they  are  partners  and  co-w^orkers  in  a 
more  intimate  sense  than  a  business  man  and  his  wife.  A  farm- 
er's wife  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  work  of  the  farm,  and 
indeed  it  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  to  find  the  farmer's  wife  the 
better  farmer  of  the  two.  She  has  always  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  farm  improvements  and  has  almost  always  sacrificed  much 
for  the  purchase  of  modern  machinery,  that  the  farm  work  may 
be  done  more  smoothly.     In  many  respects  improvements  on  the 
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farm  help  the  house  mother  in  that  it  means  fewer  laborers,  and 
this  means  less  cooking,  less  cleaning,  less  washing  and  ought  to 
bring  more  leisure.  It  seldom  does,  however,  figure  it  as  you  may. 
However,  she  is  to-day  asking  the  twentieth  century  man  to  take 
an  increased  interest  in  the  work  of  the  home,  and  to  lend  his 
support  towards  indoor  progress,  and  he  is  doing  it  like  the  wise 
man  he  generally  is.  For  if  from  selfish  reasons  only,  it  would 
be  an  unwise  thing  to  refuse,  seeing  it  must  mean  increased  com- 
fort and  increased  happiness  to  him. 

She  is  learning  the  value  of  machinery  to  save  her  strength 
and  hence  prolong  her  life.  Talk  about  keeping  the  boys  on  the 
farm,  why  a  little  effort  and  a  little  wise  expenditure  of  money 
in  modern  helps  and  conveniences  and  sanitary  surroundings 
would  keep  most  mothers  a  little  longer  on  the  farm  than  many 
of  them  stay.  There  are  not  so  many  old  women  on  the  farms 
to-day  as  there  should  be,  as  the  grim  Harvester  reaps  earlier  than 
he  needs  in  many  cases. 

Why  should  a  modern  barn  and  machinery  shed  be  supplied 
with  the  best  the  market  has  to  offer,  and  a  woman  struggle  with 
a  washboard  and  tub? 

W^hy  should  a  gasoline  engine  run  machinery  for  the  farm 
and  not  for  the  house?  It  is  just  as  easily  obtained  and  just  as 
easily  run.  I  have  seen  women  put  up  with  a  wretched  cooking 
range  for  years  when  it  was  consuming  twice  the  fuel  a  good  up- 
to-date  economic  cooking  range  would  use,  and  the  old  one  was 
fit  for  old  iron  only. 

The  twentieth  century  farmer's  wife  is  going  ahead  as  fast  in 
other  ways  as  her  husband.  She  is  beginning  to  question  the 
unfairness  of  giving  an  education  in  farming  to  the  boys  and 
withholding  the  corresponding  training  in  home-making  from 
the  girls. 

She  is  also  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  are  experimental  places 
where  women  are  working  out  household  problems  and  she  is 
asking  that  these  be  placed  within  her  reach,  in  order  that  from 
these  results  she  may  reap  in  time  and  money  the  value  of  others* 
experiments  on  household  control. 

She  is  also  realizing  that  ^^man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone," 
and  that  no  woman  can  live  and  grow  in  richness  of  thought  who 
does  not  continually  refresh  her  mind  with  new  ideas.  Just  as 
man  muvst  read  to  keep  pace  with  modern  movements  in  agricul- 
ture and  science,  s^o  women  must  have  access  to  literature  and 
read  to  keep  pace  with  modern  housekeeping. 

The  aim  of  the  twentieth  century  woman  is  to  become  a  better 
mother,  a  better  wife,  a  better  home-maker.  She  is  a  woman  of 
ideals,  and  the  men  who  would  see  the  progress  of  the  homes 
alongside  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  must  stand  by 
the  women  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  homes  the  most  advanced, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  most  interesting  homes  that  it  is  within 
the  possibility  of  their  united  strength  to  bring  about. 
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A  HOT  WATER  BOTTLE. 

Oats  heated  in  a  frying  pan  until 
very,  very  hot,  then  put  quickly  into 
a  warmed  flannel  bag  will  greatly  re- 
lieve cramps,  headache,  etc.  It  is  light 
and  retains  heat.  The  top  must  be  se- 
curely tied.  T.  R. 

CLEANING  FRYING  PANS. 

To  clean  a  frying  pan  after  fish  or 
onions,  boil  out  the  pan  with  soda 
water,  wash  it  clean,  then  put  on  the 
fire  and  shake  a  little  oatmeal  in ;  let 
this  brown ;  after,  wipe  out  with  a  dish 
cloth.  All  unpleasant  taste  or  smell 
will  have  vanished.  J.  T. 

TO  GET  RID  OF  MOSQUITOES. 

To  clear  a  room  of  mosquitoes  put  a 
teaspoonful  of  oil  of  lavender  in  a  cup 
of  boiling  water.    They  can't  endure  it. 

J.  T. 

HAM  AND  TOMATOES. 

When  there  is  a  little  meat  left  on  a 
ham  bone,  a  palatable  dish  may  be 
made  of  it  by  using  a  few  good  sized 
tomatoes.  Hollow  out  the  centres. 
Fill  with  onion  and  ham,  chopped  fine, 
and  bread  crumbs.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Cover  the  opening  on  top 
with  a  thin  slice  of  ham,  putting  a  piece 
of  butter  on  each.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
dish  until  tomatoes  are  done. 

G.  A.  M. 

EASY  WAY  TO  BOIL  MACARONI. 

Put  the  macaroni  in  a  wire  flour- 
sifter  having  a  tin  handle  and  immerse 


this  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  There 
will  be  no  trouble  caused  by  the  stick- 
ing of  the  macaroni  to  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  and  the  sifter  may  be  easily 
lifted  from  the  hot  water.       F.  H.  E. 

PUMPKIN   MARMALADE. 

Seven  pounds  pumpkin,  cut  fine. 
Five  pounds  white  sugar.  Sprinkle 
sugar  over  pumpkin  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  add  two  lemons 
cut  fine  and  five  cents  worth  of  crys- 
talized  ginger  cut  fine.  Boil  until  thick. 
This  is  just  as  nice  as  orange  marma- 
lade and  much  cheaper.  J.  T.  E. 

TO  BAKE  JUICY  PIES. 

This  is  my  way  for  keeping  pies 
from  losing  their  juice  while  baking. 
After  wetting  and  pressing  the  edges 
together,  dip  your  hands  in  flour  and 
run  them  around  the  edges.  Then  with 
a  knife  make  an  incision  in  the  top 
crust,  almost  across  the  pie.  This  en- 
ables the  steam  to  escape  without  burst- 
ing apart  the  edges.  When  serving  the 
pie  use  this  incision  for  the  dividing 
line.  B.  C. 

TO  SET  ICING. 

To  prevent  the  icing  from  running 
off  a  cake  first  sift  flour  over  it.  Then 
wipe  off  with  a  soft  cloth.  You  will 
find  this  method  will  set  and  dry  much 
more  easily  than  without  it.         B.  C. 

FOR  HOARSENESS. 
A  fine  thing  to  relieve  hoarseness  is 
to  mix  one  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard 
with  a  table  spoon  of  lard.    Spread  on 
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a  piece  of  liuniiel  and  apply  to  the 
lungs.  I  cured  myself  of  bronchitis  by 
this  means  and  many  cases  of  pneu- 
monia could  be  prevented  if  used  in 
time.  This  can  be  used  on  infants 
with  good  results.  Within  a  very  short 
time  they  will  breathe  easier.      B.  C. 

IMPROVING   EYELET    EMBROID- 
ERY. 

Rub  white  soap  on  the  cloth  first. 
When  making  eyelet  embroidery  hold 
a  piece  of  soap  under  the  material  and 
let  the  stiletto  pass  through  into  it. 
The  soap  gives  a  slight  stiffness  to  the 
cloth  and  a  much  -better  eye  can  be 
made.  If  you  have  no  stiletto,  a  nut- 
pick  makes  a  fine  substitute. 

R.  E.  M. 

TO   REVIVE   THE   FIRE. 

The  next  time  your  fire  has  almost 
gone  out,  try  throwing  a  little  granulat- 
ed sugar  on  it,  which  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  kerosene,  but  is  not  at  all 
dangerous.  R.  E.  M. 

REMOVING    ODOR    OF    COOKED 
VEGETABLES. 

To  remove  the  smell  of  cooked  vege- 
tables from  the  house,  put  a  piece  of 
apple,  or  peeling,  on  the  stove  and  let 
it  fry  for  a  while.  L.  H. 

STAINS  ON   TAN  SHOES. 

To  remove  stains  from  brown  shoes, 
take  a  piece  of  cut  lemon  and  rub  it  for 
a  while  on  the  shoe  where  the  stain  is. 
Polish  with  brown  polish  and  all  the 
stain  will  disappear  and  the  shoe  will 
look  like  new.  G.  D. 

SOPA  DE  ARROZ. 

A  most  palatable  and  nourishing 
dish,  much  prized  on  Mexican  bills-of- 
fare. 

Take  scant  half  cup  of  best  rice,  wash 
thoroughly,  let  stand  for  a  few  minutes 
while  preparing  the  following:  One 
medium-sized  ripe  tomato,  peeled  and 
crushed  smooth.  Into  a  frying  pan  put 
a  tablespoon  of  lard,  heat  quite  hot,  add 
a  small  finely  shredded  onion,  a  little 


salt  and  a  dash  of  cayenne  pepper. 
Into  this  pour  the  rice  and  keep  stir- 
ring and  turning  till  slightly  colored  in 
the  hot  fat.  Next  add  the  tomato  and 
stir  again  a  minute.  Pour  all  into  an 
earthen  bowl  or  granite  dish,  add  suf- 
ficient water  to  swell  the  rice,  cover,  set 
back  on  stove  where  it  may  cook  slowly 
and  thoroughly.  To  be  eaten  hot — de- 
licious— savory — nutritious. 

H.  B.  M. 

TO   WHITEN   CLOTHES. 

Fill  your  boiler  with  water,  soft  pre- 
ferred, and  after  shaving  the  soap  into 
the  water  put  a  tablespoonful  of  coal  oil. 
This  will  be  found  to  whiten  the  clothes 
l)eautifully  and  leave  no  odor. 

E.  L.  D. 

TO  PREVENT  CHEESE  MOULD. 

To  prevent  cheese  from  getting 
mouldy  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  that  has  been 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  wrung  as  dry  as 
possible.    Keep  in  a  cool  place. 

E.  C.  T. 

GREEN  LICE  ON  PLANTS. 

If  you  have  house  plants  which  are 
troubled  with  little  green  lice,  try 
breaking  up  a  cigar  in  bits  and  sprinkle 
around  the  plant.  J.  B. 

ROCKS. 

Two  eggs,  1  cup  sugar,  1  cup  of  but- 
ter or  meat  drippings,  2  handsful  of 
currants,  a  little  cinnamon,  2  teaspoons 
of  cream  tartar,  1  teaspoon  of  soda, 
flour  to  stiffen.  Take  a  piece  of  dough 
in  the  hand  and  form  into  small  cakes. 

B.  M.  A. 

WHITE  STAINS  ON  VARNISHED 
SURFACES. 

Saturate  a  woolen  rag  with  equal 
parts  of  linseed  and  olive  oil  and  apply 
to  the  white  patch  at  intervals  of  a  half 
hour.  It  depends  upon  the  duration 
and  depth  of  the  stain  as  to  how  many 
applications  will  be  necessary,  but  per- 
sistence in  this  treatment  will  positively 
remove  it.  A.  L. 
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SOME      GOOD      THINGS      THAT      HAVE      APPEARED      IN      OTHER 

AGRICULTURAL     JOURNALS     HERE     SUMMARIZED 

FOR     OUR     READERS 


It  is  the  purpose  of  Farmer's  Magazine  to  reprint  articles  of  merit 
from  other  magazines  from  time  to  time.  It  is  often  impossible  for  a  far- 
mer to  take  all  the  magazines  that  are  published,  and  this  department  will 
give  him  in  short  form  some  of  the  leading  articles  that  have  appeared. 


Faith   in  One's  Farm 


From  the  Maritime  Farmer. 

DICKSIE  Land  Farm  at  Board  Landing 
Bridge,  near  Truro,  N.S.,  is  not  only  the 
Lome  of  one  of  the  most  promising  herds  of 
Guernseys  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but 
also  the  home  of  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Dickson,  one 
of  our  most  enthusiastic  and  successful 
young  farmers. 

Mr.  Dickson  comes  from  a  family  of  suc- 
cessful farmers.  His  father  and  grand 
father  were  pioneers  in  underdraining  and 
clover-growing  in  their  district.  Long  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Agricultural  College 
they  had  their  farms  underdrained  with  a 
thorough  system,  which  reached  every 
square  rod  of  their  uplands,  at  a  cost  of 
$50.00  per  acre.  Mr.  Dickson  says  that  he 
has  often  heard  his  father  tell  of  some  of 
their  first  lessons  on  the  real  value  of  un- 
derdrainage,  gleaned  by  observing  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  experiments. 

Mr.  Dickson  is  a  young  farmer  who  is 
full  of  faith  and  enthusiasm  in  the  highest 
calling  open  to  man.  He  is  full  of  faith  in 
the  future  of  his  province  and  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  it  presents.  He  is  full  of 
faith  in  his  farm  and  the  Guernsey  cow. 

Most  people  would  call  such  faith  as  Mr. 
Dickson  evidences  a  spirit  of  optimism. 
Call  it  what  you  will.    He's  got  it. 

When  Mr.  Dickson  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  his  father  died,  and  as  he  was  the  old- 
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est  boy  he  left  school,  which  he  had  been 
regularly  attending  up  to  that  time,  and 
ever  since  he  has  been  carrying  on  farming 
operations,  largely  under  the  guidance  of 
his  mother  for  the  first  few  years. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  partly 
under  the  spur  of  having  a  very  productive 
farm  and  partly  the  ambition  to  do  things 
right  he  began  to  branch  out  and  soon 
worked  into  a  very  intensive  system  of 
farming,  raising  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
bushels  of  vegetables  yearly,  keeping  about 
thirty-five  milch  cows  and  retailing  the 
milk  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Truro.  He 
carried  on  the  retail  milk  business  for  the 
five  years  previous  to  the  first  of  last  Janu- 
ary, when  he  sold  the  milk  route.  He  now 
wholesales  the  milk  to  the  man  who  bought 
his  route.  The  retail  trade  was  somewhat 
the  more  profitable  but  there  was  so  much 
more  detail  to  look  after  in  connection  with 
accounts,  collecting,  etc.,  and  as  he  had  to 
depend  on  hired  help  to  deliver  it  he  decid- 
ed to  sell  the  route. 

The  breeding  of  pure  bred  stock  and  ex- 
hibiting at  the  exhibitions  and  fairs  made 
it  harder  to  watch  the  details  of  all  depart- 
ments. 

Dicksie  Land  Farm  comprises  129  acres 
under  cultivation,  45  of  which  is  marsh 
land.  The  marsh  is  all  high  and  dry  and 
produces   the  best  quality   of  Englisli   liay 
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and  a  splendid  crop  of  after  grass  on  which 
the  herd  thrives  for  three  or  four  weeks 
every  fall. 

The  marsh  has  all  been  turned  over  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  a  crop  of  grain  has 
been  grown  on  every  part  of  it  and  it  has 
l)een  reseeded  with  timothy  and  clover,  and 
fertilized  by  the  application  of  7  or  8  cwt. 
of  basic  slag  per  acre.  The  result  is  that 
this  year  it  produced  an  average  crop  of 
nearly  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Dickson  and  his  father  before  him 
have  always  followed  a  systematic  rotation 
of  crops  on  their  uplands.  The  rotation  has 
been:  roots,  grain,  clover  hay  and  pasture, 
sometimes  varied  a  little  by  taking  two 
crops  of  roots  off  the  same  land  such  as 
small  vegetables  following  potato  crop  or 
allowing  it  to  go  two  years  in  pasture. 

Mr.  Dickson  finds  two  years  of  incessant 
pasturing  will  kill  any  couch  grass  which 
may  have  gotten  into  the  land.  This  year 
the  .returns  from  the  Dicksie  Land  Farm 
garden  vegetables  amount  to  about  $1,800, 
F.O.B.  besides  the  large  quantities  of 
mangels,  turnips,  etc.  used  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. The  sales  of  vegetables  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Turnips $550.00 

Parsnips 400 .  00 

Carrots 175 .  00 

Cabbage  300.00 

Potatoes 160.00 

Garden  Truck  200 . 00 


Total $1,785.00 

The  Dicksie  Land  vegetables  find  a  ready 
market  in  Truro  and  they  hold  it  on  their 
merit  and  they  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
farmer's  main  sources  of  revenue. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  now-a-days  about 
farmers  raising  their  own  feed  instead  of 
sending  so  much  money  out  of  the  country 
for  mill  feeds,  Mr.  Dickson's  contention 
is  that  this  is  all  right  in  sections  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  where  it  is  impossible 
to  market  very  much  farm  produce  and 
where  land  is  cheap;  but  in  sections  of  the 
country  where  land  is  worth  from  $100  to 
$300  per  acre  he  considers  a  man  would  be 
foolish  to  raise,  say  fifty  bushels  of  fifty 
cent  oats  to  the  acre,  netting  him  perhaps 
$25  per  acre  when  he  could  net  from  $100 
to  $200  per  acre  by  growing  vegetables. 

Grain  growing  on  Dicksie  Land  Farm  is 
used  as  a  means  to  an  end  viz: — for  the 
purpose  of  seeding  down. 

Mr.  Dickson  says  "Let  the  West  raise 
our  mill  feeds  where  land  is  worth  but  $20 


per  acre.  For  my  part  I  prefer  to  follow 
an  intensive  system  of  farming  on  high 
priced  land." 

If  a  man  can  grow  strawberries  on  his 
farm  cheaper  than  he  can  grow  grain,  let 
him  sell  strawberries  at  $600  per  acre  and 
buy  his  mill  feed. . 

Mr.  Dickson  also  considers  that  the  use 
of  hoed  crops  in  the  rotation  is  the  only 
sure  way  of  keeping  the  farm  clean,  while 
grain  growing  is  especially  conducive  to 
the  seeding  of  noxious  weeds  and  conse- 
quently weedy  farms  result. 

As  all  grain  grown  on  Dicksie  Land  Farm 
is  fed  on  the  farm,  Mr.  Dickson  prefers  to 
grow  mixed  grain  as  they  give  a  larger 
yield  per  acre  and  stand  up  much  better 
thus  allowing  the  clover  to  make  a  better 
start. 

His  seeding  mixture  consists  of  10  pounds 
of  common  red  clover,  2  pounds  alsike  and 
8  pounds  timothy.  He  finds  the  common 
red  clover  is  much  more  preferable  than  the 
mammoth  red  as  the  stalks  are  not  so 
coarse  and  the  common  red  produces  an 
aftermath  while  the  mammoth  red  does  not. 

Mr.  Dickson  has  been  experimenting  with 
alfalfa  and  we  would  judge  that  he  is  on 
the  high  road  to  success  in  the  undertaking. 
He  has  one  and  one-quarter  acres,  started 
in  1911,  without  inoculation,  from  which 
four  and  one-half  tons  of  hay  were  harvest- 
ed in  1912,  from  two  cuttings  and  there  is  a 
strong  growth  left  for  winter  covering. 

The  Dicksie  Land  herds  consist  of  35 
milch  cows  and  a  number  of  young  stock, 
which  is  turned  to  hay  field  pastures  (as 
there  are  no  rough  pastures  on  the  farm) 
about  the  first  of  June. 

The  farm  rotation  is  so  planned  that 
sufficient  hay  fields  are  let  out  to  pasture  to 
carry  three  head  per  acre.  As  the  grass  has 
had  a  good  start  before  the  stock  is  turned 
out  they  get  all  they  want  to  eat  through- 
out the  month  of  June  or  longer  if  good 
showery  weather  prevails.  As  soon  as  the 
pastures  begin  to  fail,  Mr.  Dickson  com- 
mences the  feeding  of  soiling  crops  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  The  soiling  crops  consist 
of  clover  or  alfalfa  first,  then  a  mixture  of 
green  oats,  peas  and  vetches  which  had 
been  sown  at  different  ])eriods  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  soiling  about  every  two  weeks. 
This  green  feed  carries  the  stock  along  un- 
til the  earliest  soft  turnips  will  be  ready  for 
feeding — the  Greystone  and  Aberdeen 
Yellow  make  excellent  crops  for  summer 
feeding  and  are  very  easily  harvested. 
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The   Glories  of   the   Kitsilano 


By  Bruce  in  The  Sunset. 

THE  stranger  in  Vancouver,  not  to  say  the 
citizen,  is  attracted  by  the  wonderful  di- 
versity of  interest  to  be  obtained  from  a 
trip  over  the  Kitsilano  car  route.  It  is  a 
scenic  railway  line  on  a  plan  of  its  own, 
combining  the  natural  with  the  acquired 
charm,  and  affording  scope  to  that  imagin- 
ation which  is  latent  in  everyone.  It  is  one 
of  those  routes,  so  rare  in  cities,  which 
lends  itself  easily  to  the  spirit  of  play.  We 
begin  by  pretending  that  we  are  in  a  train 
instead  of  a  street  car  and  that  we  are 
speeding  from  Vancouver  to  an  unknown 
land. 

After  traversing  the  city  at  almost  its 
entire  length  by  the  main  streets  of  Hast- 
ings and  Granville,  in  which  we  get  an  im- 
pression of  Vancouver  as  a  modern  city — 
not  un-American  in  type — we  leave  it  be- 
hind as  we  round  the  corner  to  the  Eburne 
station.  There  we  see  all  classes  of  people 
awaiting  the  tram-car  which  is  to  carry 
them  far  from  the  city's  ''madding  crowd'"' 
—chiefly  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  also 
Hindus,  Indians,  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
such  a  mixture  as  may  be  seen  at  big  union 
stations. 

Moving  on,  we  approach  the  labor  pal- 
aces of  the  monarchs  of  industry,  whence 
the  kings  of  steel,  lumber,  coal,  brick  and 
marble  dispense  their  benefactions  far  and 
near.  They  own  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
upon  the  waterfront  of  False  Creek,  with 
tugs,  dredges  and  scows  at  their  royal  com- 
mand. 

At  their  feet,  but  a  distinct  colony  by 
themselves,  with  a  government  of  their 
own,  live  the  float-dwellers  in  the  most  pic- 
turesquely Bohemian-like  boathouses,  and 
flaunting  to  the  breeze  a  fine  disregard  for 
the  petty  conventions  of  inland  life.  The 
inhabitants  may  sometimes  be  seen  captur- 
ing their  fish  breakfast  or  hanging  out 
their  washing.  They  have  their  commercial 
transactions,  too,  as  witnessed  by  signs 
such  as  ''House  for  sale,  furnished,"' or 
"Tom  Greene's  saloon."  Farther  amid- 
stream^  lives  the  lumber- jack,  a  picturesque 
figure  in  sweater  and  top-spiked-boots,  who 
may  be  seen  any  time  in  the  day  walking 
the  logs  with  careless  ease  and  carrying  his 
pike-pole  and  peavie-hook.  Often  he  rides 
the  logs  as  they  are  towed,  raft-shape,  down 
the  stream. 

The  bridge  across  the  Creek  possesses  as 
much  spirit   of  enchantment   as  the  draw- 


bridge of  old  which  led  to  moated  castles 

and  keeps.  There  is  so  much  to  see  and  so 
much  to  understand.  It  seldom  swings 
open,  and  then  only  for  some  tall-masted 
ship  or  obdurate  blue  or  yellow  funnels. 
Being,  for  the  most  part,  a  one-track  bridge 
it  necessitates  much  mechanical  contrivance, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  mark  the  ingenuity 
and  skill  employed  in  conducting  a  mode 
of  safe  traffic  with  beacon-lights  and  elec- 
trical wires.  Not  the  least  interesting  de- 
vice is  the  right-of-way  pole,  which  demon- 
strates what  primitive  people  we  are,  after 
all,  with  primitive  instincts. 

Across  the  stream  lives  the  Red  Man, 
child  of  the  wandering  foot,  who  seems  to 
have  found  a  stay  for  his  restless  spirit 
in  his  three-beamed  teepee  or  his  log  hut. 
He  is  secure  in  his  reserves  and  will  have 
none  of  his  near  neighbors,  the  Hindus, 
whose  settlement  savors  of  Orientalisili  and 
the  Far  East. 

Beyond  these  calling  places  lies  a  bit  of 
real  railroad  scenery,  where  the  car-rails 
lead  between  banks  cut  out  for  the  purpose. 
The  vegetation  growing  on  these  banks  is 
practically  mountain  vegetation.  Moss  and 
vines  overrun  the  slopes,  and  great  clumps 
of  bracken,  dried  up  now,  intersperse  the 
spaces  between  the  scrubby  fir  and  pine 
trunks. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  cut  and  arrive  at 
the  first  of  the  little  Kitsilano  stations  we 
see  straggling  houses,  which,  in  a  railroad 
trip,  are  the  usual  precursors  of  approach- 
ing towns  or  cities.  On  arriving  at  the  last 
station  we  see  to  our  right  the  waters  of 
English  Bay  stretching  away  in  limitless 
expanse  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  black 
mountains,  whose  distant  snow-capped 
peaks  can  be  seen  on  a  day  of  very  rareful  m 
atmosphere.  To  our  left  is  a  well-groomed  3 
park  whose  beauty  is  diversified  by  hedges 
and  shrubbery  of  tropical  growth.  Beyond 
the  park  rises  Kitsilano,  a  city  in  itself. 
Seen  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  it  looks 
like  a  many-spired  minaret-ed  city  of  ro- 
mance. 

This  section  of  the  city  of  Vancouver  has 
grown  to  such  proportions,  and  has  so  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company  as  to 
present  an  unexpected  problem  of  trans- 
portation, and  we  understand  they  are  now 
entertaining  in  thought  a  project  for  a  two- 
track  })ri(lge  as  a  means  of  obviating  their 
difficulties. 
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The   Trials   and   Tribulations   of    a  Country   Church 


THE  LATEST  United  States  religious  cen- 
sus reports  the  statistics  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  separate  and  distinct  denomina- 
tions, besides  more  than  a  thousand  indi- 
vidualistic and  independent  churches  that 
could  not  find  a  place  within  any  of  the 
regular  sects.  Organized  religion  in 
America  is  a  vast,  concrete  and  practical 
fact  attested  by  fifteen  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  property  with  overhead 
fixed  charges  of  about  two  hundred  mil- 
lions a  year.  But*  these  figures,  observes 
Joseph  H.  Odell  in  a  widely  discussed  ar- 
ticle in  Munsey's  Magazine,  are  somewhat 
deceptive.  Christianity  is  not  as  strong  as 
it  seems  to  be. 

Especially,  continues  Mr.  Odell,  is  the 
country  church  in  America  in  need  of  new 
support  and  vitality  at  the  present  time. 
The  very  largeness  of  its  plant  is  one  of 
its  chief  difficulties.  ^'From  a  poetical 
standpoint,"  Mr.  Odell  reminds  us,  ''it  is 
advantageous  to  have  the  white  spire  of 
a  church  in  every  landscape;  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  it  is  a  financial  and 
spiritual  crime.  Ten  churches  may  dis- 
mally fail  where  one  would  be  conspicu- 
ously successful.  When  you  overmultiply 
prophets  they  become  parasites." 

Mr.  Odell  takes  a  typical  case — that  of 
Lake  Township,  in  Wayne  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. Lake  Township  has  a  popula- 
tion of  twelve  hundred,  the  people  being 
representative  American  citizens.  They 
have  three  post-offices,  seven  schoolhouses, 
one  bank  and  one  saloon.  The  church 
figures  are  as  follows: 

10  church  buildings. 

14  congregations  (two  of  them  meeting  in 
schoolhouses). 

10  denominations. 

$30,000  invested  in  church  property. 

$4,180  i-aised  by  churches  per  year. 

$500  sent  into  the  township  by  denomina- 
tional home  mission  boards. 

405  church  members — 36.75  per  cent,  of 
the  population. 

29  average  membership  of  churches. 

$10.07  average  annual  contribution  per 
member. 

40  average  attendance  at  Sunday  worship 
of  each  church. 

10  ministers  engaged  in  preaching. 

$750  maximum  salary  paid  to  minister. 

1  minister  with  regular  college  and  theo- 
logical training. 


7  ministers  with  little  more  than  high- 
school  training. 

One's  first  impression  from  these  figures 
might  be  that  Lake  Township  is  the  most 
intensely  religious  spot  on  the  American 
continent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
sixty-three  per  cent,  of  its  people  are  not 
members  of  any  church  organization.  I  a 
a  community  that  provides  a  congregation 
for  every  eighty-eight  inhabitants,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  are  out- 
side of  the  pale.  Mr.  Odell  criticises  the 
ministers  as  ill-equipped  for  their  task; 
he  notes  that  the  small  congregations  are 
necessarily  involved  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  self-preservation;  but  the  outstanding 
cause  for  failure,  he  says,  is  the  fact  that 
these  churches  are  not  meeting  the  ob- 
vious needs  of  the  community. 

*'In  one  part  of  this  particular  township 
there  is  a  book-club,  organized  three  or 
four  years  ago.  There  is  one  small  school 
library.  A  patrol  of  Boy  Scouts  is  being 
organized  in  one  of  the  churches.  If  there 
were  one  or  two  centrally  placed  churches, 
with  reading  rooms  and  recreation  grounds, 
with  agricultural  institutes  and  exhibits 
at  stated  intervals,  with  literary  and  social 
entertainments  of  a  high  type,  with  min- 
isters trained  to  understand  and  fill  the 
varied  needs  of  the  people,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  story  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Ten  men  and  ten  churches  can  fail 
where  one  would  succeed." 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Odell 
from  a  study  of  rural  counties  in  Indiana 
are  exactly  the  same  as  in  Lake  Township  in 
Pennsylvania.  ''We  find,"  he  says,  "that 
there  are  too  many  small  churches;  the 
ministry  is  ill-equipped  for  its  work;  and 
there  is  almost  complete  neglect  of  oppor- 
tunity in  grasping  the  peculiar  needs  of 
rural  communities."  The  last  point  is  il- 
lustrated by  an  analysis  of  the  manner  in 
which  each  dollar  is  spent  by  the  churches. 

Minister's    salary    53    cents 

Buildings   and   repairs    20   cents 

Benevolences    16    cents 

Sunday  school 10  4-5  cents 

Social  life  One-fifth  of  one  cent 

The  effect  of  this  policy,  Mr.  Odell  pro- 
ceeds, is  visible  at  once  in  the  composition 
of  the  churches.  "Out  of  tlie  ninety-one 
churches  in  Marshall  County,  twenty-five 
report  that  they  have  no  young  men  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  Boone  County 
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has  twenty-one  churches  without  young 
men.  With  literature  brought  by  the  rural 
free  delivery,  and  lodges  at  the  various 
crossroads,  young  men  are  not  likely  to 
flock  to  institutions  which  deny  their  so- 
cial instincts  and  offer  nothing  but  sec- 
tarian doctrinal  pabulum.  *' 

The  immediate  need  of  the  hour,  Mr. 
Odell  remarks,  is  not  a  revival  of  religion, 
but  a  renascence  of  common  sense;  less 
homiletics  and  more  economics.  He  pro- 
poses, in  the  first  place,  that  boards  of 
home  missions,  sustentation  or  church  ex- 
tension of  the  various  denominations  with- 
hold money  from  any  church  in  an  over- 
churched  region.  ''If  a  number  of  rigid 
sectarians  in  any  given  neighborhood  have 
not  sufficient  charity  to  worship  with  their 
fellow  Christians,  they  should  at  least  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  their 
differentiating  dogmas."  In  the  next  place, 
he  suggests  that  the  leading  men,  both  cler- 
ical and  lay,  of  all  denominations  of  kin- 
dred faith  should  begin  at  once  a  propa- 
ganda designed  to  reach  the  rural  districts. 
"The  points  of  agreement  in  doctrine  and 
polity  should  be  emphasized,  and  grounds 
of  union  pointed  out.  Where  organic  union 
is  impossible  or  inexpedient,  a  form  of  fed- 
eration should  be  advocated,  by  which 
churches  of  any  given  locality  could  be 
grouped  for  worship  and  social  service." 
In  the  third  place,  an  economic  conscience 
must  be  developed  in  the  matter  of  church 
finance.     Mr.  Odell  writes: 

''Four  churches,  existing  in  a  kind  of 
suspended  animation  on  a  revenue  of  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  each,  would  be  a 
vigorous  and  aggressive  institution  if 
united  and  possessed  of  an  income  of  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  proceeds  of  a  sale 
of  the  three  abandoned  churches  would 
equip  a  building  really  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  neighborhood.  Wherever  the  country 
church  has  become  vitally  related  to  the 
life  of  the  community,  it  has  been  success- 
ful. The  ideal  is  not  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, if  the  farmers  will  use  the  same  com- 


mon sense  that  they  ordinarily  give  to  the 
establishment  of  the  communal  grain  ele- 
vator, cheese  factory,  or  day  school,  and  if 
they  are  not  encouraged  in  sectarian  cranki- 
ness by  denominational  leaders  and  liter- 
ature." 

The  country  minister,  Mr.  Odell  con- 
cludes, must  be  better  trained  for  his  task, 
and  must  learn  to  extend  his  sympathies. 
He  ought  to  ''know  something  of  the  re- 
generation of  the  soil,  as  well  as  of  the 
soul."  But  the  essential  thing  is  that  the 
local  churches  should  coalesce  in  such  a 
way  that  they  can  establish  and  maintain 
a  plant  that  will  furnish  a  worthy  expres- 
ion  of  their  life. 

"The  village  or  open-country  churches, 
to-day,  are  chiefly  the  one-room  type — an 
oblong,  barnlike  structure,  furnished  with 
hard,  straight-backed  pews.  With  a  pro- 
per amalgamation,  that  may  become  one  of 
a  cluster  of  buildings,  or  a  part  of  a  multi- 
form plant.  There  should  be  a  reading- 
room  and  a  library;  a  play-room,  perhaps 
a  bowling-alley  and  a  pool-table;  a  place 
for  exhibitions  and  lectures  bearing  upon 
agriculture  or  social  enjoyment.  The 
curse  of  the  country  is  its  social  sterility, 
and  nothing  but  the  church  can  safely  re- 
move that  curse. 

"The  recreation  of  the  young  people 
should  be  encouraged  and  supervised  by  the 
church,  with  suitable  grounds — baseball 
diamonds  and  tennis  courts — and  with  regu- 
lar fleld-days  and  tournaments  and  fairs, 
where  such  are  not  already  conducted  by 
county  or  State  associations.  But  none  of 
these  ideals  can  be  reached  by  the  present 
little  segregations,  each  occupied  in  its 
vain  struggle  for  existence. 

"The  only  way  in  which  the  country 
churches  can  regain  and  maintain  their  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  minister  to  the  total 
life  of  the  community,  is  to  find  a  basis  of 
union  and  sink  their  infinitesimal  differ- 
ences of  doctrine  and  polity.  Then  they 
will  really  serve  their  age  as  their  Master 
served  his." 


Thanksgiving   a   Farm   Festival 


By  W.  L.  Nelson,  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette. 
AUTUMN  in  the  country  is  a  season  of 
inviting  sights  and  sounds  and  smells,  of 
happy  harvest  days  and  joyous  farm  festi- 
vals. In  woodland,  orchard  and  vineyard 
;are  nuts  in  such  generous  store  that   the 


squirrels  do  not  miss  the  children's  share, 
wild  grapes  purple  and  plentiful,  and  per- 
simmons and  paw-paws  sweetened  and 
mellowed  by  the  first  frosts.  As  scarlet  and 
gold  of  leaf  is  lost  in  blending  to  brown, 
there   bursts   into   beauty    along   highwa^vs 
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and  by-ways  the  lasting  bitter-sweet  whose 
tiny  cups  of  burnished  gold  are  filled  each 
frosty  morning  with  rubies  and  diamonds. 
Brighter  still  are  the  colors  of  the  Indian 
arrow  with  red  and  pink  in  profusion — 
pink  as  bright  as  that  of  springtime  blos- 
soms in  which  Nature  writes  her  proclama- 
tion of  plenty.  In  the  Indian  turnip  red 
has  run  riot,  while  in  sumach  it  tends  to- 
ward the  sombre.  Red,  too,  are  the  buck- 
berry  bushes  under  which  quail  feed  and 
where  later  they  find  shelter  from  the  snow. 

In  early  autumn,  in  the  orchards  which 
men  planted,  apples  with  cheeks  reddened 
by  the  kisses  of  sun  ^nd  frost  make  beauti- 
ful the  trees  bending  with  their  loads.  In 
the  field  is  the  golden  corn  and  the  golden 
pumpkins,  for  this  is  the  ^'golden  age"  of 
the  year.  The  farmer's  storehouse  is  rich 
in  gold — gold  that  grows  and  gold  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Master's  mint. 
What  does  it  matter  now  if  the  stretches 
of  sunshine  are  shorter,  for  locked  away 
against  the  cold  that  is  to  come  is  an  ample 
supply  of  the  late  summer  sun. 

To  the  ear  attuned  to  nature's  music 
there  is  in  fall-time  sounds  a  matchless 
melody.  There  is  cheer  even  in  the  cricket's 
chirp,  and  in  the  sometimes  stillness  of  In- 
dian summer,  a  peace  almost  sacred.  Often 
* 'through  the  ghost  gray  mist  of  the  morn- 
ing" comes  the  covey  call,  the  staccato 
whistle  of  Bob  White.  In  mid-day  squirrels 
chatter  to  one  another  as  they  put  away 
their  winter's  store  of  nuts,  and  as  the  day 
dies  wild  geese,  feathered  weather  forecast- 
ers, take  up  their  flight  marked  by  a  rush 
of  wings  and  a  ceaseless  ''honk,  honk." 

It  is  in  the  twilight  hour  of  an  autumn 
day  when  the  appetizing  odors  of  fresh 
pork  frying,  apple  butter  boiling,  or  cider 
or  sorghum  making  are  most  distinct,  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  appreciate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fall  time  in  the  country.  In  the 
city,  autumn  may  be  a  mere  matter  of  cal- 
endar calculation,  but  where  dwell  rural 
folk  it  is  a  time  which  marks  the  fullness 
of  farm  festivals  and  frolics.  The  old- 
fashioned  husking  bee  finds  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  modern  seed  corn  picnic.  For 
nutting  parties,  with  camp  fires,  there  has 
been  found  no  satisfactory  substitute.  Cider 
and  apple-butter  making,  especially  during 
years  of  such  splendid  apple  crops  ,  are 
among  the  customs  generally  observed. 
Then  along  about  Thanksgiving  comes  but- 
chering time  or  hog  killing,  to  put  it  in  rur- 
al parlance. 


All  these  are  red  letter  days  on  the  farm. 
They  are  preparations  for  feasts  soon  to 
follow — for  Thanksgiving  days  by  the  doz- 
en^ The  farmer  who  has  so  much  for  which 
to  be  thankful,  whose  fields,  orchards,  vine- 
yard and  garden  have  yielded  of  great 
plenty,  enters  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the 
established  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  its  re- 
minder of  his  partnership  with  the  Master 
of  the  vineyard,  but  just  one  Thanksgiving 
Day  will  not  do. 

In  the  country,  fall  time  is  feast  time. 
The  invitation  to  eat  is  even  in  the  air. 
Everybody  has  an  appetite  and  something 
savory  with  which  to  satisfy  it.  Take  home- 
made cider,  apple  butter,  for  instance.  No 
highly  spiced  concoction  put  up  in  fancy 
pails — and  sold  at  fancy  prices — can  com- 
pare with  this  pure  food  product  that  does 
not  need  the  Government  guarantee.  Made 
of  sound  apples  and  pure  sweet  cider  it  is 
a  wonderful  appetite  agitator.  Eat  as 
much  as  we  please — or  rather  as  much  as 
we  can,  for  capacity  must  be  taken  into 
account — we  suffer  no  ill  effects.  It  is  both 
food  and  medicine.  It  is  a  real  "love  po- 
tion," too,  just  as  much  so  as  any  myster- 
ious mixture  that  ever  came  from  a  black 
kettle  stirred  by  a  black  "mammy."  Mes- 
meric is  the  effect  it  enables  its  maker  to 
exert  upon  mere  man,  especially  if  he  is  a 
city  cousin  just  come  to  the  country. 

The  work  of  apple-butter  making  begins 
in  the  orchard  where  the  proper  selection 
of  apples  must  'be  made.  If  cider  apples 
of  choice  fiavor  are  ground  in  a  hand  mill, 
the  wine-like  cider  as,  it  runs  into  earthen 
crock  or  galvanized  pan  foretells  the 
matchless  flavor  of  the  apple  butter  that  is 
to  be.  Placed  in  a  big  copper  kettle  and 
boiled  down  half,  it  smells  sweeter  still. 
Apples,  carefully  pared,  sliced  and  cored, 
are  added.  Then  comes  the  start  at  five 
hours  of  stirring,  but  with  a  revolving 
paddle,  fitted  in  the  kettle  so  as  to  sweep 
the  bottom  and  kept  moving  by  a  person 
comfortably  seated  in  a  chair  at  the  end 
of  a  long  handle  attached  to  the  stirrer; 
this  job  is  easy.  Shortly  before  the  cook- 
ing has  been  completed  sugar  and  spices 
are  added,  but  both  should  be  used  sparing- 
ly. Almost  before  we  know  it  a  big  kettle 
of  apple  butter,  smooth  and  fine  and  with- 
out a  lump,  has  been  made.  It  is  apple 
butter  such  as  the  money  of  the  millionaire 
in  the  city  cannot  buy.  It  is  food  for 
feasts,  and  the  making  of  it  was  fun  for  all 
concerned. 
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Seven  Wonders  of   the   Modern  World 


WRITING  in  The  Cosmopolitan  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  Williams  presents  an  interesting 
contrast  of  the  monumental  wonders  of  the 
ancients  and  the  seven  achievements  of 
modern  science. 

The  seven  wonders  of  antiquity  were  ex- 
amples of  engineering  or  architectural  skill 
or  of  sculpture  on  a  colossal  scale.  In  our 
day,  such  enterprises  have  become  so  com- 
mon that  their  results  have  for  the  most 
part  ceased  to  cause  wonder.  In  other  di- 
rections, however,  the  scientific  workers  of 
our  time  have  produced  results  which  ex- 
cite the  astonishment  even  of  the  initiated. 
The  publishers  of  Popular  Mechanics  re- 
cently desired  to  ascertain  which  among  the 
remarkable  modern  achievements  are  best 
entitled,  in  the  opinion  of  experts,  to  rank 
as  the  seven  most  remarkable  of  the  pres- 
ent-day wonders.  Therefore  they  made  out 
a  list  including  fifty-six  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions of  modern  times,  all  of  which 
might  properly  be  described  as  wonderful. 
The  list  was  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  in- 
eluding  the  results  of  great  engineering 
efforts  such  as  the  Simplon  Tunnel,  the 
Catskill  Aqueduct,  subway  transportation, 
and  the  Panana  Canal  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  such  achievements  of  theoretical 
science  as  have  to  do  with  ultra-violet  rays, 
the  ultra-microscope,  and  synthetic  chem- 
istry at  the  other. 

This  comprehensive  list  of  modern 
achievements  was  sent  out  to  1,000  eminent 
men  in  Europe  and  America,  including 
members  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the 
great  German  Universities,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Science.  The  request  was 
made  that  each  would  mark  off  on  the  list 
of  fifty-six  subjects  the  seven  that  seemed 
to  him  to  represent  the  most  wonderful 
modern  achievements.  It  is  reported  that 
about  700  of  the  scientists  responded.  The 
result  of  their  balloting  is  not  definitive,  of 
course,  but  it  has  obvious  interest.  It  pre- 
sents seven  modem  ''wonders,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:    (1)   the  wireless  telegraph; 


(2)  the  telephone;  (3)  the  aeroplane;  (4) 
radium;  (5)  antiseptics  and  antitoxins;  (6) 
spectrum  analysis;   (7)   the  X-ray. 

As  illustrating  the  wide  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  although  the 
wireless  telegraph  led  all  competing  won- 
ders by  a  wide  margin,  yet  the  vote  for  it 
was  only  244,  or  just  over  one-third  of  the 
total.  Meantime  the  telephone,  second  on 
the  list,  received  only  185  votes,  or  a  little 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total.  The  aeroplane 
received  167  votes,  and  the  others  success- 
ively fewer,  down  to  the  X-ray  with  111 
votes. 

Of  the  seven  chief  ''wonders,"  all  but 
one  are  familiar  to  the  general  public  as  to 
their  main  developments.  The  exception 
is  spectrum  analysis,  which  is  less  familiar 
partly,  perhaps,  for  the  rather  paradoxical 
reason  that  it  has  been  longest  in  evidence. 
The  first  efforts  at  spectrum  analysis  were 
made  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  spectroscope  was  applied 
to  the  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the 
nebulae  by  Higgins  in  1864.  The  perfected 
instrument,  however,  is  a  matter  of  mucTi 
more  recent  development,  and  its  feat  of 
measuring  the  flight  of  stars  and  testing 
their  chemical  composition  has  failed  to  at- 
tract wide  popular  interest  chiefly  because 
it  deals  with  subjects  so  remote  from  every- 
day life. 

Of  the  remaining  six  modern  wonders, 
the  telephone  dates  from  about  the  year 
1876,  and  the  initial  use  of  antiseptics  is 
but  a  few  years  older.  Wireless  telegraphy, 
the  aeroplane,  radium,  the  antitoxins,  and 
the  X-ray  have  all  seen  their  entire  devel- 
opment within  the  past  sixteen  years.  No 
doubt  their  extreme  newness  accounts  in 
part  for  their  selection  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  of  course  things  seem  wonderful 
somewhat  in  proportion  as  they  are  novel; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  each  of  these  strictly  up-to-date  dis- 
coveries and  mechanisms  will  continue  to 
hold  high  rank  among  the  things  extra- 
ordinary of  coming  generations. 
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The  Biggest  Baby  Chick  Farm 

Visit   to    a    Scotch   Chicken    Farm  by  a  Writer  in  the 
"Country    Gentleman  " 


CANADIANS  do  not  realize  that  Great  Bri- 
tain has  the  developments  along  agricul- 
tural lines  that  a  visit  there  will  reveal  to 
them.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
all  Farmer's  Magazine  readers,  to  hear 
what  Mr.  J.  L.  Tormey  has  to  say  about  his 
visit  to  the  poultry  farm  of  Mr.  Robert  Mil- 
ler at  Denny,  Stirlingshire. 

This  quaint  old  Scotch  village  with  a 
population  of  about  5,000  is  not  in  itself 
prepossessing.  The  principal  industries 
are  paper-making,  iron-working  and  coal- 
mining. At  the  station  I  found  that  Mr. 
Miller  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  best 
patrons  of  the  road.  After  a  drive  of  three 
and  a  half  miles  over  roads  better  in  qual- 
ity than  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  city  streets, 
through  a  rather  rugged  and  not  especially 
productive-looking  section  of  Stirlingshire, 
we  came  in  sight  of  ''Boards,"  located  on 
a  rather  non-productive  spot.  Although 
not  especially  adapted  to  cropping,  the 
land  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural investments  in  Scotland,  thanks 
to  Mr.  Miller's  skillful  application  of  good 
business  methods  to  the  poultry  industry. 
A  view  of  over  a  hundred  colony  houses  that 
covered  about  forty  acres  suggested  to  me 
that  I  was  approaching  no  small  or  second- 
ary establishment. 

An  Unsuspected  Market. 

Arriving  at  Boards  Farm  I  met  Mr. 
Miller  near  the  house — a  fine,  neatly  ap- 
pointed stone  house,  covered  with  ivy.  A 
neatly  kept  lawn  surrounded  by  a  well- 
trimmed  ivy  hedge  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place  and  attested  the  thrif- 
tiness  of  the  owner.  A  lesson  or  two  in 
the  Scotch  method  of  finishing  off  a  home 
would  do  no  great  harm  in  some  of  our 
American  locations.  I  found  Mr.  Miller  as 
fine  a  man  as  one  would  wish  to  meet  and 
willing  to  give  information  concerning  his 
affairs,  of  which  he  had  thorough  knowl- 
edge. Briefly  he  told  me  the  story  of  how 
he  came  to  build  up  from  mere  experiment- 
ation an  industry  about  which  he  knew 
nothing  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  but 
which  now  has  reached  such  immense  pro- 
portions that  he  expects  to  sell  over  90,000 
day-old  chicks  the  coming  year. 


Mr.  Miller  is  a  man  about  forty  years  of 
age  who  started  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry  at  Edinburgh.  He  was,  however, 
forced  to  abandon  this  plan  and  took  over 
the  management  of  the  old  farm,  which 
has  been  in  the  Miller  family  for  over  three 
hundred  years.  For  a  few  years  he  tried 
straight  agriculture,  and  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  ago  he  started  in  the 
chicken  business  for  egg  production — even 
though  he  was  laughed  at  more  or  less  by 
his  neighbors.  Beginning  moderately  with 
about  100  crossbred  hens  of  good  laying 
qualities,  Mr.  Miller  was  successful.  Think- 
ing to  double  his  output  he  doubled  the 
number  of  hens,  but  had  comparatively 
poor  results.  He  recognized  the  cause — • 
too  much  crowding — and  the  colony  idea 
struck  him  as  being  proper.  While  in  the 
egg  business  he  aimed  to  keep  only  hens 
that  would  produce  from  120  to  130  eggs  a 
season,  and  by  careful  study  he  learned  the 
fine  points  of  the  chicken  business  and 
mastered  the  mysteries  of  the  incubator. 
In  the  commercial  egg  business  a  net  profit 
of  five  shillings  was  expected  from  each 
hen  and  five  or  six  shillings  was  expected 
to  pay  the  feed  bill. 

How  He  Started. 

His  start  in  the  day-old-chick  business 
came  as  a  sequel  to  a  strange  coincidence. 
About  eight  years  ago  a  woman  in  the 
town  of  Denny  who  had  no  incubator  and 
wanted  some  chickens  asked  Mr.  Miller  if 
he  would  let  her  have  50  chickens  from  one 
of  his  hatches  about  the  first  of  July.  At 
that  time  he  hatched  only  enough  chicks  to 
supply  his  own  required  quota  of  new  lay- 
ing hens.  His  incubator  hatched  400  chick- 
ens. As  the  request  came  at  a  time*  when 
Mr.  Miller  had  all  his  hatching  done,  he 
found  himself  with  about  350  extra  chicks 
on  hand.  He  inserted  a  small  advertise- 
ment in  a  poultry  paper.  The  result  of 
that  one  advertisement  was  that  he  worked 
liis  machines  steadily  that  year  until  Oct- 
ober and  produced  nearly  4,000  chicks  for 
sale. 

At  once  struck  with  the  idea  that  this 
might  be  a  lucrative  part  of  the  poultry 
business,  Mr.  Miller  began  a  campaign  of 
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advertising  the  following  year  and  sold 
16,000  chicks;  the  third  3^ear  he  sold  32,- 
000;  the  fourth,  48,000;  the  fifth,  56,000; 
the  sixth,  66,000.  Last  year  his  season  ran 
from  February  to  November,  and  he  sold 
74,000  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  from 
the  Shetland  Islands  to  Kent  and  over  in 
Ireland.  He  expects  the  number  to  go  to 
90,000  by  the  end  of  the  season  of  1912. 
He  now  operates  48  big  400-egg  machines 
and  6  420-egg  machines;  has  100  colony 
houses,  of  which  80  are  for  breeding  chick- 
ens of  the  laying  hens  and  20  for  the  chicks 
which  he  keeps  to  replenish  the  stock  of 
hens.  About  1900  laying  hens  are  kept 
.busy  and  2,500  chickens  are  raised  annually 
on  the  farm  to  replace  the  old  hens,  it  be- 
ing considered  false  economy  to  keep  a  hen 
after  she  is  two  years  old,  and  many  of  the 
cocks  are  sold  at  the  age  of  one  year.  Only 
the  best-bred  chicks  are  kept  for  home  use 
to  insure  customers  young  birds  of  the  best 
quality. 

The  Leghorn  a  Favorite. 

The  advantage  of  selling  the  day-old 
chicks  over  the  commercial  egg  business  is 
that  one  reaps  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
carefully  conducted  purebred  sales.  Mr. 
Miller  breeds  purebred  Black,  White  and 
Cuckoo  Leghorns,  Black  Wyandottes,  White 
Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  a  few  Partridge  Wyandottes.  He 
favors  the  Leghorns  quite  strongly  on  ac- 
count of  their  superb  laying  qualities.  Some 
six  or  seven  years  ago  a  black-and-white 
sport  came  from  the  White  Leghorns  and 
from  this  was  developed,  by  selecting  and 
mating,  a  pure  strain  which  Mr.  Miller  fa- 
vors very  strongly.  Just  now  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  is  very  popular  in  Scotland  and 
Mr.  Miller  last  year  imported  40  for  breed- 
ing stock  from  a  well-known  breeder  in 
America.  Besides  the  day-old  chicks  there 
are  sold  from  the  farm  breeding  stock,  both 
male  and  female,  and  about  15,000  to  16,000 
eggs  for  breeding  purposes  during  the  sea- 
son. The  prices  of  chicks  average  about 
eight  shillings  a  dozen.  The  prices  of  sett- 
ing eggs  run  from  five  to  nine  shillings  a 
dozen.  The  hens  are  sold  for  about  five 
shillings  each. 

There  must  needs  be  considerable  system 
about  this  establishment,  and  during  the 
liatching  season  Mr.  Miller  is  never  absent 
from  the  farm.  The  hens  are  all  kept  in 
colony  houses,  each  containing  about  35 
hens  and  3  cocks.    Each  breed  is  kept  in  a 


colony  by  itself,  so  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  crossing.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  houses  in  a  colony.  The  colony 
idea  is  preferred  to  the  system  of  a  separate 
yard  for  each  house,  since  the  hens  get  more 
exercise  and  a  better  range  of  grass.  Mr. 
Miller  says  that  the  grass  is  much  better  on 
the  40  acres  that  have  been  set  aside  for 
the  chickens  than  it  was  before  the  poultry 
plant  was  started,  and  horses  and  cattle 
seem  to  relish  it  a  great  deal. 

In  one  colony  covering  seven  acres  550 
hens  are  kept.  In  addition  to  the  hens  over 
1,000  chicks  are  also  kept  until  they  are 
about  ten  weeks  old,  when  they  are  trans- 
ferred into  a  common  16-acre  range  set  off 
expressly  for  young  growing  breeding  stock. 
They  are  kept  on  this  range  containing  20 
colony  houses  until  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  they  are  brought  back  to  the  colony 
houses  of  their  respective  breeds  to  replace 
the  hens  which  are  sold  off  at  the  end  of 
their  second  season.  In  two  other  colonies 
of  21/2  acres  each  are  kept  about  640  birds 
and  about  550  are  kept  in  31  houses  with 
individual  yards.  In  the  big  colonies  each 
acre  has  about  100  birds,  while  in  the  small 
ones  there  are  about  twice  as  many. 

The  Cost  of  it  All. 

The  business  end  of  the  establishment  is 
carefully  attended  to  and  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  supervision  necessary  can  be  ob- 
tained when  I  say  that  the  farm  has  sent 
away  as  many  as  2,300  chicks  in  one  day. 
One  of  the  largest  hatchings  was  3,000 
chicks  in  one  day.  During  the  busy  sea- 
son about  150  letters  are  received  daily 
and  the  stamp  bill  alone  from  January  to 
June,  1912,  amounted  to  over  $600.  Adver- 
tising costs  about  $2,500  a  year  and  Mr. 
Miller  contemplates  extending  the  cam- 
paign the  coming  year.  Other  printed  mat- 
ter runs  to  about  $1,000  annually.  The 
bill  for  labor  amounts  to  about  $1,500 
with  board.  Young,  untrained  men  are 
preferred  because  they  have  no  ideas  of 
their  own  which  may  not  coincide  with 
those  of  Mr.  Miller.  Orders  are  received 
in  all  sizes  from  3  up  to  1100,  which  is  the 
largest  single  order  ever  received.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by  cash,  and 
all  are  received  with  equal  courtesy  and 
dispatched  in  regular  order.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  season  special  induce- 
ments are  offered  to  the  buyers  and  Mr. 
Miller  sends  out  pamphlets,  advertising, 
post-season  specials,  so  to  speak. 
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Efficiency  for  Hydraulic   Ram 


An   Orchard    and    Farm   Writer   tells    about  the   Principle 
of   the   Ram   in   Forcing   Water 


It  takes  only  a  small  fall  for  a  farraer 
to  make  use  of  the  hydraulic  ram  to  have 
plenty  of  running  water  in  his  buildings. 

The  hydraulic  ram  as  an  automatic  ma- 
chine has  been  in  use  ever  since  it  was 
invented  by  Joseph  Michael  de  Montgolifer 
in  1796.  The  principle  of  the  ram  is  very 
simple.  The  machine  must  be  located  at  a 
point  where  a  fall  for  power  may  be  ob- 
tained, as  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  pond, 
lake  or  near  a  spring  from  where  the  water 
can  be  brought  in  a  pipe  from  a  higher  level 
to  give  the  required  head  to  operate  it. 
The  occasional  submergence  of  the  machine 
will  not  interfere  with  its  operation, 
which  may  permit  of  a  more  desirable  lo- 
cation where  the  total  effect  of  the  fall 
might  not  otherwise  be  obtained  because  of 
an  occasional  flood  or  high  tide. 

The  difference  in  level  between  the  water 
supply  and  the  ram  forms  the  power  head. 
The  direct  line  of  pipe  connecting  the  ram 
to  the  power  water  is  called  the  drive  pipe. 
The  difference  in  level  between  the  ram 
and  the  reservoir  or  tank  into  which  the 
water  is  pumped  by  the  ram  forms  the 
pumping  head.  The  smaller  pipe  leading 
from  the  ram  to  the  reservoir,  tank,  house 
or  other  point  is  called  the  delivery  pipe. 

In  operation,  water  enters  the  drive  pipe 
from  the  source  of  supply  and  flows  toward 
the  ram,  where  it  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  open  working  valve.  When  it 
reaches  a  certain  velocity  the  working  valve 
is  suddenly  closed  by  the  force  of  the  water. 
It  is  at  this  moment  the  ramming  effect 
takes  place  and  the  water,  being  prevented 
in  going  through  the  working  valve,  which 
is  now  closed,  enters  the  air  chamber 
through  the  delivery  valve,  or  valves.  The 
pressure  in  the  air  chamber  stops  the  flow 
of  water  in  the  drive  pipe,  which  causes  a 
reaction  or  rebound  of  water,  producing  the 
effect  of  a  momentary  reversal  of  direction 
of  flow.  This  allows  the  working  valve  to 
again  open  of  its  own  accord  and  water 
commences  to  flow  out  to  the  atmosphere 
again  as  it  did  in  the  first  instance.  This 
operation  goes  on  continuously,  repeating 
itself  from  twenty  to  several  hundred  times 
per  minute,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
as  to  pumping  head  and  power  head.  The 
supply  of  air  in  the  chamber  causes  a  steady 
delivery  of  water  from  the  ram  into  the 


reservoir,  no  matter  if  it  enters  the  cham- 
ber in  an  intermittent  way. 

In  the  double  acting  ram  the  impure  water 
is  used  as  power  by  conveying  it  through 
the  larger  drive  pipe  to  operate  the  ma- 
chine, which  forces  the  limited  supply  of 
purer  water  up  through  the  smaller  dis- 
charge pipe  leading  from  the  ram  to  the 
point  of  delivery. 

Where  Practicable. 

The  ram  is  practicable  where  the  water 
supply  is  only  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
the  machine,  which  should  be  located  not 
less  than  twenty-five  to  fifty  feet  from  the 
water  supply  point  in  order  to  secure  the 
velocity  of  water  requisite  to  work  it  prop- 
erly. As  the  height  of  power  head  in- 
creases, the  more  powerfully  the  ram  oper- 
ates, and  its  ability  to  force  water  to  a 
greater  elevation  and  distance  is  corres- 
pondingly increased. 

The  relative  height  of  the  source  of  sup- 
ply above  the  ram,  and  the  elevation  to 
which  it  is  required  to  raise,  determine  the 
relative  proportion  between  the  water  rais- 
ed and  wasted,  the  quantity  raised  varying 
according  to  the  height  it  is  conveyed  with 
a  given  fall.  Also  the  distance  the  water 
has  to  be  conducted,  and  the  consequent 
length  of  pipes,  have  some  influence  on  the 
quantity  delivered  at  the  point  of  dis- 
charge as  the  greater  the  length  of  pipes 
through  which  the  water  has  to  be  forced 
by  the  ram  the  more  friction  there  is  to 
overcome  by  the  machine.  A  fall  of  ten 
feet  from  the  water  supply  to  the  ram  is 
sufficient  to  raise  water  to  any  height  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
location  of  the  machine,  while  the  same 
amount  of  fall  would  also  raise  water  to  a 
point  considerably  higher,  though  the  sup- 
ply delivered  will  be  proportionately  dim- 
inished as  the  height  and  distance  increase. 
For  ordinary  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
in  conveying  water,  say  one  thousand  feet, 
it  may  be  safely  calculated  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  water  can  be  raised  and  dis- 
charged at  an  elevation  five  times  as  high 
as  the  fall,  or  one-fourteenth  part  can  be 
raised  and  discharged,  say  ten  times  as 
high  as  the  fall  or  power-head  applied  to 
the  ram,  and  so  in  like  proportion  as  the 
fall  or  height  is  varied.     Thus,  with  a  fall 
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of  five  feet,  of  every  seven  gallons  of  water 
taken  from  the  source  of  supply  one  gallon 
may  be  raised  twenty-five  feet,  or  one-half 
gallon  fifty  feet,  or  with  a  ten-foot  fall  one 
gallon  for  every  fourteen  may  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet,  and  so  in 
proportion  as  the  fall  and  height  are  varied. 
The  first  cost  of  a  ram  is  practically  the 
only  cost,  and  with  the  occasional  renewal 
of  inexpensive  valves  it  will  last  a  number 


of  years  and  give  a  service  that  is  similar 
to  a  gravity  system,  but  at  a  much  lower 
cost  of  installation.  Practically  no  attend- 
ance is  required  and  where  an  economical 
use  of  the  water  supply  is  of  no  import- 
ance and  natural  conditions  will  permit  of 
its  use  it  is  cheaper  than  any  other  form  of 
water  supply,  for  it  will  probably  not  be 
necessary  to  touch  it  from  one  year's  end 
to  another. 


The  Lighting  of  Farm  Homes 


The   Comparative   Costs   of   Four  Systems  as   given 
by    Kimball's   Dairy   Farmer 


TO  farmers,  who  are  looking  around  for 
improved  lighting  systems,  there  are 
four  improved  lighting  systems  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  viz.,  acetylene  gas,  gaso- 
line, electricity  and  kerosene  mantle  lamps. 
Alcohol  might  be  considered  as  a  lighting 
fuel,  but  at  its  present  price  is  prohibitive. 

The  results  of  comparative  tests  made  by 
R.  M.  West,  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment 
Station,  indicate  that  kerosene  burned  in  a 
mantle  lamp,  as  compared  with  acetylene 
gas,  illuminating  gas  and  electricity,  is 
economical  and  efficient,  and  that  a  16- 
candle  power  light  may  be  maintained  giv- 
ing 17,000  candlepower  hours  for  $1;  while 
to  give  the  same  economy  alcohol  would 
have  to  sell  at  from  31/2  to  5c  per  gallon  as 
compared  with  the  present  price  of  59c.  A 
kerosene  mantle  lamp  with  wick  feed  can 
be  purchased  at  from  $3  to  $4.50,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  tests,  burns  satisfac- 
torily with  both  alcohol  and  kerosene. 

The  results  of  comparative  tests  of  the 
lighting  values  of  gasoline  and  alcohol  made 
by  J.  B.  Davidson  and  M.  L.  King,  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  show  that  alcohol 
of  94  per  cent,  purity  must  be  sold  at  from 
11  to  17c  per  gallon  to  compete  with  gaso- 
line for  lighting  purposes  at  20c  per  gallon. 
The  gasoline  lamp  and  gasoline  gas  lighting 
systems  operate  on  the  same  principle  and 
differ  only  in  that  the  latter  can  supply  one 
or  several  lamps.  Gasoline  gas  when  prop- 
erly mixed  with  air  burns  with  great  heat, 
and  when  burned  in  a  mantle  lamp  heats 
the  mantle  to  incandescence  and  gives  a 
good  white  light.  In  both  of  the  gasoline 
systems  a  few  minutes  must  be  taken  for 
generation,  during  which  a  small  quantity 
of  gasoline  is  burned  in  a  generator  cup. 


heating  the  gas  supply  pipe,  which  causes 
the  gasoline  to  vaporize  and  form  a  burn- 
ing mixture  very  readily.  In  the  gasoline 
lamps  the  feed  is  by  gravity  or  by  air  pres- 
sure and  in  the  gas  generators  by  air  pres- 
sure. The  gasoline  lamps  that  underwent 
satisfactory  tests  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  were  gravity  feed  lamps,  using  a 
clear,  pearl-glass  chimney  and  a  4-inch 
mantle  with  3^  inches  of  the  mantle  ex- 
posed to  heat,  A  gasoline  lighting  system 
is  fairly  safe  when  judgment  and  caution 
are  exercised  in  its  operation.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  leaks,  as  gaso- 
line gas  is  heavier  than  air  and  settles  in 
a  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  the  top 
of  the  layer  forming  a  highly  explosive  mix- 
ture with  air. 

Acetylene  Gas. 

The  acetylene  gas  lighting  system  is  con- 
sidered safer  and  more  sanitary.  Acetylene 
gas  is  a  product  of  the  combination  of  water 
and  calcium  carbide.  The  residue,  slaked 
lime,  makes  a  good  fertilizer.  Commercial 
carbide  yields  from  41/4  to  5^  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  pound,  requiring  about  0.562  pound 
of  water  for  complete  decomposition.  Acety- 
lene gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  lighter  than 
air  and  has  a  pungent  odor  which  easily 
enables  one  to  detect  a  leak.  It  bums  with 
a  luminous  white  flame  with  no  perceptible 
smoke  or  odor,  and  the  light,  on  account 
of  its  whiteness,  is  easy  on  the  eyes  and 
very  desirable  for  domestic  use. 

The  results  of  tests  made  by  I.  T.  Os- 
mond, of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, show  that  acetylene  is  much  more 
sanitary  than  coal  gas,  kerosene  or  gaso- 
line for  lighting,  since  it  takes  up  less  ox- 
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ygen  from  the  surrounding  air  and  forms 
less  carbon  dioxide  per  unit  of  gas  burned 
than  any  of  these  three. 

J.  D.  Bowles,  of  the  Missouri  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station,  estimates  the  to- 
tal cost  of  an  acetylene  lighting  system  for 
a  country  home,  including  fixtures,  installa- 
tion, etc.,  at  about  $285,  with  a  total  yearly 
cost  of  operation  of  about  $67.  He  also  es- 
timates that  an  installation  omitting  several 
of  the  more  elaborate  fixtures  and  handy 
devices  would  cost  about  $225,  with  an  an- 
nual cost  of  operation  of  about  $50.  An 
acetylene  gas  lighting  system  requires 
judgment  and  caution  in  operating  for  safe- 
ty and  efficiency. 

Electric  Lighting. 

The  modern  farm  electric  lighting  sys- 
tem, although  more  expensive,  is  very  effi- 
cient and  satisfactory.  It  has  an  element  of 
safety  when  properly  installed  and  operat- 
ed which  the  other  systems  do  not  have. 
The  element  of  danger  which  is  inherent  in 
high  voltage  municipal  light  plants  is  elim- 
inated entirely  by  the  low  voltage  required 
to  operate  the  number  of  lights  sufficient 
for  the  average  farm.  The  farm  electric 
lighting  plant  consists  esentially  of  a  small 
gasoline  engine,  dynamo,  storage  battery, 
switchboard,  transmission  wiring,  lamps, 
fixtures,  etc.  The  storage  battery  can  be 
charged  with  sufficient  energy  to  run  the 
entire  system  for  at  least  one  night,  there- 
by eliminating  the  necessity  of  starting  and 
stopping  the  engine  whenever  a  few  lights 
are   needed.     The   high   cost   comes   in   the 


storage  battery,  as  one  large  enough  to  give 
sufficient  voltage  to  operate  the  lamps  on  a 
farm  is  rather  expensive.  However,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  tungsten  lamp  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  situation,  since  one  of  these 
lamps  will  produce  about  three  times  the 
candle  power  that  can  be  produced  by  an 
ordinary  lamp  with  the  same  amount  of 
electricity,  making  possible  the  cheapest 
kind  of  plant. 

In  designing  and  selecting  a  system  an 
estimate  should  be  made  of  the  number  of 
lamps  and  the  highest  number  of  lamp 
hours  required.  The  storage  battery  should 
be  large  enough  to  a  little  more  than  accom- 
modate these  lamps;  the  dynamo  should  be 
of  such  size  as  to  charge  the  battery 
against  its  own  voltage  and  must,  therefore, 
be  of  higher  voltage  than  the  maximum 
voltage  of  the  battery.  The  gasoline  en- 
gine should  be  large  enough  to  operate  the 
dynamo  and  cover  its  own  and  the  dyna- 
mo's losses. 

The  introduction  of  the  improved  tung- 
sten filament  lamp  has  made  it  possible  to 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  such  plants.  Mr. 
Amrine,  of  the  Illinois  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station,  estimates  that  a  plant  having 
13  25-volt  lamps  and  using  a  maximum  of 
35^/2  lamp  hours  daily  requires  a  15-cell,  40- 
ampere  hour  storage  battery,  giving  a  pres- 
sure of  about  39  volts,  a  one-half  kilowatt 
dynamo,  and  a  two-horse  power  gasoline 
engine.  This  system,  including  all  equip- 
ment, fixtures,  labor  of  installation,  etc., 
costs  about  $550,  with  an  average  annual 
cost  of  operation  of  $8  to  $10. 


TO     GRACIA     IN     HEAVEN 


Too  soon  bereft  am  I,  sweetheart,  too  soon ! 
Too  long  and  void  is  life  to  wander  through 
Until  the  blessed  God  bestows  the  boon 
Of  that  last  call  when  I  shall  follow  you 
And  blend  our  souls  in  ultimate  attune — 
O  love — 0  star  of  white  in  fields  of  blue! 

— F.  B.  Vrooman. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 


Note. — An  immense  number  of  orders  for  Farmer's  Magazine  patterns 
arrive  at  the  office  daily.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  many  who  forget 
to  sign  their  names,  many  who  forget  the  money,  many  who  neglect  to  state 
the  size  of  the  patterns  required  and  many  who  send  their  orders  to  our 
Branch  offices  instead  of  to  the  Central  office  at  Toronto.  Ladies  ordering 
patterns  of  Farmer's  Magazine  so  as  to  avoid  error  and  delay  will  please 
observe  the  following  conditions: 

First,  address  your  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Second,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  state  clearly  what  you  want. 

Third,  enclose  the  money. 

Fourth,   sign   name   and   address  plainly. 

Comply  with  these  conditions  carefully  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  you 
do  not  get  your  patterns  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  your  letter. 


4361— NEAT    DRESSING    SACK. 


4847— BOYS'   RUSSIAN   SUIT. 

This  suit  is  a  little  different  from  the  common 
one,    having    a    broad    panel   effect    in    front    and 
back,   and   a   side   front   closing.     Galatea,   linen, 
gingham,     serge     and     the     lilje     are     suitable 
materials. 
The  pattern,  No.  4847,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
The    pattern,  No.  4847,  is  cut  in  sizes  2,  4  and 
inch   material.     Price   of  pattern,   10c. 
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The  shirt-waist  dressing  sack  is  excellent  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  wear,  the  long  sleeves  and 
high  neck  being  very  acceptable.  It  can  be  made 
with  plain  or  tucked  front,  and  with  plain  or 
bishop  sleeves,  sateen,  etc.,  will  be  pretty  for  a 
dressing  sack. 

The  pattern  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches  bust 
measure.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of 
36-inch    material.     Price   of   pattern,   10c. 
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5913— LADIES'  DBBSS. 


5731— LADIES'   YOKE   DRESS. 

This  graceful  model  would  develop  attractively 
in  any  of  the  exquisite  woollen  materials  that  are 
being  displayed  for  winter,  and  outline  an  eCEec- 
tive  dress  which  is  easy  of  construction.  This 
dress  can  be  made  with  or  without  the  yoke 
facing,  and  with  long  or  short  sleeves. 

The  pattern.  No.  5731,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  50-inch  material,  with  %-yard  of  18- 
inch   allover.     Price  of  pattern,   10c. 


Here  is  a  clever  costume  in  blue  and  white 
striped  voile  with  blue  satin  collar  and  cuffs. 
The  dress  is  stylish  and  smart,  but  quite  easy  to 
malie.  It  closes  at  the  back,  and  the  pattern 
provides  for  a  separate  guimpe.  The  collar  and 
yoke  are  of  all-over,  and  the  whole  appearance 
of  the  garment  is  rich  and  attractive. 

The  pattern,  5913,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42 
inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  for 
the  dress  4^^  yards  of  36-inch  material  and  1 
yard  of  24-inch  satin,  and  for  the  guimpe  1% 
yards  of  36-inch  material  and  %-yard  of  22- 
inch   allover.     Price  of  pattern,   10c. 
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5292— I.ADIES'    WORK    APRON. 

For  kitchen  or  studio  worli  a  large  apron  that 
completely  protects  the  dress  is  necessary.  Here 
is  a  good  design  for  such  a  garment.  It  is  made 
in  princess  style,  and  has  two  large  pockets.  The 
apron  fastens  on  the  shoulders.  Gingham  is  the 
best   material   to    use. 

The  pattern,  No.  5292,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  32, 
36,  40  and  44-inch  bust  measure.  To  make  the 
apron  in  the  medium  size  will  require  4%  yards 
of   27-inch    material.     Price    of   pattern,    10c. 


4635— BOYS'    SHIRT-WAIST    SUIT. 

The  shirt  waist  suit  is  a  favorite  with  all 
boys.  The  blouse  is  made  with  a  back  yoke  and 
with  removable  collar.  The  trousers  can  be  fin- 
ished with  or  without  a  fly,  and  with  legbands 
or  elastics. 

Serge  or  cheviot  can  be  used  to  make  this 
suit.  The  pattern,  4635,  is  cut  in  sizes  4  to  12 
years.  Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36- 
inch    material.      Price    of    pattern,    10c. 


OUR    DRESS   DEPARTMENT 


Some  Recent  Ideas  in  Neckwear 


One  of  the  new  mid-season  milling  models 
worn  with  a  Shetland  veil.  Neckwear  is 
inclined  to  be  fussy  and  important  and 
the  collar  of  fine  embroidered  net  edged 
with  a  ruffle  of  Valenciennes  lace  illus- 
trates its  prominence.  "With  this  dress  is 
worn  a  guimpe  of  embroidered  net  and 
accordion  pleated  chiffon  which  also  indi- 
cates another  strong  feature  in  dress  aces- 
sories. 


Neck  ruche  niul  nuiff  of  marabout  and  os- 
trich. The  color  is  taupe  grey,  and  the  long 
ties  are  of  ribbed  velours. 
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Draped  gown  of  deep  Persian  blue,  plain  and 
velvet  brocaded  charmeuse,  with  vest  of  blue 
chiffon  over  white.  Gold  passementerie  masks 
the  closing,  and  is  repeated  in  the  girdle  effect 
at  the  waist.  The  sleeve  is  one  much  used  for 
dressy  gowns  at  present,  and  would  seem  to 
point  the  way  for  similar  sleeves  next  spring. 
Back  and  front  combined  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  latest  form  of  collar.  The  collar  is  of 
heavy  Russian  lace,  and  has  an  edge  of  the 
brocade.  Note  the  bolero  effect  given  the 
waist  at  the  back. 


Suit  of  novelty  cord  silk  in  black  and  leather 
brown.  The  vest  and  collar  is  amber  faille,  the 
fur  is  raccoon.  The  buttons  are  of  amber  glass, 
and  the  button  holes  bound  with  black.  The 
waist  of  the  coat  blouses  under  a  peplum  fast- 
ening with  a  girdle  effect  in  front.  The  skirt 
shows  the  scant  draping  now  the  mode.  The 
sleeves  are  a  little  over  %  length,  and  are  fin- 
ished with  a  frill  of  ecru  shadow  lace. 
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A  Spring  Millinery  Hint 


'/ 
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Advance  spring  millinery  model  on  the  Tain 
order — The  underbrim  is  of  velvet  and  the 
fancy    feather    is    of    straight    ostrich. 


A  group  of  ski  enthusiasts,  taking  a  winter  outing  in  tbe  country.  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  city  dwellers  to  spend  their  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays 
in  the  country  as  well  as  the  regulation  summer  ones. 


SNOW   TIME   IN   CANADA 


By  Mary  Spafford 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  the  custom  in  Canada  for  people  to  spend 
their  festive  holidays — Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Easter — in 
the  country.  Especially  in  this  true  of  the  Yuletide  celebrations.  Particu- 
larly timely,  therefore,  is  this  article,  ' '  Snowtime  in  Canada, ' '  •  which 
describes  something  of  the  charm  and  beauty  of  Canadian  rural  life  in  the 
winter  m.onths.  It  conveys  a  new  conception  of  its  grandeur  and  presents 
new  phases  of  its  pleasures. 


A  CANADIAN  country  winter  begins, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  when  prepar- 
ation for  it  becomes  necessary.  In  the 
purple  twilights  which  mark  the  fore- 
runners of  winter  days,  one  comes  in 
from  the  outside  world  intoxicated  by 
the  cold,  fall  air,  and  conscious  mainly 
of  but  two  sensations — sleep  and  hung- 
er. There  are  lights  on  the  supper 
table,  and  the  things  which  taste  best 
then  are  smoking-hot  dishes — baked 
beans  and  brown  bread;  Johnny  Cake; 
baked  potatoes;  and  baked  apples  with 
the  autumnal  blush  still  vivid  on  their 
cheeks. 

But  some  day,  as  one  stacks  one's 
beans  in  frowsy  heaps  in  one's  devastat- 
ed garden,  or  gathers  the  last  of  one's 
tomatoes,  thrillingly  prophetic  from  the 


darkening  heights  will  fall  the  *^honk" 
of  the  Canadian  wild  goose,  as  with  un- 
erring instinct  he  leads  his  squadron 
southward  before  the  first  snowstorm. 
However  often  the  observer  may  have 
heard  that  sound,  he  stands  with  quick- 
ened pulse  to  watch  the  stately  wedge- 
shaped  throng  wing  by;  its  leader  out 
ahead,  instinct  with  authority — pathet- 
ically alone  in  his  high  trust. 

Fainter  and  weaker  comes  back  that 
guiding  cry.  Dimmer  grow  the  swift- 
dimishing  forms  till  they  merge  into  a 
single,  wisp-blown  speck  on  the  south- 
ern horizon,  and  one  finds  oneself  star- 
ing— forsaken  and  left  behind — into 
the  sky  where  they  have  been,  while 
over  the  dying  summer  a  sudden,  omin- 
ous shadow  seems  to  drop,  like  the  first 
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light  folding  of  a  pall.  Then  one  real- 
izes that  the  air  is  pregnant  with  winter, 
and  unfinished  tasks  are  rushed  upon, 
poste-haste. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Canada  the 
mere  making  ready  for  winter  is  im- 
bued with  a  sort  of  portentous  excite- 


earth,  or  fragrant  balsalm  boughs,  as  an 
encourager  of  winter  warmth.  The 
more  pretentious  farmers,  who  carry 
considerable  live  stock  on  their  farms, 
get  the  cattle  down  from  the  hill  pas- 
tures, and,  incidentally,  experience  an 
enlivening     time     in     capturing     the 


'The  streams  are  not  tight-frozen   yet. 


ment,  where  members  of  the  human 
family  identify  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
worlds,  in  preparing  for  the  great 
change. 

If  one  is  a  farmer  of  modest  heritage, 
one  banks  one's  little  house  about  with 


''young  stuff" calves  born  in  the 

pasture,  which  are  as  wild  as  deer,  and 
as  unapproachable. 

If  the  farmer  has  a  front  cellar  with 
an  earth  or  sand  floor,  he  subjects  his 
lately-pulled  beets  and  turnips  to  a  sec- 
ond burial — drawing  them  forth  as  re- 
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Winter's  artist  work. 


quired  during  the  winter,  and  rejoicing 
to  find  them  in  as  firm  a  state  of  preser- 
vation as  when  they  were  interred. 

In  the  late  pause  before  winter  snows 
have  fallen,  the  country  housewife  per- 
forms the  last  kind  services  for  her 
garden  family.  She  tenderly  detaches 
the  honeysuckle  from  its  trellis  support, 
and  covers  it  with  straw ;  she  swathes  the 
half-hardy  roses  in  winter  wrappings, 
and  tucks  the  strawberry  bed  beneath  a 
blanket  of  fir  boughs.  Along  the  road- 
sides, or  on  tree-bordered  lawns,  where 
the  maples'  gorgeous  burden  now  lies 
sere  and  pungent,  children  are  seen  frol- 
icking madly  amid  the  rustling  leaves, 
and  pressing  them  into  bags  to  be  used 
as  winter  bedding  in  stables  and  hen 
houses. 

Now,  also,  the  entire  family  of  many 
a  farmer  occupies  itself  with  drying 
apples,  destined  for  mid-winter  sauce 
and  pies.  The  sourest  apples  are  best 
for  this  purpose;  the  variety  known  as 
the  "Kentish  Fillbasket"  being  especi- 
ally well  suited.  The  apples  are  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered,  then  strung  by 
threaded  darning  needles  in  long  white 
chains  which  are  hung  in  loops  and  fes- 
toons about  the  kitchen  stove  to  dry,  or 


are  laid  on  trays  in  an  open  oven  where 
they  warp  and  shrivel  till  they  are  gro- 
tesque and  leathery  shapes,  distorted 
past  recognition,  but  fitted  for  keeping 
purposes.  And  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Canadians  is  the  rare  red  apple  sauce 
which  these  dried  apples  make,  when  al- 
lowed to  swell  the  previous  night,  and 
to  simmer  slowly  on  the  back  of  the 
stove  for  a  whole  day. 

The  first  white  plastering  of  snow  is 
joyfully  hailed  by  the  children  as  an  in- 
fallible sign  that  winter  has  arrived.  But 
older  heads  know  that  between  this  un- 
stable forerunner,  and  the  Frost  King's 
reign,  come  steadfast,  penetrating  rains, 
and  brutal  winds  which  range  the  land 
in  a  fury,  and  bubbly  frozen  roads 
where  the  earth  temporarily  stiffens, 
and  blanches,  to  meet  the  first  snow 
flakes;  then  backslides  into  mud,  again. 

The  old  saying  that  the  snow  which 
lasts  must  fall  in  mud,  is  generally  cor- 
rect. Some  night  you  go  to  bed  with 
the  insistent  wash  of  rain  in  your  ears, 
and  in  the  morning  it  is  a  fairy  world. 
Every  branch,  and  twig,  and  twiglet,  is 
rimed  with  soft  aerial  puffing.  The 
crotches  of  the  trees  hold  the  snowy 
fluffs  awkwardly,  as  though  unused  to 
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"The  slow-crawliug  wood  teams,  which  groan  aud 
creak  laboriously  over  the  snowy  roads — the  driv- 
ers weather-bronzed;  the  horses  often  white  with 
frost,  and  enveloped  in  a  mist  made  by  their  reek- 
ing sides  and   smoking  breath." 


such  dainty  burdens;  and  the  veranda 
posts  wear  huge  white  hehnets,  piled 
soft  as  thistledown.  After  a  time,  the 
sun  looks  out  to  ravish  the  white  world 
with  a  gold  glory,  and  diamonds  thick 
as  dewdrops  stud  the  mighty,  spotless 
blanket  of  the  snow — great  brilliant 
things,  shot  through  with  light ! 

On  the  edges  of  the  streams,  which 
are  not  tight-frozen  yet,  the  naked  trees 
shudder  in  a  refined  agony  of  cold,  and 
startlins;  the  season  from  its  new-born 


'One  and  one-half  cents  per  cake  is  paid  to  the  ice 
harvesters  for  the  great  greenish  squares  whicli 
they  cut  from  tbe  parent  bed." 


lethargy,  comes  the  sound  of 
the  first  sleigh-bells. 

The  voices  of  the  sleigh- 
bells.  They  are  so  instinct 
with  variety,  so  imbued  with 
associations,  and  memories. 
Sometimes  they  are  thick 
with  frost-rime,  and  ring  out 
hoarsely,  as  if  their  tongue^ 
were  furred  beyond  action. 
Sometimes  they  dash,  sil- 
very-clear, across  the  snow, 
in  an  abandonment  of  glee. 
On  the  wood-teams,  their 
tones  are  deep  and  solerap.. 
always,  as  befits  their  steady- 
ing connection  with  the 
work-a-day  world.  Punctuat- 
ing the  monotony  of  No- 
vember and  December,  come 
the  church  oyster  and  chicken  pie 
suppers;  and  as  Christmas  approaches, 
little  cliques  of  village  girls  begin  to 
work  diligently  upon  dainty  gifts  for 
their  friends  and  relatives — meeting  at 
one  another's  houses  with  their  bright 
work  bags,  while  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon  they  sew  and  chat  over 
the  gay  Christmas  trifles.  Sometimes  the 
girl  hostess  will  invite  them  to  a  real  sit- 
down  supper.  Sometimes  it  will  be  fi\e 
o'clock  tea,  with  oyster  patties,  or  cream 
puffs,   as   a  toothsome  inno- 

vation. 

One  of  the  episodes  which 
we,  as  country  Canadian  chil- 
dren, used  to  associate  with 
the  short  dark  days  of  De- 
cember, was  ^'killing  the 
pig."  We  would  see  the  re- 
spectable porker  gradually 
attain  a  condition  of  helpless 
corpulence.  Then,  in  the 
dusky  closing  of  some  short- 
lived day,  our  unsleeping 
vigilance  would  discover  a 
squad  of  men  making  their 
way  around  the  corner  of  the 
barn,  and  revealing  some- 
thing in  their  uncompromis- 
ing aspect  which  caused  our 
hearts  to  flutter  with  fore- 
bodings. Later  in  the  even- 
ing,   still   a-thrill   with   hor- 
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ror,  we  would  see  from  the 
dining-room  window  a  stark, 
white  figure  stretched  on  a 
sort  of  litter  in  the  lee  of  the 
barn,  and  illuminated  in  a 
ghastly  way  by  the  flare  of 
lanterns,  while  a  smoking 
caldron  stood  near  by,  and 
the  figures  of  the  men  flitted 
busily  here  and  there. 

The  flashing  lanterns,  the 
blood-stained  snow,  the  dark 
shapes  of  the  men,  made  a 
scene  which  to  us,  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  weird  and 
the  uncanny;  quite  uncon- 
nected wdth  the  sausages, 
souse-meat  and  juicy  roasts, 
which  were  names  to  conjure 
by  in  the  days  that  followed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  grow- 
ing custom  for  city  dwellers 
to  spend  their  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, and  Easter  holidays,  as  well 
as  their  summer  ones,  in  the  coun- 
try. Last  winter,  a  jolly  party  of  city 
boys  and  girls,  known  to  the  writer, 
and  accompanied  by  a  chaperone,  spent 
the  week  after  Christmas  in  a  pictureque 
village  resort  which  they  had  never  seen 
before  in  its  winter  garb.  Each  day  was 
dedicated  to  some  out-of-door  amuse- 
ment, and  the  landlord  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  appetites  when  his  guests 
came    trooping 


tramp,  a  run  on  their  skis, 
or  a  tobogganing  expedition, 
with  cheeks  as  red  as  holly 
berries,  and  eyes  as  clear  as 
summer  trout  pools. 

About  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  of  the  country  ex- 
pect with  philosophic  calm- 
ness the  really  pretentious 
snow  storms  of  the  season. 
The  air  seems  full  of  spun 
glass  particles,  which  well- 
nigh  cut  the  blood  out  of 
one's  face  with  their  relent- 
less lash.  Through  the  white 
frown  of  the  blizzard  a  blear- 
eyed  sun  shines  faintly,  and 
across  its  pallid  face  go 
the  drif tings  of  the  storm — 


Winter  fishermen  keeping  water  over  their  "tip-up" 
sticks,  which  are  driven  slantwise  over  the  ice- 
holes,  and  arranged  with  leather  bobs  which  fall 
when   the  fish  tug  the  lines  attached. 

shredded,  phantom-like  things,  floating 
ever  on  and  on.  Two  such  storms  gen- 
erally occur  in  a  season ;  three  days 
comprising  their  duration,  when  the 
Frost  King  yields  in  clear-flung  bright- 
ness to  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  little  red 
snow-plow  engine,  which,  brow-beetled 
with  icicles,  struggles  to  the  rescue  oi  a 
trainless,  snow-submerged  community. 
In  the  country,  in  Canada,  skating 
constitutes  one  of  the  orthodox  winter 
amusements,  since  a  lake,  river,  or  pond, 
in  from     a  snow-shoe^  ^n   the  vicinity  generally  affords  good 


Cold  weather  sport— fish  from  under  the  ice. 
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skating  at  some  time  during  the  season, 
or  can  be  kept  cleared  by  the  boys.  One 
memorable  Christmas,  the  lake  behind 
the  writer's  house  was  frozen  in  a  line- 
less,  gleaming  sheet  from  edge  to  edge. 
Ah,  the  rare  joy  of  it !  Five  miles  of 
glare  ice  floor  where  one's  steel  blades 


ing  on  isolated  farms,  consists  chiefly  in 
doing  the  ^'chores,"  and  cutting  and 
drawing  wood  to  sell  in  near-by  villages. 
These  slow-crawling  wood-teams,  driven 
by  weather-bronzed  men  in  bright 
toques  and  sashes,  line  the  village  streets 
in  almost  continuous    squads    on  mid- 


The  fascinating   hoar-frost  moruings   when   the  trees  are  fuzzy   with 
prickly,   cobweb  stuff. 


could  clip  the  shimmering  mirror  mile 
on  mile,  in  a  clangorous  embrace.  When 
the  very  vials  of  atmospheric  purity 
were  unbottled,  regardless  of  economy, 
and  one  grew  drunk  with  the  air,  the 
wild  rhythmic  motion,  the  lust  of  speed ! 
The  mid-winter  work  of  farmers  liv- 


winter  days.  The  best  weather  for 
''teaming"  is  when  the  snow  holds  mois- 
ture enough  to  pack  readily,  causing 
the  sled  runners  to  slip  smoothly  and 
easily,  as  if  on  a  greased  trail.  In  dry, 
cold  w^eather  the  snow  is  apt  to  be  what 
is  termed  "mealy,"  when  it  packs  grud- 
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gingly,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  sledges 
groan  and  creak  laboriously  over  it ;  the 
horses  white  with  frost,  and  enveloped 
in  a  mist  made  by  their  reeking  sides 
and  smoking  breath. 

When  a  village  borders  on  a  lake  or 
fresh-water  pond,  cutting  and  drawing 
ice,  gives  employment  to  a  number  of 
men.  The  ice-vendor  lays  in  a  supply 
for  the  following  summer's  trade,  and 
often  private  individuals  get  a  stock 
first-hand  for  their  ice-houses;  paying 
one  and  one-half  cents  a  cake  to  the 
men  who,  day  after  day,  saw  the  great 
greenish  squares  from  the  parent  bed. 

Other  men  of  fluctuating  and  indefin- 
ite trade,  constitute  themselves  winter 
fishermen,  and  wage  a  cold  and  tedious 
means  of  livelihood  by  fishing  from 
holes  cut  in  the  ice.  They  generally 
build  a  little  shanty  in  close  proximity 
to  a  good  fishing-ground,  where  they 
store  their  tools,  and  retire  at  intervals 
to  warm  their  benumbed  fingers,  and 
beguile  the  monotony  with  soul-refresh- 
ing ''yarns — keeping,  at  the  same  time, 
a  sharp  surveillance  over  their  bristling 
grove  of  'Hip-up"  sticks  driven  slantwise 
above  the  ice-holes,  and  arranged  with 
leather  bobs  which  fall  when  the  fish 
tug  the  lines  attached.  The  fish  (con- 
sisting mainly  of  pickerel  and  lake 
trout)  are  sold  to  the  village  at  about 
ten  cents  a  pound.  The  demand  often 
exceeds  the  supply,  as  the  flesh  of  these 
fish,  freshly  taken  from  the  ice-chilled 
water  of  the  lake,  is  particularly  firm 
and  sweet-flavored. 

AVith  the  Canadian  farmers,  winter 
is  the  social  time  of  the  whole  year, 
since  then,  if  ever,  they  enjoy  what  is 
known  as  a  "slack"  season.  In  the  vil- 
lages, too,  a  varying  tide  of  social  life 
ife  always  kept  up.  In  a  certain  village 
known  to  the  writer,  each  succeeding 
winter  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
brought  its  distinct  and  favorite  amuse- 
ment. One  winter  it  was  evening  part- 
ies, where  guessing  contests  of  every 
description,  were  indulged  in.  Another 
year,  the  lot  fell  upon  public  dinners, 
given  always  for  some  ostensible  reason, 
when  the  village  folk — ladies,  gentle- 
men and  young  people — ^would  congre- 


gate to  enjoy  an  excellent  menu,  fol- 
lowed by  speeches,  toasts  drunk  in  wat- 
er, and  music.  It  was  a  simple  and 
pleasant  way  of  bringing  people  to- 
gether, and  of  promoting  sociability. 

Canadians  are  accustomed  to  regard 
winter  as  a  single  climatic  condition. 
In  reality,  the  most  varied,  and  fascin- 
ating changes  are  rung  upon  the  central 
theme.  At  times,  the  sunset  colors  are 
boiled  to  strongest  dregs,  and  smeared 
in  bloody  welts,  on  the  low  south-west 
sky.  Seen  through  a  filter  of  dull-black 
tree  trunks,  over  a  stainless  waste  of 
snow,  they  seem  to  mark  the  trail  of  a 
red  and  fiery  hand. 

There  are  days  when  the  winter 
world  is  dressed  in  the  innocent  baby 
colors  of  blue,  and  white.  Such  a  rav- 
ishing, childish  blue  on  the  hills!  Such 
a  deepening,  tender  blue  in  the  radiant 
sky!  Such  a  white-swept  earth,  reach- 
ing away  and  away  to  the  mountains! 

There  are  the  hoar-frost  mornings, 
when  the  trees  are  fussy  with  prickly, 
cob-web  stuff,  and  the  snow  is  gray- 
gummed  with  a  dazzling,  frozen  mesh. 

There  are  the  careless,  inconsequent 
little  snow  storms,  hardly  caring  wheth- 
er they  snow,  or  not.  There  are  the  fine, 
sifting  storms  which  unobtrusively, 
but  steadily,  pack  their  tough  crust,  and 
drift  the  roads  level.  And  there  are  the 
business-like  snow  storms,  when  the 
flakes  come  down  nearly  straight,  are 
fair-sized,  and  very  soft  and  downy.  As 
one  looks  up,  they  appear  a  pale-gray 
color,  and  swarm  and  swirl  in  mighty 
conflict,  like  a  tangle  of  mammoth  mos- 
quitoes. Sometimes  a  flock  of  snow 
flakes  falls  daintily,  and  separately, 
with  the  sun  filtering  through  them — 
pale-gold,  aerial  things  which  spurn  the 
ground,  so  lightly  do  they  touch  it. 

But  surpassing  all  these  in  magnifi- 
cence, in  wonder,  in  awesomeness,  is  the 
ice  storm.  It  ushers  in  days  that  are 
pitiless  and  bitter,  but  beautiful  as  a 
dream.  The  trees  stand  stiffly,  helpless- 
ly, in  a  glittering  ice  casing;  run,  as  it 
were,  in  a  mould  of  transparent  sugar 
syrup  which  has  cooled,  and  hardened 
on  them.  The  sun  dances  cold  and 
bright  on  their  predicament,  and  a  bru- 
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tal  wind  sings  through  them.  One  who 
has  never  heard  the  sound  cannot  im- 
agine it.  Those  who  have  heard  it,  will 
never  forget  it — that  awful  singing  in 
those  anguished  tree  tops.  Even  the 
horses,  as  they  pass  beneath  with  sledg- 
es, look  awed  and  startled  at  the  wild, 
rasping  dirge. 

Following  the  due  order  of  things, 
come,  at  last,  our  Canadian  spring 
mornings — typical,  charming,  inimit- 
able. There's  nothing  like  them  in  the 
world!  They  ravish  the  soul  out  of 
your  body  in  ecstacy.  The  air  is  a  ton- 
ic, distilled  to  intoxication  point.  The 
surface  layer  of  snow,  slightly  thawed 
by  the  warmth  of  the  previous  day,  has 
frozen  during  the  night,  and  will  bear 
your  weight.  Places  are  open  to  you  on 
these  radiant  mornings  which  will  be 
inaccessible  when  the  ardent  sun  has 
again  pressed  the  chaste  snow  to  its 
yielding;  and  for  a  few  exhilarating 
hours  you  can  pass  an  unceremonious 


"time-o'-day"  with  the  tops  of  apple 
trees,  or  cultivate  a  walking  acquain- 
tance with  the  submerged  tips  of  fence 
pickets. 

And  now,  if  you're  a  housewife,  with 
the  heart  of  woman  in  you,  you  make 
"vanity,"  and  old-fashioned  twisted 
doughnuts,  and  quivering  custards,  and 
lemon  pies,  for  your  family's  delecta- 
tion. And  if  you're  a  man,  and  a  farm- 
er, you  watch  with  growing  impatience 
the  brown-backed  ridges  come  through 
on  the  hill  sides,  for  the  action-incit- 
ing influences  of  seed-time,  and  spring 
plowing,  have  cast  their  feverish  speli 
upon  you. 

From  the  barns  the  bleat  of  new- 
born lambs  sounds  weak  and  shrill,  and 
in  the  blood-cells  of  the  maples  the  sap 
is  stirring.  Already,  the  ''hounds  of 
spring  are  on  Winter's  traces,"  and  we 
are  trespassing  on  the  precincts  of  an- 
other season. 


A  snowshoeing  expedition  in   readiness  for  the  start. 


By  Grasmere 


"  To    Idealize   one    Spot   in    Nature    is    Every    Farmer's   Privilege." 


KEEP  the  poultry  house  dry,  well  ven- 
tilated and  sunny. 

The  poultry  mating  pens  should  be 
arranged  for  this  month. 

Pure  air  is  one  of  the  best  medicines 
in  the  live  stock  barns. 

Keep  the  sheep  in  open  or  well  aired 
pens,  free  from  dampness. 

Use  some  good  disinfectant  in  your 
stock  pens  every  three  weeks. 

Feed  the  horse  a  few  carrots,  and  mo- 
lasses meal  this  month. 

If  your  hens  do  not  start  to  lay  this 
month,  the  fault  is  not  the  hen's. 

Have  you  named  that  farm  of  yours 

yet? 

iP.O  you  keep  any  books  of  your  farm 
operations? 

Have  you  a  camera  and  a  scrap 
book? 

Grade  your  potatoes  before  marketing 
them. 

Nobody  wants  all  your  little  potatoes 
mixed  in  the  bag  with  the  others. 

All  remaining  useless  cockerels 
should  be  fattened  and  sold  this  month. 
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Increase  the  rations  of  meal  slightly 
to  the  fattening  cattle  this  month. 

What  about  organizing  a  Grange  or 
Grain  Growers'  branch  in  your  neigh- 
borhood? 

If  you  have  to  buy  stock  to  make 
new  matings  among  the  geese  and 
ducks,  look  after  it  this  month. 

If  any  animal  shows  any  lack  of 
thrift,  do  not  trust  to  luck  for  its  recov- 
ery.   There  is  a  cause.    Find  it. 

Breed  this  month  to  get  the  litters 
in  early  part  of  May,  when  grass  and 
sunshine  make  their  advent  welcome. 

Use  a  pure  bred  sire  every  time,  for 
defects  transmit  themselves  far  more 
readily  than  do  the  good  points. 

Arrange  the  sheep  feeding  racks  so 
that  they  wdll  get  as  little  dirt  in  their 
wool  as  possible. 

Give  the  horses  regular  exercise  in 
the  open.  Many  paddocks  around  the 
barn  are  an  excellent  thing. 

The  brood  mares  should  have  their 
shoes  removed  this  month  if  they  are 
not   doing  team   work. 


JANUARY  ON  TPIE  FARM 
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The  ox  and  the  mule  get  very  little 
attention  this  month,  but  some  care 
would  make  them  more  serviceable. 

Spraying  may  be  done  on  the  dor- 
mant trees  this  month  if  the  weather 
is  mild  enough  to  operate. 

This  is  the  best  month  of  all  for 
the  taking  of  a  farm  inventory.  Know 
where  you  stand  each  year. 

The  camera  will  teach  you  many 
things  of  interest  from  year  to  year  in 
your  live  stock  work. 

The  modern  farmer  believes  in  sell- 
ing a  good  article  and  being  honest  with 
his  buyers. 

Do  not  be  so  grasping  for  dollars  that 
your  own  family  has  to  go  away  from 
home  to  taste  a  chicken  pie. 

If  any  steer  in  the  fat  pens  is  not 
doing  well,  take  him  out  and  ascertain 
the  cause. 

Salt  is  essential  to  the  animals  during 
the  winter.  Rock  salt  in  the  manger 
is  handy. 

How  do  you  expect  to  handle  the 
hired  help  problem  next  year?  The 
married  man  for  the  year  is  the  best. 
Be  careful  about  the  disposition  of  the 
wastes  from  the  house.  Be  sure  the  well 
is  free  from  pollution. 


Lifting   big   stones    in    winter. 


Raising  a  splendid  bum  near  Aylmer,  Ontario.     The   owner  values   the   sunlight   among    his 

livestock. 
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The  boys  on  this  farm  are  foud  of  their  work. 
Stacking  timothy   hay  on   a   farm   west   of 
V  Edmonton. 


Plan  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  farm 
women.  Washday  and  other  busy  days 
are  hard  when  there  are  no  conveni- 
ences. 

Bind  your  Farmer's  Magazines  and 
keep  them  for  reference.  The  index  in 
each  can  be  pencil  marked  for  especial 
reference  by  yourself. 

Order  your  nursery  stock  this  month 
and  next.  Get  a  catalog  from  all  the 
nursery  growers  and  find  out  just  what 
you  want. 

Watch  the  young  fruit  trees  for  at- 
tacks by  rabbits  and  mice.    It  may  pay 


to  wrap  the  trunks  of  such  trees  as  are 
near  fence  rows. 

Have  a  sun-room  if  possible  for  the 
early  lambs  that  you  expect  for  your 
Easter  trade.  They  do  much  better 
when  the  sun  gets  in. 

Watch  the  apple  cellar.  See  that 
the  thermometer  stands  about  30  de- 
grees above  zero  as  much  of  the  time 
as  possible. 

The  farm  family  should  use  good 
apples  for  their  own  use.  Otherwise 
you  will  be  using  rotten  ones  all  the 
time. 

If  the  weather  keeps  open  at  all, 
much  work  on  the  clearing  of  rough 
parts  of  the  farm  can  be  done  this 
month. 

That  young  colt  is  very  likely  to  eat 
too  much  hay  and  straw.  See  that  he 
gets,  not  too  much  roughage,  but 
enough  crushed  oats  and  bran. 

Plan  the  drains  you  intend  to  put 
in.  You  have  had  enough  experience 
with  water  this  past  year,  to  tell  you 
where  they  are  needed  the  most. 

What  about  a  bathroom  and  running 
water  in  the  farm  home?  There  is  no 
home  more  in  need  of  these  creature 
comforts,  even  more  urgent  than  a 
piano. 

The  model  farm  at  Guelph  prepares 
the  ensilage  feeds  for  the  cattle  a  day 
ahead.  The  feeder  mixes  pulped  tur- 
nips and  ensilage  with  cut  straw  and 
chaff.       . 


steers  fattened  in  the  open  at  Lacombe,  Alta.,  for    which    the    highest    price-     was    received. 
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A    homestead    view    in    Sask.      A      beginning    in    live    stock. 


The  stallion  must  be  exercised  and 
groomed  regularly,  as  at  other  times. 
One  cannot  afford  to  let  him  get  out 
of  condition.  It  helps  his  disposition 
also. 

Pigs  thrive  well  on  alfalfa  and  red 
clover  in  the  winter  time.  Soak  some 
in  hot  water  and  try  it.  Even  put  the 
clover  in  racks  and  see  how  they  w^ll 
go  for  it. 

Write  the  Government  for  bulletins 
on  any  subject  on  which  you  want  in- 
formation. The  bulletins  mentioned  in 
the  December  number  of  Farmer's  on 
page  71  are  nearly  all  obtainable.   • 

Examiine  the  ewes  for  ticks.  If  any 
are  found  chose  a  good  day  and  when 
sheep  are  in  the  barn,  pour  some  good 
wash  along  their  bodies  where  the  wool 
has  been  parted.  An  ordinary  sprinkler 
can  with  the  sprinkler  off  is  first  class. 


white  Leghorns  on  a  large  scale,  gave 
to  the  boys  eggs  in  the  following  way : — 


A    Financial    Puzzle 

What  farmer  can  send  first  a  correct 
solution  for  this? 

Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  were  three 
young  brothers  living  on  a  farm  in 
Brookville.     Their  father,   who  raised 


To  Tom 

-       10 

"    Dick 

.      30 

"   Harry 

-      50 

The  three  boys  started  off  to  town 
with  their  baskets  of  eggs,  intending  to 
have  some  spending  money  from  the 
proceeds.  The  sale  was  slow  at  first, 
but  finished  up  better.  However,  they 
decided  not  to  spend  any  of  the  money, 
and  w^hen  the  three  boys  again  met  at 
the  supper  table  at  their  home,  it  was 
found  that  something  really  amazing 
had  happened.  The  father  was  non- 
plussed and  thought  his  boys  were  put- 
ting up  a  game  on  him.  *  In  reality  they 
were  not. 


Each  came  back  with  the  full  pro- 
ceeds of  his  sale.  Each  sold  the  eggs  in 
the  same  market  at  the  same  rate  and 
each  had  identically  the  same  amount 
of  money.  The  father  could  not  make 
it  out.  "It  is  impossible, '*  said  he,  "for 
the  boy  with  only  10  eggs  to  get  as 
much  as  the  boy  with  50  eggs." 

Yet  that  is  what  he  did.  How  was 
it  done? 

(Address  all  answers  to  Grasmere,  c|o 
Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University 
Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario.) 
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Fall  Wheat   Prospects 


Special    report   in   the   U.    S.   crop   by    the 
Orange-Judd  Farmer. 

EVERY  farmer  in  Canada  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  prospects  for  next  year's 
crops.  The  reports  of  the  Orange-Judd 
Farmer  show  that  the  winter  wheat  crop 
has  made  excellent  growth  over  practically 
all  of  the  district  this  fall,  and  has  gone 
into  winter  quarters  strong  and  vigorous 
and  very  promising.  The  figures  of  condi- 
tions of  winter  wheat  on  December  1  show 
an  average  of  92.2,  which  is  from  three  to 
four  points  above  the  average  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  is  about  six  points  higher 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  Of 
course,  the  report  of  condition  at  this  early 
date  in  the  history  of  the  crop  really  carries 
very  little  significance,  so  far  as  probable 
results  are  concerned,  except  that  it  indi- 
cates that  the  plant  has  made  a  good  start, 
and  is  in  better  than  usual  position  to  with- 
stand the  vicissitudes  of  the  winter.  The 
only  point  to  be  gathered  from  this  high 
appearance  of  condition  is,  that  in  spite  of 
a  little  drouth  here  and  there  and  some  un- 
favorable soil  conditions  in  a  limited  ter- 
ritory, the  general  situation  is  that  the 
wheat  has  begun  its  career  with  favorable 
prospects. 

There  is  a  little  complaint  of  lack  of 
sufficient  rainfall  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  aufumn  in  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee and  in  limited  districts  in  Texas,  Ok- 
lahoma and  Southern  Kansas.  Elsewhere 
throughout  the  belt  all  conditions  have  been 
favorable  and  the  growth  has  been  so 
strong,  particularly  in  the  southwestern 
states,   that  the   fields  have  been  pastured 


Best  Sliortboru   steer  at  the  Maritime  Winter 
Fair. 


Sweepstakes  cow  in  tlie  72-hour  dairy  test  at 
the  Maritime  Winter  Fair,  Amherst,  N.S., 
owned  by  A.  McRae  &  Sons,  of  Charlotte- 
town,  P.E.I. 


much    heavier    than    is    often    the    case,    in 
order  to  hold  back  the  top  growth. 

Comparisons  With  a  Year  Ago. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  in  the  fall 
of  1911  was  reported  at  a  little  over  32,- 
000,000  acres.  A  more  complete  survey  of 
the  situation  proves  that  there  was  an  un- 
derestimate at  that  time  of  almost  a  million 
acres  in  Kansas.  This  fact  is  now  substan- 
tiated by  the  returns  of  the  local  township 
assessors  for  that  state.  The  greater  part 
of  this  under-statement  represented  the 
area  that  was  seeded  in  the  far  western 
and  north-western  counties,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  winter  conditions,  fol- 
lowed by  severe  drouth  during  June  and 
part  of  July,  the  rate  of  yield  finally  se- 
cured was  very  small,  so  that  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  underestimate  of  acreage 
for  tliat  state  does  not  result  in  any  very 
material  change  in  the  final  crop  of  the 
state  as  previously  estimated. 

According  to  the  returns  of  our  corres- 
jiondents  the  acreage  this  year  is  2.8  per 
cent,  less  than  the  area  actually  seeded  in 
1911;  this  conclusion  giving  a  total  area  this 
year  of  32,551,000  acres,  as  the  preliminary 
report  of  our  correspondents. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  acreage  seeded 
in  the  soft  winter  wheat  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  quite  marked  in  Illin- 
ois, where  the  shortage  is  15  per  cent.  Off- 
setting this  to  some  extent  is  a  slight  in- 
crease in  Iowa  and  Texas,  and  a  material 
increase  in  Oklahoma,  Nebraska  and  the 
north  Pacific  coast. 
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bur  Home  Atfainst  Dirt 
CLEAN  HOUSE  WITH 

MMdi 

dMuner 

^fANY  USES  AND  FULL  DIRECnONS 
ON  LARGE  SIFTER-CAN  —  lO^ 


It  will  pay  you  to   answer  advertisements. 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS 

ENTER    THIS  CONTEST 

$500  in  Gold  Cash  Prizes 

Why  not  be  a  WINNER  in   this  Contest. 

We  are  giving  away  $500  in  Gold  Cash  Prizes  to  users  of  the  "Champion"  Evaporator. 
Full  particulars  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  inquiry. 

The  Competition  will  take  place  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April,  and  the  samples 
of  syrup  and  sugar  received  will  be  placed  on  exhibit  in  the  show  windows  of  the 
•^^ Montreal  Star."  Every  purchaser  and  user  of  the  Grimm  "Champion"  Evaporator  may 
take  part  in  this  contest.  Now  is  the  time  to  properly  equip  yourself  to  make  high-grade 
syrup  and  sugar — high-priced,  and  therefore  profitable.     Do  it  now  before  the  sap  runs. 

State  the  number  of  trees  you  will  tap,  and  we  will 
give  you  price  on  a  suitably  sized  outfit.  Address 
all  enquiries:  Prize  Contest, 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

56-58  Wellington  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company's 

N  LINES  ARE  SUPREME  C 


There  is  nothing  in  chance 
or  number  13 


In  buying  the  O.  W.  E.  &  P.  Co.'s  lines  you  will 
^^get  an  Engine  in  the  Stickney  or  Chapman  that 
;^^will  start  at  Zero.  A  Windmill,  the  Toronto, 
with  30%  more  material  in  its  legs  to  stand  the 
gale.  A  Feed  Mill  that  has  the  accurracy  and 
efficiency  of  a  Flour  Mill.  A  Well  Drill  without 
Gears,  friction  driven,  with  sand  lined  speed  of 
from  400  to  600  feet  per  minute,  and  you  can 
give  Luck  and  No.  13  a  shrug  and  a  laugh. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd, 

Winnipeg  Toronto  Calgary 


'Stickney"    or    "Chapman* 
Engines. 


'Toronto"    Grinder. 


"Chapman"  Well   Drill. 


•Toronto"    Wind    Mill 
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The  Sunrisers' 
Club  of  Successful  Men. 


EVERY  morning  —  about 
the  land  —  there  is  a 
bunch  of  get-there  men 
who  are  off  the  mattress  at  the 
first  crack  of  a  bell. 

They  swing  down  to  their 
work  with  cheek  aglow — with 
•  grit  afresh — with  eye  alight — 
they're  the  Sunrisers'  Club  of 
Successful  Men — most  are  ac- 
quainted with  Big  Ben. 

They've  left  it  to  him  to  get 
them   up   in    the    world  —  and 


he's  done  it  so  loyally,  so 
cheerfully,  so  promptly,  that 
he's  already  sleepmeter  to  two 
millions  of  their  homes. 

Big  Ben's  the  clock  for  get-there  men. 
He  stands  7  inches  tall,  massive,  well-poised, 
triple  plated.  He  is  easy  to  read,  easy  to 
wind,  and  pleasing  to  hear. 

He  calls  just  when  you  want  and  either  way 
you  want,  steadily  for  5  minutes  or  intermittently 
for  10. — He's  two  good  clocks  in  one,  a  dandy 
alarm  to  wake  up  with,  a  dandy  clock  to  tell 
time  all  day  by. 

Big  Ben  is  sold  by  6,000  Canadian  dealers.  His  price  is 
$3.00  anywhere  in  the  Dominion.  If  you  can  not  find  him 
in  your  town,  a  money  order  sent  to  his  designers,  Westdox,  La 
Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him  to  you  attractively  boxed  and 
duty  charges  prepaid. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTATIVES     WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  in  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147   University   Ave.,    Toronto,    Ont.  (tf) 


HOME     STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  SELF-TAUGHT.  ALMOST 
anyone  can  learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to- 
day. 2  cent  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A. 
Smith,  Room  D73,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,  111., 
U.S.A.  (3c) 

POULTRY. 

SUCCESSFUL  LESSONS  IN  POULTRY  RAISING 
— Twenty  complete  lessons.  The  successful  Poultry 
Book.  Treatise  on  care  of  domestic  fowls,  sent  free 
on  request.  O.  Rolland,  Sole  agent,  Des  Moines  In- 
cubator  Department   25.     P.O.   Box   2363.    Montreal. 

(3c) 
INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PROLIFIC  LAYERS 
of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  %Send  for  full  infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cozy  Nook  Duck  Farm. 
North  Hatley,  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,    Calgary,    Canada.  (tf) 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FARM.  BY  R.  WARRING- 
ton,  F.C.S.  Treating  with  the  utmopt  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  in  he  most  popular  manner  possible, 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
providing  a  manual  for  those  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  chemistry  and  its  relations 
to  operations  on  the  farm.  120  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00.  Technical  Book  Dept..  MacLean  Pub. 
Co..   143  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  first  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  dis- 
cusses the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from 
the  birth  of  the  calf  until  It  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  life,  whether  on  the  block  or  at  the  pail.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  from  large, 
clear  type.  Fully  illustrated.  51/2x8  inches.  496 
pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $2.00.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean   Pub.   Co.,  143  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CORN.  BY  PROF.  V.  M.  SHOE- 
smith.  A  most  helpful  book  to  all  farmers  and  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  selection  and  improvement 
of  corn.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs, 
all  of  which  carry  their  own  story  and  contribute 
their  part  in  making  pictures  and  text  matter  a 
clear,  concise  and  interesting  study  of  corn.  Illus- 
trated. 5x7  inches.  100  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  net, 
$0.50.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  NEW  ONION  CULTURE.  BY  T.  GREINER. 
Rewritten,  greatly  enlarged  and  brought  up  to 
date.  A  new  method  of  growing  onions  of  largest 
size  and  yield,  on  less  land,  than  can  be  raised 
by  the  old  plan.  Many  farmers,  gardeners  and 
experiment  stations  have  given  it  practical  trials 
which  have  proved  a  success.  Illustrated.  140 
pages.    5x7   inches.     Cloth,   $0.50. 


CELERY  CULTURE.  BY  W.  R.  BBATTIE.  A 
practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a  standard  refer- 
ence of  great  interest  to  persons  already  engaged 
in  celery  growing.  It  contains  many  illustrations 
giving  a  clear  conception  of  the  practical  side  of 
celery  culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
from  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  a  window-box  in  the 
house  for  early  plants,  to  the  handling  and  market- 
ing of  celery  in  carload  lots.  Fully  illustrated. 
150  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $0.50.  Technical  Book 
Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co..  143  University  Ave..  Tor- 
onto. 

THE  FARMER'S  VETERINARIAN.  BY  CHARLES 
William  Burkett.  This  book  abounds  in  helpful 
suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the  most 
successful  treatment  of  ills  and  accidents,  and  disease 
troubles.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
farm  stock;  conaining  brief  and  popular  advice  on 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  com- 
mon ailments  and  the  care  and  management  of  stock 
when  sick.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  a 
number  of  half-tone  insert  illustrations  and  a  great 
many  drawings  picturing  diseases,  their  symptoms 
and  familiar  attitudes  assumed  by  farm  animals 
when  affected  with  disease,  and  presents,  for  the 
first  time,  a  plain,  practical  and  satisfactory  guide 
for  farmers  who  are  interested  in  the  common  dis- 
eases of  the  farm.  Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  288 
pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $1.50.  Technical  Book  Dept 
MacLean   Pub.  Co..  143  University  Ave..  Toronto. 

FARM  MACHINERY  AND  FARM  MOTORS.  BY 
J.  B.  Davidson  and  L.  W.  Chase.  This  is  the  first 
American  book  published  on  the  subject  of  Farm 
Machinery  since  that  written  by  J.  .T.  Thomas  in 
1867.  This  was  before  the  development  of  many  of 
the  more  important  farm  machines  and  the  general 
application  of  power  to  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Modern  farm  machinery  is  indispensable  in  present- 
day  farming  operations,  and  a  practical  book  like 
Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors  will  fill  a  much- 
felt  need.  The  book  has  been  written  from  lec- 
tures used  by  the  authors  before  their  classes  for 
several  years,  and  which  were  prepared  from  prac- 
ical  experience  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  the  subject.  Although  written 
primarily  as  a  text-book,  it  is  equallv  useful  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Profusely  illustrated.  5^^x8 
inches.  520  pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $2.00.  Technical 
Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave. 
Toronto. 


MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERYBODY.  BY 

S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants 
of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  gives  a  wide 
range  of  designs,  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up 
to  $8,000.  and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town 
residences.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been 
tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  every  article  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  each  arti^-le  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected  or  the  design  made. 
Profusely    illustrated.     243    pages.     5x7.      Cloth. $1.00 


BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILDINGS.— Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  illustrations.  A  most  valuable 
work  full  of  ideas,  suggestions,  plans,  etc.,  for  the 
construction  of  barns  and  outbuildings,  by  prac- 
tical writers.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  economic 
erection  and  use  of  barns,  grain  barns,  horse  barns, 
cattle  barns,  sheep  barns,  corn  houses,  smoke  houses, 
ice  houses,  pig  pens,  granaries,  etc.  There  are  like- 
wise chapters  upon  bird  houses,  dog  houses,  tool 
sheds,  ventilators,  roofs  and  roofing,  doors  and'  fast- 
enings, workshops,  poultry  houses,  manure  sheds, 
barnyards,  root  pits,  etc.  235  pages.  5x7  inches. 
Cloth.   $1.00. 
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Impossibilities  of  Yesterday  are  Realizations  of  To-day 

THE  I.X.L. 
VACUUM  CLOTHES  WASHER 

Washes  a  Tub  of  Clothes  Perfectly  in  3  Minutes 

Not  Only  WASHES  but  RINSES  and  BLUES. 

A  New  Patent — A  New  Process.  No  Rubbing  or  Batting. 
Absolutely  no  Friction  and  consequently  No  Wear  on  the 
Clothes  in  Washing  Them. 

Rubbing,  Not  Wearing,  Shortens   the  Life  of  Most  Garments. 

THE  I.  X.  L.  VACUUM  WASHER  FORCES 

the  water  and  soap  through  the  goods  by  compressed  air  and 
suction,  and  cleans  perfectly  all  classes  of  washable  clothes  in 
less  than  half  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it  by  any  other  method. 

Clothes  that  have  become  dingy  from  poor  washings  are  soon 
restored  to  their  original  whiteness. 

IT  REQUIRES  NO  SEVERE  EXERTION  OR  STRAINING  OF 
THE  BACK  to  operate  it.     Simple  as  A.B.C. 

A  CHILD  can  do  any  ordinary  Family  Washing  and  have  it 
ready  for  the  line  in  HALF  AN  HOUR. 

You  can  also  do  all  your  DRY  CLEANING  of  every  descrip- 
tion with  this  machine.  A  saving  of  MANY  DOLLARS  to  you 
every  year. 


Delivered   to  you   all   Charges  paid   on  receipt  of  $3.50  under 
MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE  if  it  does  not  do  ALL  we  claim       c\ 
and  MORE.  0^'^ 

SEND  FOR  IT  TO  DAY.  ^^     c^ 

See  Special  Coupon  Of  f  er  to  Readers  of  ^  >^  /    ^t^- 

Farmer's  Magazine  qJ9  ^^o^^^^*^4^^e^'^^ 

Dominion  Utilities  Manufacturing  ^^?C^^5v^.^'' 

Company,  Ltd.  ,c^^^^  >;     : 

Authorized  Capital— $100,000.00  a  >J   <&^  "S&V^S**  ' 

Capital  Fully  Paid— $55,000.00  -^v^  V'    »*t'  «*" 

482J  Main  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.        J^    J^f^v^** 


^        *<-^o«^  ■  *»*^'     >^=^'%^°" 
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SPIRAL  BEATER 


on 


th( 


Masse  y-Harris 
Manure  Spreader 

Insures  Even  Spreading. 

Teeth  are  arranged  spirally,  thus  working  the  manure 
evenly  over  the  entire  width  of  the  machine. 

Beater  has  positive  drive  and  works  in  self-ahgning 
bearings,  which  prevent  binding  and  excessive  wear  on  the 
working  parts. 

Adjustable  Rake  above  Beater  assists  in  levelling 

and  pulverizing  large  pieces  of  manure  before  Beater 

deposits  it  on  the  ground. 

MASSEY-HARRIS  CO. 

LIMITED. 

Toronto,     Montreal,     Moncton,     Winnipeg,     Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 


Illustrated  Booklet  upon 
application. 
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POTASH  MEANS  PROFIT 

A  FACT  which  all  FARMERS,  MARKET  GARDENERS  and  ORCHARDISTS 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  if  they  wish  to  obtain 

LARGE  AND  PROFITABLE  CROPS 

POTASH  in  the  highly  concentrated  forms  of  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH  and 
MURIATE  OF  POTASH  may  be  obtained  from  all  leading  fertilizer  dealers  and 
seedsmen.     Write  us  for  FREE  copies  of  our  bulletins,  which  include: 

"Artificial  Fertilizers,  Their  Nature  and  Use." 
"Fertilizing  Orchard  and  Garden." 
"Fertilizing  Fodder  Crops." 
"The  Potato  Crop  in  Canada." 
"The  Farmer's  Companion,"  etc. 

GERMAN  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

Manager:   B.  LESLIE  EMSLIE.  P.A.S.I.,  F.C.S.,  C.D.A.  (Glas.) 
1102a,  LO.F.  TEMPLE  BUILDING,  TORONTO 


RAW  FURS 

Our  specialty  is  Canadian  Raw  Furs.  Write 
for  our  free  price  list  of  Canadian  Furs.  We 
pay  all  mail  and  express  cliarges.  Remit  same 
day  as  goods  received.  Hold  shipments  separ- 
ate when  requested.  Prepay  charges  for  re- 
turning furs  if  valuation  is  not  satisfactory. 
We  do  not  buy  from  dealers,  but  from  trap- 
pers only. 

HALLMAN   FUR  CO. 

141  King  Street  East  •  -         TORONTO 

N.   HALLMAN,    Mgr.,        E.   J.   HAGEN,   Secy., 
Four  years  with  John  Hallam     11  years  with  John  Hallam. 


,.^-  >r^^,.',«mm»i 

Better  Light 
for  $3.00 

1 
i.     \i 

The    WONDER    BURNER 

doubles  the  brilliancy  of 
your  table  or  hanging  lamp. 

Makes  reading,  writing 
and  sewing  a  pleasure. 

Fits    any  ordinary  lamp. 

The  General  Sales  Co. 

272  Main  Street 
1                Winnipeg,  Man. 

TL^  lilllFOTAnC  I  IDDIIDV  Authoritative  works  on  InTestment  and  Speculation:  in- 
1116  IliVtulUnU  LlDllAtll  valuable  to  those  interested  in  Stock  Market  Operations 
■  ■■W     ■■^■fciWlWlMW        ^■■#■■^■■1        g^^  ^^j^g^  j^^^g  ^j  investment.    These  books  are  hand- 

somely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth. 

SET  OF  FOUR  BOOKS.  $3.00  PRICE.  IF  BOUGHT  SINGLY.  $4.50 

THE  ART   OF   WALL   STREET   INVESTING,   By    John    Moody    fl.OO 

Deals  with  the   methods  and  phrases   of  Wall   Street   investing,  giving  rules   for  analysing 
railroad  securities     and   statements  and  explaining  syndicates  and   re-organizations. 
MINING  INVESTMENTS— HOW  TO  JUDGE  THEM,  By  Francis  C.  Nicholas,  Ph.D..     $1.00 
The  author  is  a  mining  engineer  of  world-wide  experience,  who  has  made  special  study  of 
mining  values  the  world  over. 

THE    PITFALLS   OF    SPECULATION,    By    Thomas    Gibson    fl.OO 

Dealing  exclusively  with  marginal  stock  and  grain  speculation. 

THE  CYCLES  OF  SPECULATION,   By  Thomas  Gibson   fl.50 

In  this  book  the  author  goes  a  little  deeper  Into  great  questions  of  investment  and  specu- 
lation than   he  does  In  his  "Pitfalls  of  Speculation." 

FURTHER    PARTICULARS    SENT    UPON    REQUEST. 

Maclean  Publisljing  Company,  Technical  Book  Dept.    "' "'  "''KI^?}?S  *'''^""^ 
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The  telephone  is  a  public  servant.  Day  in 
and  da^  out  all  through  the  twenty-four 
hours — the  people's  word  is  carried  through 
the  hoard.  The  constancy  of  this  wear  and 
tear  will  soon  result  in  big  depreciation  costs 
if  the  equipment  has  not  the  necessary  quality 
and  endurance  to  '* stand  up'*  under  it 

There,  is  this  thing  to  remember  about 
Kellogg,  it  will  give  you  many  years  of 
reliable  service. 

10,000  complete  plants  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Service  of  the  Telephone.  Proves  the  Worth  of  the  Line 

KELLOGG  SWiTCHBOJlRD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Factory  and  Office:  CHICAGO 
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Plow--Disk--Sow--One  Operation 

The  Strongest 
Plough  Engine 


Enquire 
About  It 


In  considering  the  Tractor  question  be  sure  you  get  DURABILITY,  RELIABILITY,  EFFICIENCY 
and  the  CERTAINTY  OF  STEADY  PERFORMANCE. 

WATERLOO    ENGINES 

have  proven  their  reliabilty  under  the  severest  western  conditions.    Their  reputation  is  undisputed. 
DON'T  EXPERIMENT— IT'S  TOO  RISKY.     GET  OUR  CATALOGUE  AND  BE  SAFE. 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 


Head  Office  and  Factories: 

Waterloo,  Ont. 


Regina,  Sask. 


The  Ideal  Pump  for  the  Farm 


Is    the    '^Imperial"    Anti-Freezing   Force   Pump   which   em- 
bodies every  good  quality  that  is  essential  to  a  pump. 

It  has  a  large  air  chamber  extending  to  top  of  stand,  contain 
ing  127M:  cu.  inches.  Has  1%  inch  plunger  pipe  instead  of 
stuffing  box.  The  advantage  over  the  stuffing  box  is  that  it  has 
three  plunger  buckets  which  are  self-expanding,  and  therefore 
require  no  attention.  Can  be  used  on  any  sized  pipe  from  1^ 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  tapped  for  li/4,  1%  or  2  inch  pipe.  On 
tubular  wells  the  plunger  can  be  withdrawn  without  removing 
the  pump.     Altogether  the  best  pump  for  farm  purposes. 

GET  OUR  PRICES.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOGUE SENT  POST  PAID  UPON  THE 
RECEIPT  OF  A  POSTCARD. 


Aylmer  Pump  and  Scale  Co.,  Ltd, 


Aylmer,  Ontario 
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Are  You  Interested  in  Canadian 
Investments  ? 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  is  the 
authority  on  Canadian  investments. 
Authentic  information  on  the  following 
topics  is  furnished  weekly  : 

LONDON  and  NEW  YORK  letters  explain  conditions 
affecting  Canadian  stocks  on  these  markets. 

MIDDLE  WEST  and  PACIFIC  COAST  correspond- 
ence discusses  activity  in  those  fast  expanding 
districts. 

THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  reviews  and  forecasts  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  conditions. 

THE  REALTY  MARKET  throughout  Canada  is  closely 
studied  and  discussed. 

THE  MINING  MARKET  and  its  trend,  explaining 
cause  and  effect,  is  ably  treated. 

THE  BOND  SITUATION,  both  of  municipalities  and 
corporations,  is  closely  followed. 

THE  SECURITY  REVIEW  gives  much  exclusive  in- 
formation as  to  the  growth,  earnings  and  busi- 
ness prospects  of  Canadian  corporations. 

THE  INVESTOR'S  INFORMATION  BUREAU  is  main- 
tained free  to  subscribers. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY  TO 

The  Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

Toronto 

Offices : 

Montreal,    Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver, 

New  York,  and  London,  England. 
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^  What  is  a 

^  Good  Roof? 

"-^  Is  it  something:  like  this  ?    A 

• — -»  roof   that  can't   catch   fire  from 

— —  burning  embers.    A  roof  that  will  wear 

'**~"  as  longr  as  good  cedar  shingles  used  to 

— ~  wear,      A  roof  that  isn't  going  to  be  an  expense  for  repairs.    You 

— ^  get  everything  that  makes  a  high-grade  roof  when  you  buy 

I      rslEPQNBET 

I  PABDID  RDDFINE 

~~^  Over  3,000,000  square  feet  have  been  used  in  the  Panama  Canal  work.    Leading 

^"^  Railway  Systems  are  also  big  users,  including  the  Canadian  Pacific,     Bought  every- 

"  where  by  farmers  for  high-grade  barns  as  the  best  roofing  value  on  the  market.  A  big 

«...  warehouse  roofed  in  1898  was  torn  down  last  summer  with  the  NEPonsET  Paroid  roof  in 

— —  good  condition.  This  is  the  roofing  with  a  record.  Make  sure  that  you  get  it.  Sold  only 

— —  by  regularly  authorized  NEPdnseT  dealers,  leading  hardware  and  lumber  merchants. 


Send  for  Blue  Print  Bam  Plans— FREE 

You  will  like  these  plans  as  expressing  the  Canadian  idea 
of  a  real  barn. 

NEPONSET  Roofinas  are  made  in  Canada. 
F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  (f;^5]  369  Heintzman  Bldg.,  Hanulton,  Ont. 

Winnipeg  St.  John.  N.  B.  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


NEPONSET 

Proslate  Roofing 

makes  a  handsome 
red     or   green 
for  houses. 


roof 


A  Razor  is  only  as  Good  as  its  Steel 

When  you  buy  a  razor  with  the  Barrel  Trade  Mark  you  get  razor  perfection  and  the 
Barrel  Mark  is  its  guarantee — made   of  the  finest  steel  tempered  to  keep 
your  temper. 


SOLD  WHERE  QUALITY  IS  DEMANDED. 

GREEFF-BREDT  &  CO. 
TORONTO 

Canadian  Agents 
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ANTI-DUST-A  Household  Necessity 

Because 

It  is  a  Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder  which 
kills  all  germs,  cleans  and  brightens  floors 
and  carpets  and 

ABSOLUTELY  PREVENTS  DUST 
WHEN  SWEEPING 

You  can't  afford  to  be  without  it. 
ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO.,  LTD. 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  FOR  ONTARIO 

Sapho  Manufacturing  Co., 

Montreal,        Limited  Q„e^ 

Toronto  Ottawa  Kingston 


What  Can  Be  Done 
With  Paint 

For  Fall  renovation  the  possibilities  with  paints 
and  varnishes  are  many,  There  are  infinite 
opportunities  to  improve  the  aspect  of  the  house 
during  the  shut-in  Avinter  season. 

JAMIESON'S  PURE 

PREPARED  PAINTS 

AND  VARNISHES 

are  ideal  for  house  use,  whether  for  indoor  or 

outdoor  purposes.     Made  of  the  best  materials, 

perfectly  mixed  by  special  machinery  under  the 
supervision  of  experts. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR   "JAMIESON'S." 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal         Established  1858         Vancouvcr 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 


Keudiug   advertisemeuts    is  in-ofituble  to  you. 
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TUif%wmg^  ^/Tlllr  i  ^^^  ^^^  feed  your  cows  straw  without  any  grain,  and  they  will 
MtfK\JM%^  ATAlIlk  ■  live.  But  they  won't  produce  as  much  milk.  You  can  stuff  them 
with  corn,  bran,  ensilage,  or  hay.     But  they  won't  produce  half  as  much  milk  as  though  fed  on 

"BARTLETT'S  FARMER  BRAND"  FANCY  CHOICE  COTTONSEED   MEAL 

(41  to  48%  Protein) 
Why?     Because  they  are  deficient  in  PROTEIN,  the  milk-producing  element.     They  contain 
a  small  amount,  but  not  enough.  '^ Farmer  Brand"    supplies    Protein    at    less    cost    than    any 
other  feed. 

Two  pounds  of  '^ Farmer  Brand"  per  day,  added  to  your  home-grown  feed,  will  cut  down 
the  feed  bill  and  produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  milk. 

We  have  agents  and  shipping  stations  all  over   Canada.     Prices  $32.00  Ton  Lots  F.O.B.  Sarnia 
or  Woodstock;   $33.00  Toronto;   $34.00  Peterboro.     Send  cash  or  draft  with  order. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  BOOK,   "FEED  FACTS"— IT'S  VALUABLE. 

THE  BARTLETT  CO.,  400  Hammond  Building,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


NORDHEIMER  Qu.mx.T„„,  PIANOS 


irpOR  seventy-two  years  the 
■*■  Nordheimer  Co.  have  main- 
tained their  reputation  of  being 
the  Quahty  Music  House  of  Can- 
ada, and  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
managemenfthat  the  Nordheimer 
is  known  as  the  "  Quality-Tone  ' 
Piano  of  Canada.  It  stands  pre- 
eminently above  all  others. 


CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST 
ON    APPLICATION 


The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co.,  Ltd. 


Head  Office:    15  King  Street  East 
Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion 


[\trade    [\mark     |\     Colli 


LINEN 

ars 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT 


Note  the  Patented  Flexible  Lips  that  relieve  all  strain  at  the  front 
fold.  Also  Reinforced  Buttonhole,  and  Patented  Slit,  which  pre- 
vents pressure  of  button  upon  the  neck.  It  is  linen,  and  retains  its 
linen   appearance. 

Buy  one  at  your  dealer's,  or    send    25c.,  giving 

the  style  and  the  size  desired,  for  sample  collar. 

One  grade  only^  and  that  the  Best 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

THE    PARSONS    &    PARSONS    CANADIAN    CO. 


104  MAIN  STREET 


HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.  iu  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 


U  l^t 


It's  all  right 


•» 


Save  the  wrappers. 
The  oftener  you  use  it, 
the  more  you  Hke  it. 

POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  CANADA 


Can  Yott  Write  Good  Letters? 

Correspondence  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
modern  business  that  people  who  can  write  really 
good  "business  letters  are  enormously  in  demand 
at  splendid  salaries. 

Letters  are  now  used  universally  in  creating  busi- 
ness; following  up  advertising  inquiries;  helping 
salesmen.  You  can  learn  to  write  better  letters ; 
letters  that  dodge  the  waste  basket;  letters  full 
of  selling  force,  by  studying  S'herwin  Cody's 

"Success  in  Letter  Writing" 

This  book  is  the  outgrow ch  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  mail-order  selling  campaigns  ever  car- 
ried out.  It  embodies  principles  that  are  being 
successfully  applied  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
world's  greatest  business  houses.  Every  young 
man  and  woman  in  business ;  every  business  and 
professional  man,  should  read  it. 

Send  us  75c.  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you 
"Success  in  Letter  Writing"  to-morrow. 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS, 


143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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How  to  Train  Scary,  Vicious,  Balliy,  Tricity  Horses 
and  QUICKLY  DOUBLE  THEIR  VALUE ! 


Write  for  Prof.  Jesse  Beery's  FREE  "HORSE-TRAINER'S  PROSPECTUS" 

If  ycu  are  the  owner  of  a  vicious,  tricky,  kicking,    balky,    dangerous    and    unsaleable 
horse  or  colt,  don 't  get  rid  of  the  horse — get  rid  of  its  bad  habits.    Write  for  Prof.  Jesse 


Beory  's  ' '  Horse-Trainer 's  Prospectus, ' '  a  large,  handsome,  illustrated  book  written  by  the 


King  of  World's 
Horse-Trainers 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery  won  world- 
wide fame  and  was  tremendously 
successful  giving  exhibitions  of  his 
marvelous  sliill  in  mastering  maii- 
killing  stallions,  training  wild 
horses  to  drive  without  bridle  or 
reins.  The  whole  country  was 
thrilled  by  his  daring  deeds. 

Secret  of  His  Power 
Revealed  at  Last 

In  the  grand  Free  "Horse- 
Trainers'  Prospectus"  Prof.  Beery 
now  reveals  the  secret  of  his  pow- 
er and  shows  the  way  to  duplicate 
his  dazzling  success. 

Train  a  Colt  in  8  Hours 

You  can  do  it  by  the  Beery  Sys- 
tem. There  is  lots  of  money  in 
breaking  colts.  The  field  is  un- 
limited. 


What  His  Graduates  Have  Done 

Prof.  Beery's  Correspondence 
Course  in  Horse-Training  and  Colt- 
Breaking  is  the  only  instruction  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  Thousands 
of  his  graduates  are  reaping  the 
profits  and  benefits  of  his  wonder- 
ful course.  For  example,  take  the 
case  of  Emmett  White,  Kalona, 
Iowa,  now  a  prosperous  profes- 
sional horse-trainer.  Mr.  "White 
says :  "I  wouldn't  take  $500  for 
what  you  have  taught  me.  You 
may  judge  of  my  success  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  been  able  to 
buy  a  home  and  an  automobile 
solely  through  earnings  from 
training  horses  as  taught  by  your 
excellent  methods." 

Buys  "Man-Killers"  Cheap, 

Trains  and  Re-Sells  at  Big  Profit 

Prof.  Jesse   Beery  ^^  L^  Dickinson,  Friendship, 

N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  am  working  a  pair  of  horses  that  cleaned  out  several  different 

men.     I   got   them   for   $110,   gave   them   a   fewr  lessons,    and   have   been   offered 

$400   for  the  .pair." 

S.  M.  Ryder,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  am  making  money  buying  3- 
year-old  kickers  CHEAP,  handling  them  for  a  few  days,  and  selling  them, 
perfectly  broken,   at  a  large  profit." 

So  it  goes.  Everywhere,  Beery's  graduates  are  making  money  as  trainers 
and  "traders,"  giving  exhibitions.  Write  and  we  will  tell  you  about  more  of 
them.     It's   intensely   interesting. 

Retires  from  the  Arena — Now  Teaching  Horse-Training  by  Mail 

Prof.  Beery  has  retired  from  the  arena,  after  a  career  of  un- 
paralleled success,  and  is  devoting  his  time  to  teaching  his 
methods  to  a  limited  number  of  selected  pupils — both  men  and 
women — by  correspondence. 

Graduates  Making  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home 
or  Traveling 

The  wonderful  success  of  Prof.  Beery's  graduates — taugrht  by- 
mail  at  home  during  spare  time — proves  beyond  question  the  value 
of  his  instructions.  People  gladly  pay  his  graduates  $15  to  $25 
a  head  to  have  horses  tamed,  trained,  cured  of  bad  habits,  and 
colts  broken  to  harness. 

A  Penny  Postal  May  Make  Your  Fortune 

No  matter  who  you  are  or  where  you  live,  if  you  love  horses 
and  are  ambitious  to  earn  more  money  in  a  profession  you  will 
be  proud  of,  write  for  the  wonderful  Free  "Horse-Trainer's  Pros- 
pectus" to-day,  without  fail.     Tell  me  all  about  your  horse. 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Box  338.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


BANG!     BANG!     BANG! 

The  Beety  System  Drives  Out  Fear 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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DR.  THOMAS'  ECLECTRIC  OIL 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Old  Country  i'w 
and  against  Home  Rule  has  again  drawn  tlit^ 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  all  kinds 
of  stories  about  them. 

Of  these  stories,  now  appearing:  in  ilie 
important  magazines,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  centred  about  the  folk  lore 
legends  of  olden  times,  when  the  people  of 
this  romantic  land  are  reputed  to  have  had 
amazing  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  at 
times  by  the  fairy  folk  who,  disguised  in 
one  form  or  another,  or  invisible  altogether, 
visited  the  sick  and  performed  marvellous 
cures. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  stories  to 
their  source,  so  far  as  possible,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  usually  is  discovered  that 
the  legend  had  its  origin  in  some  perfectly 
natural  cure  which  became  widely  talked 
about  and  the  facts  distorted. 

From  time  immemorial  natural  cures  have 
been  going  on  in  every  country,  not  less,  in 
our  own  than  in  others,  through  the  efficacy 
of  natural  remedies.  It  is  the  result  which 
sometimes  seems  miraculous  to  one  who  has 
suffered  long  without  relief.  For  example, 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  above  all 
things  a  natural  remedy,  composed  of  pene- 
trating and  soothing  ingredients  that  have 
caused  cures  seemingly  impossible  through 
ordinary  means. 

It  takes  the  fire  out  of  burns  and  scalds 
and  immediately  starts  to  restore  the  in- 
jured surface,  keeping  the  cuticle  soft  and 
pliable  as  it  heals,  and  not  only  hastening 
full  recovery,  but  preventing  scars.  Noth- 
ing miraculous  about  it,  though  it  almost 
seems  so. 

It  is  even  more  wonderful,  however,  in 
its  power  of  reaching  to  deep  seated 
troubles  like  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lame 
back,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles 
(as  in  the  neck),  lame  cords  and  tendons. 
Rubbed  in  persistently.  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  accomplishes  wonders. 

That  its  use  is  not  confined,  however  to 
external  application  is  seen  in  its  efficacy  in 
dealing  with  croup,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc., 
checking  serious  trouble  which  promises 
rapidly  to  become  worse. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  natural 
remedy,  but  its  accomplishments  are  house- 
hold stories. 


a,' 


SitANCHIOK 


H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  says  "  they 

SAVE  COST 

in  feed  in  one  winter." 
Send  address  for  speci- 
Jfications   of   inexpensive 
-yet  sanitary  cow  stable  to 
WALLACE  B.CKUMB.  F2,Forestv«le.f;omi.,r.S.A. 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  adclressed  to  the  home  ofS'ca, 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  Englisb. 


Wlpi^YoUltFEET 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sides  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.   Ad* 
lustable    to     any    size. 
Handsomely    enameled. 
Looks  neat.    Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy   place.     Qet 
one    and    save   useless 
work.  Prlce81.00.1f  your 
'  Will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  eentf 
your  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE, 

Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont. 


FRESH  EGGS 


We  are  buyers 


MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Prices  and  Satnplms  on  Apptlcaiion 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every   District 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 

P.O.  Box,  1624  M»tre«l 


When   writing  advertisers   kindly    mention    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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FOR    YOUR    FARM.    YOUR    HOME,    YOUR    FACTORY 
FOR    EVERY    POWER    PURPOSE 


descriiKl.c 
rE    NOW. 


A  GILSON  "GOES-LIKE-SIXTY"  ENGINE  With  new  features 
MORE  VALUE  MORE  POWER  and  latest 

MORE  SERVICE        MORE  SATISFACTION  improvements 

Does  satisfaction  mean  anything  to  you?  Does  money  saved  in  fuel,  in 
time,  in  repairs  and  expense  bills  appeal  to  you?  Get  Gilson  Facts  and 
find  out  how  the  Gilson  60-SPKED  engine  does  the  greatest  variety  of 
work— how  it  gives  the  maximum  satisfaction— saves  money  in  equipment, 
,ind  yields  100  per  cent,  service  at  lowest  cost.  Every  engine  covered  by  a 
cast-iron  guarantee. 

The  new  GUson  5,  6,  and  8  h.p.  engines,  equipped  with  our  new  friction 
clutch  pulley,  with  five  removable  rims,  each  of  a  diflferent  diameter. 
Change  to  the  "i^roper  speed  for  any  job  in  five  minutes.  A  NEW  AND 
EXCLUSIVE  GILSON  FEATURE.  We  also  make  60-SPEED  engines  in 
1%  and  3  h.p.  sizes.  Tliese  are  mounted  on  tiucks,  with  line  shaft  and 
five  interchangeable  pulleys  •  and  pump-jack.  Drop  us  a  card  to-day,  and 
We  are  making  special  prices  to  the  first  purchaser  of  one  of  these  engines  in 
wanted. 


GILSON  MFG.  CO.  LTD.,   124  YORK  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 


BRAND 

WATERPROOF 

COLLARS  and  CUFFS 

have  banished  Collar  Trouble.  Look 
like  the  best  linen  and  wear  far  better. 
The  Ideal  Collar  for  every  kind  of 
weather.  Are  Waterproof,  and  can  be 
cleaned  instantly  with  a  damp  cloth. 
TRY  THEM  YOURSELF  THIS  SEASON. 

Collars— 25c.      Pair  of  Cuffs— 50c. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  write  us 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  0/  CANADA 

LIMITED 
54-56  Fraser  Avenue  F54  TORONTO 


As  small  as  your   note   book 
and  tells  the  story  better 


Pictures, 
1%  X  2M.. 
inches. 


PEICE, 

$7.00 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

Simple,  efficient.  So  flat  and  smooth  and 
small  that  it  will  slip  readily  into  a  vest 
pocket.  Carefully  tested  meniscus  achro- 
matic lens.  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter. 
Fixed  focus.  Made  of  metal  with  lus- 
trous black  finish.    Quality  in  every  detail. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  LIMITED, 
All  Kodak  Dealers.  Toronto 

1786 


Sweet  Wholesome  Bread 

the  kind  th:it  gives  zest  to  every  meal  is  made  from  Reindeer  Flour, 
which  is  a  special  bread  flour.  Housewives  who  use  Reindeer  Flour 
know  the  pleasure  of  baking  because  of  the  gratifying  results  obtain- 
ed. Make  a  loaf  with  the  ordinary  flour  on  hand,  then  try  Reindeer 
Flour  and  ask  the  family  which  they  like  the  best.     TRY  IT. 

THE    BEST    GROCERS    SUPPLY    REINDEER    FI.OUR. 


PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL 

SIMCOE  ST.  ... 


COMPANY 

PETERBOROUGH 


TRADE 
MARK 
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For  the 


Winter  Sports 
You  should  wear  a 

MONARCH  KNIT 

Sweater  Coat 


THERE  is  a  ''MONARCH-KNIT"  gar- 
ment suitable  for  every  demand.     Our 
years  of  experience  is  a  guarantee  to 
style,  quality  and  finish.     Special  orders  for 
clubs  given  through  your  dealer  are  given  our 
best  attention. 

ASK    YOUR    DEALER    TO     SHOW    YOU 
' '  MONARCH-KNIT ' '  LINES. 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd 

Head  Office:  Dunville,  Ontario 
Factories  at  Dunville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines  and  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Reading  advertitementa    is  profitable  to  you. 
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FOR  THRIFTY  HOUSEWIVES 


EMPIRE  QUEEN  RANGE 


A  perfect  baker.  Saves  fuel.  The  oven  gives  an 
even  heat  on  all  sides  and  the  large  firebox  allows 
the  use  of  22-inch  wood  or  coal.  An  ideal  range 
for  up-to-date  farmer. 

Enquire  of  your  nearest  dealer  or 
send  us  your  address  for  catalogue. 

Canadian  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  Montreal 


LET  US  TAN  YOUR 
HIDE 


Cattle  or  Horse  hide,  Calf, 
Dog,  Deer,  or  any  kind  of 
skin  with  hair  or  fur  on.  We 
tan    and     finish    them    rig^ht; 

make  them  into  coats  (for 
men  and  women),  robes,  rugs 
or  gloves  when  ordered. 

Your  fur  goods  will  cost 
you  less  than  to  buy  them, 
and  be  worth  more.  Send 
three  or  more  cow  or  horse 
hides  in  one  shipment  from 
anywhere  east  of  Winnipeg. 
and  we  pay  the  freight  both 
ways.  In  returning  the  manu- 
factured goods  there  would 
be  a  duty  of  about  35%  for 
you  to  pay  in  addition  to  our 
charges. 

Our  illustrated  catalog  gives 
a  lot  of  information.  Tells 
how  to  take  off  and  care  for 
hides :  about  our  safe  dyeing 
process  which- is  a  tremendous 
advantage  to  the  customer, 
especially  on  horse  hides  and 
calf  skins;  and  about  the  fur 
goods    we    sell. 

THE         CROSBY        FRISIAN 
FUR     COMPANY.  ^ 

ROCHESTER,     N.Y. 


International 

Stock  Food 


D* 


79 


pN*T  let  your  horses 

run  down  during  the 
winter  and  get  so  soft  that 
they  will  lose  flesh  badly  when 
you  start  your  spring  plowing. 
If  horses  are  not  worked 
regularly  during  the  winter,  they  need  the 
splendid  tonic  effects  of  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD,  to  tone  up   the   digestive 
organs,  enable  them  to  get  all  the  good  out 
of    their    feed,    prevent    the    blood     from 
becoming  overheated,  and  thus  ward  off  disease. 
I^ANGHAM,  Sask.,  Jan.  26th.  1912. 


'  I  have  fed  INT^RNATIONAJ;  STOCK  FOOD  for  many  years.  I  always  have 
a  25  pound  pail  standing  in  my  bam.  I  bought  a  pair  of  three  year  old  colts  and  they 
were  so  worked  down  that  my  neighbors  said  I  had  been  beat.  When  I  bought  the 
colts,  they  weighed  1400  lbs.  I  ploughed  25  acres  and  they  weighed  2650— then  I 
harvested  163  acres  and  threshed  and  hauled  one  carload  to  town,  6  miles,  I  weighed 
them  a-ain  and  they  weighed  2850,  and  I  said  "They  shall  weigh  3000  before  spring". 
Now,  the  Neighbors  want  to  buy  them  but  there's  no  chance".        J.  G.  REMPEL,. 

,  For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.    Our  $3,000.00  Stock  Book— sent  free  when  we 
receive  your  name  and  address.       INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.  LIMITED.  TORONTO. 


.OUR TRAPPER'S  FRIEND 
<4^t|  AND  GUIDE  FREE 


METHODS  IN  TRAPPING.  This  I 
GUIDE  is  as  different  from  any  Guide  you  ever 
saw,  as  an  AUTOMOBILE  is  different  from  the  old 
time  STAGE  COACH.  $100.00  would  not  buy  It 
of  you  If  you  could  not  get  another.  You  never  saw 
Its  equal.  You  get  the  GUIDE  FREE,  ordered  on 
our  blanks.  Write  the  Old  Sfluare  Deal  Fur  House, 
[WEIL  BROS.&CO.     Box  A-S8.  Ft.Wayne.  Ind. 


/y/^  TRADE  MARK       >\ 

MMSmSLM 

\     ASBESTOS     f 
%   SHINGLES  # 

THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 

a  lifetime  -without   paint  or 

repairs -they  are  fireproof— 

/$='     liffhtnini):  proof,  wear  proof, 

^      weather    proof    and    decay 

proof.  Best  for  any  buildins- 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bld«.             Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine.  P.O. 
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BOOKS-THAT-TELL-HOW-TO-DO-THINGS| 


HowToMake 

A 

Wireless  Set 


One'^man  made  and  sold  $400.00  wortli  of  one  piece 


Mission  Furniture,  How  to  Make  It 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Part  One— Plain  directions  with  working  drawings  and  illustra- 
tions for  making  21  different  designs.  96  pages.  Part  Two  — 32 
additional   designs  treated  in  the  same  manner.  128  pages. 


Artistic.    Inexpensive.    Easily  made  in  the  home 


Arts-Crafts  Lamps,  How  to  Make  Them 

By  J.  D.  ADAMS 

Explicit  instructions  for  making  16  different  beautiful  lamps  out 
of  paper,  cardboard  and  wood.  A  working  drawing  and  illustration 
accompany  each  design.  96  pages. 


18  beautiful  designs  which  the  amateur  can  easily  make 


Lamps  and  Sliades  in  Metal  and  Art  Glass 

By  JOHN  D.  ADAMS 

Four  different  kinds  of  construction,  built  up— soldered— etched 
and  sawn  shades  are  treated.  The  designs  range  from  ordinary 
reading  lamps  to  pretentious  chandeliers.  128  pages. 


Covers  every  essential  step  in  wood-working 


Wood-Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen 

By  IRA  S.  GRIFFITH.  A.  B. 

Special   chapters  bring  out  every  cut,  joint  and  process,  proper 
use  and  care  of  tools,  working  up  of  material,  etc. 

125  illustrations.     128  pages. 


A  complete  handbook  for  art  metal  workers 


By 
J.  D.  ADAMS 


Metal  Work  and  Etehing 

Gives  every  detail  for  making  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental objects  such  as  book  ends,  desk  sets,  jewelry,  hinges,  drawer 
pulls,  paper  knives,  letter  openers,  match  boxes,  tie  and  pipe  racks, 
pad  corners,  etc.  50  illustrations.     96  pages. 


The  only  book  published  on  this  interesting  art 


Metal  Spinning 


By 
PROF.  F.  D.  CRAWSHAW 

A  practical  working  manual  for  those  who  desiie  to  spin  metal  as 
an  art  recreation  or  to  follow  this  work  as  a  trade. 

33  illustrations,    80  pages. 


Authorities  proclaim  it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject 


Electroplating 


HENRY  C.REETZ 

A  treatise  which  will  n,ot  only  enable  the  humblest  beginner  to 
make  a  start,  but  which  gives  pointers  of  value  to  even  the  most 
experienced  electroplater.  62  illustrations.     112  pages. 


Any  boy  can  construct  this  at  a  trifling  cost 


How  to  Make  a  Wireless  Set 

By  ARTHUR  MOORE 

Explains  in  an  understandable  manner  the  construction  of  an  outfit 
suitable  for  transmitting  4  or  5  miles.     Fully  illustrated.    96  pages. 


A  wonderful  story 


H£AT  PROF.  J.  G.  OGDEN 

An  immensely  interesting  and  instructive  book  pertaining  to  heat 
and  its  relation  to  modern  mechanics.     50  illustrations.     128  pages. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  non-technical  books  written 


The  Kingdom  of  Dust 


By 
PROF.  J.  G.  OGDEN 

The  author  deals  with  this  vast  kingdom  as  :  A  Boundless  Domain, 
The  Friend  of  the  Housewife.  The  Foe  of  the  Workman,  The 
Skeleton  in  the  Closet,  The  Right  Hand  of  Death,  Earth's  Winding 
Sheet,  Beginning  and  Ending  of  All  Things  Earthl.v. 

40  illustrations.     128  pages. 


A  uniform  series.    Size  5x7  inches.    Extra  cloth  covera 
PRICE  EACH.  50  CENTS  POSTPAID 


Metal  work 

AND 

ETCHING 


ELECTROPLATING 


.:^P^^ 


Technical  Book  Dept.,  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto 


>^dV  e  J*  t  i  8  i  n  g 
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Piiake$zooo9-»more  perYear 


Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00  to  $2000.00  a 
year  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wells  with  the 

Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

Bores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 
j^moves  It  over  any  road;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone—everything  except  hard  rock,  and 
fC^!^  it  drills  that.     No  tower  or  staking— rotates  its  own  drill. 

20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 
convenient  well  machine  made.     Easy  terms.     Write  for  catalog. 

LISLE  M'F'G.  CO..      ■        u      Box  463  Clarinda.  Iowa. 

mKmmaammmmmmtmmtiiammmBmmmmm 


ONE  OF  YOUR  NEW  YEAR 
RESOLUTIONS 

should   be  to  make  more    money  than  you 
did  during  the  past  year. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  fulfilling  any 
such  agreement  than  taking  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

We  pay  excellent  remuneration. 
Write  for  Tull  particulars  to 

The  MACLEAN    PUBLISHING  CO..  Ltd. 
143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Can. 


SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  RAISING 

Poultry  raising  can  never  be  quite  successful  unless  jou 
have  pure-brerl  stock.  It  then  becomes  auite  profitable 
to  laise  poultry.  Get  a  supply  of  hatching  eggs  that 
can  be  deijended  on  to  give  the  best  results.  Our  eggs 
are  from  the  very  best  breeds. 
SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  CONTAINING 
PRICES. 


J.  H.  Rutherford. 


Caledon  East,  Ontario 


."Bissell"   Rollers, 
are  a  Specialty 

built  by  SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  BUSINESS.  Search 
as  you  may,  there  are  no  such  peifect  Land  Rolleis 
on  the  Continent  as  the  "Bissell."  Compai4  the 
'Bissell"  Roller  with  any  other  Land  Roller  in  Amferica. 
\l-r}}]S  Bissell"  does  not  convince  you  that  it  is  the 
BEST,  then  don't  buy.  It  will  pay  any  person  to 
make  the  comparison. 

The  .  18    cold    rolled    anti-fiiction    Beaiings    V2, 
nich  thick,  with  lathe  cut  ends,  held  in  the  one 
piece    Malleable    Iron    Cage,    is    a    single    point 
placing     the      "Bissell"      Roller 
away  ahead. 

Look  for  the  name  "Bissell" 
on  every  Roller.  No  other  is 
genuine.  ASK  DEPT.  Y  for 
free    catalogue. 

"■    T.  E.  Bissell  Co.,  Ltd.,  Elora,  Ont. 


INEXPENSIVE,  SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL 

Metal    car    labels    for    Cattle    and     Sheep 
with    owner's    name    and    address,    and    any 
5,j    numbers    required.      The    greatest    thing    for 
>    keeping   tab   of   your   stock,    at   small    cost. 
Send  your  name  and   address  and  get 
free    sample    and    circular.      Send    to- 
day   without   fail. 
F.  G,  JAMES  -  -  Bowmanville.  Ont 


FUNSTEN  PAYS  CASH  FOR  FURS 

We  Want  Ten  Million  Dollars'  Worth  o£  Furs 

Biggest  Prices!      Better  Grading!       Most  Money  by  Return  Mail! 

Tliose  are  the  advantages  you  have  in  sending  your  furs  to  Funsteii.  We 
are  the  hirgest  In  the  wo.riti  in  our  line.  The  biggest  American,  Canadian  and 
European  buyers  are  rei)resented  at  our  regular  sales.  Competition  for  Funsten 
Furs  is  greatest.  As  we  sell  furs  in  larger  (juantities  and  get  more  spot  casli. 
we  can  pay  you  more  cash  for  yours  than  you  can  get  anywhere.  We  count  on 
large  volume  of  business  and  small  margin  of  pi-ofllt.  No  travelling  buyers- 
do   all   our   business   direct  with   you.     We   want   ten    million    dollars'    worth   of 

1  furs.      We   want   your   shipments,   anything — from    one   skin    up. 

'' RIcy  Mnnow  in  TrQnnino'      1!'.'   trapping   during   spare   time.     It's   good- sjiprt' and   pays   big. 

-  Dig  money  in  trapping      M,„k,   coon,   skunk,   muskrat,   fox,    wolf,   lynx,   white  weasel   and 

^,  .ill    kinds   of  furs  are  valuable. 

>  Trone  '^^  accommodate  trappers  and  shippers  we  furnish  traps-;   including  the  famous  VICTOR 

;  I  ■  dp:>  at  fa  "  '       " 


%fW'^''   mm 

ITRAPPERS 

IM  GUIDES 

iFREi 


factory  cost.     Largest  stock  in   U.S. 
Flinctpn  Anim'il  R'ii4'    <^"<''-Tnt''ed    to    increase    your    catch    or,   money    back.      Beware    of 
I  uiiaicil  nnimdl  Ddll    imitations.      Funsten    Animal    Baits    won    Grand    Prize    at    World's 
hair    ni    1901       I.    s.    Government    tises    Funsten    Baits.      One    can    of    Funsten    Animal    Bait 
brought    one    man    in    St.    Michaels,    Alaska,    $1,199    CLEAR    PROFIT.      Costs    onlv    $1    a    can.      Different 


nx' 


Kincis  ror  amerent  animals.  Whether  you  are  an  experienced  trapper  or  just  a  beginner,  we  can  heir 
you  catch  more  fins-make  more  money.  Wiite  to-day  for  FREE  Trapper's  Guide.  Game  Laws  and 
"""''"" "      'JPPly    Catalogue— three     books     in     one-Fur    Market    Reports.    Funsten    Safety    I 

Funsten  Bros,   &  Co.,  739  Funsten  Building,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Tt  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention    Farmer's    Magazine. 
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Six  Months 


of  every  year — sometimes  even  more — is 
furnace  weather  in  Canada.  But  where 
there  is  a  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator  in 
the  cellar  the  rigors  of  winter  are  kept 
strictly  out  of  doors. 


The  Kelsey  is  a  better  heater  than  any 
other,  simply  because  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  generate  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  warm  air  that  can  be  generated  in  any 
other  furnace,  having  the  same  grate  sur 
face.  In  the  Kelsey  the  fire  pot  and  com- 
bustion chamber  are  formed  of  long,  corru- 
gated tubes,  placed  side  by  side,  and 
through  each  tube  fresh  air  travels  con- 
stantly upward,  gathering  heat  on  the  way. 
The  air  space  represented  by  these  tubes 
is  additional  to  an  outer  radiating  surface, 
similar  to,  and  quite  as  large  as  the  only 
radiating  surface  in  many  other  types.  By 
reading  our 

FREE   BOOKLET   "S" 

and  comparing  the  construction  of  the 
Kelsey  with  others,  you  will  soon  realize 
why  the  Kelsey  is  the  most  efficient  house- 
warming  apparatus  in  the  world. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY. 

The  James  Smart 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Limited 

Brockville,     ::       ::     Ontario 


Wilson's  Invalids' 
Port    Wine 

(a  la  Quina  du  Perou) 

"  The  services  that  wine  render  to  health  are  more  im- 
portant than  those  of  any  medicine  with  which  I  am 
acquainted."— Francis  E.  Anstie,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


Concentration 


sapsivitality.  Hard  work  tires  the  stoutest  muscles.  Con- 
tinued concentration  and  work  without  relaxation  result  in 
infinite,    permanent   depression   of  mind    and  lassitude   of 

body. 

Wilson's  Invalids'  Port  Wine  is  a  bracing, 
invigorating  tonic  that  steadies  the  nerves  and  builds 
staunch  bone  and  muscle.     Doctors  know  ! 

Remembei — a  brimming  wineglass  before  each  meal 

Ask  YOUR  Doctor 
BIG  BOTTLE  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Boys^  Own  Toy  Maker 


Tells    ho 


ike  a  Talking   Machine,  Camera,    Electrical 


Motor.  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boomerang,  Bobsled,  Wind  Mill. 
I  Microscope,  Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan,  Snow 
Coaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad,  Wind 
Mobile,  Paddle  Raft.  Traps,  Kites,etc.  AlllOc,  poatpaid. 
J.    C.    DORN,  707   So.   Dearborn   St.,   Dept.   42,   Chicago,    DL 


Standard    Cream    Separators 
Bring   the   Largest    Profit 

and  require  the  least  attention.     Be  shrewd 
enough  to  use  a  "Standard." 

WRITE    TO-DAY    FOR    CATALOGUE 
The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO..  LTD. 

Renfrew.     Ontario 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  I  caik 
remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of  would- 
be  competitors  and  imitators." 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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NEW 
CENTURY 


A  railroad  navvy  may 
be  an  honest  soul  and 
a  worthy  citizen,  but 
that  does  not  equip 
him  for  the  position  of  general  mana- 
ger of  the  system. 

It  is  the  same  with  washing-machines. 
Others  may  be  honestly  constructed, 
but  the  New  Century  maintains  its  par- 
amount position  by  honesty  PLUS. 
The  "plus"  means  patented  and  ex- 
clusive features  found  only  in  the  New 
Century.  It  represents  experience 
■■  and  brains  applied  to 
washing  machine  pro- 
blems, and  assures 
convenience  and  ec- 
onomy to  New  Cen- 
tury owners. 
Yourdealercan  telWou  the 
reasons  for  New  Century 
leadership  or  we  will  send 
full  information  direct. 

Cummer-Dow«well  Ltd., 
Hamilton.  Ontario  10<< 


Canada's  Best 

Unexcelled  in  Tone  Quality,  Perfec- 
tion of  Scale,  Design,  Finish  and  Dur- 
ability. 

Comparison  with  other  instruments 
only  serves  to  emphasize  the  quality 
that  makes  the  NEWCOMBE 

Distinctive  and  Pre-eminent. 
Never  Suffers  by  Comparison. 

Let  us  show  you  our  exclusive  method 
of  construction,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  that  pure  qu  Uty  of  tone  always 
found  in  the  NEWCOMBE. 
Call  at  our  Wareroom  or  upon  ou^ 
nearest  agent  and  examine  our  Pianos» 
or  write  us. 


NEWCOMBE  PIANO  CO. 

Limited 

19  and  21  Richmond  St.  W. 

TORONTO 


The  Systematic 
Use  of 

Caldwell's 
Molasses  Meal 

means  prime  conditioned  stock  at 
less  cost  than  your  present  feedings 

Get  that  fact!  Caldwell's  Molasses  Meal 
does,  not  add  to  your  present  feeding 
costs.  It  is  a  distinct  economy.  Use  it 
according  to  directions  and  your  Horses 
will  look  better,  work  better  and  live 
longer.  Cows  will  keep  up  in  flesh  and 
give  more  milk.  Sheep  will  thrive, 
Lambs  come  earlier  to  maturity,  and 
Hogs  show  an  increased  profit. 


N.B.  You  can  buy  Caldwell's  Molasses  Meal 
either  direct  from  the  factory  or  from  your 
feed  man. 


The  Caldwell  Feed 
Co.^  Ltd. 

Dundas       -       Ontario 


Clip  out  coupon — mail  to  us  and  we  will  send 
you  full  particulars. 


K 


Please   send    me   full    particulars,    etc.,    as   to 
cost  of  Molasses  Meal. 


Name    

Post  Office 
Province    .. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Planet  Jr. 


^Get  these  time-saving,   labor-lightening  farm  and  garden  tools  to, 
secure  the  greatest  yield  from  your  crops.      Fully  guaranteed. 

No.  4  IpUnet  Jr  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator, 
and  Plow  sows  accurately  all  garden  seeds,  cuJuvates,  hoes,  furrows,  and  plows* 
Indestructible  steel Jrame. 

^***  ^  I  '^fanet  Jr  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  does  more  kinds  of  work  bet- 
ter, quici      .  and  easier  than  any  other  cultivator.     Can  be  fitted  with  plow  and 


disc  attachment  and  all-steel  wheel — new  this  year. 

PR  FP  Instructive  64-page  illustrated  catalogj 

*  •■•V-"-'*-*  Describes  55  implements.    Send  postal /or  it  t^uay ' 

S  L  ALLEN  &  CO 

B0XI202T  Philadelphia 


iQGk'^ 


Write  for  name  of  our  nearest  agene 


125-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  F.?  $13.75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $13.75  and  we  FREIGHT 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada.  AI)IO  DUTY 
We  have  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto. Ont.  PAID 

Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
{12c)  doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Five 
year  guarant^^— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  yoa  will  compare  ourj 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money] 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  $13.75  is  for  both  Incubator  and 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  charges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time. 

"g'o'nTdX?  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO,  Box  217,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


RATS  ARE  DOOMED 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY 
TRIUMPHS 


•■Kxtc'imino"  lias  niiide  unuecfssaiy  the  existence  of  rats— the  mast  efifective  agency  in 
the  world  for  the  destruction  of  rats— No  odor,  no  scheduled  poison.  Prominent  agri- 
•iilturists  and  health  officers  testify  regarding  its  excellent  results.  Equally  efifective 
-or   mice,    moles,    cockroaches,    etc. 

SAMPLE    TIN    25    CENTS    MAILED    FREE.      INVENTORS    AND    SOLE 
M  ANUFACTrUERS : 

The  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Montreal,  New  P.O.  Box  774 


Talking  to  the  Point 


CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Readers 
like  tliat  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of 
results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by 
wide-awake,  intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


Reading  advertisements   is  profitable  to  you. 


A  d  V  e  r  t  i  8  i  ] 
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CLAY  GATES  are  ideal  winter  gates 
be  adjusted  (as  shown)  to  lift  over  deep  or  drift- 
ed snow.  Clay  Gates  have  been  installed  by  the 
leading  stockmen  of  Ontario  and  Eastern  Can- 
ada.     "There's    a    reason." 


Good  Gates  on  a  Farm 

ix?^--  add  to  its  value;  win  for  the  farmer  the 

^1'S>  praises  of  his  neighbors;  are  delightfully  easy  to  work  ;  and 
-  are  an  out-and-out  economy.     The  best  farm  gates  made  are 

CLAY  IS  GATES 

They  can't  bend,  sag,  break,  blow  down,  burn  or  rot.  Light 
yet  strong  enough  to  keep  back  breachy  bulls.  Raise  (as 
shown)  to  let  small  stock  through  or  to  lift  over  snow  in 
winter.  Are  fully  guaranteed.  30,000  sold  in  1912.  SEND 
^i!'^.,T  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD. 

39  MORRIS  ST.  -         -         GUELPH.  ONT. 


Make  Your 
Own  Tile 

Cost    $4.00  to  $6.00 
per     1.000,    Hand  or 

Power  Machines, 

Write  for 

Catalog  "  F" 

which  explains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville,  Ont. 


BE  SURE  TO  GET  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

and  the  feature  of  our  terms — the  best  at  the  lowesl 
cost — enables  you  to  get  it.  Just  a  few^  more  locta 
agents  needed.     WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


TO  END  FENCE  WORRIES 

Yovi  should  use  the  "Safe  Lock."     Find 
out    just    what    the     "Safe    Lock"     wire 
fence    will    mean    to    you. 
OUR    CATALOGUE    TELLS    YOU. 
WRITE    FOR    IT    TO-DAY. 
Agents   wanted   in   every  locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY 

Landscape  Oardeoing 


Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Roderick  Cameron,  formerly  Superiu- 
teudent  of  Queen  Victoria  Park,  and 
latterly  Superintendent  of  Parks  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  the  Auburn  Nurser- 
ies are  in  a  position  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  highest  class  patronage.  If  you 
desire  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
wide  experience  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Cameron  applied  to  your  Landscape 
Gardening,  it  is  necessary  that  you 

MAKE   ENGAGEMENTS   NOW. 

WRITE  US  BEFORE  OUR  ENGAGE- 
MENT EIST  CLOSES  AND  SECURE 
EXPERT    SERVICE. 


AUBURN  NURSERIES  LTD, 


SIMCOE 


Head  Office 

QUEENSTON 


OAKVILLE 


Give   Your   Stock  a  Chance 

to  do  their  best  for  you.  Special  attention  in  the  winter 
months  pays,  not  only  now  but  t^  ughout  the  whole 
year.  Lack  of  exercise  and  heavy  feeding  of  dry  feeds 
make  liver  and  bowels  sluggish,  and  the  animals  un- 
thrifty and  unprofltable. 

pf0^  Animal  Regulator 

corrects  these  conditions  at  small  cost.  Test  at  our  risk  I 

25c,  50c,  $1;  2;-lb.  pail  $3.50 
For  sprains,  bruises,  stiff  m  scles — man  or  beast — use 

of^Sf^  Liniment 

1^  ^^  25c,  50c.  $1 

("an    he    usi-d    as    a    blister    if    necessary.      Keei)    it    on    lian<l. 
'YOril  MONEY   RA(JK   IF   IT   FAILS."  1913  Almanac 

I'^REE    at    dealers    or    write    ns.      Our    products    are    sold    by 
dealers   eveiywhere,   or 
PRATT    FOOD    COMPANY,   liimited,    TORONTO. 
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Be  Successful 

Many  energetic  young  men  find  it  hard  to  accumulate  sufficient 
capital  to  start  them  towards  success.  We  have  scores  of  such  persons 
now  adding  a  substantial  increase  to  their  weekly  income  placing 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive  agricultural 
men. 

It  is  your  aim  to  quahfy  yourself  for  some  higher  position  than  that 
which  you  now  hold?  We  can  assist  you  no  matter  whether  you  wish 
to  take  a  course  at  some  particular  school,  a  business  college,  or  a 
salesmanship  training. 

This  work  will  not  interfere  with  your  regular  duties.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  spend  a  few  hours  each  week  in  the  interests  of  our  publi- 
cation. We  give  you  all  the  assistance  that  is  necessary  to  make  good 
besides  a  practical  training  in  meeting  men  in  a  business  manner.  Write 
us  to-day  for  all  details. 

MacLean  Publishing  Company 

143-149  University  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ont. 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Work  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new. 

•*How   To    Keep    Bees."  **Farm  Management." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  By  F.  W^.  Card. 

A    charminarly   written    manual.    Th«    outfit,  first  Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketinir   comDar 

•tepsand  methods  are  given  clearly  and  in  detail;  ative  value  of  products,  buyins  the  land  etc     The 

and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com-  man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  nobetter 

bined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce  than  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down     Thev 

■n     unusual    volume.     Photographic     illustrations;  maysavehlma  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 

Cloth ;  Postpaid,  $1.1».  investment.     Illustrated     from     photographs,   crash 

"Farm    Animals."  **Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 

By  E.  V.  Wilcox.  Improve  Them." 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  dare  for,  use  d     o    «r    fi«*^i,__ 
and  doctor  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other  '         vv  .  r  letcner. 
animals  on  the  farm-    A  practical  book  for  general  Packed  to  bursting  with  instantly  available  know- 
farm  use,  judiciously  arranged  for  the  largest  helpful-  ledge  of  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be 
iiess  to  the  largest  number  of   readers.     Illustrated  ignorant     of.    More    than    109    photoeraoha  •     Craah 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.20.  Cloth  ;  Postpaid.  $2.20.                              *     vb,    v^rasn 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science, ^Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori- 
culture, Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Manufacturers    of 

High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Importers  of 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

A  USEFUL  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


A  Bi^  Saving  in  Feed 

To  keep  your  animals  in  a  thorough  con- 
dition it  is  necessary  to  crush  the  grain. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  ''Champion"  oat  crusher  is 
indispensible  to  the  farmer  who  desires 
that  his  animals  get  the  full  benefit  of 
their  feed  and  keep  in  a  thorough  condi- 
tion. 

YOUR  FEED  EXPENSES  KEPT  DOWN 
by  the  "Champion,"  which  makes  a  big 
saving  in  feed.  A  durable  machine,  with 
no  delicate  me- 
chanism to  get  out 
of  order;  easily 
operated,  gives 
satisfaction  and 
long    service. 

OUR  CIRCULAR 
CONTAINS  VA- 
LUABLE INFOR- 
MATION, SENT 
FREE  O  N  RE- 
«*  QUEST.  SEND  A 
'  POST-CARD  TO- 
DAY. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


JOLIETTE 


QUEBEC 


SAW    WOOD 

Saw  your  own  wood 
and  save  time, 
coal  and  money; 
saw  your  neigh- 
bors' wood  and 

MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  Day 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles — steel  or  wood  frame 
— stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

Portable  Wood-Sawing  Rig. 

Rigid   frame,   lathe-tuvned   arbor,   running 
in    self-adjusting,    non-heating,    dust-proof 
boxes     makes     our     saw     frames     simple, 
strong,  safe  and  successful. 
We  also*  make  the  famous 

FRICTION-DRIVE  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON      CIRCULAR      LOG      SAW. 

ASK   FOR   OUR   COMPLETE   FREE 
CATALOG. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


606  Fargo  Street 


Batavia,  Ills. 


NEW  COAL 
OIL  LIGHT 


Beats  Electric 
or  Gasoline 


ONE  FREE  To  Use  On  Your  Old  Lamp  ! 

^^  '  ^  *■■  ■  "  ^  *"  *"■  Our  special  introductory  offer  entitles  one  person  in  each 
locality  to  one  free.  Powerful  white  incandescent  mantle  light.  Replacing  common  oil  lamps 
everywhere.  Bums  70  hours  on  one  gallon  of  coal  oil  AGENTS  Expferience  Unnecessary. 
(kerosene).  No  odor  or  noise,  simple,  clean.  Brightest  ■>7AMYer\  "^^ke  Money  Evenings  or 
and  cheapest  light  for  the  home,  office  or  store.  WAWTCO  Spare  Time.  Write  Quick. 
Better  light  than  gas  or  electric.    Send  postal  for  FREE  OFFER  and  agents'  wholesale  prices. 

MANTLE  LAMP  CO.,  262  Aladdin  BIdg.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 


Banking  by  Mail 


Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money  after   death. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000 


Rest,  $12,500,000 


f  rtttrp  O^^nrg? 

TORONTO 

In  Centre  of  Shopping 

and  Business  District. 

260  ROOMS— 100  with  Private  Baths 

European  and  American  Plan 

A  la  Carte  Restaurant 

SAM.  H.  THOMPSON,  prop. 


a 


Two  Practical  Books  of 
Exceptional  Interest 

FARM  DAIRYING  by  Laura  Rose  |1.50. 
Covers  the  Dairy  Business  most  thorough- 
ly from  the  farmer's  standpoint  Miss 
Rose  is  a  recognized  authority,  having 
taught  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  lectured  very  extensive- 
ly. Indispensable  to  the  practical  dairy- 
man the   teacher   and    the  student. 

THE  PRACTICAL,  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TliEMAN  by  E.  K.  Parkineson,  $1.25. 
Deals  exhaustively  and  authoritatively 
with  the  planning  of  buildings,  storing  of 
water,  care  of  stocli,  crop  rotation,  etc. 
Just  the  book  for  the  farmer  who  cannot 
attend  college,  or  for  the  city  man  tak- 
ing up  farming  who  lacks  experience. 

Either  of  these  excellent  books  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  two  new 
yearly  paid  in  advance  subscriptions  to 
PARMER'S     MAGAZINE. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg: 
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Q  Our  low- voltage  outfit  is  absolutely 
safe,  easy  to  install  and  simple  to 
operate  and  care  for.  Engine  can 
be  used  to  run  other  machinery  or  a 
water  system. 

QBattery  supplies  current  when  engine  is  idle, 
50-light  outfit  shown  here  is  complete, 
including  50  Mazda  lamps  and  fixtures. 
Q  Larger  plants  for  large  hotels  and  town 

lighting.  WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE 

NO.  CN   2526 


IT  COSTS  little  with  a 
Fairbanks- Morse  Light- 
ing Plant.  Gives  you  the 
brightest,  healthiest,  most 
convenient  light  known. 

Q[No  lamps  to 
clean  and  fill;  no 
matches. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks -Morse  Co.  Limited 


444  St.  James  Street 


Montreal 


Headquarters  for  Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines,  Dynamos  and  Motors,  Electric  Light  Plants,  Steam  and  Power 
Pumps,  Water  Systems,  Windmills,  Marine  Engines,  Etc. 


More  Work 

With  Less  Power 


The  '^ Little  Wonder"  Grinder  is  a  dandy  and  just 
the  machine  for  a  man  who  uses  only  11/2  to  31/2  H.P. 
It  does  more  work  with  less  power  than  any  other 
ii'rinder. 

We  have  letters  of  appreciation  from  many  pleased 
customers  who  have  been  able  to  grind  ten  bushels 
of  barley  per  hour  with  a  3  H.P.  You  can  derive 
equal  benefits  by  using-  the  ''Little  Wonder." 

WE  WILL  GLADLY  SEND  YOU  ALL  THE 
PARTICULARS    YOU    DESIRE— WRITE    TO-DAY. 


J.  Fleury's  Sons 


Aurora,  Ont< 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs — Chicago  and  Paris 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.  -         -         -  Western  Agenti 

Winnipeg,   Regina,   Calgary,   Edmonton,   Saskatoon  and   Lethbridge 


Say   you    saw   the   ad.   in   Fanner's  [Magazine. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS  UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized          ...  $  25,000,000 

Capital  Paid  Up              ...  11,500,000 

Reserve  Fund         ...         -  12,500,000 

Total  Assets            ....  175,000,000 

290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

290  Branches  Throughout  Canada 
Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 

LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St.  Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


$100  "BABY"  BONDS 

Bonds  of  $1,000  denominations  are  as  old  as  investing  itself,  but  the  $100  ''Baby"  Bond 
is  virtually  an  innovation — new  only  in  denomination,  however,  as  it  is  simply  a  part 
of  the  whole.  It  bears  all  the  elements  of  the  $1,000  Bond — its  efficiency,  conservatism 
and  safety. 

$100  ''Baby"  Bonds  are  the  boon  of  the  small  investor.  Conservative  investors  buy  them. 
They  are  readily  sold.  Banks  will  loan  on  them.  A  net  return  of  4^4  to  5^  per  cent, 
may  be  secured.  They  can  be  bought  outright,  or  I  will  buy  them  for  you  on  My  Partial 
Payment  Plan  on  monthly  payments. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 

EDWARD  L.  DOUCETTE,  "The  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House" 

11  ST.  SACRAMENT  STREET MONTREAL,  QUE. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SALARY? 

DO    YOU    WANT    TO    INCREASE 
IT        $5.00        EACH        WEEK? 
We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men 
in  Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week. 
If  you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

MACLEAN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE  :  :  TORONTO.   CANADA. 
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'^aXte/u  "Quite  Content" 

MAINCROP    MARROWFAT     PEA 


"^ 


"X  ^ 


THE   LARGEST  A     FINEST     PODDED    PEA 
I        IN    CULTIVATION, 


h 


James  Carter  s,  C? 


OARTER'S 

"QUITE 
CONTENT" 

PEA 

Six  or  seven  feet 
higli,  pods  of  un- 
usually large  size. 
The  newest  and 
largest  pea  in  ex- 
istence. Carter's 
Catalogues  show 
many  new,  rare 
and  interesting 
varieties  in  veget- 
ables and  flowers. 

ALL   who    are    interested    in  flowers   or  gardening,  will  need  the    1913  Catalogue  of 
Carter's  Tested  Seeds.     It  is  an  invaluable  guide  book  to  all  who  want  choice,  rare 
or  particularly  reliable  seeds  for  Spring  sowing. 

CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS 

are  not  an  experiment  in  Canada,  as  they  have  long  been  g-rown  here  and  have  shown  remark- 
able superiority.  Their  excellence  is  due  to  pedigree,  careful  selection,  cleaning-  and  thorough 
testing-.  Get  Carter's  Tested  Pedigree  Seeds  ;  they  are  this  season's  crop,  g-rown  and  packt  d 
by  James  Carter  &  Co.  of  London,  England,  and  sold  in  sealed  packages. 

1913    CATALOGUES    ARE    NOW    READY 

One  is  reserved  tor  you.    They  are  sent  free,  postage  paid.    When  writing-  address,  Depart- 
ment I,  and  mention  whether  you  wish  the  Farni  Catalogue  or  the  Garden  Catalogue. 

Patterson^  Wylde  &  GOiy  JamesCa^ri"r^&"coroU^ondon.Eng. 
Dept.  L 


133  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada 


HIS    MAJESTY    KING    GEORGE    V., 


%i^»»'' 


280  ealibre  Examine  the  ^QSS  Records 

HigKVoloeity- 

"^  Before  Buying  a  Sporting  Rifle 

Experts   in   Europe   and   America   admit  that  the    Ross   .280  High    Velocity   is   the   best   of   modern   arms. 

It   combines   the   flattest   trajectory,    greatest   accuracy,    and  most  smashing  power,  with  the  strongest  and  fastest  of  actions. 

At  Bisley,  in  1911,  it  absolutely  distanced  all  competitors,  winiiiug  almost  every  first  place  in  the  long  range  match  rifle 
competitions,  and  first  and  second  in  the  aggregates,  while  the  regular  Military  Ross  won  the  King's,  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
the   Territorial    aggregate,    etc.,    etc.,    etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Ross"  High  Velocity,  which,  despite  its  quality,  sells  at  only  $70.00.  Let  him  get  one 
on   to  show  you   if  he   has   not   one   on   hand— you    should   not  miss  a   chance  of  owning  one. 

THE    ROSS    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    GIVES    FULL    PARTICULARS— WE    SEND    IT    ON    APPLICATION. 

Other  styles   sell   at  from   $25.00   up.     Every   one   guaranteed. 

ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY,  QUEBEC 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ? 


Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 


143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE. 


TORONTO,  CANADA 


Dou't  fail  to  mention   Farmers'   Mag^uzine   wben   writing   advertisers. 


City/  Real  EstateOpportunities 


YOUNG    MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  Cop«ider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America,  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
Kich    mineral   lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than   do   the  majority   of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
these   untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages; 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibili- 
ties— do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 


For  further  information  write 


DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.   JAS.   S.   DUFF,   Minister  of  Agriculture 


YOU   CAN 


become  a  flrst-class  Ad.  "Writer  in  three  months  by  study- 
ing our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time, 
The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 
Hend  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223  MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

good  fertile  soil,  good  timber,  good  water,  good 
markets,  good  roads,  easily  obtained  and  near 
railways. 

Now   is   the   time   to    buy    while   they    are    cheap. 
Prices  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  acre,  easy  terms. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  WITH  PARTICULARS. 
LEO  L.  LEET       -      212  McGill  St..  Montreal.  Que. 


WHAT  ARE 
OUTING  HANDBOOKS? 

They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  covering 
all  phases  of  outdoor  and  home  life.  "From  bee-keep- 
ing to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
boolt  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are  experts. 
Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this  series. 

W^hile  OUTING  Handbooks  are  uniform  in  size  and 

appearance  they  are  not  in,  any  sense  connected.     Size 

4%  X  7/^  inches.     Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover. 

Fixed  price,  seventy  cents  per  volume, postage  5c.  extra. 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

MacLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited 

Technical  Book  Department, 

Toronto,   Canada 


It  is  to  your  advantage  lo   mention    Farmer's   Mag-azine. 
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Facing 

The  Future 

Fearlessly 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

^'Ring  out  the  Old;  Ring  in  the  New.  Ring 
out  the  False;  Ring  in  the  True."  It  Rings 
in  Your  Ears,  and  Well  it  May.  Tennyson 
never  Wrote  a  More  Beautiful  Poem,  and  You 
never  Read  a  More  Helpful  One.  Read  It  Over 
Again.  Every  Man  Should  Strike  a  Balance  on 
jNTew  Year's  Morning,  even  Though  He  May 
Have  Been  a  little  Off  his  Balance  New  Year's 
Eve.  It's  Easy  to  Turn  Over  a  New  leaf,  but  it 
Takes  a  Real  Man  to  Keep  it  Turned.  ''Eternal 
Vigilance"  is  the  Price,  not  Only  of  Liberty, 
but  of  Habits,  Health  and  Happiness — Now  and 
Hereafter.  Good  Resolutions 
will  Become  Realizations  only 
when  Backed  up  By  Persist- 
ent  Purpose. 

How  about  your  Balance 
Sheet  for  1912?  Haven't  You 
Charged  off  a  Lot  of  Things 
to  ''Profit  and  Loss"  that 
Ought  to  Be  On  the  .Credit 
Side  of  the  Ledger?  Haven't 
You  Frittered  away  a  Great 
Deal  of  Your  Hard  Earned 
Cash  for  Petty  Pleasures,  or 
Lavish  Luxuries,  when  You 
Could  Have  Laid  By  Some- 
thing for  the  Inevitable 
"Rainy  Day?"  How  much 
Better  Off  are  You  than  Last 
Year,  or  the  Year  before 
That?  True,  You  have  "Kept 
the  Wolf  from  the  Door,"  but 
by  a  Little  Economy  and  Self- 
Denial  You  Might  have  Be- 
gun the  Erection  of  a  Fortifi- 
cation that  would  Forever 
Free  your  Family  From  Fear 
of  It's  Ferocious  Fangs. 

Your  Good  Job  may  not  al- 
ways Last,  Some  of  These  Days  a  Younger  Man 
May  Fill  Your  Place.  I  said  a  "Younger," 
not  a  Better  Man.  The  Gray  is  Creeping  into 
Your  Hair,  and  the  Boss  is  likely  to  Forget  the 
Splendid  Things  You  Did — Once  Upon  a  Time. 
"Yo'  Ben  a  Good  Old  Wagon,  But  Yo'  Dun 
Broke  Down."  The  World  Wants  a  Winner, 
and  Won't  Worry  Along  With  Wornout  Work- 
ers. 

"Parted  From  the  Pay-Roll"  is  a  Little 
Drama  in  which  You  may  Expect  to  Play  the 
Principal  Part  Some  Sad  Saturday,  P.M.  Then 
the  "Good  Fellows"  who  Helped  You  Spend 
Your  Money  Will  Likely  Pass  By  on  the  Other 
Side,  and  the  Only  Place  You  can  Look  for 
Sympathy  will  be  in  the  Dictionary. 

Let  Us,  therefore,  "Ring  Out  False  Pride," 
and  Hereby  Firmly  Resolve  to  Establish  a  New 
Record  for  1913,  which  Will  Enable  You  to  Face 


the  Future  Fearlessly.  Strikes,  Lockouts,  Panics 
and  Periods  of  Financial  Depression  Cannot  De- 
press You,  if  You  Will  Make  it  a  Rule  to  Save 
a  Little  Something  Every  Day.  Again  I  Repeat 
It — Saving  is  the  Antidote  for  Slaving. 

The  Best  Incentive  to  Persistent  and  Sys- 
tematic Saving  is  the  Desire  to  Get  a  Home. 
The  Best  Place  I  Know  of  to  Get  a  Home  is 
in  the  Rain  Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  where 
You  can  Grow  Three  Big  Money-Making  Crops 
a  Year,  and  where  Irrigation  and  Fertilization 
do  Not  Eat  Up  the  Profits  Your  Hands  Create. 

I  believe  you  could  save  Twenty-Five  Cents 
a  Day  if  You  tried.  I  know  you  would  Try  if 
you  Realized  that  our  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  net  Profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre.  Men  have  Realized 
more  than  $1,000  an  Acre  growing  Oranges  in 
our  Country.  Remember  that  our  Early  Vege- 
tables get  to  Northern  Markets  in  Mid-Winter 
and  Early  Spring,  when  they  command  Top 
Prices. 

One  German  Truck  Grower 
on  adjoining  lands  this  spring 
realized  nearly  $500  from 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
Strawberries.  You  could  do 
as  well  if  you  only  Tried,  and 
on  a  Ten-Acre  Tract  Find 
Financial  Freedom. 

The  Biggest  Price  paid  for 
a  car  of  water-melons  on  the 
Houston  Market  this  year 
was  $140.  The  car  was  ship- 
ped by  the  Danbury  Fruit 
and  Truck  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

We  are  situated  within 
convenient  shipping  distance 
of  Three  Good  Railroads  and 
in  addition  to  this  have  the 
inestimable  Advantages  of 
Water  Transportation  through 
the  Splendid  Harbors  of  Gal- 
veston and  Velasco,  so  that 
our  Freight  Rates  are  Gut 
Practically  in  Half.  The 
Climate  is  Extremely  Health- 
ful and  Superior  to  that  of 
Calif  orna  or  Florida — Winter  or  Summer — owing 
to  the  Constant  Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance,  and  should  you  Die  or  become  totally 
disabled,  Your  family,  or  anyone  else  You  name, 
will  get  the  Farm  Without  the  Payment  of  An- 
other Penny.  If  you  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we 
will  Absolutely  Refund  your  Money,  as  per  the 
Terms  of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book,  which  contains 
nearly  100  Photographs  of  Growing  Crops,  etc. 
Fill  out  the  Blank  Space  below  with  your  Name 
and  Address,  plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Texas-Gulf  Realty  Company,  1333  Peoples  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Read  it  Carefully, 
then  use  your  own  Good  Judgment. 


Two  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Products'  ±1 


Please   send   me    your   book,    "Independence    With    Ten  Acres.' 
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Why  Accept  Less? 

The  Intelligent  Investor 


IS  RECEIVING  FROM 


5fo  to  7% 
ON  INVESTED  FUNDS 


WE  ISSUE  A  MONTHLY 

"  Maximum  Yield  Minimum  Risk  " 
LIST 

ASK  FOR  LIST  No.  5 


SLATTERY  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 

Buyers  of  raw  furs 

Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


Farm  and  Orchard 
FOR  SALE 

At  ATHELSTAN 
County    Huntington,    Quebec 

150  Acres,  70  in  orchard,  balance  in  bush 
and  pasture,  house  and  outbuildings  in 
good  order.  About  2,500  apple  trees,  Mc- 
intosh, Russet,  Fameuse,  Scotts  Winter, 
Arabka,  Baxter,  also  some  plum  trees. 
For  full  particulars  apply, 

SUN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  CANADA 

142  Notre  Dame  Street,  West 
MONTREAL 


Lovely  Fruit  Farm 
l=FOR  SALE=i 


BEST  KEPT  FARM  IN  NIAGARA 
DISTRICT 


On  account  of  the  ill-health  of  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  C.  W.  McCalla,  St.  Catharines,  the  farm 
is  to  be  sold.  It  is  the  best  kept  farm  in 
the  Niagara  District,  and  lies  two  miles  from 
St.  Catharines.  It  consists  of  fifty  acres  of 
sandy  loam,  practically  all  in  bearing  fruit, 
consisting  of: — 

825  Apple  125  Cherry 

250  Plum  555  Pear 

32  Quince*  1055  Peach 

also  625  grape  vines,  700  black  and  red  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  one  and 
two-fifth  acres  of  asparagus.  Has  fine  8-room 
frame  house,  five-roomed  cottage,  1  large  fruit 
house  with  cellar,  two  large  implement 
houses,  barn  and  fruit  pickers'  shelter.  Every- 
thing   in    first-class    condition. 

FOR  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PRICE 
AND  TERMS  APPLY  TO  THE  OWNER  OR 
TO    THE   EXCEUSIVE   AGENTS. 

MELVIN  GAYMAN  &  CO. 

Real  Estate,  Insurance  and   Financial    Brokers 
5  QUEEN  STREET,  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 


EBOtUONIRT  NORTHERN 

BLASTS 

0  SUNNY 

SOUTHERNaiHES 

1//^  Farming,  Stock  Raising  and  Fruit 
Growing  are  highly  profitable  in 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

iji;cause  of  mild  winters,  long  growing 
seasons,  good  markets  and  high  prices  for  farm 
produce.  $1 5.00  an  acre  and  up  buysimproved 
farms  and  old  plantations  near  railroad  stations  on  the 

Norfolk     &     Western      Railway 

Abundant  rainfall,   modern  schools, 
good  roads,    low    priced  lands  and  best 
locial  conditions,  make  the  New  South; 
very   attractive.         Write    for    our 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  maps, 
excursion  rates,  timetables  and  other 
literatore. 

F.  H.  LaBaume 

AgrU  Agent 

Roomlie.N.  &W.  Ry. 
ROANOKE.  ?A. 


Say  j^ou  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 


Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  liis  spare  time. 


J^ 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  beloT/  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

148-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN, — I  would  like  to  win  one  of  the  Bicycles  you  oCftr  for  32  new  yearly 
pald-ln-advance  subscriptions  to  PARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 

NAME    

ADDRESS    


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  Tohonto'^""'."^  ^o"nt. 
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A  Six-Passenger  Car  for  $1375 

And  It's  a 


This   new   Hupmobile   is   the   answer   to 

thousands  of  queries  which  said : — 

"Why  don't  you  build  a  car  to  carry  more 

people?     Not   a    better   car — we   dou't   see    how    it 
could  be  better — but  a  bigger  one." 

Just   as  the   original    ^^20"     touring   car 

grew  out  of  the  runabout  and    was   developed   into 
the   splendid   "32"   of   to-day — 

So    has    the    six-passenger     Hupmobile 

grown   out  of  the  "32." 

The  same  beautiful  lines  that  distinguish 

the  "32"  in  any  gathering  of  cars. 


The   same    powerful,   silent,     long-stroke 

motor;  the  same  sturdy  axles,  transmission  and 
clutch — for  these  were  always  built  fit  for  duty 
in  a  heavy  seven-passenger  car. 

With    heavier     springs    and     frame    of 

course;  and  other  parts  proportionately  strength- 
ened where  need  be. 

With  a  body  that  accommodates  six  in 

ease  and  comfort. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  made  you 

familiar  with  the  Hupmobile's  mechanical  ex- 
cellence. 

But  we  want  to  say  again,  with  renewed 

emphasis — we  believe'  the  Hupmobile  to  be,  in  its 
class,  the  best  car  in  the  world. 


Your  Hupmobile  dealer  has  the  new  car 

The  six-passenger  "32"  $1375  P.O.B.  Windsor,  has  equipment  of  two  folding  and  revolving  occasional 
seats  in  tonneau,  tonneau  foot  rest;  windshield,  mohair  top  with  envelope,  Jifify  curtains,  quick  detach- 
able rims,  rear  shock  absorber,  gas  headlights,  Prest-o-Lite  tank,  oil  lamps,  tools  and  hom.  Three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse,  sliding  gears.  Four  cylinder  motor,  3%-inch  bore  and  bVz-inch  stroke;  126-inch 
wheelbase;  33  x  4-inch  tires.     Standard  color,  black.    Trimmings,  black  and  nickel. 


"32"   Touring  Car,  fully  equipped, 
"32"   Roadster,  fully  equipped, 
"32"   Delivery,  fully  equipped, 
"20"  Runabout,  fully  equipped. 


$1150  F.  O.  B.  Windsor 
$1150  F.  O.  B.  Windsor 
$1125  F.  O.  B.  Windsor 
$  850  F.  O.  B.  Windsor 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 


Desk  D, 


WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
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THE  HERBERT- 
RED  RASPBERRY 

is  the  most  productive  of  beautiful,  large, 
luscious  fruit  of  any  variety  in  existence. 
A  dozen  plants  properly  cared  for  will 
supply  a  family  with  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful berries.  Price  of  plants,  $1.00  per 
doz.  by  mail,  post  paid  for  GENUINE 
TRUE-TO-NAME  HERBEETS,  grown  di- 
rect from  the  Originator's  stock. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN 
NURSERY  STOCK.  OUR 
LOW  PRICES  WILL  SUR- 
PRISE YOU,  AND  THE 
HIGH  QUALITY  OF  OUR 
STOCK  WILL  DELIGHT 
YOU. 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES 

WOODROFFE,  ONT. 


Get  a  ''Comfy"  Collar  Button 

Different  from  the  ordinary  col- 
lar button.  The  "Comfy"  lies  flat, 
is  absolutely  unbreakable,  and  does 
not  catch  the  tie.  Saves  the  wear 
and  tear  of  your  ties.  No  tugging 
or  pulling  collar  out  of  shape  or 
breaking  of  buttonholes.  To,  enjoy 
collar  comfort  wear  a  "COM FY" 
collar  button. 

SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  IN 
CANADA  ON  RECEIPT  OF  25c 
EACH.  SEND  FOR  ONE  TO- 
DAY. 

The  Robinson  Sales  Co. 

113  Wellington  Street        -        Montreal,  Que. 


Big  Entertainer  f?««Jsg 

153  Parlor  Games  and  Mapric,  IS 
TrickswithCards,73ToaRts,7Conii.'^ 
Recitations, 3  Monologues,  22  Funny 
Readings.  Also  Checkers, Chess, Dom- 
inoes. Fox  and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.     All  lOc.  postpaid. 

J.  0.  DORN,  709  So.  Dearborn    St..  Dept.  41,  Chicago,  lU. 


What  the  Critics  say  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
i'iving:  clever  fiction  and  up-to-date  readable  articles." 
*'  No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. " 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 


Drugs 
Can't  Cure 
Constipation 

If  you  wanted  to  clean  an  engine  you  would  not  force 
a  cleaner  through  it  that  would  injure  its  parts— yet 
this  is  the  process  you  employ  when  you  drug  your  sys- 
tem to  rid  it  of  waste.  Drugs  force  nature  instead  of 
assisting  her.  Drugs  have  to  be  taken  in  constantly  in- 
creasing doses  to  be  at  all  efficient,  and  soon  we  find 
ourselves  slaves  to  this  drug  habit. 
This  is  an  unnatural  and  positively  harmful  method  of 
treatment.  Two  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  on 
the   Continent   state   as  follows: 

Professor  Alonzo  Clark,  M.D.,  of  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  states: 
"All  of  our  curative  agents  are  poison,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence evei-y  dose  diminishes  the  patient's  vitality." 
Professor  Joseph  M.  Smith,  of  the  same  school,  says: 
"All  medicines  which  enter  the  circulation  poison  the 
blood  in  the  same  manner  as  do  poisons  that  produce 
disease." 

Now  there  is  a  natural  and  simple  and  much  more  effi- 
cient way  of  keeping  our  system  clean  and  pure  and 
wholesome.  This  is  by  the  internal  bath  as  applied  by 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Tyrrell's  J.  B.  L.  Cascade.  This  is 
now  being  enthusiastically  used  by  thousands,  and  is 
prescribed  by  the  most  enlightened  physicians  every- 
where. 

A  most  interesting  book  has  been  publisheO 
on  this  system  by  Dr.  Tyrrell,  which  will  be 
sent  you  free  upon  request  if  you  will  write 
Dr.    Charles    A.    Tyrrell,    M.D.,    Boom    584,    280 

College    St.,  Toronto. 


$300.00: 


IN  TWO  MONTHS 


THIS  is  what  one  of  the 
circulation  representa- 
tives of  MacLean's  Maga- 
zine earned  in  commissions 
during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  last  year. 
You  can  secure  a  position  in 
your  town  similar  to  the  one 
which  enabled  this  man  to 
earn  the  $300  by  writing  to 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

141-149  University  Avenue 

Toronto 
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Sagging  of  a  seed- 
er allows  the  centre 
drills  to  sow  too 
deep,  and  delays 
crop  growth  and 
ripening.  But  in 
the  Cockshutt,  a 
strong,  I  -  beam 
across  the  entire 
machine  prevents 
this.  All        crop 

grows  at  once,  and 
ripens  evenly. 
Each  disc  hns  an  oil 
well  and  dust-proof 
bearings.  Oil  once 
a  season  only.  You 
have  light  draft  and 
quick   seeding. 

The  close-set  crop 
sown  by  the  "Cock- 
shutt" prevents  eva- 
poration of  mois- 
ture. You  get  bet- 
ter yield.  The  feed 
device  is  indepen- 
dent of  wear  and 
t,ear  from  jolting, 
and  gives  proper 
distribution.  Write 
for  full  details. 


THE  '' Cockshutt''  Drill  differs  from  others  in 
having  the  discs  set  zig-zag,  and  only  6  inches 
apart  instead  of  7  inches.  It  will  get  you  as 
much  crop  from  6  acres  as  other  drills  get 
from  7  acres.  This  means  500  extra  bushels  on  each 
100  acres  of  crop,  if  you  use  the  Cockshutt  Drill.  This 
is  pure  profit,  year  after  year.  Just  buying  a  ''Cock- 
shutt" gets  it  for  you.  Why  not  do  it? 
This  drill  does  not  clog  with  mud  or  trash.  The  boots 
are  mud-proof.  The  discs  have  large  scrapers  to  clean 
them.  Besides,  they  "draw  away"  from  the  boot,  and 
clinging  trash  falls  off,  instead  of  wedging.  This 
feature  means  that  you  sow  all  your  land.  Also  that 
stops  are  prevented.  Seeding  is  done  early.  You  save 
time  and  wages.  Your  crop  gets  an  early  start. 
The  ''Cockshutt*'  is  a  perfect  seeder,  so  built  that 
it  withstands  wear  for  years. 
Get  our  drill  booklet. 


[ 


Send  for  our  "Drill"  information.  It  is  free.  A  post  card 
brings  it.  All  sizes,  in  single  disc,  double  disc  or  drag  shoes 
from  13  to  22  discs. 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Limited 

Brantford,  Ont.       Winnipeg^,  Man. 

Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces  by 

The  Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd.    smith's  Faiu,  Ont: 


Montreal,    St.  John 


103 
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For  even  an  inferior  tractor, 
new  from  the  factory,  may  look 
substantial  in  a  coat  of  fresh, 
glistening  paint.  In  the  hands 
time,  especially  if  working  condi- 


of  an  expert,  it  may  even  operate  perfectly  for 
tions  are  ideal. 

But  fresh  paint  often  hides  a  multitude  of  defects  in  design,  construction  and 
material.  And  it  doesn ' t  count  for  much  when  that  tractor  goes  into  hard,  continuous 
field  service. 

Then  it  is  that  cheap,  flimsy  construction  is  bound  to  show  up  at  every  point. 

So  don't  judge  a  tractor  by  its  looks  only.  Go  deeper  than  the  painted  surface. 
We  invite  you  to  look  well  into  the  design  and  construction  of  a 


HART- PARR  OILTRACTOR> 


The  tractor  that  not  only  looks  good  but  is  built 
right   from   wheel-base   to   cooler   stack. 

We  want  yon  to  first  examine  and  then  compare 
every  detail  of  its  construction  with  that  of  any 
other  tractor  on  the  market.  You  will  quickly  imder- 
stand  why  Hart-Parr  tractors  outsell  all  others.  Why 
they  make  good  in  the  hands  of  their  owners.  And 
if  you  carefully  investigate  a  Hart-Parr  Tractor, 
here's    what    you'll    find: 

DESIGN— highly  efficient,  yet  very  simple,  with  few- 
est working  jjarts  to  get  out  of  order  and  give  trouble. 

(JONSTRUCTION-that's  a  marvel  of  strength  and 
durability.  Streiigth  buUt  into  every  part,  yet  no  ex- 
cessive weight  at  any  point.  We  use  steel,  largely, 
and    so    avoid    dead,    useless   weight. 

MATERIALS— of  the  best  quality,  selected  for  their 
fitness  to  withstand  the  strains  and  stresses  of  heavy 
traction   and    belt   work. 

HAPPILY,  SATISFIED  OWNERS-Qwners  who  find 
the  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  a  wise  investment  that  pays 
for  itself  in  a  few  seasons.  Owners  who  find  they 
can  put  a  Hart-Parr  Tractor  against  work  so  severe 
that  it  would  soon  send  an  inferior  tractor  to  the 
scrap    pile. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  working  economy,  a  Hart- 
Parr  Tractor  is  a  revelation.  It  does  the  work  of  15 
to  30  sturdy  horses,  operates  on  cheapest  kerosene  at 
all  loads  and  requires  but  one  man  to  operate  aud 
care  for  it. 

Hart-Parr  Co. 

42  Main  St.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

1626   8th  Ave..   Regina 
67   West  23rd  St..   Saskatoon.  Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN  CO. 

33S  8th  Ave.  West,  Calgary 
Agents  for  Alberta 


Cheaply  built  tractors  add  daily  to  their  first  cost 
because  of  heavy  repairs  and  up-keep.  These  are  items 
that  a  Hart-Parr  Tractor  holds  down  to  the  lowest 
notch.  In  100  days  of  actual  work,  one  farmer  plowed 
540  acres  of  sod,  disced  and  seeded  800  acres,  har- 
vested 1,440  acres,  threshed  16,000  bushels  of  grain  and 
haided  it  to  market.  He  did  all  this  with  a  Hart- 
I'arr  Oil  Tractor  and  his  total  repair-bill  was  only 
$4.00.  Hundreds  of  equally  good  records  prove  the 
superior    reliabiltty    of    Hart-Pan     Oil    Tractors. 

Hart-Parr  Services  Really  Serves 

Hart-Parr  Service  is  just  as  reliable  and  efficient 
as  Hart-Parr  Tractors.  We  have  experts  stationed  at 
convenient  points  to  give  you  prompt  aid  should  yon 
need  it. 

It's  comforting,  also,  to  know  that  you  can  get 
repairs  in  double  quick  time.  We  carry  a  complete 
stock  of  repairs  at  all  our  Branches  and  can  get 
them  to  you  in  the  shortest  time.  This  means  a  lot 
to  you  when  you  are  busy  and  must  make  every 
minute    coimt. 

If  you  are  now  in  the  market  for  a  tractor,  or  if 
you  expect  to  buy  one  at  some  future  time,  get  our 
catalog  and   literattu-e   on   power   faimiug   costs. 


Consult  "Sovereign" 
Makers  About  Your 

Heating 

Heating  by  the  hot  water  system 
must  be  a  thorough  improvement  on 
any  other  method  or  it  would  not 
be  so  generally  used. 

It  must  be  better  than  the  warm 
air  system,  because  it  has  displaced 
hot  air  furnaces,  even  in  the  most 
cheaply  built  houses  in  the  cities. 
The  hot  water  system  makes  home 
more  comfortable  and  healthy — reduces  house-work — per- 
mits of  the  better  management  of  the  fire  to  save  coal. 

The  ^'Sovereign"  hot  water  boiler  is  an  improved  design. 
It  has  a  deeper  fire  pot  and  a  larger  first  section.  All  the 
advantages  of  the  hot  water  heating  system  are  best  realized 
in  the  "Sovereign"  boiler. 

Write  us  about  your  heating  plans.  We  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  our  advice. 

TAYLOR-FORBES  t°,^\^n 

GUELPH    -    ONTARIO 

Offices    and    Showrooms,    Representatives   and   Agents  in    all 

parts  of  Canada 


EVEN  WITH  THIS  BIG  6  GALLON  WATERPAN  WE  DO 

NOT  PROMISE  HIGHER    THAN     55%     HUMIDITY 

THE  ORDINARY  WATERPAN  AFFORDS  FROM18T025% 

NORMAL  HUMIDITY  OUT  DOORS  IS  ABOUT  70% 

I  See  The  Point?  \ 

Our    Furnace    Literature   is    both   Interesting  ■ 
AND    Instructive     —    Mailed   on  Request 


The  James  Stewart 
Manufacturjnf  Compa 


n 


Limited 


WOODSTOCK.ONT    WINNIPEG,MAN. 


iVo3 


Anr  DCPT.  CANADIAN  MAOAZINC 


FEBRUARY 


WENTY  CENTS  A  COPY 


TWO   DOLLARS   A  VEAR. 


ACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

L^  IM.lT  E,r) 

ITORONTO  MONTREAL^  WINNIPEG 


The  handy, 
floating  oval 
cake  of  soap 
perfection. 


UlRY  SOAP  is  good 
soap— pure  soap— the 
best  soap  we  know  how 
to  make.  CFairy  Soap  is 
white  because  it  has  nothing 
to  hide.  No  dyes  or  strong 
perfumes  to  disguise  the  qual- 
ity of  its  ingredients.  C  Fairy 
Soap  wears  down  to  the  last 
wafer  of  the  cake — does  not 
break  like  soaps  made  in  the 
awkward,  ob- 


long bar.  It 
is  therefore 
economical. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 

COMPANY 

LIMITED. 
MONTREAL 
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Let  Us  Show  You  How  to  Build  a 
Modern  Dairy  Barn 


/ 


Write  us.     We'll  plan  your  barn  for  you  free  of  charge.     We've  had  years  of  experi-      / 
ence  in  designing  new  barns  and  in  making  old  barns  modern.     We'll  solve  your    / 
problems  for  you — we've  made  a  special  study  of  Lighting,  Scientific  Arrange- 
ment,  Ventilation,  etc.     Fill  in  this  coupon  and  we'll  make  you  an  up-to-date     / 
plan  for  building  or  remodelling,  and  furnish  you  with  complete  blue  prints     • 
specifications  and  lumber  bill.    Our  service  won't  cost  you  anything.     We       ^ 
can  give  you  many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  best  layout,  and     /      BEATTY 
probably  save  you  a  lot  in  the  cost  of  materials.  >       BROS.,  ITD^ 

/    281  Hill  St., 

BT  "Sanitary  Barn  Equipment      , '   "^"""^  °"* 

-,..  ^  wwTm  ^    oendmean  up-to- 

;^talls.  Manure  Carriers,  Horse  Stable  /  date  plan  for  build 

p....  >      ing  or  remodelling. 

ritting'S  ^  How  many  Horses?   .. 

Investigate    the   BT    Stable    Equipment.      WRITE    FOR   FREE     .        aF^^^j^^^cS^I^i*^^^    '■■ 

BOOKS.      Get    our    Stall   Book.      It    tells    you    all    about    the         /    ^^^:   °*  ^^^  ^i^W^ 

BT   Steel   Stalls,   Stanchions,   Pens,  Etc.     Our   Carrier  Book       •  oilo?     

shows    the    BT    Manure    Carrier    Outfit.      Don't    start    to  Eoot    Cellar?    

alter  your  barn  before  getting:  this  information.     Fill  /      Dimensions    of   Barn? 

in    the    Coupon,    and    get   our    books    by    return    mail.        y        When  are  you  going  to  build  ?'.". '. 


/ 


BEATTY  BROS.,  Limited 

28  U  Hill  Street 

FERGUS,  ONT. 


/    Name 
/       P.  O.  .  . 


Send  us  pencil  sketch  of  the 
plan    of   your   barn.      This 
enable    us    to    make    you    the 
very  best  plan  for  building 
or   remodelling. 


Province 


SEND  ME  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS 
FREE. 

Stall  Book 

Litter  Carrier  Book. 

Book  on  Stable  Construction. 


Sig.  1. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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"I  use  a  littleSpaint  every  spring  and   fall,    and   it   helps    me  keep 
my    buildings,  implements  and  wagons  in  good  shape,  at  small  ex- 
pense" said  a  successful  farm  owner. 

This  man  has  discovered  the  economy  of 
using  a  little  paint  occasionally.  Have  you? 

Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  painting  you  can  do  this  spring.  Give  your 
Mowers,  Binders,  Drills,  Wagons,  Farm  Machinery  and  Tools,  a  coat  of  Wagon 
and  Implement  Paint.  You  can  save  a  good  deal  of  money  by  keeping  your  property 
in  good  repair.  Buggies  and  Carriages  need  retouching  with  Sherwin-Williams 
Buggy  Paint  before  they  are  put  into  service  in  the  spring.  Now  is  the  best  time 
to  do  it.  Before  the  busy  spring  days  come  around  is  the  best  time  to  brighten  up 
in  the  house.  Renew  your  furniture  and  woodwork  with  Sherwin-Williams 
Varnish  Stain.  It  stains  and  varnishes  at  one  operation.  Many  little  things  need 
a  touch  of  paint — Family  Paint  is  made  specially  for  painting  things  in  the  house. 
Flat-tone  is  the  most  desirable  finish  for  walls  and  ceiling — it  produces  sanitary  and 
artistic  flat  effects  with  little  expense  or  labor. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

of  Canada,  Limited. 

PAINT,    VARNISH    &   COLOR    MAKERS 
LINSEED        OIL        CRUSHERS, 
FACTORIES:     MONTREAL,    TORONTO.    NA/INNIPEC,     LONDON,     ENC. 
OFFICES    i    \A/AREHOUSES:     MONTREAL,    TORONTO,    WINNIPEG,    VANCOUVER,    LONDON,    ENC 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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CLASSIFIED     ADVERTISING 


REPRESENTATIVES     WANTED. 

A    SPLENDID    LINE    IS    DESIROUS    OF    MAKING 

additional  arrangements  for  representation  in  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147  University   Ave.,    Toronto,    Ont.  (tf) 


HOME     STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM    —    ALMOST      ANYONE      CAN 

learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,   Peoria,   111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 


POUL.TRY. 

SUCCESSFUL  LESSONS  IN  POULTRY  RAISING 
—Twenty  complete  lessons.  The  successful  Poultry 
Book.  Treatise  on  care  of  domestic  fowls,  sent  free 
on  request.  O.  Rolland,  Sole  agent,  Des  Moines  In- 
cubator  Department  25.    P.O.   Box  2363.   Montreal. 

(3c) 

INDIAN     RUNNER     DUCKS,    PROLIFIC     LAYERS 

of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cozy  Nook  Duck  Farm, 
North  Hatley,  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 


INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,    Calgary,    Canada.  (tf) 

FOR  FIRST  CLASS  REAL  ESTATE  INVEST- 
ments  in  Toronto  property,  Ontario  and  Western 
farms,  communicate  with  A.  C.  Miller,  1263  King  W., 
Toronto.  (2) 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FARM.  BY  R.  WARRING- 
ton,  F.C.S.  Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  in  he  most  popular  manner  possible, 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
providing  a  manual  for  those  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  chemistry  and  its  relations 
to  operations  on  the  farm.  120  pages,  5x7  inches. 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub. 
Co.,   143  University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  first  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  dis- 
cusses the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from 
the  birth  of  the  calf  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  life,  whether  on  the  block  or  at  the  pail.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  from  large, 
clear  type.  Fully  illustrated.  5%x8  inches.  496 
pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $2.00.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean   Pub.  Co.,  143   University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CORN.  BY  PROF.  V.  M.  SHOE- 
smith.  A  most  helpful  book  to  all  farmers  and  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  selection  and  improvement 
of  corn.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs, 
all  of  which  carry  their  own  story  and  contribute 
their  part  In  making  pictures  and  text  matter  a 
clear,  concise  and  interesting  study  of  corn.  Illus- 
trated. 5x7  inches.  100  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  net, 
$0.50.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


CELERY  CULTURE.   BY  W.  R.  BEATTIE.   A 

practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a  standard  refer- 
ence of  great  interest  to  persons  already  engaged 
in  celery  growing.  It  contains  many  illustrations 
giving  a  clear  conception  of  the  practical  side  of 
celery  culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
from  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  a  window-box  in  the 
house  for  early  plants,  to  the  handling  and  market- 
ing of  celery  in  carload  lots.  Fully  illustrated. 
150  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cloth,  $0.50.  Technical  Book 
Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

THE  FARMER'S  VETERINARIAN.  BY  CHARLES 
William  Burkett.  This  book  abounds  In  helpful 
suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the  most 
successful  treatment  of  ills  and  accidents,  and  disease 
troubles.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
farm  stock;  conaining  brief  and  popular  advice  on 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  com- 
mon ailments  and  the  care  and  management  of  stock 
when  sick.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  a 
number  of  half-tone  insert  illustrations  and  a  great 
many  drawings  picturing  diseases,  their  symptoms 
and  familiar  attitudes  assumed  by  farm  animals 
when  affected  with  disease,  and  presents,  for  the 
first  time,  a  plain,  practical  and  satisfactory  guide 
for  farmers  who  are  interested  in  the  common  dis- 
eases of  the  farm.  Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  288 
pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $1.50.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 


FARM  MACHINERY  AND  FARM  MOTORS.  BY 
J.  B.  Davidson  and  L.  W.  Chase.  This  Is  the  first 
American  book  published  on  the  subject  of  Farm 
Machinery  since  that  written  by  J.  J.  Thomas  In 
1867.  This  was  before  the  development  of  many  of 
the  more  important  farm  machines  and  the  general 
application  of  power  to  the  work  of  the  farm. 
Modern  farm  machinery  is  indispensable  in  present- 
day  farming  operations,  and  a  practical  book  like 
Farm  Machinery  and  Farm  Motors  will  fill  a  much- 
felt  need.  The  book  has  been  written  from  lec- 
tures used  by  the  authors  before  their  classes  for 
several  years,  and  which  were  prepared  from  prac- 
ical  experience  and  a  thorough  review  of  the  liter- 
ature pertaining  to  the  subject.  Although  written 
primarily  as  a  text-book,  it  is  equally  useful  for 
the  practical  farmer.  Profusely  illustrated.  5%x8 
inches.  520  pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $2.00.  Technical 
Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave., 
Toronto. 

MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERYBODY.  BY 

S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants 
of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  gives  a  wide 
range  of  designs,  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up 
to  $8,000.  and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town 
residences.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been 
tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  every  article  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  each  article  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected  or  the  design  made. 
Profusely   illustrated.     243   pages.     5x7.     Cloth. $1.00 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILDINGS.— Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  illustrations.  A  most  valuable 
work  full  of  ideas,  suggestions,  plans,  etc.,  for  the 
construction  of  barns  and  outbuildings,  by  prac- 
tical writers.  Chapters  are  devoted  to  the  economic 
erection  and  use  of  barns,  grain  barns,  horse  barns, 
cattle  barns,  sheep  barns,  corn  houses,  smoke  houses. 
ice  houses,  pig  pens,  granaries,  etc.  There  are  like- 
wise chapters  upon  bird  houses,  dog  houses,  tool 
sheds,  ventilators,  roofs  and  roofing,  doors  and  fast- 
enings, workshops  poultry  houses,  manure  sheds, 
barnya'rds,  root  pits,  *etc.  235  pages.  6x7  Inchei. 
Cloth,   $1.00. 
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Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
-^^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening-,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc.,  under  able  professors 
in  leading-  colleges. 

2SO  Pagt  Catalogut  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dept.  480       Springfield,  Mass. 


We  will  give  you  this 
superb  violin  absolutely  FREE.  Wonderful  new  system.  We 
will  teach  you  by  note  in  your  home.  Violinists  make  big 
money.  We  guarantee  to  make  you  a  player  or  no  charge. 
Complete  outfit  FREE.  Write  to  SLINGERLAND'S  School 
of    Music,    Dept.    34,    Auditorium    Bldg.,    Chicago,    111. 


Short -Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
tuio,  and  writing  of  the  Short -Story,  taught  by 
J.  I5er»  Esenwein.  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown.  Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  Home  Corre«|»on«1eiice  School 
l>ept.  SS3,  Springfield,  M»i^<«. 


MORE 


Good  Paying  Positions 

are  offered  us  than  we  have  graduates  to  fill. 
We  give  individual  instruction  which  enables 
our  students  to  graduate  quickly  and  assures 
progress  to  backward  students.  Qualify  for 
one  of  these  good  positions.  Winter  Term 
begins   January  2nd. 

WRITE  TO  DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 
J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  PrincipaL 


IS  YOUR  TIME 
INSURED  ? 


It  depends  upon  how  you  value  time,  whe- 
ther your  time  is  insured  or  whether  it 
will  be  an  irretrievable  loss.  You  should 
insure  your  time  by  using  it  to  advantage. 
If  you  study  now  it  will  bring  big  divi- 
dends in  the  future.  If  you  let  your  time 
flitter  away  now  your  future  is  uncertain. 
You  can  insure  against  the  future  by  tak- 
ing a  proper  business  training  in  a  reliable 
school.  The  Kennedy  School  makes  a 
specialty  of  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography. 

Use    the    present    moment    to 
advantage.      Send    us    a    post- 
card   for    our    beautiful    pros- 
*    pectus.     Address 

THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL 


570  Bloor  Street  West 


Toronto 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.    Address  Dept.    § 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
806  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


prepai'^d^ 


The  better  positions  go  to  the  quali- 
fied man.  We  can  prepare  you  for 
better  positions  and  larger  salaries. 
We  have  a  staff  of  efficient  teachers 
to  train  our  students. 

TAKE  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO- 
DAY BY  SENDING  POST  CARD 
FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE,  GIV- 
ING   FULL    PARTICULARS. 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Y.M.C.A.  Bldg..  Yonge  St.. 


Toronto  Ontario 


LANGUAGE  PILLS.— "I  like 
your  method  the  more  I  study 
it,  and  I  think  your  way  of 
adding  to  one's  vocabulary  is  even  better  than 
sugar-coated  language  pills." — D.  C.  A.,  Hartney, 
Man. 

If  you  wish   to  learn   a  language  for  SCHOOL  or 
for  LIFE,  use  the  DB  BRISAY  METHOD. 

Latin,   French,   German,   Spanish,  by  mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,  416    Bank    St.,  Ottawa. 
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Section 


Be  Particular  in  the  Reading 
That  Goes  Into  Your  Home 

DO  NOT  ENVY  THEM. 

Farmer's  Magazine  has  endeavored  to  dignify  the  farm  homes  by  placing  within 
their  reach  a  magazine  that  would  place  the  Business  of  Farming  in  its  proper  place 
before  all  readers.  Too  long  we  have  been  allowing  our  farm  boys  and  girls  to  envy 
the  professions  and  the  other  business  enterprises.  At  the  distance  of  the  farm  from 
these,  they  see  only  the  big  income  and  the  glamor  of  publicity  of  business  and  social 
Ufe. 

The  family  does  not  see  the  cost  of  getting  these;  the  eternal  grind  to  remain 
in  the  front;  the  monotonous  times  of  the  big  body  of  city  employees,  as  well  as  the 
closed-in  home  surroundings.  The  money  returns  also  are  big  only  to  one  man  in  a 
hundred. 

HEAVEN  IS  AROUND  YOU. 

Whereas  on  the  farm,  the  blessings  of  intimate  association  with  nature;  the  joy 
of  out-of-doors,  the  possibilities  of  better  business  methods  increasing  the  farm 
output,  the  general  health  and  moral  superiority  of  the  country  home,  are  overlooked. 
All  this  is  reversed  on  the  pages  of  every  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine.  The  farm  is 
dignified,  the  business  of  farming  is  discussed,  and  the  independence  of  the  farmer 
maintained. 

NO  ENDS  TO  SERVE. 

The  Publishers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  have  only  one  interest  to  serve,  and  that 
is,  better  life  for  the  farmer.    The  company  is  controlled  by  no  outside  capital. 

Farmer's  Magazine  contains  no  insidious  appeals  and  lays  no  powder  magazines 
under  agriculture.  The  greatest  good  of  our  country  homes  is  the  slogan  of  the 
magazine. 

OUR  SUCCESS  IS  GRATIFYING. 

The  success  of  the  past  year  of  the  magazine  has  been  most  encouraging.  Farmers 
in  every  province  of  Canada  are  reading  every  issue.  The  kindly  words  of  praise  are 
most  appreciated. 

Our  new  covers  and  the  quality  of  the  reading  matter  of  past  issues  is  a  guar- 
antee of  future  worth.     Here  are  a  few  encomiums: 

"Your  magazine  is  a  fine  one  indeed.  We  all  like  it." — Miss  Robinson,  Ceres 
of  Dominion  Grange. 

"I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  issues." — E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A.,  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Agriculture. 

"This  is  an  up-to-date  magazine,  in  time  with  all  modern  improvements  in  agri- 
culture."— J.  G.  Taggart,  B.S.A.,  District  Representative,  Frontenac. 

'  *  We  are  preserving  our  copies  for  future  reference. ' ' — L.  Routledge,  Oak  Ridges. 

"I  hope  all  farmers  will  see  to  it  that  they  get  a  copy  of  Farmer's  Magazine 
regularly. ' ' — Henry  Fitzpatrick,  Wright,  Quebec. 

"I  should  not  like  to  miss  a  copy  of  Farmer's." — H.  Henken,  New  Brigden, 
Alta. 

"I  appreciate  Farmer's  Magazine  very  much  and  I  must  have  every  copy." — 
E.  W.  White,  Sardis,  B.C. 

The  March  issue  will  contain  one  or  two  articles  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  into  this  issue,  as  well  as  some  leading  matter  on  orchard,  live  stock,  poultry, 
market  gardening.  Farm  House  Building,  and  making  money  from  chestnuts. 

See  that  your  neighbor's  home  gets  a  copy. 

It  is  to  your  advantage  to    mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 


Farmer's  Magazine 

LENDS    DIGNITY  TO   THE    FARM    READING 

OUCCESS  is  nothing  more 
^^     or  less  than  having 
common   sense  enough    to 
know  what  you  ought   to 
have,  plus  the  gumption  to 
go  after  it  and   keep  after 
it  until  you  get  it. 

• 
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OXFORDS 
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PETER     WHITE.    K.C., 

President  of  the 

Eastern     Ontario     Live 

Stock   Association 


MR. 
J.  H.  GRISDALE.  B.S.A.. 

Director  of  the 

Dominion  Experimental 

Farms. 


MR.     JOHN    BRIGHT. 
The  New  Commissioner  of  Live  Stock  for  Canadi 
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A     REVIEW     OF     RURAL     LIFE 


THE  REFERENDUM  ON  THE  NAVY 

The  people  of  Canada  should  have  a  chance  to  pass  upon  the  Navy  pro- 
posals by  means  of  the  referendum.  No  vote  of  the  people  has  yet  turned  on 
this  question.  It  is  the  greatest  question  affecting  us  as  a  nation  that  has 
ever  come  up  in  our  history.    And  the  people  can  be  trusted. 

It  is  this  assumption  of  undelegated  power  that  has  brought  the  present 
agitation  with  Anglo-Saxon  countries  against  the  old  Party  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, in  favor  of  direct  legislation.  We  have  had  too  many  instances  of 
it  in  Canada.  Too  many  corporations  and  parties  in  the  state,  have  been 
granted  privileges  by  a  parliament  that  has  had  no  mandate  for  so  doing.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  passed  his  Navy  Act  under  such  a  protest.  His  previous  elec- 
tions had  not  hinged  upon  the  question  at  all.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  un- 
dertaking was  the  main  thing  before  the  electors,  under  which  the  slogan  of, 
^let  Laurier  finish  his  work,'  was  so  well  used. 

The  present  cabinet  swung  into  power  under  the  Reciprocity  proposals. 
The  Navy  Act  was  strenuously  objected  to,  by  the  Nationalists  who  had  form- 
ed a  coalition  with  Mr.  Borden,  on  the  question  to  the  people.  Such  has  not 
been  done. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  present  Government,  and  a  just  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  in  all  parts,  that  an  opportunity  be  given  the  people 
of  Canada  to  speak  on  this  question.  And  that  voice  ought  to  be  obtained  by 
means  of  a  referendum.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  government  coupled  the  Reci- 
procity question  with  their  appeal  to  the  country  doubtless  with  the  hope  of 
swinging  back  into  power  on  the  strength  of  it.  This  action  has  beclouded  the 
issue.  Such  action  always  will  do  so.  The  people  demand  that  the  question 
be  submitted  to  them  in  a  way  that  the  answer  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Why  do  the  rulers  fear  the  voice  of  the  people?  Can  not  we  trust  our- 
selves to  do  the  correct  thing?  Have  we  not  as  much  of  the  average  wisdom 
in  our  craniums,  that  has  obtained  in  the  heads  of  our  not-above-the-average 
members  of  parliament? 

We  call  for  the  referendum.  The  Borden  Government  is  in  duty  bound  to 
submit  the  whole  question  of  a  Navy  to  the  people. 
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THE  EMPIRE  IN  THE   PEACE 
RIVER 

The  vision  that  floats  before  the  eyes 
of  Deputy-Minister  of  Agriculture,  Geo. 
Harcourt,  of  Alberta,  is  soon  to  be  visu- 
alized. There  is  a  mighty  empire  of 
people  coming  to  inhalDit  the  Peace 
River  country. 

From  the  maps  in  his  office  Mr.  Har- 
court grows  truly  optimistic  when  he 
points  out  that  the  Isothermal  lin*..^ 
that  is,  the  lines  that  tell  of  equal  tem- 
peratures over  the  earth's  surface,  run 
from  a  little  south  of  Alaska  across  Al- 
berta, North  of  Edmonton,  dipping 
down  into  Southern  Manitoba  and 
thence  into  the  States  and  crossing  On- 
tario through  the  fruit  belt  of  Niagara. 

'This  teaches  us,"  said  he,  ''that  we 
have  as  good  a  climate  up  here  as  they 
have  in  Southern  Ontario,  and  means 
that  the  productions  of  these  parts  will 
yet  astonish  the  world.  Besides  we 
have  little  wind,  the  land  has  consider- 
able timber  and  is  underlaid  with  coal, 
oil,  salt  and  gas." 

The  explanation  of  this,  as  was  point- 
ed out  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  of 
Canada  some  years  ago  in  its  report  on 
the  Mackenzie  Basin,  is  that  the  Japan- 
ese current  in  the  Pacific,  strikes  Alas- 
ka, and  the  warm  air  is  carried  across 
the  valley  at  the  upper  end  of  British 
Columbia.  The  Japanese  current  is  as 
important  to  the  West  as  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  to  the  East.  For  this  reason 
it  is  argued  that  the  Peace  River  Coun- 
try, into  which,  already  thousands  of 
settlers  have  gone,  will  support  a  diver- 
sified farming  population  that  will  yet 
be  an  important  part  of  Canada. 

Apple  trees  were  planted  last  year 
100  miles  north  of  Edmonton  and 
promise  to  grow  to  maturity.  The  last 
report  of  the  U.  S.  Experiment  Station 
at  Sitka,  Alaska,  shows  that  the  apples 
planted  there  in  1903  have  ripened 
fruit  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Among 
these  is  the  Yellow  Transparent,  an  ap- 
ple well-known  in  older  parts  of  Can- 


Over  200,000  square  miles  of  land 


near  Edmonton  is  ready  foi-  settlement, 
while  there  is  an  immense  hinterland 
even  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  where 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  ripened  in  Sept- 
ember last  year. 

The  Alberta,  Peace  River  and  East- 
ern Railway  Company,  owning  800,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  district,  is  buildins; 
a  system  of  1,450  miles  from  Hudson's  , 

Bay  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Lord  Farrer  '| 
V.C.,  a  director  of  large  railway  enter- 
prises in  Great  Britain,  is  the  capitalist 
behind  the  scheme.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  are  already  into  the 
heart  of  the  district  with  a  splendid  ser- 
vice. The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  will 
soon  be  finished  to  Prince  Rupert.  The 
C.  P.  R.  which  has  been  slow  in  getting 
into  this  country  are  about  ready  with 
their  high  level  bridge  over  the  Saskat- 
chewan into  Edmonton. 

The  first-named  railway  corporation 
are  planning  to  bring  in  ?e1  tiers,  for  a 
railway  is  little  good  without  them. 
They  propose  to  settle  1,500  experienc- 
ed farmers  from  South  Africa  on  these 
lands. 

It  is  therefore  that  we  reason  that  the 
future  of  Canada  looks  rosy  for  years. 
The  people  are  coming.  Money  is 
coming. 

Farmers  are  producing  greater  year- 
ly additions  to  our  material  wealth,  and 
so  long  as  these  conditions  prevail  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  are  engaged  in 
their  legitimate  vocations  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  the  end  of  the 
expansion  is  yet  a  long  way  off. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  of  the  Bank  of 
Commerce  advises  caution  in  specula- 
tion. The  curse  of  many  Western 
towns  has  been  their  excessive  lot-sub- 
division schemes  whereby  people  of 
small  means  have  been  induced  to  buy 
lots,  seen  only  on  paper,  and  located 
where  even,  the  town  clerk  of  the  place, 
knows  not.  One  of  the  problems  of 
civic  government  in  the  West  lies  in  a 
remedying  of  this  evil.  The  tax  sys- 
tems are  along  the  right  tack  and  alto- 
gether the  West  is  in  a  most  healthy 
condition  for  1913. 
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INSIDIOUS  JPOLITICS 

The  National  Review,  a  High  Tory 
magazine  published  in  England,  in  its 
January  issue  takes  a  questionable 
means  of  discrediting  Lloyd  George  and 
his  activities  on  behalf  of  Great  Bri- 
tain's down-and-out  classes.  The  article 
calls  attention  to  the  salary  of  the  Chan- 
cellor and  to  the  fact  that  he  is  build- 
ing a  new  house  and  putting  his  son  into 
a  commercial  concern  in  which  the  ex- 
master  of  Elibank  is  a  member.  The 
sneering  references  to  these  outward 
signs  of  creature  comforts,  certainly  op- 
tional to  every  British  subject,  are  made 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Lloyd 
George's  work  for  the  betterment  of 
the  common  people. 

The  National  Review  by  such  an  ap- 
peal, at  once  tacitly  admits  that  there 
is  poverty,  destitution  and  inequality  in 
the  political  and  commercial  life  of  the 
British  Isles.  With  such  an  admission 
there  must  follow  an  equal  responsibil- 
ity for  those  conditions,  and  the  Na- 
tional Review  must  regard  its  readers 
in  a  very  pessimistic  light,  if  it  deems 
them  quite  capable  of  accepting  such 
logic.  But  perhaps  this  high  tory 
journal  only  circulates  among  the  pri- 
vileged classes  who  fatten  on  the  in- 
equality that  exists  among  the  popula- 
tion and  as  such  are  blind  to  the  re- 
forms that  are  long  overdue. 

Not  only  does  this  knowledge  of 
these  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
view, demand  some  action  by  way  of 
address,  but  it  renders  vicious,  the  at- 
tack on  the  minister  in  question  by 
appealing  to  the  baser  passions  that  are 
always  latent  in  a  certain  portion  of 
humanity. 

''With  all  their  houses  and  all  this 
money,  how  dare  he  face  the  poor," 
concludes  this  truly  lofty  and  logical 
appeal.  It  smatters  of  the  old  might- 
have-been-sold  -  for  -  much  -  argument 
u?ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era. 

Farmers  in  Canada  know  as  yet  little 
about  the  misery  and  abject  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  cities  and  rural  plac- 
es in  Great  Britain.     Possibly  the  new 


Mr.  J.  G.  Taggart,  B.  S.A.,  District  Represen- 
tative for  Frontenac  County,  who  ably  dis- 
cussed feeding  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  Eastern 
Dairymen's  Association  at  Kingston  in  Janu- 
ary.   He  is  a  Nova  Scotia  boy. 

comers  to  Canada's  free  land  and  equal 
opportunities  will  resent  such  appeals 
when  it  comes  their  turn  to  say  if  the 
same  conditions  must  re-appear  here. 
The  farmers  are  fighting  stern  battles 
on  Canadian  soil.  They  are  breaking 
ground  as  an  advance  guard  for  an  in- 
dustrial army  that  is  soon  to  follow  up. 
The  future  welfare  of  agriculture  and 
of  labor,  depends  upon  the  sane  and 
righteous  views  of  government  and  leg- 
islation that  are  held  by  the  tillers  of 
the  soil. 

® , 


THE  GRAIN  BLOCKADE 

There  is  little  being  heard  from  the 
West  this  year  about  a  grain  blockade. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  conditions 
there  are  satisfactory  by  any  means. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  grain  yet  in 
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the  fields  that  cannot  get  cars  for  its 
transportation. 

The  weather  is  dry  and  cold  and  so 
there  is  no  cry  from  the  farms  that  their 
grain  is  spoiling.  People  in  the  East 
hear  a  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
West,  and  they  read  so  many  contra- 
dictory reports  that  they  are  really  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  ones  are  authentic. 
Moreover,  the  optimism  of  the  West  is 
of  such  stern  stuff,  that  big'  losses  and 
troubles  are  passed  over  lightly.  For  in- 
stance, last  year,  whole  miles  of  stooked 
wheat  could  be  seen  rotting  in  the  fields 
along  the  railway  lines  from  Winnipeg 
West.  The  writer  passed  over  farms  in 
Saskatchewan  where  the  blackened 
shocks  of  grain  next  the  roadway  were 
tossed  out  to  clear  them  for  the  1913 
operations.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat 
were  bunrt  up  in  the  stook. 

These  farmers  who  lost  were  never 
heard  from.  No  long  wail  of  woe  ever 
reached  the  outside  world.  Some  people 
have  remarked  that  a  loss  of  such  mag- 
nitude in  the  East  would  be  the  subject 
of  black  headlines  and  Jeremiads  for 
months. 

This  is  again  the  spirit  of  the  new 
country.  A  fall  down  to-day,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  spring  onward  to-morrow. 
This  overlooking  of  oppression,  and 
this  light  regard  for  inequalities  in 
transportation  and  money  advantages, 
is  the  very  chance  that  the  shark  seeks 
to  carry  on  his  nefarious  work.  The 
economic  commercial  evils  that  the 
West  suffers  are  real  things  and  the 
farmers  are  showing  that  they  are 
studying  more  and  deeper  and  some 
day  they  will  assert  themselves. 

According  to  F.  W.  Green  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Grain  Growers,  there  are 
many  parts  of  that  province  where  the 
grain  still  stands  out  in  open  bins  at 
the  stations  awaiting  cars  for  shipment, 
with  all  the  available  elevators  full. 

Prices,  too,  for  this  wheat  are  down 
to  50  cents  and  60  cents  per  bushel  to 
these  farmers.  "Why  not  a  $35,000,- 
000  contribution  to  wipe  out  the  fouler 
blotch  and  deeper  stained  debt  Canada 
owes  to  Western  Agriculturists."  said 
Mr.  Green.     ''They  have  made  Canada 


and  given  her  a  name  that  echoes  round 
the  world  and  they  are  carrying  on  an 
economic  struggle  with  an  entirely  in- 
adequate unpracticable  storage  and 
transportation  system." 


■®- 


SIR  JAMES  AND    REFORM 

The  Premier  of  Ontario  has  placed 
himself  in  a  most  unenviable  position 
by  his  logical  following  out  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  bluff.  Sir  James  Whitney 
has  apparently  prided  himself  on  the 
fact  that  he  could  say,  ''no"  with  a 
sound  like  the  crack  of  a  doom.  He 
had  built  up  for  himself  a  reputation 
for  the  autocratic  disposal  of  debatable 
questions,  regardless  of  the  views  of 
the  advocates,  whether  from  a  liberal 
or  a  conservative. 

In  many  cases  this  attitude  is  re- 
garded by  people  as  one  of  strength  and 
wisdom.  It  takes  a  strong  mind  to  pose 
as  a  strong  man  all  the  time.  Jupiter 
was  a  God  for  hurling  thunderbolts, 
and  if  these  bolts  fell  contrary  to  the 
general  views  of  rightness,  or  foul  of 
the  worshippers,  the  whole  thing  was 
settled  by  an  advocation  of  his  omni- 
potence and  his  omniscience.  But 
worship  of  a  political  head,  usurping 
some  of  these  attributes  is  denied  to  him 
by  the  fact  of  reason  being  enthroned 
in  the  body  politic. 

The  latest  pronunciamento  from  the 
Premier,  is  that  he  will  have  none  of 
this  Tax  Reform  movement.  It  is  the 
product  of  the  brains  of  a  few  irrespon- 
sible journalists,  he  says.  The  ques- 
tion of  local  option  in  tax  ^  reform, 
whereby,  a  people  ar^  to  be  given  the 
right  to  say  whether  they  shall  be  taxed 
for  improvements  on  an  equal  basis 
with  land  values,  is  therefore  denied 
Ontario,  no  matter  how  many  may  de- 
mand it. 

A  recent  vote  in  Toronto  gave  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  it.  Con- 
servative journals  in  various  parts  of 
the  province  have  been  advocating  this 
measure  and  have  openly  broken  with 
their  party  on  the  question. 
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The  fact  is,  that  the  majority  of  the 
Conservative  party  favor  the  retirement 
of  Sir  James  from  the  leadership,  pre- 
ferring to  work  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  Mr.  Hanna.  Sir  James  has  car- 
ried his  autocratic  way  into  the  caucuses 
of  the  party,  as  well  as  into  all  inter- 
views from  persons  or  departments. 
This  question  of  one  man  rule  is  not 
at  all  agreeable  to  any  democratic  body 
of  men.  The  Provincial  Secretary  has 
proven  himself  a  master  of  diplomacy 
as  well  as  one  of  the  few  cabinet  mem- 
bers who  have  shown  real  ability  in  his 
executive  and  administrative  work.  The 
question  of  how  to  arrive  at  the  read- 
justment is  what  is  troubling  the  Con- 
servatives of  the  Ontario  House.  If 
the  Premier  could  be  induced  to  accept 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
succession  to  Sir  John  Gibson,  an  easy 
way  would  be  open  for  this  shuffle. 
Under  such  a  much-to-be-desired  re- 
arrangement, the  departments  would  no 
doubt  be  able  to  work  out  their  own 
policies  in  a  better  manner,  and  that  of 
agriculture  especially,  grow  in  strength. 


■@- 


NOT  ABSCONDERS 

Hearsay  has  often  been  credited  with 
the  statement  that  farmers  were  not 
good  clients  for  bank  loans  because  of 
their  unreliability. 

This  whole  accusation  falls  to  the 
ground  upon  inquiry  into  the  facts, 
just  as  does  another  theory  that  farm- 
ers' wives  are  the  biggest  suppliers  of 
the  insane  asylums.  Both  are  false. 
Bankers  in  almost  every  town  in  Can- 
ada will  tell  you  that  their  losses  from 
farm  defalcations  are  almost  nothing. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
manufacturers  or  other  classes  of  the 
community.  Dun's  report  in  a  recent 
issue  says:  "Examination  of  the  failure 
returns  according  to  occupation,  shows 
that  defaults  were  more  numerous  than 
in  1911  in  seven  of  the  fifteen  manu- 
facturing classes,  with  increases  of  7 
each  in  the  iron  and  printing  trades,  6 
in  earthenware,  4  in  milling,  3  in  chem- 


Pi-iucess  Patricias  sister,  tlie  Crown  Princess 
of  Sweden. 


cals  and  drugs,  2  in  machinery  and  1  in 
the  miscellaneous  group." 

The  Dominion  Government  have 
done  nothing  to  relieve  the  farm  money 
situation.  Already  private  enterprises 
are  springing  up,  for  this  purpose. 

Farmers  must  have  cheaper  money. 
They  have  paid  10  and  12  per  cent, 
rates  on  first-class  security  too  long. 
Canada,  instead  of  leading  the  world 
in  reforms,  is  already  lagging  behind 
the  older  countries  in  many  regards. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  the  party  system 
of  government  is  being  discredited  by 
nearly  every  farm  organization  in  Can- 
ada. 


■®- 


PURE  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  examining  the 
Paris  Green  and  Lead  Arsenate  sent  out 
by  the  manufacturers  for  distribution 
among  the  farmers  and  fruitgrowers. 
Advices  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  to  the  effect  that  several  firms 
have  recently  been  fined  for  false  brand- 
ing and  adulteration  of  these  goods. 
It  is  most  essential  to  the  fruitgrowers 
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of  Canada  that  Canadian  goods  of  this 
kind  be  kept  up  fully  to  the  standard 
that  is  claimed  for  them.  Not  only  does 
the  American  Government  demand  a 
certain  standard  for  all  its  preparations, 
but  it  requires  the  manufacturer  to  have 
the  chemical  analysis  labelled  on  the 
package. 

In  the  cases  in  point,  the  packages  of 
Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate  were 
found  to  contain  considerable  less 
amount  of  the  active  principle  than  the 
label  called  for. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  that  Canada  be 
as  strict  in  this  regard.  The  fruitgrower 
depends  upon  his  chemicals  for  the  suc- 
cess that  shall  attend  his  season's  work. 
He  is  not  a  chemist.  He  has  no  way  of 
determining  the  strength  of  his  poisons. 
It  is  thus  the  clear  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  watch  all  these  goods  and  to 
promptly  report  any  violations  without 
fear  or  favor.  The  people  must  be  pro- 
tected against  greed  and  deception.  Just 
as  the  United  States  is  awaking  to  their 
economic  injustices,  and  to  their  sub- 
servience to  the  big  interests,  so  in  Can- 
ada, the  mills  of  God  are  grinding. 


THE  GRANGE  AND  ITS  POLICIES 

The  Dominion  Grange  has  just  com- 
pleted another  annual  session  in  the  city 
of  Toronto.  Although  the  attendance 
was  less  than  formerly  the  enthusiasm 
and  deliberations  were  quite  equal  to 
anything  heretofore. 

A  forward  step  was  taken  when  they 
decided  to  raise  a  fund  to  place  an  or- 
ganizer in  the  field.  It  is  felt  that  there 
should  be  one  man  who  could  devote 
his  time  to  organization  work  and  to 
the  superintendence  of  already  exist- 
ing local  divisions.  The  proposal  met 
with  a  hearty  response,  following  the 
reading  of  the  secretary's  report  which 
pointed  out  that  the  present  loose  meth- 
ods of  the  work  were  liable  to  lead  to  a 
total  dissolution  -of  this  historic  old 
body. 

It  is  notoriously  bad  feature  of  farm- 
ers that  they  are  too  willing  to  be  led 
and  governed  by  others,  so  long  as  they 


can  criticise  and  yet  have  none  of  the 
funds  to  meet.  They  should  be  self- 
centred.  They  must  be  independent  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  anything. 

It  is  this  one  feature  of  relying  on  the 
outside  leadership  that  is  destroying  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  farmer.  The 
Grange,  if  it  realizes  its  worth,  and  gets 
rid  of  a  considerable  amount  of  the  ab- 
stractions that  fetter  it,  will  be  just  the 
organization  to  develop  in  our  young 
farmers  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
tongue  that  will  stand  the  whole  agri- 
cultural body  in  good  stead. 

There  many  good  resolutions  en- 
dorsed. The  demand  for  a  referendum 
on  the  Navy  question  was  unanimous. 
They  re-asserted  their  demand  for  wid- 
er markets  and  for  a  reform  in  the 
assessment  laws.  Parcels  Post  was  call- 
ed for,  as  it  would  bring  relief  to  the 
consumers  in  the  city  as  well  as  return 
to  the  farm  a  more  just  proportion  of 
the  prices  paid  for  farm  products. 

Yet  there  is  something  lacking  in  the 
cement  that  binds  the  Grangers  to- 
gether. It  appears  that  there  is  no  tan- 
gible connection,  no  questions  of  ma- 
terial advantage  that  claim  their  atten- 
tions and  fire  their  ambitions.  This 
side  of  farm  organizations,  has  been 
supplied  in  the  West  by  the  Grain 
Growers,  who,  besides  the  social  and 
educative  advantages,  have  commercial 
activities  that  chain  the  members  to- 
gether. 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Cana- 
dian Council  of  Agriculture  should  act 
in  the  formation  of  Agricultural  Loan 
Banks.  They  could  easily  start  some 
agitation  for  a  thorough  discussion  in 
the  local  lodges,  and  outline  a  plan  for 
its  working.  Another  opportunity  is  in 
the  canning  business  in  Ontario.  In 
fact  there  are  a  multitude  of  ways  that 
the  organization  could  engross  attention 
and  wield  a  mighty  influence  if  the 
same  amount  of  energy  were  directed 
that  way,  as  is  directed  in  the  framing 
of  resolution  timbers. 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a 
rich  man  who  is  a  friend  of  the  farm. 
Let  him  support  or  help  to  support  the 
organizer  who  is  to  go  into  the  field. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  SHADE  TREES 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies 
in  passing  along  country  highways  are 
too  often  guilty  of  destroying  the  shade 
trees  in  front  of  the  farms.  Their 
ruthless  dealing  with  those  trees  has  in- 
censed many  a  farmer,  who,  upon  pro- 
test, is  met  with  the  reply  that  they 
have  the  authority  of  the  law  to  pro- 
ceed. 

This  is  not  strictly  correct.  Farmers 
have  a  vested  right  in  such  things  and 
by  the  common  law  of  England,  have 
the  right  to  be  consulted  and  regarded 
in  the  erection  of  poles  in  front  of  their 
property. 

The  same  objection  holds  against 
railway  companies.  At  present  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  construction  work  going 
on,  and  the  construction  companies  en- 
tering upon  the  land,  cut  down  shade 
trees  at  their  will  and  then  refuse  to 
make  any  remuneration  for  them.  Cas- 
es like  this,  have  recently  been  the  sub- 
ject of  arbitration  in  Ontario  where 
farmers  claim  that  they  have  been  re- 
fused simple  justice  and  have  been 
frightened  into  accepting  a  settlement. 

A  recent  case  in  New  York  has  just 
been  decided  upon,  that  bears  some 
light  in  this  situation. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  has  confirmed  a 
judgment  of  the  lower  court,  fixing 
what  may  be  called  a  good  round  value 
of  trees  in  that  city. 

A  construction  company  doing  some 
work  on  a  street  found  that  the  trees 
hindered  their  progress.  They  there- 
upon cut  dDwn  the  trees  without  so 
much  as  considering  for  one  moment 
their  value  to  the  owner's  property. 

Suit  was  at  once  brought  against  the 
company,  the  damages  being  laid  at 
$500  for  each  tree  cut  down.  The 
plaintiff  recovered  for  the  full  amount 
as  the  value  of  the  trees,  and  the  court 
added  $1,000  more  for  punitive  dam- 
ages. It  was  this  verdict  which  was 
carried  to  the  Appellate  Court  and  has 
been  sustained. 

Five  hundred  dollars  may  seem  a 
large  stim  for  a  tree  in  the  city,  but  it 


The  old  gun  that  fired  the  first  shot  in  the 
Riel  rebellion,  now  standing  at  the  R.N.W. 
M.P.  Barracks,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  The 
wife  of  the  superintendent,  Major  Routledge, 
with  their  daughter,  Isabel,  seated  on  the 
carriage,  may  be  seen  in  the  centre. 


must  be  remembered  that  the  value  of 
the  tree  as  kindling  wood  or  as  lumber, 
or  even  as  the  material  for  house-trim 
or  furniture,  is  not  the  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  tree  required  many  years 
to  grow.  It  not  only  adorned  the  prop- 
erty, but  it  afforded  health,  comfort,  en- 
joyment and  protection  to  its  owners. 
Its  place,  when  destroyed  could  not  be 
filled  by  another  tree  inside  of  fifteen, 
twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  loss  of  a  shade  tree  in  the  coun- 
try is  equally  as  hurtful  to  many  farm- 
ers. It  has  taken  long  years  to  pro- 
duce them  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Canadian  courts  will  regard  these 
things  in  as  sensible  a  way  as  did  the 
New  York  one. 


AMERICANS  COMING  TO  CANADA 

The  Labor  Gazette  for  December, 
gives  a  statement  of  the  Homestead  en- 
tries in  the  Western  Provinces  as  well 
as  the  nationalities  of  the  people  taking 
them  up,  during  the  month  of  October. 
These  are  comp>lete  for  the  whole  of  the 
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West  with  the  exception  of  the  Peace 
River  District  which  would  account  for 
considerably  more. 

The  number  of  people  represented 
by  entries  was  5,326.  Of  these  190 
went  to  Manitoba,  1,213  to  Saskatche- 
wan, 877  to  Alberta  and  20  to  British 
Columbia. 

Looking  up  their  origin,  it  is  found 
that  180  came  from  Ontario  and  48 
from  Quebec;  Canadians  returning 
from  the  States  19;  Americans  578; 
English  281 ;  Scotch  60 ;  Irish  28 ;  Ger- 
mans 53;  Austro-Hungarians  119; 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  124,  and  Rus- 
sians 90. 

Now,  the  Conservative  Party  of  Can- 
ada, made  a  big  mistake  during  the  last 
election  in  branding  the  majority  of 
these  incoming  American  settlers  as 
disloyal.      This  talk  was  resented  by 


hundreds  of  these  settlers  in  many  parts 
of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  who  have 
come  to  Canada  to  abide  by  the  laws  in 
many  cases,  adopting  from  choice  this 
life  under  the  free  government  of  a 
British  nation. 

Politics  do  queer  things  with  many 
people.  It  is  explained  only  on  the 
basis  that  we  explain  the  actions  of  the 
crowd  or  the  mob.  It  is  a  pyschological 
question.  Ordinarily  sensible  and  well- 
balanced,  many  men,  during  an  election 
fight,  will  be  carried  away  into  the  most 
unheard  of  and  unreasonable  actions. 
This  calling  in  question  the  loyalty  and 
motives  of  American  settlers  in  Canada, 
during  the  last  general  election  was  one 
that  the  body  of  the  Conservative  party, 
no  doubt,  were  not  entirely  in  sympathy 
with.  It  is  this  renegade  element  in 
both  parties  that  dishonors  the  whole. 


THE    GRANGE     ON     EDUCATION 


Eeviewing  briefly  the  Education  Eeports  of  previous  years,  we  would  again  call 
attention  to  the  following: 

(1)  The  advisability  of  improving  and  extending  continuation  class  work  in  rural 
schools,  of  encouraging  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  by  means  of  school  gardens 
and  nature  study,  and  of  extending  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  so  as  to  permit  of 
more  advanced  work,  to  the  end  that  the  work  advised  be  carried  out,  recommend  that 
the  grant  to  Public  Schools  be  largely  increased. 

(2)  A  reduction  in  that  rigidity  and  uniformity  of  school  work  which  is  imposed 
upon  us  by  bureaucratic  control.  Teachers  ought  to  be  given  more  liberty,  and  examina- 
tions should  not  be  emphasized  so  much. 

(3)  The  propriety  of  teaching  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  both  by 
information  concerning  the  mechanism  of  our  social  and  political  life,  and  by  concrete 
object  lessons  given  through  democratic  school  organization. 

(4)  The  dangers  that  are  inseparable  from  the  growth  of  military  drill  in  our  schools, 
tending  to  the  increase  of  international  antipathies  and  the  development  of  a  narrow 
sense  of  national  self-sufficiency,  miscalled  self-respect.  We  desire  especially  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  and  the  Cadet  Corps  as  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  the  propagation  of  militarism. 

We  desire  to  commend  the  educational  work  of  the  District  Eepresentatives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the  good  work  which  they  are 
doing  or  can  do,  may  be  very  widely  extended.  Subordinate  Granges  should  co-operate 
with  the  District  Eepresentatives  in  holding  meetings  and  in  demonstration  work. 

We  desire  again  to  emphasize  the  need  for  more  outdoor  work  in  connection  with 
our  rural  schools. 

— ^Passed  by  Dominion  Grange. 


COST    OF     ELECTRICITY     TO    THE 

FARMER 


Note. — Farmers  in  Ontario  are  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  possibility  lies  in 
the  use  of  electricity  on  the  farm.  Is  it  going  to  be  a  practical  thing  for  them  at  a 
moderate  cost?  In  order  to  shed  some  light  on  this  we  have  secured  an  article  from 
the  Department  of  Physics  at  Guelph.  Every  farmer  will  find  this  of  exceeding  value 
to  him.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  some  other  form  of  power  will  have  to  be  introduced 
on  the  farm.  Is  it  near  at  hand?  Farmer's  Magazine  will  keep  you  posted.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Prof.  W.  H.  Day,  explains  our  present  quest  for  information  that 
really  counts  on  the  farm. 

''Replying  to  your  enquiry  about  the  economy  of  electric  service  on  the  farm, 
I  would  say  that  last  winter  I  conducted  quite  an  extensive  series  of  experiments 
and  have  since  gathered  other  information  upon  this  point,  of  which  study  I  will 
give  you  the  results." — Editor. 


By  Professor  W.  H.  Day,  B.S.A. 


SELECTING  two  motors  and  two 
gasoline  engines  we  used  them  to  grind 
oats  and  3rd  grade  Manitoba  wheat,  the 
latter  of  which  proved  very  hard  to 
grind.  In  all  a  ton  and  a  half  of  each 
was  ground,  half  by  electricity  and 
half  by  gasoline.  The  position  of  the 
grinder  plates  was  marked  so  that  they 
could  always  be  set  the  same  for  both 
kinds  of  power.  The  electric  current 
and  the  gasoline  were  carefully  meas- 
ured in  all  cases.  Four  tests  were  made 
with  each  kind  of  power. 

The  average  cost  of  grinding  100 
pounds  of  grain  was  1.98  or  practically 
2  cents,  with  gasoline  at  20  cents  a  gal- 
lon, but  if  the  gasoline  cost  25  cents 
that  would  increase  the  cost  of  grinding 
100  pounds  to  21/2  cents. 

To  determine  the  cost  of  grinding 
by  electricity^  is  not  an  easy  matter  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  a  farmer 
should  be  able  to  buy  his  electricity  on 
a  meter  rate  and  thus  pay  for  what  he 
uses,  and  no  more.  A  meter  rate  of 
4%  cents  per  k.w.h.  (kilowatt-hour) 
would  make  the  grinding  cost  the  same 
by  electricity  as  by  gasoline.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $280  per  horsepower  per 
year  if  used  constantly,  but  if  used  only 
a  short  time  each  day,  it  would  give 
cheaper  power  than   at  a  flat  rate  of 


$40  or  $50  per  year.  In  Guelph  we 
pay  7%  cents  per  k.w.h.  for  electricity 
for  lighting  purposes. 

METER  RATE  VS.   FLAT  RATE. 

But  I  understand  this  method  is  not 
as  yet  practicable  in  the  country — it 
would  require  a  large  staff  of  men  to 
read  the  meters,  especially  so,  as  they 
would  be  much  farther  apart  than  in 
cities  and  towns.  Hence,  even  if  it 
were  practicable,  the  rate  would  be 
higher  than  in  cities  and  towns  Any 
farming  community  supplied  witjfi 
hydro-electric  power  will  pay  for  it  just 
what  it  costs  to  deliver  the  power  to 
that  community.  It  is  argued  that  if 
a  meter  had  to  be  provided  for  every 
user,  and  a  staff  of  men  paid  to  read 
the  meters,  the  cost  of  delivering  the 
power  would  be  increased  thereby,  and 
the  price  to  the  community  increased  by 
the  same  amount.  Then  a  flat  rate  be- 
ing claimed  to  be  the  cheaper  and  more 
practicable,  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  the  method  adopted,  although  in  it 
there  is  room  for  some  inequality.  Sup- 
pose thirty  users  are  supplied  from  one 
line,  and  each  contracts  for  three  horse- 
power, then  each  is  entitled  to  3  horse- 
power, twenty-four  hours  in  the  day, 
every  day  in  the  year.    Suppose  further 
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that  ten  of  these  men  actually  use  their 
full  quota  of  power,  but  that  the  other 
twenty  use  theirs  on  an  average  only 
6  hours  per  day,  then  these  twenty  men 
are  paying  four  times  as  high  a  rate  as 
the  others  for  the  power  actually  used. 
In  other  words,  the  twenty  are  helping 
to  pay  for  the  power  used  by  the  ten. 
The  blame  for  the  inequality,  of  course, 
rests  with  the  twenty  themselves.  They 
had  the  right  to  use  just  as  much  as 
the  others,  but  did  not  avail  themselves 
of  it  On  a  fiat  rate,  each  user  pays  for 
the  right  to  use  a  certain  amount  of 
power  All  the  users  collectively  must 
pay  for  the  power  actually  used. 

Understand- 
st  an  ding  then 
that  when  hy- 
d  r  0  -  electric 
power  comes 
to  the  farm- 
ers of  a  certain 
community  it 
will  likely  be 
paid  for  on  a 
flat  rate,  let  us 
enquire  what 
that  rate  will 
be.  The  Hon. 
Adam  Beck, 
speaking  at 
Guelph  last 
winter,  stated 
$50  per  horse- 
power  per 
year  as  an  ap- 
proximate fig- 
ure. This  esti- 
mate, I  under- 
stand is  based 
on  supplying  twenty  users  from  one 
line.  I  believe  another  later  estimate  has 
been  made  based  on  the  assumption  that 
250  persons  in  a  township  would  become 
users,  the  permanent  charge  for  each 
being  $20  per  year,  which  covers  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  township  sys- 
tem, the  power  to  be  supplied  at  $30  per 
horsepower  per  year.  Combining  these 
rates  1  horsepower  would  cost  $50,  two, 
$80,  or  $40  per  h.p.,  three,  $110,  or 
$36.66  per  h.p.  For  four  horsepower 
the  rate  would  be  $35  per  h.p.  for  five, 
$34  per  h.p.,  and  for  six  $33.33  per 
h.p.    But  knowing  the  price  per  horse- 


The  farm  buildings  of  F.  H.  Westney,  of  Pickering,  Ont. 
showing  the  wind  power  used.  His  brother  uses  gaso- 
line power,  as  is  shown   in  another  cut. 


power  does  not  enable  us  to  determine 
definitely  the  price  of  grinding,  because 
farmers  will  use  their  power  only  part 
of  the  time.  Suppose  a  farmer  who  pays 
for  one  horsepower  ($50)  uses  the  full 
power  twenty-four  hours  a  day  every 
day  in  the  year,  then  it  costs  him  a 
shade  over  a  half  cent  an  hour,  for  work 
actually  done.  But  if  he  uses  the  one 
horsepower  only  1  hour  each  day  (365 
days)  then  he  is  paying  $50  for  365 
hours  of  actual  work,  which  makes  his 
power  cost  him  13%  cents  an  hour  for 
one  horsepower.  Thus  we  see  in  com- 
puting the  cost  of  grinding  by  electric- 
ity we  must  take  into  consideration  the 

number  o  f 
hours  per  day 
that  the  farm- 
er will  use  his 
power. 

If  he  uses 
the  full 
amount  con- 
tracted for  all 
the  time  for 
power  purpos- 
es, part  of 
which  is  for 
grinding 
grain,  then  his 
grinding  is 
done  very 
cheaply.  On 
this  basis  the 
grinding  in 
our  tests 
would  range 
in  cost  from 
.195  cents  to 
.293  c  e  n  t  s 
for  100  ])ouiul«  of  grain,  which  is 
from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  of  the 
cost  by  gasoline,  but  if  he  uses  his  power 
only  one  hour  a  day  it  will  cost  from 
4  2-3  cents  to  7  cents  to  grind  100 
pounds,  which  is  from  2 1-3  to  3% 
times  as  much  as  by  gasoline.  A  table 
will  show  the  cost  under  various  condi- 
tions. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  order  to  grind  grain  by  electricity  at 
2  cents  per  100  pounds,  the  same  as  by 
gasoline,  the  current  must  be  used  at 
full  strength  from  2  hours,  20  minutes, 
to  3  hours,  31  minutes,  each  and  every 
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TABLE  SHOWING  COST  OF  GRINDING  100   LBS.    OF   GRAIN    BY   EliECTBICITY, 
VARIOUS    RATES    PER   HORSE   POWER   PER   YEAR,  FLAT   RATE. 


AT 


If  full  power  Is  used. 

1st — 24  hours  per  day   

2nd — 12  hours  per  day    

3rd — 6  hours   per  day    

4th— ^3  hours  31  minutes  per  day 
5th — 2  hours  49  minutes  per  day 
6th — 2  hours  41  minutes  per  day 
7th— 2  hours  28  minutes  per  day 
8th — 2  hours  24  minutes  per  day 
9th — 2  hours  20  minutes  per  day 
10th — 1  hour  per  day   


Cost 

$50  per 

h.p. 

cts. 

.293 

.586 

1.172 

2.000 


7.032 


of  grinding   100  lbs.  of  grain   with 

electricity  at 

$40  per    $36.66    $35  per  $34  per    $33.33 

h.p.      per  h.p.    h.p.  h.p.     per  h.p. 

cts.          cts.          cts.  cts.        cts. 

.234         .223         .205  .199         .195 

.468         .446         .410  .398         .390 

.892         .820  .796         .780 


936 
666 


2.000 


.000 


5.616      5.352       4.920 


000 
776 


2.000 
.4.680 


day  in  the  year.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  farmer  must  use  for  power  pur- 
poses or  other  purposes  that  are  just  as 
expensive,  all  the  power  he  contracts  for 
during  the  times  specified,  in  order  to 
get  that  result.  If  he  contracted  for 
3  h.p.  and  then  used  only  1%,  he  would 
have  to  use  it  twice  as  long  as  shown 
by  the  table. 

POWER    REQUIREMENTS    ON    THE    AVER- 
AGE FARM. 

Since  making  these  tests  I  have  ask- 
ed a  large  number  of  farmers  individu- 
ally how  many  hours  a  day  they  could 
use,  say,   3  horsepower.     No  one  has 

E laced  the  figure  anywhere  near  2  1-3 
ours  per  day,  to  say  nothing  about 
3%.  Most  of  them  have  stated  that 
they  might  average  1  horsepower  about 
1  hour  a  day.  If  such  men  were  paying 
for  three  horsepower  their  grinding 
would  cost  about  10  times  as  dear  as  by 


gasoline,  if  paying  for  6  h.p.  thirteen 
times  as  dear — and  they  could  hardly 
buy  less  than  three  if  they  wish  to 
grind,  cut  feed  and  fill  silo  with  the 
motor.  Indeed,  these  men  claim  that 
three  horsepower  would  be  practically 
useless  for  their  heavier  kinds  of  work, 
especially  grinding  and  filling  silo.  In 
our  tests  we  did  some  grinding  with 
a  21/2  h.p.  engine,  and  we  found  it 
would  do  the  work,  although  very  slow- 
\j.  The  same  would  be  true  of  a  3  h.p. 
motor ;  it  would  grind  about  10  bushels 
per  hour,  judging  from  our  tests. 
Whether  a  farmer  can  afford  to  spend 
his  time  in  attendance  upon  such  slow 
operations  is  for  him  to  decide.  The 
motor  itself  needs  little  attention,  but 
those  with  experience  in  grinding  know 
it  is  never  safe  to  get  very  far  away  for 
any  length  of  time — a  nail  may  get  in 
between  the  plates,  or  straw  may  block 
the  feed,  or  the  grain  may  run  too  fast, 
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Plan  of  F.  H.  Westney's  wind  power.  The  windmill  is  set  on  a  70  ft.  tower.  The  cost, 
including  pulleys  and  shafting,  was  $260.  The  mill  grinds  all  the  grain,  pulps  roots, 
and  cuts  straw.  Upwards  of  100  bags  of  grain  per  month  are  ground.  It  will  give 
-%  h.p.,  which  will  drive  a  12  ft.  cutter  box  350  r.p.m.,  besides  driving  a  small  blower 
attached.  Yearly  expenses  are  estimated  by  the  owner,  F.  H.  Westney.  at  $12.75.  which 
includes  allowances  for  depreciation  and  interest  on  capital  invested.  Wind  power  is 
certainly  the  cheapest  kind  of  power,  although  its  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  un- 
evenness   of  the  power  given. 
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choke  the  motor,  throw  the  belt,  etc. 
But  let  us  assume  that  the  farmer  can 
aft'ord  to  give  the  necessary  attendance 
to  a  3  h.p.  outfit,  and  that  the  estimate 
given  me  of  1  horsepower  for  1  hour  a 
day  represents  the  average  farm,  then 
the  grinding  by  electricity  as  already 
pointed  out,  costs  about  ten  times  as 
much  as  by  gasoline.  At  one  pint  of 
gasoline  per  hour  per  horsepower,  the 
usual  basis, 
$9  worth  of 
gasoline 
would  be  am- 
ple to  give  1 
h.p.  1  hour  a 
day  every 
day  in  the 
year.  One  of 
the  men  who 
gave  me  this 
estimate,  and 
who  has  a 
31/2  b.p.  gas- 
oline engine, 
told  me  his 
bill  for  gaso- 
line during 
the  year  was 
only  $5.  But 
let  us  be  lib- 
eral and  say 
the  average 
farmer  will 
require  three 
times  as 
much  power 
as  these  men 
have  told  me, 
i.e.,  3  h.p. 
one  hour  a 
day. 

Here  i  s 
what  3  h.  p. 
1  hour  a 
day  includes: 

Filling  silo — 3  h.p.  not  suffici- 
ent. 

Grinding — 20  days  of  10  hours 
each,  using  full  3  h.p.,  which, 
judging  by  our  tests,  would  grind 
from  2,000  to  2,500  bushels  of 
mixed  grain.  Farmers  tell  me  this 
is  more  than  twice  the  average. 
Pumping — %  hour  every  day, 


Showing  the  gnsollne  engine  house  on  Mnple  Dale  Farm, 
Pickering,  owned  by  a  young  farmer,  W.  H.  Westuey. 
The  arrow  points  to  the  shafting  connections  with  the 
barn. 


using  1  h.p.  This  will  pump  2,500 
gallons  or  621/2  barrels,  from  a  well 
40  feet  deep  or  125  barrels  from  a 
well  20  feet  deep. 

Cutting — 3    days    of    10    hours 
each,  using  full  3  h.p. 

Pulping  Roots — 1/2  h.p.  1  hour 
per  day  for  6  months. 
Sawing — 1  day  of  10  hours,  using 
full  3  h.p.  Washing— 

1-6  h  p.  6 
hours  per 
week. 

Separating 
—1-6  h.p.  1/2 
hour  every 
day. 

Churning 
— 1-6  h.  p. 
1%  hours 
per  week. 

F  a  rm  ers 
will  know 
know  that 
these  estim- 
ates are  liber- 
al for  the 
average  farm 
The  gaso- 
line for  3 
horsepower  1 
hour  a  day 
would  cost 
$27. 

What  about 
lighting  and 
h  eating? 
Now  twelve 
ordinary  in- 
c  a  n  descent 
lamps  equal 
one  horse- 
power. On 
the  average 
farm  four 
lamps  three  hours  a  day  (which  is 
the  same  as  twelve  lamps  one  hour  a 
day)  would  probably  be  a  liberal  esti- 
mate. In  the  winter,  more  might  be 
used,  but  in  the  summer  certainly  less. 
This  adds  another  hour  each  day  for 
our  one  horsepower.  The  average 
farm,  however,  will  not  use  over  20 
gallons  of  coal  oil,  per  year,  worth  20 
cents  a  gallon,  a  total  of  $4.00. 
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Heating  still  remains.  It  has  been 
reported  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  use  of  hydro-electric  power  on  the 
farm  in  Europe  that  the  farmers  of 
Saxony  use  their  electricity  ''to  saw 
their  firewood"  (Farmer's  Magazine, 
Nov.  No.,  p.  71,  col.  1,  lines  4  and  5). 
We  may  take  this  as  conclusive  proof 
that  wood  is  more  economical  than 
electricity  for  heating  purposes.  How- 
ever, let  us  see  why.  If  we  assume  that 
40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  heat  from 
coal  or  wood  passes  up  the  chimney 
then  three  horse-power  of  electricity 
used  at  full  strength  twenty-four 
hours  every  day  for  seven  months  will 
give  about  the  same  amount  of  heat  in 
the  house  as  burning  2  1-3  tons  of  hard 
coal,  value  $17.50  or  5  double  cords  of 
soft  wood,  value  $20  or  3  cords  of  No. 
1  hard  wood,  value  $21.  Anyone  who 
uses  more  coal  or  wood  than  the  above 
amounts,  and  their  name  is  legion, 
would  not  find  three  horsepower  ample 
for  his  heating  purposes.  If  he  used 
just  these  amounts  his  fuel  bill  would 
range  from  $17.50  to  $21,  or  say  $19.50 
on  the  average.  On  this  basis,  i.e.,  2  1-3 
tons  of  coal,  or  its  equivalent  in  wood, 
in  7  months  the  average  consumption 
of  coal  per  day  would  be  22  pounds, 
which  would  give  the  same  amount  of 
heat  as  3  horsepower.  On  very  cold 
days  the  consumption  of  coal  would 
probably  be  twice  the  average,   hence 


In  Ontario,  the  Hydro-Electric 
are  proposing  to  carry  their  lines  in- 
to the  rural  parts  and  step  down  the 
power  for  the  use  of  the  farmers.  In 
their  meetings  in  Ontario  and  Peel 
Counties,  they  made  the  following 
prices :  A  fixed  charge  of  $24  a  year 
to  each  farmer.  Then  $36  per  H.P. 
per  year.  Thus  3  H.P.  will  cost  the 
farmer,  a  year,  $132.  Against  this, 
another  power  company  have  offer- 
ed farmers  near  Lake  Simcoe.  power 
at  $35  for  the  first  H.P. ;  $60  for  2 
H.P.  and  $25  per  H.P.  for  those 
taking  3  H.P.  or  more. 


on  such  days  three  horsepower  would 
be  only  half  sufficient,  and  would  have 
to  be  supplemented  by  22  pounds  of 
coal,  or  its  equivalent  in  wood,  thus 
requiring  a  double  heating  equipment 
— both  stoves  and  electric  heaters.  Dur- 
ing the  time  the  lights  were  lit  or  ma- 
chinery run  he  would  not,  of  course, 
get  3  horsepower  of  heat  and  would 
have  to  supplement  it  still  further  by 
coal  or  wood. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    SUMMARY. 

Thus,  covering  the  whole  field  of  pos- 
sibility for  small  motors,  heat  and  light 
on  the  average  farm.,  we  find  that  the 
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IMau  of  W.  H.  Westney's  Gpsoline  Power.  Tliis  g'nsoline  engine  U  4%  h.p.,  not  6.  as 
given  in  the  cut.  Cost  of  ouilay.  iuciurliug  engi]ie  house,  was  $:.'75.  This  engine  eives 
complete  satisfaction,  and  furnishes  all  the  power  he  wisroS  for.  except  in  rlireshing 
and  silo  filling.  He  has  a  IVo  h.p.  engine  at  his  house  which  does  all  the  wife's  work. 
It  is  always  ready,  costs  little  for  repairs  and  gasoline,  and  is  simple  in   mechanism. 
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services  to  be  rendered  by  three  horse- 
power of  electric  energy  can  be  had 
otherwise  at  the  following  prices: 

Power,   gasoline,   1   li.p.    -    hour   a 
day   $9.00 

Or  3  h, p.  1  hour  a  day   27.00 

(which  is   ihe  same  as  1  h.p.  3 
hours  a  day.) 

Light,  coal  oil  4.00  4.00 

Heat,  coal  or  wood   19.50  19.50 

Total    $32.50  or  $50.50 

while  three  h.p.  of  electricity  costs 
$110.00,  to  which  we  must  add  some- 
thing for  the  price  of  coal  for  supple- 
mentary heating. 

To  be  sure  there  is  much  convenience 
in  having  an  electric  button  handy  to 
turn  on  the  lights  instantly.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  convenience  will 
induce  the  farmer  to  pay  $110  for 
services  which  experience  has  shown 
him  he  can  have  otherwise  at  about 
one-third  of  that  price.  It  may  be 
the  same  here  as  with  rural  tele- 
phones —  convenience  coupled  with 
some  increase  in  comforts  may  count 
a  great  deal,  maybe  enough  to  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  electricity,  despite  the 
increased  cost  it  will  entail  for  power, 
light  and  heat. 

Personally,  I  have  been  deeply  dis- 


appointed at  the  result  of  this  enquiry. 
I  was  one  of  those  who  hailed  the  advent 
of  hydro-electric  power  as  destined,  be- 
cause of  cheapness,  to  revolutionize 
power,  lighting  and  heating  methods  on 
the  farm,  wherever  available,  but  now 
I  am  not  nearly  so  hopeful  for  the  im- 
mediate future  as  before  looking  into 
the  matter.  I  expect  it  will  do  so  yet, 
however,  when  the  use  of  current  by 
cities,  towns  and  townships  becomes  so 
general  that  the  price  can  be  made  to 
approximate  that  of  the  gasoline,  oil 
and  wood  (?)  which  the  current  is  ex- 
pected to  supplant.  Or,  looking  at  it 
from  another  aspect,  I  should  be  quite 
hopeful  for  a  rather  general  adoption 
of  electric  power  by  the  farmers  at  an 
early  date,  if  some  feasible  system 
could  be  devised  whereby  each  consum- 
er would  pay  for  only  the  power  actu- 
ally used,  the  limit  extending  up  to 
say  6  or  possibly  10  horsepower  instead 
of  three,  that  is  if  the  current  could 
be  sold  by  meter  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed is  the  case  (see  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, December  number,  page  53,  col- 
umn two,  line  thirteen)  In  parts  of 
Germany,  where  electric  power  is  used 
on  the  farm. 
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This  is  F.  L.  Green's  farm  dairy  building,  Ontario  Co.  A  complete  system  of  farm  light- 
ing and  power  is  furnished  from  a  dynamo  installed  in  his  grist  mill  nearby  and  run 
by  water  power.     His  costs  for  electrical  operation  are  decidedly  cUeap. 


Resolutions   Passed  by  the  Grange  at  the 
Annual  Session,  January,  1913 


EECIPROOITY: 

The  Dominion  Grange  has  persistently  advocated  any  and  every  movement  towards 
freer  trade,  and  heartily  supported  the  Keciprocity  agreement  of  1911.  The  defeat  of 
that  agreement  by  the  general  election  of  September,  1911,  we  believe  to  have  been 
secured  by  an  unfair  and  irrelevant  appeal  to  partisanship  and  to  create  international 
prejudice.  We  are  still  confident  that  Eeciprocity  in  trade  with  the  United  States  would 
be  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  both  countries,  and  we  are,  moreover";  equally 
confident  that  its  realization,  though  it  may  be  delayed  by  selfish  interests,  cannot  be 
permanently  blocked.  We  are  glad  to  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  that  cause,  and  we  desire 
to  express  the  hope  that  when  next  the  question  is  placed  before  the  Canadian  people  it 
may  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  referendum,  so  that  the  public  mind  may  not  be  distracted 
and  confused  by  appeals  to  party  spirit  and  the  intrusion  of  wholly  different  questions. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  Canadian  voter  that  he  be  given  a  chance  of  giving  a  definite  answer 
to  a  specific  question. 

THE  BRITISH  PREFERENCE: 

We  again  recommend  such  a  gradual  increase  in  the  British  Preference  as  will,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  lead  to  complete  free  trade  with  the  mother  country.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  we  can  render  assistance  to  Britain,  and  at  the  same 
time  reduce  the  cost  of  clothing,  ironware,  and  other  manufactured  articles  to  the  Cana- 
dian people.  We  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  amazement  when  we  see  those  who  are 
loudest  in  their  protestations  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  Empire,  unwilling  to  extend  to 
the  British  people  the  same  market  advantages  that  they  give  us.  The  conclusion  is  so 
obvious  and  so  damaging  that  we  refrain  from  expressing  it  in  words. 

THE  TARIFF: 

We  would  again  express  our  belief  that  the  protective  principle  should  be  entirely 
eliminated  from  the  tariff,  and  that  as  soon  as  may  be  the  public  revenues  be  raised  by 
direct  instead  of  indirect  taxation.  An  indirect  tax,  such  as  customs  duties,  is  susceptible 
of  gross  unfairness  of  incidence,  is  expensive  to  collect,  and  is  out  of  harmony  with 
progressive  thought.  The  incidence  of  a  direct  tax  is  patent  to  all,  and  its  expenditure 
will  therefore  be  more  carefully  watched.  It  is  easier  to  collect  and  much  more  difficult 
to  evade. 

NAVAL  QUESTION: 

Prior  to  the  last  general  election  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Borden  that  we  should  have  a 
chance  to  pronounce  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  Navy,  if  he  and  his  party  were 
returned  to  power.  The  public  generally  understood  his  promise  to  be  clear  and  clefinite, 
and  they  accepted  it  in  good  faith.  Now  they  are  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  handing 
over  $35,000,000  to  the  British  Admiralty  without  any  constitutional  means  of  protesting 
against  the  same.  And  further,  if  the  question  is  placed  before  the  people  in  a  general 
election,  into  which  many  other  issues  will  enter  in  addition  to  the  inevitable  and 
unfortunate  intrusion  of  partisanship,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  get  any  intelligible 
verdict  upon  the  one  specific  question.  And  even  if  all  other  questions  could  be,  for  the 
time,  put  aside,  and  if  partisanship  could  be  completely  and  immediately  eradicated,  we 
should  even  then  be  compelled  to  choose,  as  it  were,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  condemning  the  naval  policies  of  both  parties  and  reaffirming 
our  belief  that  both  Canada  and  Great  Britain  stand  to  lose  heavily  by  either  building  a 
Canadian  navy  or  our  assisting  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  naval  supremacy.  The 
"German  peril,"  which  has  thrust  the  naval  question  into  prominence,  is  largely  Great 
Britain's  own  creation,  being  due  to  her  expressed  determination  to  remain  mistress  of 
the  seas,  and  her  refusal  to  accept  the  proposition  made  at  The  Hague  Conference  that 
private  property  should  be  immune  from  capture  on  sea  as  on  land.  Her  acceptance  of 
this  latter  proposition,  to  which  Germany  gave  her  consent,  would  have  removed  the  whole 
foundation  of  the  now  popular  argument  that  Great  Britain  must  of  necessity  dominate 
the  seas  in  order  to  escape  starvation  in  time  of  war,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  Germany 
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without  the  excuse  which  she  now  frankly  gives  in  justification  of  her  naval  policy,  viz., 
the  necessity  of  protecting  her  growing  maritime  commerce  in  time  of  war.  Britain's 
failure  to  accept  the  very  reasonable  proposition  then  made,  and  her  continued  refusal  to 
make  amends  for  the  mistake  she  then  made  we  regard  as  disastrous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

While  condemning  both  naval  policies  now  before  the  public  we  think  that  the 
majority  should  rule,  and  that  a  fair  and  clear  pronouncement  upon  the  whole  naval 
question  is  called  for.  This  is  impossible  unless  the  question  is  submitted  to  the  electors 
separately  in  a  referendum,  and  also  impossible  unless  other  choices  besides  the  two  now 
before  the  Canadian  Parliament  are  submitted  at  the  same  time.  That  the  politicians 
will  take  such  contemptible  advantage  of  our  constitutional  system  as  to  deny  these 
privileges  to  the  Canadian  electorate,  we  are  reluctant  to  believe. 

We  demand  a  referendum  presenting  at  least  three  choices,  viz.: 

(1)  A  money  contribution; 

(2)  A  Canadian  navy; 

(3)  To  remain  as  we  have  been. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION: 

The  blocking  of  tax  reform  in  provincial  politics  and  the  prospect  of  being  unable 
to  vote  at  all  intelligently  upon  the  naval  question,  taken  along  with  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  manner  of  settling  the  question  of  Eeciprocity  was  in  the  highest  degree 
unfortunate,  lend  special  emphasis  to  the  Grange's  endorsation  of  Direct  Legislation 
through  the  Initiative  and  Eeferendum.  We  have  the  Initiative  now  in  the  Ontario 
Liquor  License  Act,  and  it  is  working  to  general  satisfaction.  A  further  extension  of 
the  principle  would  take  a  great  many  important  questions  ''out  of  party  politics,"  and 
enable  them  to  be  settled  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  their   own  merits. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  SCHEME: 

The  spending  of  public  money  to  build  transcontinental  highways  for  automobile 
traflSc  we  consider  to  be  highly  reprehensible.  Through  roads  are  of  no  use  to  the  farming 
community,  and  it  is  a  malversation  of  public  funds  to  apply  the  hardly  earned  money 
of  the  people  to  construct  ''coast  to  coast"  roads  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
can  be  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  those  whose  earnings  build  them.  Good  roads  we  need 
and  want,  but  they  should  be  the  average  country  roads  leading  from  the  farms  to  various 
market  centres.  Let  the  automobilists  pay  for  the  roads  they  wish  to  use,  and  let  the 
farmer's  money  be  applied  to  maintain  the  roads  he  uses.     Surely  this  is  but  scant  justice! 

PARCEL  POST: 

The  rapid  spread  of  rural  free  delivery  in  Canada  lends  special  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  some  system  of  parcel  post  such  as  has  been  used  in  Germany  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  or  such  as  has  been  recently  established  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  elimination  of  the  middleman,  in  bringing  producer  and  consumer  closer  together,  and 
in  cheapening  the  cost  of  transportation,  a  system  of  parcels  post  would  be  of  first 
importance.  Regular  shipments  of  farm  produce  could  be  sent  from  individual  growers 
in  the  country  to  individual  consumers  in  the  cities  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  various  kinds 
of  commodities  of  urban  manufacture  could  be  returned  to  the  farms.  A  special  advantage 
would  be  the  collecting  and  delivering  of  all  parcels.  The  establishment  of  parcel  post, 
moreover,  would  furnish  the  people  with  a  way  of  escape  from  the  extortionate  charges 
of  express  companies.  The  extensive  use  made  of  this  system  in  those  countries  where 
it  is  in  vogue  leads  us  to  expect  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Canadian 
people. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  the  Post  Oflfice  Department  to  investigate  the  workings 
of  the  system  in  other  countries,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  here. 

LOCAL  OPTION  IN  TAXATION: 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  growth  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  local  option  in 
taxation,  and  we  again  protest  against  the  injustice  of  denying  to  municipalities  the  right 
to  exempt  improvements  from  taxation  if  they  so  wish. 

In  this  connection  we  would  direct  attention  to  the  statement  recently  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  that  the  increase  of  taxable  real  estate  (a  large  part 
of  which  is  land  value),  in  the  City  of  Montreal  during  the  last  year  has  been  $120,000,- 
000.  Under  present  conditions  most  of  this  goes  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  land  owners, 
whereas  it  should,  in  justice,  return  to  those  who  have  created  it,  viz.,  the  community. 
The  increased  taxation  of  land  values  would  have  the  effect  of  expropriating  a  greater 
share  of  this  "unearned  increment"  for  the  public  treasury,  and  would  assist  in  making 
possible  the  change  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation. 
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Note. — We  have  given  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the  Naval  Issue 
in  the  January  issue.  This  is  the  biggest  question  that  has  been  before  our  Parlia- 
ment for  some  time,  and  it  is  fitting  that  our  readers  get  a  chance  to  hear  the 
arguments  on  every  side  of  it.  Mr.  Drury  contended  for  our  status  quo.  Mr. 
Thompson  argued  for  the  Borden  proposals,  and  now  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Globe  of  Toronto,  makes  a  splendid  argument  for  the  Laurier 
policy.  It  is  but  following  up  the  policy  of  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  thus  getting  all 
sides  of  the  case. — Editor. 


By  Walter  James  Brown,  B.S.A. 


THE  naval  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  discussion  of  the  issue 
by  the  Press  and  the  keen  interest 
manifested  by  the  Canadian  people  as 
they  talk  over  the  question  from  day 
to  day  have  brought  out  in  clear  relief 
many  facts,  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  not  failed  to  note.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  class  of  people  in 
the  Dominion  who  are  weighing  with 
greater  care  the  advantages  or  disad- 
vantages of  the  two  policies  placed  so 
clearly  before  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Right  Honorable  R.  L.  Borden, 
Premier  of  Canada,  and  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  Leader 
of  the  Federal  Opposition. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Grain 
Growers  Association  of  the  Central 
provinces  of  the  West  have  with  appar- 
ent enthusiasm  taken  a  stand  against 
any  expenditure  for  defence  purposes, 
and  while  their  views  must  be  accord- 
ed the  respect  they  deserve,  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Grain 
Growers  have  studied  the  questions  in- 
volved with  intelligent  interest.  Their 
position  is  similar  to  that  taken  by 
many  people  in  Canada  previous  to 
1900.  Before  the  South  African  War 
the  people  of  this  country  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  solving  the  problems  inci- 
dent to  their  material  achievements, 
and  were  so  secure  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Navy,  that  they  did 
not  concern  themselves  regarding  the 


larger  questions  of  international  rela- 
tionships and  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
reasons  that  actuated  responsible  states- 
men in  building  and  maintaining  fleets 
of  battleships  on  the  high  seas.  As 
soon  as  their  attention  was  called  to 
the  responsibilities  of  national  and  im- 
perial existence  they  began  to  study  de- 
fence problems  with  avidity.  In  res- 
pect to  these  questions  the  farmers  of 
Canada  have  not  been  different  from 
any  other  patriotic  and  intelligent  class 
in  the  community.  Because  they  have 
been  slow  to  speak  their  indifference 
has  been  taken  for  granted;  but  every 
farmer  has  a  stake  in  the  country  and 
if  the  facts  are  presented  to  him  with 
clearness,  so  he  is  capable  of  coming  to 
a  sound  conclusion,  he  is  always  found 
on  the  side  of  self-respecting  citizen- 
ship, and  he  is  not  afraid  to  assume 
for  himself  and  his  family  the  respon- 
sibilities that  such  a  standard  of  citi- 
zenship involves.  Certainly  no  one  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  thinking  men 
among  the  farmers  of  Ontario  would 
agree  for  one  moment  that  their  views 
were  in  harmony  with  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers' resolution. 

The  two  articles  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  January  entitled  '^Can- 
ada and  the  Empire,"  by  E.  C.  Drury: 
and  ^'The  Question  of  Naval  Defence," 
by  Edward  William  Thomson,  while 
expressing  individualistic  views  leave 
much  to  be  desired  in  making  it  pos- 
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sible  for  the  reader  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  on  the  merits  of  the 
naval  issue.  Mr.  Drury  seems  uncer- 
tain in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  should  be  any  naval  defence. 
The  gist  of  his  article  may  be  summar- 
ized in  the  statement  that,  '"no  valid 
reason  can  be  urged  against  giving  the 
people  a  chance  to  decide  by  a  referen- 
dum upon  the  navy  question.^'  He 
does  not  accept  Borden's  policy  which 
he  says  is  wrong,  or  Laurier's  policy 
for  which  he  says  there  is  no  need.  He 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  whole 
issue  of  naval  defence  or  naval  contri- 
bution has  been  "made  the  occasion  of 
reckless  political  jockeying."  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Thomson's  point  of 
view  appears  to  be  that  Mr.  Borden  has 
adopted  the  wisest  course  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  money  must  be  bor- 
rowed from  Great  Britain  to  build  the 
ships  to  loan  to  the  British  Navy,  such 
a  contribution  is  in  harmony  with  Can- 
adian sentiment  and  is,  therefore,  the 
forerunner  of  a  sound  policy. 

Mr.  Drury 's  argum.ents,  if  pushed 
to  their  logical  conclusion,  would  neces- 
sitate probably  two  plebiscites  or  the 
creation  of  a  Third  Party  standing  for 
no  defence.  He  would  like  one  plebiscite 
submitted  in  such  form  that  the  people 
might  voif^  against  any  navy  or  any 
defeiu-e.  ihrn  if  this  should  carry  in 
favor  of  a  navy  he  would  ask  that  the 
two  policies  be  submitted  in  some  form 
so  the  people  could  say  "yes"  or  "no" 
to  either.  This  argument  for  a  refer- 
endum ignores  the  principle  of  respon- 
sible government,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. It  is  only  in  countries  where 
the  principle  of  responsible  government 
is  not  operative,  or  understood,  that 
questions  are  submitted  by  direct  vote 
to  the  whole  people.  According  to  our 
practice  a  government  must  announce 
its  policy  and  then  stand  or  fall  by  an 
appeal  to  the  electorate.  If  there  were 
any  considerable  number  of  people  in 
Canada  who  believed  that  no  defence 
of  any  kind  is  necessary  they  have  the 
right  to  make  their  views  known  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  their  rep- 
resentatives in     Parliament.       If  the 


force  of  public  opinion  were  clearly  op- 
posed to  any  defence  measures  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  aware  of 
the  fact  and  would  so  trim  its  sails  as 
to  secure  the  support  of  that  opinion; 
but  the  question  before  the  country  is 
not  "defence  or  no  defence,"  but,  how 
shall  the  defence  be  provided?  It  is  a 
question  of  method,  and  method  only. 
There  are  very  few  people  in  Canada 
who  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  national  existence,  and 
if  the  prejudices  of  the  people  in  Que- 
bec had  not  been  appealed  to  by  the 
Nationalists  there  would  have  been  no 
opposition  to  the  Laurier  naval  policy 
from  that  quarter.  There  are  those,  of 
course,  who  are  opposed  to  defence 
measures  because  of  their  religious 
views.  You  cannot  argue  with  people 
of  this  class  and  the  best  way  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  wrong  is  to 
insist  on  them  undertaking  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government. 

The  British  people  have  tried  time 
and  again  to  follow  the  teachings  of 
the  leaders  of  the  peace-at-any-price 
party,  but  in  every  case  have  regretted 
their  action.  Richard  Cobden  was  not 
only  a  great  free  trader^  but  a  life-long 
non-interventionist.  He  was  constantly 
making  speeches  about  disarmament, 
non-intervention,  and  naval  retrench- 
ment. But  he  systematically  shirked 
practical  responsibility  for  his  views, 
and  would  not  accept  a  cabinet  position. 
He  helped  defeat  the  Derby  Ministry 
and  put  Lord  Aberdeen  into  power  with 
a  coalition  cabinet.  As  every  one  knows 
the  peace  party  predominated  in  the 
British  Government  for  several  years 
before  the  Crimean  War.  The  country 
was  hopelessly  unprepared,  but  the  in- 
capacity and  indecision  of  the  peace 
cabinet  brought  on  war  with  Russia. 
Mr.  Cobden  did  public  penance  for 
placing  his  friends  in  power.  In.  one 
of  the  Crimean  debates  he  said: 

"I  look  back  with  res^ret  on  the  vote 
which  changed  Lord  Derby's  Govern- 
ment. I  regret  the  result  of  that  action, 
for  it  has  cost  the  country  a  hundred 
millions  of  treasure,  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  thousand  good  lives." 
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The  trouble  is  that  those  who  are 
opposed  to  all  defence  measures  and 
who  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  person- 
ally take  the  responsibility  of  putting 
their  theories  to  the  test  are  very  free 
with  their  criticisms  of  ministers  and 
political  parties;  but  the  alternative 
course  which  they  recommend  is  gen- 
erally something  that  has  never  been 
tried  and  that  no  responsible  stateman 
is  ever  likely  to  try. 

The  question  before  the  Canadian 
people  is  merely  the  method  of  provid- 
ing for  our  defence  on  sea,  that  there 
may  not  in  future  years  be  a  waste  of 
millions  of  money  and  countless  valu- 
able lives.  It  is  a  question  of  insurance 
for  ourselves,  a  question  of  police  pro- 
tection for  Canadian  and  all  other  Brit- 
ish commerce  on  the  high  seas,  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  our  part  as  a  self-respect- 
ing people  in  providing  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  our  own  defence  and  in  helping 
to  provide  for  the  permanent  integrity 
and  peace  of  the  Empire  to  which  we 
belong.  The  British  Empire  is  not  ag- 
gressive, desires  no  additional  territory, 
stands  for  freedom  and  equality  the 
world  over,  is  the  greatest  promoter  of 
enlightened  civilization  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  carries  a  large  part  of 
"the  white  man's  burden,"  because 
Providence  has  judged  her  capable  and 
worthy.  Canada  is  an  important  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  Canada  is  a 
nation  and  should  no  longer  hesitate 
in  undertaking  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibilities and  assume  the  duties  of  a 
nation.  Providence  imposes  on  no  na- 
tion supreme  opportunity  that  does  not 
respond  to  the  call  of  supreme  duty. 
The  duty  and  the  opportunity  now  lie 
plainly  before  the  Canadian  people. 

Every  thinking  farmer  in  Canada  is 
trying  to  ascertain  in  his  own  mind 
which  is  the  better  policy  for  the  coun- 
try, and  which  will  do  more  for  the 
British  Empire, — the  policy  of  Mr. 
Borden,  which  means  a  direct  contri- 
bution of  $35,000,000,  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  building  of  three  super- 
Dreadnoughts  to  be  equipped,  manned 
and  maintained  bv  this  British  Admir- 


alty and  used  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment may  see  fit  until  such  times  as 
they  may  be  recalled  to  form  a  nucleus 
for  a  Canadian  Navy;  or  the  policy  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  which  would  use  a 
similar  amount  of  money  in  building 
two  Canadian  fleet  units,  one  for  the 
Atlantic  and  one  for  the  Pacific,  and 
carry  out  the  same  policy  as  the  other 
self-governing  Dominions  have  in 
hand. 

The  Canadian  farmer  realizes  that 
proper  naval  defence  is  but  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  our  status  as  a  nation.  We 
provided  for  our  land  defence  and  our 
naval  defence  also,  so  far  as  we  were 
able,  during  the  War  of  1812-14. 

The  first  time  that  Canada  was  asked 
to  participate  in  the  naval  defence  of 
the  Empire  was  in  1887.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  she  should  provide  coaling 
stations  or  naval  bases  and  assist  in 
maintaining  them.  Australia  respond- 
ed to  this  appeal,  but  Canada  did  not. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  refused  because 
in  the  negotiations  preceding  Confed- 
eration the  British  Government  had 
undertaken  to  provide  for  the  naval 
defence  of  Canada  if  the  Canadian 
Government  would  spend  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
on  her  land  defence.  From  1887  until 
1902  Canada  took  no  action  in  respect 
to  her  defence  on  the  high  seas. 

In  1911  the  representatives  of  Can- 
ada met  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  representatives  of 
Australia  and  they  worked  out  together 
a  plan  for  the  co-operation  of  the  fleets 
of  the  Empire,  both  in  peace  and  war. 
In  the  first  place  they  recognized  the 
autonomy  of  the  Dominions  and  their 
right  to  control  their  own  fleets.  Sec- 
ondly, they  delimited  the  areas  in 
which  Australia  and  Canada  should  fly 
the  flag,  protect  the  commerce,  and 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  Empire. 
They  gave  Australia  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  adjacent  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. They  gave  Canada  the 
west  half  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
east  half  of  the  North  Pacific.  Australia 
is  building  the  ships  to  fly  the  flag  and 
protect  the  commerce  in  her  portion  of 
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the  high  seas,  and  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
were  in  power  Canada  would  be  build- 
ing her  ships  to  carry  out  her  portion 
of  the  contract  also. 
The  Laurier  policy  assumed  from  the 
time  it  was  formulated  and  assumes  to- 
day that  Canada  is  prepared  to  under- 
take her  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  far  as  her 
means  will  permit.  Everybody  agrees 
that  w^e  must  have  a  navy  sometime.  A 
beginning  must  be  made.  The  plans 
for  such  a  beginning  have  been  formu- 
lated. The  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  Great  Britain  and  Australia 
to  carry  out  those  plants.  They  are 
admittedly  in  the  highest  interests  of 
this  country  and  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole;  but  while  Mr.  Borden  agrees 
that  a  Canadian  Navy  will  sometime  be 
necessary  he  has  left  the  w^hole  question 
in  abeyance.  He  has  failed  at  this 
writing  to  say  that  any  attempt  will  be 
made  to  establish  a  naval  service  in 
this  country.  He  expresses  the  belief 
that  it  will  require  ''fifty  years"  to 
establish  such  a  service.  The  fact  is 
that  Mr.  Borden  is  at  the  head  of  a 
coalition  government.  There  are  those 
in  the  country  who  believe  that  noth- 
ing should  be  done  to  provide  for  our 
naval  defence.  While  there  seems  to 
be  another  group  who  grudgingly  as- 
sent to  doino^  as  little  as  possible,  there 
are  a  few  who  want  a  contribution  of 
money  which  will  be  spectacular,  and 
a  very  few  perhaps  who  say,  ''make  a 
contribution  and  build  the  Canadian 
Navy  also."  These  elements  among  the 
Premier's  followers  have  apparently 
agreed  upon  a  compromise.     The  cash 


contribution  is  the  most  spectacular 
offer  possible;  the  building  of  a  Can- 
adian Navy  is  indefinitely  postponed; 
the  ships  are  to  be  loaned  only,  thus 
guarding  local  autonomy ;  and  they  are 
to  be  manned  and  maintained  by  the 
British  tax  payer,  thus  saving  Can- 
adians the  trouble  of  personal  service 
or  expense.  This  is  the  policy  that  a 
self-respecting,  loyal  people  is  asked  to 
endorse. 

The  Laurier  policy  is  already  em- 
bodied in  the  Law  of  the  land.  It 
means  facilitating  our  industrial  de- 
velopment, utilizing  our  own  materials, 
establishing  large  manufacturing  plants 
in  this  country,  increasing  our  popula- 
tion, encouraging  our  merchant  marine, 
giving  Canadians  new  opportunities  for 
service,  providing  training  schools  for 
our  youth,  and  thus  putting  them  in 
the  way  of  getting  the  benefits  of  dis- 
cipline, self-control,  manliness  and 
character  development  that  have  made 
the  British  blue- jacket  the  best  sailor 
and  the  finest  type  of  man  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
Naval  Service  is  a  self-respecting  mea- 
sure of  practical  Imperialism,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  in  Canada  during  our  whole 
history.  Such  a  Service  will  broaden 
the  outlook  of  the  people,  give  them  an 
intense  interest  in  international  ques- 
tions, develop  patriotic  sentiment,  and 
enable  us  as  a  nation  to  remove  the  re- 
proach of  depending  for  our  defence 
on  the  high  seas  on  the  ships  and  men 
of  the  Motherland. 


I 


HOW  CANADA  MAY  HELP  ENGLAND 

By  E.  C.  Drury,  B.S.A. 

A  year  or  so  ago  a  prominent  Canadian,  returned  from  a  tour  of  England, 
made  this  statement, — ''Britain's  greatest  danger  is  not  German  Dread- 
noughts, hut  British  Breadn'ots."  The  staiem.ent  contains  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth.  Britain  is  in  no  appreciable  danger  of  foreign  invasion.  In  making 
this  assertion  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain  great  British  military 
authorities  claim  that  there  is  danger.  In  rating  the  opinions  of  these  men  at 
their  proper  values,  hoivever,  it  is  ivell  to  hear  in  mind  that  their  views  are 
likely  to  he  hiased  hy  three  factors; — first,  their  personal  amhition,  which  can 
only  he  gratified,  hy  increasing  military  preparations,  or  hy  war  itself:  second, 
hy  the  fact  that  their  training  leads  them  to  measure  everything  in  terms  of 
military  force,  on  the  supposition  that  war  will  occur,  and  to  ignore  the  con- 
ditions that  make  war  improhahle;  and  third,  hy  the  contempt  which  the 
professional  sold,ier  usually  feels  for  the  mere  civilian,  which  leads  him.  to 
entirely  ignore  the  defensive  poivers  of  the  latter,  though  history  shows  that, 
the  most  terrihle  arm.y  of  defense  is  that  composed  of  civilians  defending  their 
homes- 


Great  soldiers  have  rarely  been  states- 
men, nor  is  it  wise  to  entrust  the  af- 
fairs of  any  nation  too  largely  to  the 
professional  military  class.  We  may 
more  safely  believe  the  opinions  of 
those  British  statesmen  who  assure  us 
that  Britain's  foreign  relations  are 
peaceful,  and  her  defensive  forces  ade- 
quate. Circled  by  the  protecting  sea, 
it  is  as  true  now  as  when  Shakespeare 
wrote  it  that 

''This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror 
Until  herself  first  dealt  the  mortal  blow.'' 

The  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  even 
if  it  be  considered  as  possible,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  exceedingly  remote. 

A     REAL     DANGER. 

But  Britain  is  threatened  with  a 
danger  very  real,  very  near,  and  more 
to  be  feared  than  any  foreign  inva- 
sion. That  danger  is  nothing  less  than 
the  physical,  mental  and  moral  degen- 
eracy of  her  common  people,  the  work- 
ers on  whom  after  all  the  nation 
stands,  due  to  wrong  social  conditions, 


overcrowding  in  urban  centres,  and 
the  press  of  modern  industrialism. 
That  conditions  in  England  are  very 
bad,  no  one  can  doubt.  These  words 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  as  a 
bishop  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  is  the  church  of  the  Privileged 
Classes  in  Engla^nd,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  revolutionary,  are  full  of  sig- 
nificance,— 

^' There  are  thousands  of  the  poor  wanting 
everything,  while  others  have  more  wealth 
than  they  know  what  to  do  with.  I  am  no 
socialist,  but  we  have  got  to  readjust  the 
balance." 

The  following  quotations,  which  de- 
pict some  of  the  unsatisfactory,  even 
terrible  conditions  which  surround  the 
workers  of  England,  are  taken  from  a 
report  published  by  R.  L.  Outhwaite  in 
the  London  and  Manchester  Daily 
News  of  June  10,  1912,  and  relate  to 
the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Shef- 
field. 

"We  left  the  centre  of  the  city  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  in  Attercliffe,  the  dark 
realm  of  the  clan  of  Tubal  Cain.  Black 
clouds    of    smoke    hung    low,  poisoning    the 
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atmosphere,  obliterating  the  sky;  the  begrim- 
med    streets,    the    toil-stained    workers,    the 
squalor    and    overpowering    evidence    of    the 
gigantic  and  remorseless  activities  were  sug- 
gestive  of   the   grim  brutality   of   industrial- 
ism.   ...   In  the  manufacturing  quarter    of 
Sheffield  one  saw,  on  all  sides,  how  progress 
was  fructified  in  ground  rents  for  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.   .    .    .   We  passed  into 
the  Baily  Street  area  of  back-to-back  houses, 
of  which  Sheffield  has   17,000,  and  inspected 
foul,   evil-smelling  habitations.     Here     death 
reaps  a  full  harvest  of  20  per  thousand,  com- 
pared  with   the    8   per   thousand   among   the 
villas   of    Fulwood    suburb.    .    .    .    Then  we 
went  up  the  slope,  still  on  the  Duke's  prop- 
erty, into  a  miserably  congested  area  where 
inhabited   hovels   are    mixed   up   with   others 
untenanted  and  in  ruins.     We  stopped  at  one 
tumble   down   cottage   to   talk  with  a  miner 
and  his  wife.    The  whole  abode  of  two  little 
rooms  above  and  two  below  only  provided  the 
space   of   a   small  room.     There   was   a  hole 
through  the  outer  wall.     The  rent  is  4s.  9d. 
($1.24)    per    week,    and     helps     to     maintain 
Arundel   Castle.    .     .     .    The   burden   of  civic 
endeavor   and   national   obligation   grievously 
penalizes  industry  and  cruelly  taxes  the  strug- 
gling worker,  whose  wretched  abode  is  made 
subject   to   it,   while   the    ducal   tax   collector 
(the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  can  hold  20,000  Sus- 
sex acres   as   an   appanage  to   the   castle   on 
which  he  spent  £750,000,  and  a  territory  in 
Scotland  for  the  preservation  of  grouse. '* 

More  significant  still  is  a  recent  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  motherhood 
bonus  feature  of  the  new  British  in- 
surance measures,  recently  published 
in  the  Toronto  Globe. 

''In  many  British  industrial  districts  men 
and  women  are  constantly  employed.  The 
earnings  of  husband  and  wife  are  necessary 
to  their  sustenance.  The  mother  cannot  af- 
ford the  rest  necessary  to  her  own  health, 
and  the  healtli  of  her  newly-born  child.  The 
discouraging  infantile  mortality  rate  is  due 
largely  to  the  exacting  employment  of  the 
mothers  and  the  necessity  which  causes  sub- 
sequent neglect.  The  conservation  of  human- 
ity threatened  with  destruction,  is  the  most 
urgent  need  of  to-day  in  Britain.** 

A  country  with  vast  inequalities  of 
wealth,  where  a  Duke,  and  not  one, 
but  dozens,  can  have  a  castle  costing 
millions,  surrounded  by  a  park  the 
size  of  a  township,  with  a  o^ame  reserve 
in  Scotland  to  boot,  while  the  wretched 
workers  who  provide  the  revenues  to 
pay  for  this  splendor,  live  in  death- 
breeding  hovels;  a  country  where  the 
workers  have  not  leisure  even  to  be 
born  decently, — such  is  the  dark  pic- 


ture which     shows 
threatening  Britain. 


the     real  danger 


NEED    TRANSPLANTING. 

The  British  people  need  transplant- 
ing, like  a  pot-bound  houseplant.  Cen- 
turies of  peaceful  occupation  lof  the 
country,  undisturbed  by  any  real  revo- 
lution, have  resulted  in  the  growth  of 
conditions  which  are  literally  destroy- 
ing the  nation.  It  is  perhaps  well,  in 
the  struggle  of  the  human  race  for  ex- 
istence, that  the  strong,  the  efficient, 
should  reap  to  a  certain  extent  the  re- 
ward of  their  strength  in  attaining  a 
position  above  their  fellows,  but  when 
the  strong  use  their  strength  to  create 
conditions  and  to  enact  laws  which  pre- 
serve for  their  descendants,  to  the  fur- 
thest generation,  the  reward  of  their 
ancestor's  strength  or  cunning,  while 
the  children  of  the  weak  are  thrust  in- 
to a  condition  of  servitude  and  poverty 
from  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
rise,  a  condition  is  reached  which 
must  result  in  the  decline  of  all  that  is 
good  in  the  nation.  This  is  what  has 
taken  place  in  Britain. 

The  landed  aristocracy  have  had  for 
centuries  past,  the  largest  share  of  the 
law-making  power.  They  have  used 
this  power  and  the  power  of  their 
wealth  to  place  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  levy  a  perpetual  and  enormous 
tribute  on  the  workers  of  the  nation, 
in  the  form  of  rents.  The  revenues 
thus  obtained  have  been  used  to  pro- 
vide luxurious  livings  for  the  favored 
classes,  of  a  sort  of  which  we  in  Canada 
can  have  no  conception.  Country 
castles;  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  withdrawn  from  cultivation  to  be 
used  for  private  parks;  vast  tracts, 
from  which  the  one-time  peasant-work- 
ers have  been  expelled,  used  for  pri- 
vate game-reserves: — such  are  the  con- 
ditions found  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
rural  England  and  Scotland.  And  as 
these  conditions  have  grown,  the  popu- 
lation, tt)  a  greater  and  greater  degree, 
have  been  forced  into  the  great  cities 
and  the  occupations  of  modern  indus- 
trial life,  in  order  to  find  means  of  ex- 
istence.   Here,  amid  unwholesome  sur- 
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roundings,  such  as  the  quotations  above 
given  depict,  and  under  the  exacting 
conditions  of  modern  factory  life, 
which  demand  that  both  man  and  wo- 
man shall  labor,  and  makes  them 
slaves  to  some  machine,  performing 
over  and  over  some  little  operation 
which  allows  no  room  for  mental  and 
physical  development, — under  these 
conditions  they  have  become  unman- 
ned, have  lost  their  virility.  This  con- 
dition, which  is  found  in  an  alarmingly 
large  section  of  the  British  people,  is 
the  real  danger  which  threatens  the 
British  Empire. 

REFORM  IS  SLOW. 

It  is  true  the  British  people  have 
awakened  to  these  evils,  and  are  tak- 
ing steps  to  correct  them.  But  reform 
is  slow.  It  will  be  fought  relentlessly 
at  every  stage  by  the  privileged  classes, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  remedy  can 
hope  to  overtake  the  ravages  of  the  dis- 
ease. Another  remedy,  however,  stands 
ready  to  hand,  in  emigration.  If  these 
people  can  be  removed  from  their  un- 
wholesome surroundings  and  trans- 
planted into  some  section  of  the  British 
Empire  where  climatic  conditions  are 
favorable  to  the  best  development  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  where  democratic 
conditions  prevail,  and  social  relations 
are  such  that  they  may  meet  their  fel- 
low-men as  equals,  and  if,  under  these 
conditions  they  can  be  employed  in 
outdoor  occupations,  they  will  become 
valuable  British  citizens,  and  while  de- 
veloping the  natural  resources  and  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  that  portion  of 
the  Empire  where  they  make  their  new 
home,  will  at  the  same  time  regain 
their  mental  and  physical  powers,  and 
their  lost  self-respect.  The  surest  and 
quickest  remedy  for  the  admittedly 
serious  condition  of  the  British  people 
can  be  found  in  this  sort  of  transplant- 
ing, not  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  reform  in  Britain  itself,  but  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  of  overcrowding  till  these 
reforms  can  be  carried  out. 

Canada's  chance. 

Herein  lies  Canada's  opportunity  to 


serve  the  Enipire.  Of  all  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  she  alone  has  that 
vigorous  northern  climate,  necessary  to 
the  best  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  On  her  wide  expanses  of  farm 
lands,  in  her  forests,  on  her  lakes  and 
rivers,  there  is  room  for  all  the  over- 
crowded people  of  Britain,  where  they 
may  find  not  only  a  living,  but  re- 
newed vigor  of  body  and  mind,  inde- 
pendence, and  manhood. 

It  has  often  interested  me  to  observe 
this  gradual  evolution  of  the  British 
immigrant  into  the  independent  self- 
reliant  Canadian  citizen.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  specimens  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  who  find  their  way 
here,  generally  with  a  plentiful  stock 
of  self-esteem,  with  a  somewhat  errone- 
ous idea  that  "England  owns  Canada," 
and  something  of  contempt  for  ''Col- 
onials.'' These  people  generally  have 
the  English  habit  of  snubbing  those 
"below"  them,  and  kow-towing  to  those 
above  them.  If  they  survive  the  shock 
of  our  rough-and-tumble  Canadian 
democracy  they  sometimes  make  good 
citizens,  but  oftener  than  not  they  vege- 
tate in  the  "exclusive"  circles  of  some 
little  town  that  makes  some  pretentions 
to  "society,"  and  are  not  of  much  use, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  anyone  else. 
The  immigrants  whose  evolution  I 
would  describe  are  those  of  the  working 
class,  who  find  their  way,  as  "hired 
men"  to  the  farms  of  Canada.  Fresh 
from  the  land  of  the  squire  and  the 
lord,  used  to  calling  their  employer 
"master,"  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
touch  their  cap  and  say  "sir"  to  him 
often  to  the  decided  embarrassment  of 
that  good  man,  who  has  never  been 
used  to  the  like.  Very  soon  comes  an 
awakening  in  this  regard.  The  new- 
comer soon  finds  that  he  is  not  being 
treated  quite  as  he  has  been  used  to. 
He  is  not  looked  down  upon  solely  be- 
cause he  works  for  another,  but  is  treat- 
ed like  a  man,  and  is  rated  in  the  sim- 
ple rural  neighborhood,  not  according 
to  his  position,  but  according  to  his  be- 
havior. If  he  is  wise,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepts the  new  condition  and  gains  in 
self-respect  and  manliness.    Sometimes, 
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however,  there  is  another  result.  The 
new-comer  cannot  get  rid  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  land.  He  fancies,  be- 
cause his  employer  does  not  bully  him, 
that  he  is  afraid  of  him,  and  starts  to 
run  things.  Then  of  course  there  is 
trouble.  The  old  countryman  who 
comes  out  to  this  country  is  generally 
at  first,  very  lacking  in  self-reliance 
and  resourcefulness.  His  employer 
sends  him  to  the  field  to  plow.  An 
hour  or  two  later,  as  the  farmer  is  busy 
about  something  else,  behold  man  and 
team  coming  up  the  lane.  A  bolt  is 
lost,   a  plow-point  broken,   or  perhaps 


a  clip  has  come  off  a  whipple-tree,  and 
he  comes  to  report  the  breakage  and  to 
find  out  what  to  do  about  it.  With  some 
impatience  the  busy  farmer  sends  him 
back  with  instructions  as  to  how  to 
make  the  repair,  and  an  intimation  that 
next  time  he  had  better  see  what  he  can 
do  himself  before  coming  to  his  em- 
ployer. And  so  he  learns.  He  gains 
in  efficiency  and  self-reliance.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  years  he  is  no 
longer  an  English  laborer,  but  a  self- 
respecting,  resourceful  Canadian  citi- 
zen. 


VALUE     OF     MONEY 

If  money  made  the  birds  sing  any  sweeter. 

Or  made  the  skies  a  brighter,  better  blue 
If  money  made  a  summer  day  completer. 

Or  added  to  the  sunset's  gorgeous  view 
If  money  made  a  meadow  more  entrancing; 

A  shady  lane  a  better  place  to  stroll ; 
If  gold  could  add  one  bit  to  my  romancing, 

On  money"  then  I'd  strive  to  feed  my  soul. 

— Exchange. 


Sig.  1. 


Practically  two  out  of  every  dozen  farm  eggs  are    not    fit    for     home     consumption. 
enormous  annual  loss  can  be  controlled    by    better   methods. 


This 


HOW    UNCLE    SAM'S    EGGS    ARE 
MARKETED 


The  ordinary  farmer  can  make  money  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  marketing 
of  the  eggs  which  are  produced  on  his  farm.  In  Canada  some  movements  have  been 
made  towards  securing  dependable  eggs  for  the  summer.  The  Gunns,  of  Montreal, 
some  time  ago  inaugurated  a  system  near  Beaverton,  Ontario  County,  something  after 
the  fashion  described  by  Mr.  Dacey.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hare,  District  Eepresentative  for  the 
County  of  Ontario,  has  successfully  inaugurated  egg  circles  in  that  county,  and 
readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  tell  us  that  during  the  first  week  in  January  last  they 
were  getting  53  cents  a  dozen  at  their  gate  for  guaranteed  fresh  eggs.  The  way  the 
United  States  farmers  are  meeting  this  question  will  be  interesting  news  to  all  these 
readers.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  read  the  rules  attached  here  that  are  used  by 
the  egg  circles  in  Denmark,  where  the  idea  first  began. 


By  George  H.^Dacy 


IN  MANY  of  our  Middle  states  two 
eggs  out  of  every  dozen  that  are  mar- 
keted from  the  farm  are  deteriorated 
to  such  an  extent  by  the  time  they  arrive 
on  the  central  market  that  they  have 
to  be  discarded  or  sold  as  culls  or  sec- 
onds. A  total  annual  loss  of  about 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  the  egg  crop  re- 
sults in  consequence  of  the  poor  grad- 
ing, selection,  and  methods  of  handling 
market  eggs.    The  detrimental  changes 

Big.  2. 


in  market  eggs  are  distributed  about 
as  follows,  according  to  data  collected 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

Per  cent.  loss. 

Dirties 2       per  cent. 

Breakage    2       per  cent. 

Chick  development    5       per  cent. 

Shrunken  or  held  eggs 5       per  cent. 

Kotten   eggs    2l^  per  cent. 

Mouldy  and  flavored  eggs ....     %  per  cent. 
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For  a  minute  let  us  investigate  the 
farm  egg  proposition  as  it  is  handled 
on  the  average  country  place.  Ordin- 
arily the  farmer  gathers  the  eggs  when- 
ever it  is  convenient,  sometimes  daily, 
but  more  often  only  two  to  three  times 
a  week.  He  brings  the  eggs  to  the 
house  and  keeps  them  until  a  sufficient 
amount  have  accumulated  to  justify  a 
special  trip  to  the  village  grocery  store, 
where  he  exchanges  the  eggs  for  flour, 
sugar,  or  calico.  During  the  sojourn 
of  the  eggs  in  the  farm  kitchen  or 
cellar  no  particular  care  is  exercised 
to  keep  the  eggs  in  good  condition. 
In  many  instances  the  eggs  are  kept 
in  a  room  where  the  temperature  is 
extremely  high,  with  the  result  that 
they '  have  arrived  at  a  more  or  less 
advanced  stage  of  deterioration  by  the 
time  they  reach  the  village  store.  In 
other  cases  the  eggs  are  stored  in  a 
damp  cellar  where  they  become  moldy. 
Furthermore  no  attention  is  paid  to 
maintaining  the  nests  in  a  cleanly  con- 
dition; no  grading  or  selection  of  the 
eggs  is  practiced  nor  is  any  premium 
attached  to  the  production  of  white  or 
brown  eggs.  Partly  incubated  and 
spoiled  eggs  are  marketed  with  the  good 
ones  irrespective  of  their  condition. 

The  farm  eggs  are  produced  accord- 
ing to  happy-go-lucky,  haphazard  meth- 
ods. Farm  poultry  are  generally 
treated  as  necessary  evils  to  be  handled 
in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  manner  that 
is  possible.  The  village  merchant 
would  often  like  to  register  a  ''kick" 
with  his  patrons  as  regards  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  that  they  bring  in  to  him, 
but  he  "dasn't"  give  utterance  to  his 
feelings  for  fear  that  he  will  lose  the 
custom  of  these  farmers.  He  is  verit- 
ably bound  hand  and  foot  to  accept 
all  the  eggs  that  the  farmers  offer.  The 
merchant  holds  the  motley  collection  of 
good,  bad,  fresh,  stale,  clean  and  dirty 
eggs  until  he  has  gathered  a  sufficient 
amount  to  ship  to  the  city.  In  transit 
to  the  city  the  eggs  further  deteriorate. 
At  the  packing  house  they  are  assembled 
in  great  numbers  and  here  they  are  sub- 
jected to  grading,  selection,  and  cand- 
lins:  in  order  to  ascertain  their  condition 


and   suitability   for   human   food  pur- 


poses. 


FARM  EGGS  OFTEN  BAD. 


All  the  bad  eggs  are  discarded  and 
those  that  are  not  excessively  spoiled  are 
sold  at  cut  rates.  The  city  merchant 
has  to  protect  himself  against  the  losses 
that  he  will  surely  experience  through 
the  purchase  of  farm  eggs.  He  does 
so  by  quoting  the  village  storekeeper  a 
low  enough  price  per  dozen,  so  that  he 
will  not  lose  money  on  the  amount  of 
bad  eggs  that  are  shipped  to  him.  Then, 
in  turn,  the  village  merchant  pays  the 
farmer  a  correspondingly  lower  price 
per  dozen  for  the  eggs.  In  fact,  the  low 
price  of  eggs  ultimately  reacts  on  the 
producer.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
there  is  little  incentive  for  the  conscien- 
tious farmer  who  produces  good  eggs 
to  continue  his  painstaking  methods. 
He  finds  that  his  good  eggs  sell  for  the 
same  price  at  the  store  as  the  bad  eggs 
of  his  neighbor.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
profits  of  the  good  eggs  standing  for 
the  losses  of  the  eggs  of  inferior  quality. 

HOW  CURE  THIS? 

''How  can  this  difficulty  be  reme- 
died ?''  is  the  natural  question  that  con- 
fronts the  progressive  farmer.  The  sol- 
ution of  the  problem  is  to  pay  for  eggs 
according  to  their  quality  and  condi- 
tion. This  method  will  place  a  prem- 
ium on  the  production  of  good  eggs. 
One  of  the  leading  poultry  states  of  the 
Middle  West  annually  loses  about  $2,- 
500,000,  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  its 
eggs.  Millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
wasted  in  the  farm  egg  business  on  ac- 
count of  the  average  farmer  not  market- 
ing eggs  of  standard  quality  that  arrive 
on  the  central  market  in  a  fit  condition 
to  be  used  on  the  family  breakfast 
table  in  the  home  of  our  American  con- 
sumer. Bad  eggs  exert  a  depressing 
influence  on  the  market  egg  trade.  A 
person  who  tastes  a  spoiled  egg  will  re- 
frain from  eggs  for  some  w^onths  to 
come.  The  housewife  that  discovers 
that  three  eggs  in  the  dozen  that  she 
purchased  are  bad,  will  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, shun  the  egg  as  an  article  of  food 
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Alberta    is    giving    away    over    three    hundred  roosters  to  encourage  the  poultry  industry  in 
that  Province.     This  is  a  cut  of  the  breeding   station    at    Edmonton. 


to  be  placed  on  the  home  menu  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  other  hand  good 
eggs  tickle  the  palate  of  the  consumer, 
and  create  a  keen  demand  for  more  of 
a  similar  quality. 

The  control  measures  that  qualify 
as  first  aids  to  the  farm  egg  problem 
include  the  marketing  of  eggs  that 
weigh  at  least  two  ounces  apiece.  It  is 
preferable  to  consume  lighter  eggs  on 
the  home  farm,  and  rather  than  to  sell 
them  at  a  reduced  price  on  the  city 
market.  Only  such  breeds  of  fowl 
should  be  maintained  on  the  general 
farm  as  lay  eggs  of  a  uniform  size.  The 
general  purpose  breeds  including  the 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  and  Orpingtons  satisfy  this 
requirement.  Excessively  large  eggs  or 
those  that  are  abnormal  in  shape  should 
also  be  used  on  the  home  table,  as  they 
are  easily  crushed  in  the  case  and  they 
will  always  grade  as  seconds. 

THE  TAINT  OF  DIRTY  SHELLS. 

Five  farm  eggs  out  of  every  hundred 
that  are  marketed  come  under  the  clas- 
sification of  "dirties."     Such  eggs  are 


stained,  smeared,  muddy,  or  covered 
with  filth.  The  odor  of  whatever  soils 
the  egg  will  soon  penetrate  the  shell 
and  spoil  or  at  least  taint  the  egg  itself. 
Clean  nests,  one  to  every  five  hens, 
should  be  provided  on  the  average 
farm.  The  poultry  house  should  be 
kept  clean  and  sanitary,  and  the  eggs 
should  be  frequently  gathered  in  order 
that  ihej  may  not  be  soiled  by  the 
dirty  feet  of  the  fowl.  This  is  es- 
pecially necessary  during  wet  weather. 
Market  eggs  should  never  be  washed, 
as  such  eggs  rapidly  take  up  odors  and 
soon  become  stale.  Eggs  should  be 
marketed  in  cases  only,  and  should 
never  be  packed  in  bran  for  the  trip 
to  market,  as  the  bran  adheres  to  the 
shell  and  causes  the  eggs  to  be  classed 
with  the  "dirties." 

In  the  trip  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
farm  egg  crop  is  broken.  Checked, 
dented,  or  leaky  eggs  sour  rapidly  and 
have  to  be  sold  at  cut  prices.  Eggs  of 
this  quality  should  be  used  in  the  farm 
home,  while  all  the  standard  eggs  that 
satisfy  market  requirements  should  be 
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sold.  About  $15,000,000  worth  of 
American  eggs  annually  have  to  be 
sacrificed  due  to  the  growth  of  chicks 
in  the  fertile  market  eggs.  This  results 
from  the  infrequent  gathering  of  eggs 
on  the  farm,  and  from  the  storage  of  the 
eggs  in  rooms  where  the  temperature  is 
excessively  high.  Eggs  should  be 
gathered  often  and  should  be  kept  in 
a  cool,  dry  place  until  the  first  oppor- 
tunity occurs  for  marketing  them. 

Shrunken  eggs  also  mire  up  the  pos- 
sibility of  deriving  the  maximum  profit 
from  the  farm  egg  output.  As  one  ex- 
pert puts  it,  '^Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
contents  of  a  fresh  egg  is  water;  and 
because  of  a  porous  shell,  this  evapor- 
ates rapidly  under  most  conditions,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  weight  and  value.  As 
soon  as  the  newly-laid  egg  cools,  an  air 
cell  appears,  which  increases  in  size  as 
the  contents  shrink  due  to  evaporation. 
The  freshness  of  an  egg  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  disclosed  by  the  size  of 
the  air  cell  but  this  is  not  a  reliable 
guide  for  the  temperature  at  which  the 
egg  has  been  kept  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Shrunken  eggs  may  be 
detected  by  candling  or  by  gently  shak- 
ing when  held  at  the  ear.  When  the 
'^gurgle"  of  the  contents  is  very  dis- 
tinct the  egg  is  questionable.  During 
the  summer  months  eggs  should  be  ac- 
corded the  same  attention  as  butter  and 
cream  and  should  be  marketed  daily 
if  possible.  The  common  practice  of 
holding  eggs  for  a  higher  price  in  the 
autumn  results  in  poor  quality  and  ser- 
ious loss  instead  of  gain.  Under  ordin- 
Siry  conditions  eggs  should  never  be 
held." 

WHY  EGGS  ROT. 

Rotten  eggs  usually  result  on  account 
of  exposure  to  too  much  moisture.  It 
weakens  the  shell  and  membranes  and 
allows  the  entrance  of  bacteria  which 
effect  a  heavy  decay  of  the  egg.  Like 
fresh  milk  a  fresh  egg  will  readily  ab- 
sorb odors.  Therefore  it  behooves  the 
egg  farmer  not  to  expose  his  product  in 
musty  and  damp  cellars  or  in  rooms 
where  fruit,  fish,  or  vegetables  are 
stored.    A  man  who  is  a  thorough  stu- 


dent of  the  egg  market  and  who  is  fam- 
iliar with  the  farm  egg  question  from 
stem  to  stern,  recently  remarked,  ''The 
sale  of  bad  eggs  has  exerted  a  marked 
effect  in  lessening  the  demand  and 
damaging  the  market.  A  great  increase 
in  the  demand  will  follow  a  uniform 
and  permanent  improvement  in  the 
quality.  The  average  farm  home  an- 
nually consumes  about  two  hundred 
and  ten  dozen  eggs.  If  the  fresh  eggs 
that  were  slightly  damaged  or  were  not 
of  the  right  size  or  shape  or  were  not 
clean  enough  to  satisfy  market  require- 
ments were  eaten  on  the  farm  and  used 
as  a  part  of  this  consumption  the  egg 
profits  of  every  farm  would  be  mater- 
iallv  increased.  In  the  future,  also, 
dealers  promise  to  pay  for  eggs  on  the 
quality  basis  and  this  should  mean  an 
increase  in  value  of  the  egg  surplus  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent." 

A     CO-OPERATIVE     CONCERN. 

In  Minnesota  the  marketing  of  farm 
eggs  has  been  reduced  to  a  practical 
and  profitable  basis  through  the  medi- 
um of  co-operatively  disposing  of  the 
eggs  through  the  local  creameries.  The 
creameries  accept  the  eggs  of  a  standard 
quality  on  about  the  same  basis  as  they 
take  in  whole  milk  or  cream.  In  some 
places  the  cream  gatherer  who  journeys 
through  an  assigned  part  of  the  dis- 
trict collects  farm  es^s^s  as  well  as  cream 
at  the  farms  along  his  route.  In  other 
instances  the  farmers  deliver  the  eggs  to 
the  factory  or  at  some  central  warehouse 
from  which  they  are  consigned  to  the 
transportation  companies.  Some  .of  the 
egg  producing  districts  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  organize  co-operative  market- 
ing societies.  The  aim  of  all  this  en- 
deavor is  to  induce  the  farmer  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  farm  eQ:g  crop 
and  this  end  is  accomplished  by  buying 
the  eggs  on  the  quality  basis. 

The  creamery  at  Barnum,  Minnesota, 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  its 
operations  in  the  handling  of  farm  eggs 
and  it?  system  of  management  is  quite 
typical  of  that  followed  by  the  twenty- 
five  factories  and  egg  selling  associa- 
tions that  at  present  are  operating  in  the 
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The  crating  of  eggs.     Little  eggs,  checks  and  dirties   are   reserved   to   be  used   on   the  farm 
tables.      Full   size,    clean,    uniform   eggs   of  the   same   color   are   packed    in    the   case. 


Gopher  state.  This  creamery  has  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  egg  patrons,  in 
fact,  one  man  finds  that  it  pays  him  to 
drive  over  fourteen  miles  in  order  to 
sell  his  eggs  to  the  factory.  At  this  fac- 
tory the  farmers  deliver  their  eggs  daily 
with  their  whole  milk.  They  receive  an 
average  price  of  from  five  to  ten  cents 
more  per  dozen  for  their  eggs  than  the 
general  market  quotation  as  a  result  of 
their  producing  eggs  of  a  uniform  qual- 
ity of  freshness  and  wholesomeness. 

RULES   FOR  FARMERS. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  cream- 
ery the  farm  eggs  must  be  delivered  at 
the  factory  when  they  are  not  over  eight 
days  old.  The  eggs  must  be  gathered 
from  the  nests  on  the  farm  twice  a  day : 
they  must  be  of  uniform  size ;  they  must 
be  clean ;  and  they  must  be  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place  until  they  are  taken  to 
market.  The  brown  and  white  eggs 
must  be  separated  and  packed  in  indi- 
vidual dozen  cartons  and  marked.  In 
addition,  each  egg  must  be  stamped 
with  the  serial  number  of  the  farm  that 
produced  it  for  identification  purposes 
in  case  the  egg  is  bad  when  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  The  carton  is  marked 
with  the  name     of  the     factory     from 


which  the  eggs  are  marketed  and  it 
also  contains  the  brand  or  trademark 
of  this  creamery  as  well  as  its  guaran- 
tee that  all  the  eggs  contained  in  the 
package  are  strictly  fresh.  The  farmer 
pledges  himself  not  to  sell  any  of  the 
eggs  marked  with  the  creamery  com- 
pany's trade  mark  to  anyone  but  the 
creamery. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
branding  the  eggs  is  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  the  output  of  a  certain 
creamery  so  that  the  eggs  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  brand  or  trade  mark  just 
as  is  the  case  in  the  marketing  of  fruit. 
The  purpose  of  the  creamery  or  egg 
association  is  to  secure  a  grade  of  clean, 
uniform,  and  dependable  eggs  of  rea- 
sonable freshness  for  use  in  the  dietary 
of  the  American  consumer.  The  fac- 
tory furnishes  to  each  of  its  egg  pa- 
trons a  small  rubber  stamp  for  marking 
the  e2;gs  with  the  name  of  the  cream- 
ery, its  brand,  and  the  serial  number 
of  the  producer.  In  addition  it  sup- 
plies the  farmer  with  cartons  in  which 
he  may  pack  the  eggs.  By  means  of 
the  producer's  number,  bad  eggs  can 
be  traced.  The  farm  that  markets  in- 
ferior eggs  is  first  fined  and  on  a  second 
offence  it  loses  its  right  to  market  eggs 
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through  the  creamery  any  longer.  In 
consequence  the  farmers  are  obliged  to 
produce  good  eggs  as  they  know  that 
their  product  will  be  discredited  and  re- 
fused if  it  is  poor. 

The  carton  or  package  that  contains 
one  dozen  eggs  carries  the  guarantee 
from  the  creamery: 


This  Package  Contains 

One  Dozen  Guaranteed  Fresh  Eggs 

BARNUM  CREAMERY  CO., 

Manufacturers    and   Dealers  in  Eggs,    Butter, 
Pasteurized  Cream  and  Ice  Cream. 


BARNUM 


MINNESOTA 


Note.— Eggs  in  This  Package,  If  They  Have 
Our  Trade  Mark  On  Them,  Are  Guaranteed 
To  Be  Strictly  Fresh,  Clean,  and  Full  Size, 
and  If  Found  Otherwise  We  Wish  You  Would 
Do  Us  The  Favor  To  Report  It,  Giving  The 
Number  Found  On  The  Egg. 

Barnum  Creamery  Company. 


The  farmer  gathers  the  eggs  twice  a 
day  and  after  grading  and  selecting 
them  he  packs  the  marketable  ones  in 
cartons  ready  for  their  trip  to  the  fac- 
tory. At  the  creamery  the  egg  buyer 
examines  the  eggs  brought  in  by  each 
countryman  and  if  they  are  satisfactory 
he  immediately  gives  the  farmer  a  check 
in  payment  for  the  product.  At  the 
factory  the  cartons  are  packed  in  thirty 
dozen  cases  and  shipped  to  the  city  of 
Duluth  where  they  are  marketed  with  a 
large  grocery  company.  The  eggs  are 
not  handled  at  the  creamery  as  reliance 
is  placed  in  the  patrons'  honesty  to  that 
extent.  It  costs  the  creamery  about 
one-half  a  cent  to  one  cent  a  dozen,  in- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  cartons  for 
handling  the  eggs.  During  the  last  two 
years  of  operation  only  two  complaints 
have  been  registered  with  the  creamery 
on  account  of  bad  eggs.  In  Duluth  a 
fine  reputation  has  been  established  for 
the  brand  of  eggs  marketed  by  this 
creamery.  People  come  from  the  most 
distant  portions  of  the  city  in  order  to 
buy  eggs  at  the  grocery  store  that 
handles  this  guaranteed  brand. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount 
of  eggs  marketed  per  month  and  the 


price  they  brought     at  tlie     Barnum 
creamery  during  a  recent  year. 

Month.  Eggs  marketed  Aver,  price. 

January    630  doz.  35.6  cents 

February    1,329  ''  25.9  " 

March    1,771  ''  19.0  " 

April    2,069  "  18.2  '' 

May    2,445  "  19.8  " 

June    1,725  "  20.0  '' 

July    1,509  "  22.7  '' 

August    1,898  ''  24.5  '' 

September    1,562  "  25.*L  '' 

October    507  ''  27.0  " 

November 229  ^^  37.4  " 

December    810  ''  40.0  '' 

THE   DANISH    CIRCLE. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  co-oper- 
ative system  of  egg  marketing  and  the 
selling  of  eggs  through  the  creamery 
originated  in  Denmark  where  co-oper- 
ative endeavor  in  practically  every 
branch  of  agriculture  has  been  devel- 
oped to  its  intensive  limit.  The  rules 
of  the  Danish  Farmer's  Co-operative 
Association  popularly  termed  a  "Cir- 
cle" are  of  so  much  significance  that  I 
sive  them  verbatim  from  a  recent  trans- 
lation : — 

1.  The  ''circle"  belongs  to  the  Danish  Co- 
operative Egg  Export  Association,  and  has  to 
submit  to  its  statues  in  force  at  any  time. 

2.  Members  are  accepted  on  application  to 
the  officers  of  the  ''circle."     They  pay  13.5 

.cents  each  as  a  fee  to  the  main  association. 

3.  Every  member  is  without  any  special 
declaration,  under  the  lavv^s  of  the  "circle," 
as  they  now  are,  or  as  they  may  legally  be 
amended. 

4.  Members  have  to  deliver  all  eggs  pro- 
duced by  their  hens — home  consumption,  set- 
ting eggs,  and  accidentally  found  ones  except- 
ed— in  the  manner  and  on  the  days  decided 
on  by  the  officers  of  the  "circle."  This  obli- 
gation holds  good  for  one  calendar  year  at  a 
time. 

5.  No  eggs  older  than  seven  days  may  be 
delivered;  transgression  of  this  rule,  as  well 
as  the  delivery  of  stale  eggs,  is  punished  by 
a  fine  of  $1.35  imposed  by  the  directors  of 
the  main  co-operative  association,  and  may 
be  increased  to  $2.70.  One-half  of  the  fine 
goes  to  the  main  association,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  local  "circle."  The  decision  of 
the  main  directors  cannot  be  appealed. 

6.  The  eggs  must  be  carefully  collected 
every  day,  and  in  the  hot  season  twice  a  day 
at  least.  Accidentally  discovered  eggs  (stolen 
nests),  must  not  be  delivered.  Artificial  eggs 
only  may  be  used  as  nest  eggs,  and  the  hens 
must  be  kept  from  the  nests  at  night. 

7.  Only  clean  eggs  may  be  delivered,  and 
they  must  be  protected  against  the  sun,  rain 
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Eggs  of  the  highest  class  packed  in  cartons 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  consumer.  Such 
eggs  command  a  premium  of  three  to  eight 
cents  per  dozen  above  the  general  market 
price. 


and  frost  by  the  members,  as  well  as  by  the 
collectors. 

8.  The  members  may  only  deliver  eggs  to 
the  *^ circle"  from  their  own  hens;  trans- 
gression of  this  rule  leads  to  a  fine  of  6.75 
cents  for  the  first  time,  and  13.5  cents  per 
pound  for  the  second  time  of  any  such  un- 
authorized deliveries. 

9.  The  membership  list  of  the  ''circle'^ 
must  show  the  number,  the  name,  and  the 
position  of  each  member,  and  the  number  on 
the  list  must  be  the  same  as  that  with  which 
he  stamps  his  eggs.  Every  member  receives 
— on  the  payment  of  5.4  cents — a  rubber 
stamp  with  ink  and  pad.  The  number  of 
the  "circle,"   as  well  as  that  of  the  mem- 


ber,   appears    on    this    stamp,    and    each    egg 
must  be  plainly  stamped  on  the  big  end. 

10.  The  egg  collector  can  only  accept  eggs 
that  are  clean  and  which  are  plainly  and 
neatly  stamped. 

11.  The  ' '  circle ' '  directors  may  temporarily 
refuse  to  accept  eggs  from  a  member,  and 
a  member  may  be  expelled  by  a  majority  vote 
at  a  general  meeting,  or  by  the  directors. 

12.  The  necessary  capital  for  paying  cash 
on  delivery  of  the  eggs  of  the  members  is 
provided  by  a  loan,  the  members  of  the 
* '  circle ' '  becoming  responsible  for  this  loan 
which  is  paid  to  the  egg  collector,  who  has 
to  provide  a  satisfactory  bond. 

13.  The  eggs  are  paid  for  on  receipt  at 
the  price  set  by  the  "circle"  directors.  What- 
ever more  the  eggs  may  net  is  only  paid  to 
the  members,  after  retaining  a  sufficient 
amount  for  the  working  capital  according  to 
the  views  of  the  "circle"   directors. 

14.  Notice  of  withdrawal  is  given  to  the 
"circle"  directors,  but  only  so  as  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  business  year.  With- 
drawn or  expelled  members  have  no  claims 
on  surplus  reserve  funds  or  other  assets  of 
the  "circle,"  and  they  have  to  return  their 
stamp,  without  compensation,  to  the  "circle" 
chairman. 

15.  The  work  of  the  directors  is  to  take 
care  of  the  business  of  the  ' '  circle ' '  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  thus  seeing  to  it  that 
the  eggs  are  delivered  to  the  association  in 
the  condition  demanded.  They  appoint  and 
discharge  the  egg  collector  who,  usually  is 
paid  27  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  col- 
lecting the  eggs. 

16.  The  ' '  circle ' '  sends  a  delegate  to  the 
meeting   of  the   general   association. 

17.  In  case  of  an  eventual  dissolution  of 
the  "circle,"  any  possible  surplus  —  after 
settling  all  liabilities  —  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  members,  in  proportion  to  the  eggs 
delivered  by  them   during  the  past  year. 

18.  Formerly  the  main  office  printed  the 
weekly  quotations  to  be  paid  by  the 
"circles,"  but  now  they  are  mailed  every 
week  privately. 
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THE  LITTLE  HOUSE. 

The  little  house,  so  low  and  grey, 
Stands  silent  in  the  clinging  snoiv; 

About  its  roof  the  willows  sway, 
In  lonely  wonder,  to  and  fro. 

The  rose-vines,  shorn  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Creep  up  the  windows,  small  and  old. 

And  quite  in  keeping  with  the  hour. 
The  pine  trees*  sorroivs  are  unrolled. 

The  little  house  you  chose  with  me. 

All  silent  in  the  winter  s  night! 
It  calls  and  will  not  let  me  be. 

While  friendly  mists  bedim  my  sight, 

God  keep  you,  little  house  of  grey. 

She  called  you  ''dear,  and  quaint  and  old** — 
Perchance  she* II  miss  you  some  glad  day, 

Ah,  then,  your  sleeping  heart  unfold! 

— Amy  E,  Campbell, 


THE  DODDS-SINDERS— AT  HOME 


Note. — The  Dodds-Sinders  stories  will  run  in  Farmer's  Magazine  during  Febru- 
ary, March  and  April.  Almost  every  reader  has  known  of  some  family  that  has 
suddenly  acquired  wealth  and  has  tried  to  at  once  attain  social  prominence  in  the 
town  or  city.  This  story  is  a  humorous  experience  of  just  such  a  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate Canadian  family.  The  three  issues  will  deal  with  the  Dodds-Sinders  at  home, 
abroad,  and  on  their  return. — Editor. 


By  Ed.  Cahn 


THE  doorbell  rang  just  as  James,  but- 
ler to  the  Binders  family,  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  graphic  account  of  how  Miss 
Birdie  Sinders  had  managed  to  over- 
turn a  plate  full  of  soup  into  her  young 
man's  lap  the  evening  before.  He  had 
reached  the  most  dramatic  part  of  his 
story,  there  was  a  broad  grin  upon  the 
faces  of  all  his  hearers  and  James  was 
too  much  of  an  artist  to  stop  upon  the 
very  brink  of  a  climax. 

He  continued  and  the  bell  sounded 
again,  but  not  until  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  howl  of  laughter  from  the  Jimp- 
kin's  butler,  Mrs.  Jimpkin's  maid,  all 
the  Sinders'  servants  and  Jones'  valet 
assem.bled  in  the  kitchen  and  disposed 
around  a  table  decorated  with  several 
bottles  of  Sinder's  best  imported  beer, 
did  he  make  any  move  to  answer. 

As  the  echoes  died  away  after  the 
second  summons,  James  donned  his 
coat,  pulled  down  his  cuffs  and  assum- 
ing his  professional  air  of  funeral  grav- 
ity picked  up  the  solid  silver  card  tray 
from  a  corner  of  the  stove  and  leisurely 
proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Mr.  Sinders,  finding  himself  to  be  in 
bad  odor  mth  his  family,  had  taken 
refuge  from  their  wrath  in  the  library, 
that  vault-like  home  of  learning  in  the 
most  expensive  bindings,  arranged  up- 
on the  shelves  in  a  sort  of  checker- 
board effect  that  Sinders  thought  and 
freely  said  was  '^swell  and  neat." 

All  the  books  in  black  bindings  were 
together,  those  in  grey  beneath,  flanked 
a  little  below  by  those  in  green  and  red. 
Sinders  had  been  to  considerable  pains 


to  find  shades  enough  to  continue  the 
idea  upon  all  four  walls  of  the  big  room 
and  had  not  spared  expense,  even  going 
to  the  lengths  of  having  a  stack  of  city 
directories  rebound  in  sky  blue  to  fill 
out  a  corner. 

But,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  literary 
kaleidoscope,  Sinders  was  not  happy, 
for  he  had  nothing  to  read. 

Mrs.  Sinders  and  the  girls  carefully 
examxined  every  book  and  magazine 
that  came  to  the  house  and  had,  ever 
since  the  awful  day  when  Mrs.  T.  T. 
Byble  had  found  nothing  but  fashion 
plates  and  five  numbers  of  the  Pinkun 
and  seven  of  a  horrible  Yankee  Police 
Gazette  on  the  library  table. 

Sinders  had  been  sitting  gloomily 
smoking  and  wishing  himself  poor 
again  when  the  first  summons  came. 
He  sprang  up  and  was  making  for  the 
door  when  he  recollected  that  he  now 
had  a  butler  to  open  doors  and  so  even 
that  small  pleasure  was  denied  him. 
At  the  second  ring  he  began  to  hope 
that  James  had  fallen  down  the  cellar 
stairs  and  broken  his  superior  neck  and 
to  wonder  if  he  did  not  now  have  suf- 
ficient excuse  to  offer  Sally  for  answer- 
ing it  himself. 

Then  it  flashed  upon  him  that  in  a 
reckless  moment  that  day  he  had  in- 
vited old  Donald  Hicks  to  call  upon 
him  and  have  a  pipe  whilst  they  talked 
over  the  old  days.  He  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  a  visit  from  Hicks  upon 
such  an  evening.  He  would  just  tip 
him  the  wink  to  make  himself  scarce 
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since  the  Missis  and  the  girls  were  in 
such  critical  humors. 

Sinders  scrambled  out  of  the  enorm- 
ous chair  in  which  he  was  half  buried 
and  hastened  across  the  slippery  pol- 
ished floors  toward  the  door.  He  trod 
as  warily  as  a  cat  upon  hot  bricks  but 
a  rug  with  all  the  fiendish  treachery 
of  the  Persian  slid  beneath  him  and  all 
but  laid  him  low.  At  this  instant  he 
heard  James  approaching  and  prompt- 
ly gave  way  to  downright  panic. 

lie  would  have  sworn  before  all  the 
K.C.'s  in  Canada  that  he  who  stood 
without  the  portal  was  none  other  than 
Donald  Hicks,  stewed  of  course,  for  was 
it  not  close  on  to  ten  p.m.  :had  not 
Donald  made  a  modest  clean-up  at 
Porcupine,  and  who,  with  brains  in  his 
head,  putting  those  things  together 
could  doubt  but  what  he  had  employed 
every  shining  moment  in  an  energetic 
attempt  to  put  himself  outside  of  all 
the  moisture  to  be  had  in  the  city — far 
famed  as  the  most  virtuous  in  Canada? 

Hicks  was  unconventional  at  all 
times  but  at  ten  in  the  evening  of  a 
festive  day!  Well,  he  must  be  headed 
off  at  all  costs.  What  might  he  not  say 
to  the  painfully  correct  and  formal 
James?  What  sort  of  a  shindy  would 
he  not  kick  up  right  there  on  the  door- 
step? St.  George  Street,  hearing  it, 
would  elevate  its  already  lofty  nose  and 
Sally  and  the  girls — 

Sinders  bit  his  under  lip  and  swore 
a  miner's  oath  to  reach  that  door  first. 

Alas,  thanks  to  the  slippery  floor  and 
the  cursed  Persian  he  had  lost  too  much 
time.  He  heard  his  butler  sliding  back 
the  door  and  entering  the  hall.  He 
had  seen  his  employer  leaping  from 
rug  to  rug  down  the  long  vista  of  the 
rooms  and,  knowinji;  that  if  he  allo\-ved 
him  to  open  the  door  he  would  hear 
from  Mrs.  Sinders  without  fail,  hast- 
ened his  pace  to  a  dog  trot. 

"Hi'll  hawnser,  sir!"  he  said,  but 
Sinders  still  kept  on. 

"The  old  fool  i?  getting  deaf,'' 
thought  James  and  mended  his  pace. 
Sinders  not  daring  to  raise  his  voice  lest 
Sally  should  overhear,  increaseid  his 
pace  and  so,  master  and  man  ran  noth- 


ing more  nor  less  than  a  foot-race  to 
the  door. 

Thanks  to  the  butler's  handicap, 
Sinders  won  by  a  nose  and  opened  the 
door. 

Sure  enough,  there  stood,  or  rather 
leaned,  friend  Hicks,  very  much  the 
worse  for  wear  and  showing  every  sign 
of  distress  in  visage  and  eccentric  ap- 
parel. He  was  shedding  copious  tears 
and  vainly  endeavoring  to  dry  them 
upon  the  hard  and  unresponsive  sur- 
face of  all  that  remained  of  a  three-dol- 
lar derby  hat. 

The  verandah  light  was  bathing  this 
operation  in  a  golden  glow  and  the  de- 
parting gTiests  at  the  house  across  the 
way  were  showing  marked  signs  of  in- 
terest. 

One  glance  was  enough  to  reveal  to 
Sinders  the  futility  of  asking  Donald  to 
depart.  He  must  remove  him  from  the 
public  gaze  come  what  might.  He 
reached  for  Donald's  collar  with  one 
hand  and  for  the  light  switch  with 
the    other. 

His  friend's  untimely  lurch  forward 
confused  him  and  so  he  not  only  failed 
to  put  out  the  verandah  light  but  jerk- 
ed Hicks  into  a  hall  as  dark  as  the  in- 
side of  a  blind  man's  hat. 

James,  mystified  by  all  this,  had  re- 
tired a  few  feet  and  stood  waiting,  part- 
ly for  orders  but  mostly  in  order  to  hear 
what  was  to  happen  next. 

The  slamming  of  the  front  door  and 
Donald's  incoherent  greetings  brought 
Mrs.  Sinders  rustling  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs. 

"James!"  she  called,  alarmed  at  the 
darkness  and  the  strange  voice. 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  James  from  the 
gloom. 

"What's  the  trouble?  Turn  on  the 
lights !     This  instant !" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"No,  sir!"  hissed  Sinders  desperately. 

"Nozzer  lady  lost  in  the  fog,"  ob- 
served Hicks.  "I'll  shing  to  keep  'er 
company."     And  raised  his  voice. 

"Shut  up!"  roared  Sinders. 

"Turn  on  the  lights!"  called  Mrs. 
Sinders  furiously. 

James  started  for  the  switches.     Sin- 
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(lei's  pushed  Hicks  toward  the  library; 
he  protested  and  tried  to  go  the  other 
way.  Mrs.  Sinders  ran  down  the  stairs 
just  in  time  to  meet  all  three  at  the  foot 
of  them.  There  was  a  head-splitting 
collision  and  they  all  fell  in  a  heap,  the 
four-hundred-dollar  grandfather  clock, 
which  had  just  that  day  been  sent  home 
from  Byryre's  and  forgotten  in  its  new 
place,  crashing  over  upon  them. 

There  was  a  shower  of  glass,  the 
chimes  sounded  wildly  and  then  they 
untangled  themselves. 

^'Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  James. 

-Tohce!"  croaked  Donald.  ''It's  a 
raid !"  Mrs.  Sinders  began  to  scold  ve- 
hemently, and  what  Sinders  said  could 
never  be  repeated. 

The  girls  came  running,  the  French 
maid  excitedly  telephoned  for  the 
police,  the  neighbor's  servants  remain- 
ed in  the  background  but  missed  none 
of  the  details  and  Donald,  separated 
from  the  debris  of  the  grandfather 
clock,  was  thrust  into  the  library  and 
onto  the  lounge  to  sleep  it  off  and  be 
out  of  harm's  way.  Instead  of  subsid- 
ing, however,  he  amused  him.self  by 
pulling  down  books  and  endeavoring 
to  throw  them  back  into  place  after  the 
manner  of  a  game  of  quoits. 

After  all  this,  of  course,  no  power  on 
earth  could  save  Sinders  from  the  inter- 
view with  Sally  and  the  girls  which  had 
been  impending  all  evening.  He  an- 
swered the  numerous  questions  of  the 
policeman  who  came  in  answer  to  the 
maid's  call,  and  bribed  James  into  a 
promise  of  silence,  under  the  impres- 
!!^'on  that  he  was  the  only  dangerous 
witness,  and  then  he  meekly  obeyed  or- 
ders and  joined  his  wdfe  in  her  sitting- 
rooTo. 

Nora  and  Birdie  were  there,  too.  He 
saw  that  they  had  recently  been  weep- 
ing and  his  heart  softened,  imtil  he 
noticed  that  they  both  wore  the  gowns 
whose  exaggerated  cut  had  provoked 
him  to  stern  criticism  earlicT-  in  the 
evening. 

^  He  sat  down  before  his  better  five- 
eig;hths,  jauntily  crossed  his  legs  and 
thrust  his  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of 
his  vest. 


His  wife  looked  at  him  witheringly 
until  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

''Sally!  As  sure  as  my  name's  San- 
dy Sinders  I " 

•'Don't  call  me  Sally.  And  your 
name  is  not  Sandy.  You  are  S.  Hob- 
son  Sinders,  or  at  least  you  used  to  be, 
but  the  girls  and  me  have  decided  that 
from  now  on  you  and  us  are  the  Dodds- 
Sinders.  Your  ma's  folks  were  Dodds 
and  good  people  in  the  old  country  and 
everybody  knows  I  was  a  Dodds,  and 
my  family  can't  be  beat  in  Canada,  bO 
we  are  Dodds-Sinders  from  this  out." 

"But  everybody  calls  me  Sandy.  All 
the  boys " 

"Don't  interrupt !  It's  bad  form  and 
'Sandy'  is  vulgar." 

"The  boys,  miners  like  that  Hicks, 
we  are  not  going  to  know  any  more. 
They're  bad  form." 

Seeing  the  downcast  look  upon  her 
father's  face  Birdie  handed  him  a  card 
upon  which  was  engraved  "Dodds-Sin- 
ders."    "See  here,  pa,  it  looks  swell." 

He  looked  at  it  doubtfully. 

"What's  this  here  mark?" 

"It's  a  hyphen." 
"Hi — hife — Dodds,   line   between   Sin- 
ders, eh?     I'll  keep  this.  Birdie,  and 
learn  it  before  I  spring  it  on  anybody." 

Mrs.  Sinders  sighed  impatiently. 
"There  you  are  again,  using  slang.  I 
tell  you  Dodds-Sinders  we  will  never 
get  anywhere  or  be  anything  until  you 
get  refined." 

"Well,  Sally,  Sarah  I  mean !  We 
don't  need  to  be  refined.  We've  got 
plenty  of  money.  We  have  one  of  the 
swellest  houses,  and  the  swellest  clothes 
and " 

"Yes,  and  nobody  will  look  at  us  be- 
cause everybody  calls  you  Sandy  and 
slaps  you  on  the  back,  and  folks  like 
Hicks  come  and  make  a  show  of  us. 
Everybody  has  heard  about  how  your 
ma  insisted  on  doing  the  cooking  her- 
self even  though  I  have  a  high-priced 
French  chef  in  the  kitchen,  and  she 
w^ould  call  him  "Cheffie"  and  gossip 
with  the  Jimpkin's  maid  over  the  back 
fence." 

"Well,  ma  can  make  better  tea-bis- 
cuit than  that  chef  and  you  used  to 
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gossip  with  everybody  up  in  the  mines." 

^'Oh,  be  still!  Porcupine's  society 
don't  count.  We  are  millionaires  now. 
I  want  Nora  and  Birdie  to  have  some 
chance." 

'"So  do  I." 

"Well,  for  pity's  sake  then,  pa,  don't 
order  any  more  'cuisine'  at  a  restaur- 
ant." 

''Say!"  exclaimed  Dodds-Sinders,  in- 
terested at  last,  "I  could  see  from  that 
waiter's  face  that  something  was  wrong. 
I  heard  Bob  Short  say  the  cuisine  at 
that  hotel  was  fine.  I  was  tired  of  all 
the  queer  stuff  w^e've  been  getting  for 
to  top  off  with  and  so  I  says  to  him, 
'Bring  along  a  big  order  of  that  there 
cuisine.'  " 

Nora,  divided  between  laughter  and 
tears,  explained,  but  her  father  was  still 
doubtful. 

"I  don't  know,  Nora.  Bob  Short  is 
up  to  date.  He  said  it  and  he  ought 
to  know." 

"Him  know!"  cried  Mrs.  Dodds-Sin- 
ders. "Why,  his  pa  was  nothing  but 
a  barber." 

"You  don't  say!  How  do  you 
know?" 

"I  heard  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  say  he 
was  a  barbarian  and  his  father  before 
him.  So  you  see  you  can't  go  by  what 
he  says." 

"Um,  maybe,  but  I  could  buy  and  sell 
the  Toppe-Nyches  and  they  don't  live 
on  such  a  swell  street  either.  I  don't 
see  why  you  set  such  store  by  them." 

"They're  in  society,  real  society,  and 
they  know  lords  and  earls  and  every- 
thing in  England,"  answered  Mrs. 
Dodds-Sinders. 

"Pa,  we  are  going  to  England." 

"What  for?" 

"For  culture." 

"What's  that?  Don't  they  keep  it 
here?" 

The  silence  that  greeted  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  hopeless  expression  upon 
three  feminine  faces  made  Dodds-Sin- 
ders realize  that  he  had  made  one  more 
mistake.    He  grinned  unhappily. 

Nora  sprang  up  and  ran  to  throw  her 
arms  around  him. 

"Dear  old  dad.     This  is  not  your 


lucky  day.  I'll  tell  you.  Ma  and 
Birdie  and  I  have  spent  a  lot  of  money 
furnishing  up  this  house  like  a  palace 
and  hiring  all  these  saucy  servants  and 
trying  to  get  into  the  best  society,  but 
we  can't  do  it  while  we  are  so  ignorant 
of  what's  the  right  thing  to  do,  and 
have,  and  say,  and  go  to." 

"We  think  that  your  way  of  making 
money  is  a  good  way  to  get  what  we 
want  if  we  just  use  it  right.  When  you 
first  landed  in  the  mines  you  didn't 
know  quartz  from  railroad  iron  and  in- 
stead of  trying  to  prospect  right  away, 
you  hired  out  and  learned  from  the  be- 
ginning up — didn't  you?" 

Dodds-Sinders  nodded  and  smoothed 
Nora's  bonny  brown  head  with  a  dia- 
mond-decked but  still  horny  hand. 

"Well,  we  have  tried  to  learn  this  so- 
ciety life  from  the  top;  it  don't  work, 
and  so  we  are  going  over  to  England 
where  they  really  know  how,  and  see  if 
we  can't  pick  up  a  few  points." 

"Then  we  will  come  back  here  and 
we  will  see  who  turns  up  their  nose  at 
us!"  cried  Birdie. 

"All  right,  me  girls.  Go  along.  I'll 
pay  the  bills  and  never  hoi — complain. 
Yer  ma  can't  say  I  ever  denied  her  a 
thing  I  could  give  her,  but  look  out  you 
don't  come  back  so  culturated  that  I 
don't  know  you  at  all." 

They  all  laughed. 

"You  are  going  along,  Sam,  right 
along.  You  need  cultivation  as  much 
as  we  do." 

"But  Sally,  dear,  I'm  too  old  to  be 
learning  new  tricks." 

Oh,  no,  you're  not ;  you're  only  forty- 
seven. 

"I  wish  I  was  ninety." 

"It  wouldn't  save  you." 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  why  you " 

"I'll  teach  this  town  that  Sarah 
Dodds-Sinders  always  gets  what  she 
goes  after." 

"All  right.  I'll  go  along  and  watch 
the  fun." 

"Mercy!"  exclaimed  Birdie,  "what  a 
queer  odor !  Something  must  be  burn- 
ing." 

Dodds-Sinders  gave  a  gasp  and  dash- 
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ed  down  to  the  library  followed  by  his 
family. 

There,  on  the  hearth-rug  before  the 
fire,  lay  donald  Hicks  fast  asleep,  beside 
him  were  two  gold  fish  and  a  third,  im- 
paled upon  the  papercutter,  was  toasted 
to  a  turn. 

They  looked  at  their  unconscious 
guest  with  various  expressions  and  fin- 
ally Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  spoke. 

'^Samuel,  please  don't  make  any 
friends  like  Hicks  in  London.  It's  a 
good  thing  we  are  sailing  next  week." 

''I'll  be  awful  lonesome  over  there. 


Sarah'.  Can't  I  take  along  a  valet  for 
company?" 

''Certainly  !     The  very  thing." 

"All  right.  I'll  sober  up  Hicks.  He 
needs  culturating  too  and  me  and  him 
could  have  some  fun  I  bet  you." 

"I  bet  you  can't!"  chorused  three  in- 
dignant voices. 

Dodds-Sinders,  left  alone,  sank  into 
a  chair  beside  Hicks.  "You  lucky 
pup,"  he  said  enviously.  "You  ain't 
got  a  copper  to  your  name  and  ain't 
never  going  to  have.  I  wish  you  was 
me  and  I  w^as  vou." 


SUPPLIANT 

Grant  me,  dear  Lord,  the  alchemy  of  toil, 

Clean  days  of  labor,  dreamless  nights  of  rest. 

And  that  which  shall  my  weariness  assoil 
The  sanctuary  of  one  beloved  breast : 

Laughter  of  children,  hope  and  thankful  tears, 
Knowledge  to  yield  with  valour  to  defend, 

A  faith  immutable  and  steadfast  years 

That  move  unvexed  to  their  mysterious  end. 

— Alan  Sullivan. 


Milking  in   summer   on 


the  open  fields  in  good   weather 
shelter  tent   is   used. 


in   Denmark.     In   bad   weather   the 
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Note. — Canadian  farmers  are  often  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  Anglo-Saxon  way  of 
farming  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  people.  Such  farmers  often  receive  a 
rude  shock  when  they  read  that  many  foreign  people  are  solving  these  questions  in 
a  more  up-to-date  manner.  We  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  the  Dutch,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Danes,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing  for  the  production  of 
clean  milk  will  be  interesting.  Mr.  Kilgour  is  living  in  Copenhagen,  and  writes  espe- 
cially for  Farmer's.  This  description  is  given  from  a  personal  knowledge  in  that 
city. — Editor. 


By  W.  Y.  Kilgour 


THE  Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Co., 
has  been  chosen  for  the  theme  of  this 
article,  because,  though,  there  are  others 
equally  important,  and  one,  the  Tri- 
polium,  is  the  largest  in  Denmark,  the 
Copenhagen  Milk  Supply  Co.,  is  the 
first  society  in  the  world  for  the  distri- 
buting of  pure  milk. 

Thirty-four  years  ago,  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  dairies  in  Copenhagen 
were  very  bad.  Cows  were  fed  on  tjie 
refuse  of  distilleries,  the  stables  were 
dirty,  and  without  light  or  ventilation 
and  there  was  no  inspection.  In  the 
country,  conditions  were  about  the 
same.  Milk  was  treated  with  borax  or 
bi-carbonate  of  soda,  to  prevent  its  sour- 
ing, and  to  conceal  its  age,  as  it  was 
hawked  about  the  streets  from  door  to 
door. 

Then  occurred  the  incident  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  society.  A  mer- 
chant of  the  city,  a  Mr.  Qunni  Rusck, 
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in  1878  heard  one  of  his  workmen  com- 
plaining that  he  could  not  get  milk  for 
his  sick  child,  unless  he  also  bought 
brandy  (the  distilleries  generally  kept 
cows  and  sold  milk)  Mr.  Rusck's  indig- 
nation stirred  him  to  immediate  action. 
The  company  started  with  a  very  small 
capital  (£500)  and  Mr.  Rusck  as  dir- 
ector-general has  continued  to  manage 
the  steadily  growing  enterprise  without 
any  remuneration. 

All  the  milk  comes  from  40  selected 
farms  grazing  together  about  5,000 
cows.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  modification,  as  the  numbers  na- 
turally vary.  The  best  milk  is  supplied 
at  the  same  prices  as  ordinary  milk.  In- 
fant's and  children's  cost  more. 

AT    THE    DErOT. 

A  visit  to  the  company's  milk  depot 
will  impress  the  visitor  with  the  well- 
nigh  perfect  manner  in  which  the  milk 
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is  handled,  and  the  absolute  cleanlin- 
ness.  This  cleanliness  is  also  extended 
to  the  farms.  Any  deviation  from  the 
street  rules  being  punished  by  with- 
drawal of  the  offender's  name  from  the 
company's  list. 

The  milk  arrives  by  train,  which 
runs  alongside  the  landing  platform  on 
the  society's  premises.  It  comes  in  spe- 
cial vans  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  is  contained  in  sealed  cans.  From 
these  vans  the  milk  cans  are  run  to  the 
weighing  machine,  note  being  taken  of 
weight  and  name  of  the  sending  farm- 
er. 

They  are  then  opened,  and  a  sample 
from  each  is  examined  by  smell  and 
taste  by  a  woman  expert.  These  ex- 
perts can  detect  at  once  the  slightest 
taint.  Other  samples  are  scientifically 
tested  and  suspected  milk  is  set  aside. 

After  this  has  been  done  the  cans 
are  emptied  through  a  sieve  into  vats. 
Near  these  is  another  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  2  parts  of  ice  and  1  part  salt  and 
water.  This  mixture  is  pumped  into 
the  coolers  which  stand  about  12  feet 
high,  over  which  coolers,  the  milk  is 
also  pumped,  leaving  them  at  a  temper- 
ature of  40  degrees  Fahr.  It  then  runs 
into  an  enamelled  tank,  where  it  is 
forced  through  filters  of  linen  and  fine 
gravel,  the  latter  being  sterilized  every 
day  after  use. 

Finally  it  goes  into  large  tanks  from 
which  it  is  drawn  at  '3  a.m.  for  distri- 
bution in  the  company's  special  vans. 
It  is  not  pasteurized  at  all.  The  objec- 
tion is  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when 
the  milk  has  gone  bad,  as  the  process 
of  pasteurization  kills  everything  that 
is  good  as  well  as  bad  in  the  milk,  in- 
cluding the  lactic  acid  bacilli. 

Children's  and  infant's  milk  is,  how- 
ever, pasteurized,  the  infants'  milk  be- 
ing specially  treated.  All  cows  supply- 
ing that  milk  are  tested  for  tuberculosis. 

The  milk  is  separated  from  the  cream 
by  steam-driven  Alfa  Separators,  the 
cream  flowing  over  cylinders  filled  with 
ice,  and  leaving  them  at  a  temperature 
of  85  degrees  Fahr.  The  half  skim 
THalo  skimmet)  milk  containing  % 
per  cent,  of  butter  is  cooled  in  the  same 


manner,  by  running  it  over  a  larger 
cylinder.  It  is  sold  at  half  the  price  of 
whole  milk. 

In  another  room  at  a  long  tin-covered 
table,  twelve  women  dressed  in  the  regu- 
lation white  uniform,  stand,  bottling 
the  cream  which  has  been  separated 
twelve  to  fifteen-  hours  previously. 

This  cream  is  fed  from  a  tank  in  an- 
other room  over  the  coolers,  and  into 
an  enamelled  vat,  thence  drawn 
through  pipes  into  the  filters,  and  from 
them  into  a  large  bottling  machine. 
This  machine  consists  of  small  cylind- 
ers open  at  the  top,  corresponding  to 
the  number  of  discharge  pipes  below. 
Each  cylinder  holds  the  exact  amount 
required  for  each  bottle,  they  rise  and 
fall,  filling  automatically.  When  full, 
each  opens  a  valve  at  the  top  of  the  dis- 
charge pipe  to  which  a  bottle  is  attach- 
ed. 

The  revolution  of  the  vat,  brings  the 
bottle  round  to  a  woman  who  equalizes 
the  amount,  and  passes  them  to  another 
who,  by  means  of  a  rubber  sheathed 
mallet  swiftly  drives  in  the  corks,  and 
the  bottles  go  on  to  other  women  who 
fasten  the  leaden  seals  round  the  neck 
of  each,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality, 
and  also  of  the  place  of  origin.  There 
are  three  grades  of  cream,  Nos.  1,  2  and 


In  this  cut  will  be  seen  drawings  of  the  whole- 
milk  bottle,  the  cream  bottle,  the  dairy 
man's  cap,  and  the  Busck  milk  pail  used. 
You  will  note  in  the  milk  pail  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  ice  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail. 
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whipping,  all  of  which  are  dealt  with 
separately. 

THE    HYGIENIC    MILK    PAIL. 

The  infants'  milk  is  all  milked  on  to 
ice  at  the  farms.  The  milk  is  passed 
through  a  sieve  outside  the  cow  house 
immediately  after  milking,  and  taken 
to  premises  specially  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose,  where  it  is  aired  and  cooled. 
The  milk,  after  arrival  in  Copenhagen, 
and  examination  by  experts,  is  cleansed 
by  means  of  the  Rusck  filter,  bottled 
and  kept  cool. 

The  milk  pail,  which  is  an  invention 
of  Mr.  Rusck's,  consists  of  a  cylinder 
steel  pail,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is 
placed-  a  pear-shaped  copper  receptacle, 
which  is  closed  by  means  of  a  fiat  lid 
under  the  bottom  of  the  pail,  this  lid 
can  be  screwed  off  and  on  by  means  of 
a  large  screw  key. 

When  the  pail  has  to  be  used,  it  is 
turned  upside  down,  the  lid  of  the  re- 
ceptacle is  unscrewed,  and  the  latter, 
through  a  small  wide  funnel,  i-  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  1  part  ice,  and  3  parts 
crushed  ice  or  snow  and  salt. 

The  lid  is  then  screwed  on,  and  the 
pail  is  ready  for  use.  The  ice  and  salt 
in  the  cavity  causes  the  milk  which  is 
milked  straight  into  the  pail  to  be  at 
once  materially  cooled.  The  milk  thus 
loses  at  once  its  cow  heat,  and  any 
micro-organisms  which  may  have  got 
into  it  during  milking  are  destroyed. 

SPECIAL  MILKING  PREMISES. 

The  other  improvement  which  Mr. 
Rusck  introduced  was  the  providing  of 
special  milking  premises  on  one  of  the 
estates  which  supply  the  children's 
milk. 

These  premises,  situated  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  cow  house,  consist  of  a  well- 
lighted  and  well  ventilated  room  into 
which  the  cow  is  let  through  an  outer 
room  where  the  final  brushing  has  tak- 
en place.  In  the  milking  room,  the 
maid,  in  a  clean  white  dress,  first  wipes 
the  cow's  udder  with  a  damp  cloth,  then 
washes  her  hands  prior  to  the  beginning 
to  milk. 

The  milk  from  the    Rusck     pail  is 


poured  through  a  milk  filtci  into  a 
large  can  which  stands  in  a  tank  with 
ire,  where  the  milk  is  quickly  cooled  to 
about  5  degrees  centigrade. 

WIRE   STANDS. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  wire  stands,  which  by 
lielp  of  another  society  are  made  and 
-old  to  the  poor.  They  hold  from  6  to 
10  bottles,  and  are  retailed  for  about  4c 
each.  Each  one  holds  sufficient  milk 
to  supply  the  children  for  a  day.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  bottles  in  the  stand.  The  mother 
sets  the  bottle  into  tepid  water  and 
when  sufficiently  warm,  affixes  a  rub- 
ber teat,  and  the  baby  is  happy. 

Special  boxes  are  provided  in  which 
the  stands  can  be  sent  sealed  and  pack- 
ed in  ice  all  over  Denmark,  and  they 
will  keep  for  more  than  48  hours.  16,- 
000  bottles  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
society  between  10  p.m.  and  1.30  a.m. 
on  every  night  of  the  year,  Christmas 
included. 

WASHING  BOTTLES. 

The  method  of  washing  the  bottles 
and  cans  is  interesting.  The  cans  are 
placed  on  an  inclined  wheel  at  an  angle 
of  35  degrees,  the  wheel  is  then  given  a 
half  turn  and  the  cans  are  dipped  into 
lime  water  which  is  made  very  strong. 
They  are  then  removed  and  held  over 
steam,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
dried  more  quickly,  and  are  less  liable 
to  rust.  The  noise  in  this  room  is  very 
great.  I 

The  bottle  cleaning  is  done  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  except  that  the  wheel  is  not 
used,  and  soda  is  substituted  for  the 
lime  water. 

BUTTER  MAKING. 

The  churning  is  carried  on  in  an- 
other part  of  the  building  and  is  shut 
off  by  glass  partitions  from  any  con- 
nection with  the  outside.  The  large 
churns  hold  each  350  Hs.  (Danish)  of 
cream,  this  cream  stands  in  long  narrow 
tanks,  kept  at  an  even  temperature  by 
means  of  ice,  for  ripening  purposes. 
The  wooden  churns,  power  driven,  are 
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The  arrival  of  the  milk  train  from  the  farms.      The    engine    would    be   a    curiosity    on    our 

Canadian   railways. 


daily  scalded  out  with  hot  water  and 
soda. 

The  butter,  of  which  about  600  Hs. 
are  made  daily,  is  rolled  and  worked  on 
circular  revolving  tables,  by  means  of 
a  roller  attached  to  a  central  spindle. 

The  unsold  milk  is  converted  into 
cheese,  and  there  is  likewise  a  large  busi- 
ness done  in  buttermilk.  In  1910,  3,000 
quart  and  pint  bottles  were  distributed 
every  day  at  about  3  cents  per  quart. 

The  milk  is  distributed  as  follows: 
200  cans  are  sent  to  the  hospitals,  each 
containing  100  Hs.  Some  goes  to  the 
three  shops  belonging  to  the  company, 
and  the  rest  is  sold  to  customers. 

THE    VANS. 

The  vans  used  in  distributing,  are 
specially  built  for  that  purpose.  The 
cans  of  whole,  or  skim  milk,  are  plac- 
ed on  either  side  of  the  front  of  the 
vehicle,  and  locked  up  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  milk  can  be  drawn 
through  taps  which  are  dust  proof.  It 
cannot  be  reached  in  any  way  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  van.  Over  the  taps  is 
written  the  quality  and  price  of  the 
milk.  At  the  back  are  trays  whicli  fit 
the  cans  that  hold  the  cream,  the 
children's  and  the  buttermilk,  the 
prices  of  which  are     over     the     door. 


These  trays  are  covered  with  ice  in 
summer.  The  driver  of  each  van,  who 
is  responsible  for  everything  connnect- 
ed  with  the  sale  and  return  of  the  milk, 
has  under  him  several  boys  who  carry 
the  milk  into  the  customer's  houses. 
These  boys,  who  must  be  over  12 
years  of  age,  and  the  man,  are  dressed 
in  special  uniforms.  The  boys  are 
well  looked  after  and  great  care  is  tak- 
en to  have  them  civil  and  obliging, 
they  are  also  prevented  from  wasting 
their  wages. 

With  single  exception  of  the  horse 
brushing  machine,  which  is  electric, 
the  motive  power  comes  from  a  35 
H.P.  Diesel  motor  burning  raw  oil. 
The  ice-making  machine  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  motor. 

CORPORATION    CONTROL. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  milk 
supply  of  the  large  cities  should  be 
taken  in  hand  by  the  corporations  of 
those  cities,  and  that  in  such  a  manner 
the  health  of  the  community  and  es- 
pecially of  the  children  could  be  bet- 
ter preserved.  It  seems  feasible,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  considered  some  time 
in  the  future.  Denmark  in  her  great 
dairies  has  shown  how  it  can  be  done 
privately  at  least. 
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I  quote  from  a  portion  of  the  rules 
which  every  dairy  farmer  must  sign. 
They  speak  for  themselves. 

1.  "All  provender  given  to  the  cows 
must  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  in  good 
condition,  free  from  anything  that 
could  communicate  any  abnormal 
odor  or  color.'' 

2.  "In  summer  the  cows  must  be 
turned  out  to  graze,  and  given  nothing 
but  grass  and  clover." 

3.  "Only  in  case  of  necessity  may  the 
cows  be  given  dry  forage  and  chopped 
barley,  and  then  only  in  the  open  air. 
It  is  forbidden  to  keep  them  stalled 
during  this  portion  of  the  year.  The 
farmer  must  arrange  with  the  society  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  food  he  proposes 
to  give  during  the  winter,  and  must  ad- 
here to  the  following  rules." 

A.  "Roots — carrots  and  beetroot  in 
proportion  of  36  litres  (1%  bushels) 
per  cow,  but  only  on  condition  that 
they  are  mixed  into  at  least  5  lbs. 
(Danish)  corn,  bran  and  cake.  Cows 
which  supply  milk  for  infants  may  be 
given  roots  in  proportion  of  %  bushel." 

Turnips,  cabbage,  swedes,  and  the 
tops  of  turnips  or  Kohl  rabi  may  not 
be  included  in  the  food." 

B.  "Cake — Only  oil  and  sunflower 
cake  may  be  used  in  proportion  of  at 
most  1  H.  (Danish)  with  not  less  than 
5  ITs.  corn  and  bran.  Cows  supplying 
milk  for  infants  may  not  have  cake." 

C.  "All  refuse  from  distilleries  is  for- 
bidden." 

D.  "Before  stabling  the  cows  in  the 
autumn,  the  tails,  hind  quarters,  and 
udder  must  be  shorn." 


E.  "Milk  from  recently  calved  cows 
may  not  be  supplied  during  the  first 
fortnight  after  they  have  come  into 
milk.  The  society  also  refuses  to  take 
the  milk  of  sick  cows,  or  of  cows  which 
do  not  give  more  than  6  litres  per 
diem." 

TREATMENT   OF   MILK. 

"The  milking  must  be  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  care  and  cleanliness. 
The  conditions  are: 

1.  "The  milkers,  during  milking, 
must  wear  a  special  dress,  and  be  pro- 
vided with  a  towel  to  use  when  they  re- 
quire to  wash  their  hands." 

2.  "The  byre  must  be  well  lighted 
especially  between  the  cows  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  milker  can  do  his 
work  properly." 

3.  "Immediately  after  milking  the 
milk  must  be  passed  through  a  metal 
sieve  covered  with  a  clean  and  fine  lin- 
en cloth." 

4.  "Thereafter  the  milk  must  be  at 
every  season  of  the  year  be  passed 
through  a  refrigerating  apparatus 
which  lowers  the  temperature  to  41  de- 
grees Fahr.  It  must  be  kept  at  this 
temperature  until  it  leaves  the  farm. 

5.  "The  removal  of  manure  must  be 
carried  out  in  the  morning  after  milk- 
ing, and  be  finished  in  the  afternoon 
at  least  an  hour  before  the  evening 
milking." 

6.  "The  farmer  must  have  in  store  al- 
ways a  fresh  supply  of  ice  of  at  least 
30  Hs.  of  ice  to  every  100  litres  of 
milk." 


II..  Miss  Nette 


:^:5^.^ 


by 

Mabel  BurRholder. 


The  fact  that  we  make  frequent  use  of  Miss  Burkholder's  stories  is  in  itself 
proof  that  we  regard  them  highly.  She  has  done  some  excellent  work  for  Farmer's 
both  in  the  way  of  articles  and  short  stories.  In  a  recent  extended  tour  of  the  Cana- 
dian West,  Miss  Burkholder  gathered  material  for  a  great  deal  of  manuscript.  The 
story,  ' '  Miss  Nette, ' '  is  an  outcome  of  the  trip. 


''TRADV  I  called  from  the  doorway 
of  our  shack;  "Thad  Balfour,  here 
is  a  visitor  to  see  you!'' 

The  young  giant,  who  had  just  fin- 
ished taking  his  daily  plunge  in  the 
gelid  waters  of  the  Northern  British 
Columbia  stream  on  which  our  pros- 
pectors' camp  was  located,  sprang  to 
his  full  height  on  the  river  bank  and 
treated  me  to  a  scornfully  incredulous 
laugh. 

"A  visitor  for  me?  None  of  your 
joshing,  Dicky!" 

^'Come  all  the  way  from  Vermont," 
I  finished  teasingly,  as  1  turned  my 
back  on  him  and  re-entered  the  shack. 

The  last  word  changed  his  expression 
materially.  The  look  of  incredulity 
faded,  giving  place  to  a  hope,  almost 
too  great,  too  joyous,  to  be  trusted. 
Vermont  was  home  to  Thad.  Was  it 
possible  that  some  of  the  long-lost 
home  folks  had  hunted  out  his  mount- 
ain fastness  and  come  with  greetings 
from  friends? 

I  understood  the  reason  for  the  crit- 
ical scrutiny  to  which  he  was  subject- 
ing his  features,  as  he  rubbed  and 
twisted  at  his  hair  before  a  tiny  pocket 
mirror.  Vermont  was  to  him  the 
home  of  all  refinement  and  elegance. 
Whoever  it  was  that  had  come  all  the 
way  from  the  old  state  to  visit  him 
must  not  be  too  badly  disappointed  in 
the  mountain  scapegrace. 

Thad's  naive  efforts  at  toilet-making 
on  the  river  bank  amused  me.  As  if 
artificial  aid  were  necessary  to  enhance 


the  beauty  of  that  tall,  well-knit  figure, 
with  its  superabundant  life,  with  its 
elastic  step,  with  its  forceful  shoulders 
and  fair  head  so  proudly  poised! 

Presently  he  came  swinging  up  the 
river  path,  whistling  a  little  erratic 
tune  under  his  breath,  a  trick  that 
was  characteristic  of  him  when  under 
feeling.  At  his  back  lay  the  tree- 
belted  valley  through  which  the  rapid 
river  swirled;  above  the  bare  mountain 
peaks  stabbed  the  sky.  Everywhere 
the  hand  of  the  Master-Artist  had 
moved  almightily  in  broad,  forceful 
strokes.  It  spoke  well  for  Thad's  in- 
dividuality that  he  was  not  dwarfed 
by  his  surroundings.  He  fitted  into 
his  setting  like  a  picture  into  its 
frame. 

Perhaps  he  had  made  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  at  the  identity  of  the 
visitor,  for  he  went  straight  to  an  el- 
derly gentleman  seated  near  the  win- 
dow and  gripped  his  hands  joyfully. 

'^Dad!" 

''Well,  well,  Thad,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  "is  it  really  you?" 

"Do  not  say  I  have  changed  past 
recollection,"  protested  Thad. 

To  my  surprise  Thaddeus  Balfour 
senior  was  looking  his  son  up  and  down 
with  keen  disapproval. 

"You  have  been  living  a  rough  life 
for  the  past  six  years,  Thad." 

"Yes?" 

The  word  was  put  half  interroga- 
tively. The  word  "rough,"  as  applied 
to  a  man  has  two  meanings.     While 
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Thad's  hands  were  horny,  his  clothes 
coarse,  and  his  fight  with  elemental  na- 
ture stern  and  unyielding,  he^  was  con- 
scious that  he  had  kept  his  inner  na- 
ture as  tender  as  a  girl's. 

The  old  man  got  up  and  walked  the 
length  of  the  room,  as  if  its  limited 
dimensions  cramped  him.  Obviously 
he  was  accustomed  to  more  spacious 
halls  with  more  elaborate  furniture. 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 
kicked  over  a  primitive  stool,  which 
Thad  graciously  picked  up  and  restored 
to  its  usual  corner. 

^'It's  not  as  if  such  a  life  was  neces- 
sary," said  the  visitor,  a  note  of  irri- 
tability creeping  into  the  suave  voice. 

''No.  I  must  say  I  adopted  it  by 
choice,"  admitted  Thad,  quite  at  a  loss 
to  see  whither  all  these  preliminaries 
were  tending. 

The  old  gentleman  sat  down  again 
and  locked  his  pudgy  hands  over  his 
knee.  It  seemed  as  if  every  movement 
was  designed  to  show  how  much  of  a 
gentleman  he  was.  He  never  sat  down 
without  looking  in  disgust  on  the  hum- 
ble seat  he  was  forced  to  use;  and  he 
never  rose  up  without  stepping  gin- 
gerly about  as  if  in  fear  of  the  floor 
going  through  with  him.  He  never 
opened  his  coat  without  displaying  his 
diamond  shirt-stud;  he  never  folded 
his  hands  without  leaving  his  heavy 
seal  ring  on  top. 

"Did  you  say  that  all  were  well  at 
home?"  Thad  inquired  politely. 

"Aunt  Harriet  is  dead." 

"Ha!  The  lady  with  the  estate  at 
Navarre — eh?  She  must  have  grown 
extremely  wealthy  by  this  time.  And 
*  did  she  to  the  end  refuse  to  adopt  or 
select  an  heir?  Well,  Governor,  I 
hope  you  are  benefited  by  her  will." 

"You  are  Aunt  Harriet's  heir,"  an- 
nounced Thaddaeus  Balfour  in  weigh- 
ty tones. 

"I?  The  saints  preserve  us!  You're 
joking.  Dad" 

"You  are  the  sole  heir  to  Aunt  Har- 
riet's money  and  estates,  valued  at  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  there 
is  a  condition  attached — one  extremely 
easy  of  fulfilment,  I  must  say." 

"Reel  it  off.  Governor,"  said  Thad 
dizzily. 


"It  is  that  you  consent  to  settle  down 
at  Navarre,  and  marry  the  young  lady 
whose  lands  join  on  the  south.  She 
is  a  distant  relative,  and  it  was  Aunt 
Harriet's  dearest  wish  that  the  two  es- 
tates should  be  joined,  as  they  were  in 
her  great-grandfather's  time.  This 
condition  your  aunt  believes  easy  of  ac- 
complishment, as  in  the  old  days,  be- 
fore your  infatuation  for  the  West,  you 
lost  no  opportunity  to  make  love  to 
Miss  Clarice  Martin." 

An  expression  bordering  on  a  grim- 
ace crossed  Thad's  expressive  features. 

"Does  Clarice  still  do  wool-work? 
Have  you  any  idea  how  many  cushion- 
tops  she  has  by  now?"  He  was  pro- 
perly crushed  by  his  father's  look,  but 
not  before  his  tongue  had  formed  the 
words:  "I  suppose  she  still  has  her 
cats."^ 

"With  her  wealth  joined  to  yours, 
you  come  into  possession  of  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money." 

"Pfui!"  whistled  Thad;  then  sud- 
denly, "Does  the  lady — does  Clarice 
expect  this  of  me?" 

"She  has  many  suitors  of  course," 
said  the  old  man,  unwilling  to  under- 
value the  girl  who  had  been  selected 
for  his  son's  wife.  "But  no  doubt  she 
sees  the  expediency  of  the  arrange- 
ment." 

Suddenly  into  the  clearing  bounded 
a  horse,  a  mettlesome  little  thing, 
which  did  considerable  dancing  on  its 
hind  feet  and  then  took  an  unaccount- 
able notion  to  stand  on  its  nose  and 
put  its  hind  feet  in  the  air.  On  the 
broncho's  back  sat  a  girl  who  kept 
her  position  with  amazing  ease. 

From  the  moment  of  her  appearance 
Thad  never  took  his  eyes  off  ner. 

The  old  gentleman  followed  his  gaze 
uneasily.  The  girl  had  slipped  lightly 
off  the  horse,  which  now  stood  rubbing 
his  nose  against  her  shoulder.  Her 
bright,  sun-kissed  face  was  fully  turned 
towards  the  house.  Her  skirts  were 
short  and  her  boots  correspondingly 
high,  while  down  her  back  hung  two 
magnificent  braids  of  dark  hair. 

The  old  man's  face  whitened  at 
Thad's  look. 

"Don't  tell  me  you  have  got  tangled 


"The  girl  had  slipped  lightly  off  the  horse.' 
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up  with  some  dusty  Siwash  maiden/' 
he  muttered. 

''I  was  not  intending  to  tell  you  any 
such  thing!'' 

Thad's  fist  had  clinched  angrily,  but 
before  he  could  say  more  the  girl  was 
at  the  door. 

Thad!  Dicky  1"  she  cried  exultant- 
ly, ''I  have  conquered  the  broncho! 
He  is  going  to  travel  at  a  splendid 
gait." 

Then  she  noticed  the  stranger  stand- 
ing in  the  window. 

Thad  advanced  graciously.  There 
were  times,  under  stress  of  feeling, 
when  the  blue  blood  of  a  dozen  genera- 
tions of  haughty  ancestors  drove  him 
to  most  magnificent  action.  His  lord- 
ly manner  suggested  the  throne  room 
of  a  monarch  rather  than  a  shack  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

'Tather,  this  is  Miss  Nette,  Boss  Mc- 
phail's  daughter." 

"Ah— hi" 

The  old  man  eyed  her  suspiciously 
over  his  glasses,  as  if  in  strong  doubt 
of  the  ancestry  which  had  bequeathed 
on  her  that  brown  complexion  and 
those  dangling  braids  of  dusky  hair. 

Miss  Nette  was  courageous — no  brav- 
er soul  was  ever  clothed  with  woman's 
form.  But  she  quailed  and  drew  back 
a  step  under  that  piercing  scrutiny.  A 
shiver  of  fear,  as  if  she  saw  some  dire 
misfortune  pending,  chilled  her  blood 
and  blanched  her  cheek  under  the  tan. 
Thad  moved  toward  her  as  if  for  pro- 
tection. 

"Dicky,"  she  said  inconsequentially, 
the  quaver  in  her  voice  perceptible 
only  to  me,  while  the  profile  toward 
the  stranger  was  cold  and  proud,  "if 
my  father  is  coming  home  to  dinner 
you  and  I  should  be  in  the  kitchen." 

I  went  obediently.  She  knew  she 
could  count  on  me  to  the  last  limit  of 
my  powers.  I  was  her  relative.  I 
had  fought  battles  innumerable  in  her 
name.  I  loved  her  more  than  most 
relatives  are  supposed  to  love,  and  she 
knew  that  too,  though  I  never  pained 
her  by  putting  it  into  words.  It  was 
all  impossible.  I  was  making  a  fight 
for  health  there  in  those  vast,  silent 
northern  mountains,  and  sometimes  it 
was  Nette  who  soothed  and  petted  me, 


while  at  most  times  her  strength  on  the 
river  or  on  horseback  was  greater  than 
mine. 

No  reference  was  made  by  either  of 
us  to  the  unexpected  visitor.  A  subdued 
hum  of  conversation,  now  rising  to  the 
pitch  of  excitement,  now  falling  to  the 
depths  of  concentrated  earnestness,  was 
all  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 

Presently  Thad  merged  and  took  a 
hasty  course  across  the  corral,  saddled 
his  swiftest  horse,  mounted  and  rode 
away.  Nette  watched  him  in  fascina- 
tion. 

"Dicky,  where  can  Thad  be  going?" 
she  asked. 

I  had  no  idea. 

Just  then  Thaddaeus  Balfour  senior 
stood  in  the  doorway. 

"What  called  Thad  away^  so  sud- 
denly?" I  made  bold  to  enquire. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you 
that  a  messenger  has  just  made  him 
acquainted  with  a  serious  accident 
down  at  the  camp,"  was  the  reply. 

The  girl  turned  to  him  a  scared 
face. 

"My  father!"  her  trembling  lips  ut- 
tered. 

The  human  monster  regarded  her 
sufl^ering  with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
indifference. 

"It  is  true.  Miss — er,  Miss  Nette  that 
your  father's  name  was  mentioned  as 
among  the  injured." 

Already,  with  the  decision  of  the 
mountaineer,  Nette  had  regained  mast- 
ery of  herself.  She  dropped  her  cook- 
ing utensils  and  flung  oft'  her  apron. 

"  We  will  go  by  the  river  way, 
Dicky,"  she  said,  commanding  me  as 
usual.  "It  will  carry  our  canoe  down 
swiftly,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes 
us  to  get  back.  I  will  put  the  boat 
in  to  the  water,  while  you  find  out 
exactly  where  the  accident  took  place, 
and  if  we  can  carry  anything  down 
that  will  be  of  use  to  the  wounded." 

I  was  preparing  to  follow  the  flying 
figure,  which  was  already  almost  to 
the  river's  edge,  when  a  hand  was  laid 
heavily  on  my  shoulder. 

"Don't  get  excited,  young  man! 
There  is  no  hurry." 

Old  man  Balfour  was  close  behind 
me,  and  when  I  turned  to  look  into 
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his  face  I  saw  a  very  curious  expression 
there. 

"No  hurry — with  the  boss  injured 
so  far  away  from  home?" 

"You  will  not  find  him  seriously  in- 
jured." 

I  faced  the  man  sharply,  the  truth 
pressing  home  on  me. 

"Is  he  injured  at  all?" 

"He  is  not,"  came  the  response  with 
astounding  coolness.  "It  was  a  story 
I  invented  myself  to  separate  my  son 
from  his  dusky  enchantress,"  he 
laughed  harshly,  "and  I  must  say  I  am 
pleased  with  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment." 

"But  Thad?" 

"I  set  him  on  an  errand  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  He  has  almost  de- 
cided to  go,  and  the  girl  shall  not  hang 
around  with  her  soft  ways." 

My  blood  rose.  When  I  looked 
down  he  was  holding  out  a  handful  of 
bills — bills  of  such  a  high  denomina- 
tion that  I  had  only  seen  the  like  once 
or  twice  in  my  life  before.  He  was 
trading  on  my  poverty  and  sickness. 
He  was  bribing  me  to  carry  out  my 
part  of  the  nefarious  scheme. 

I  took  the  bills  and  flung  them  flat 
in  his  face.  Probably  I  hurt  him,  for 
he  rubbed  an  eye  as  if  a  sharp  corner  of 
paper  struck  the  ball. 

"If  you  want  more,"  he  was  saying, 
"if  you  want  more  to  give  to  the — the 
little  native — you  see  I  mean  to  treat 
her  fairly — " 

Then  I  found  my  speech,  though  my 
tongue  was  still  thick  with  rage. 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  you  shall  take 
back  those  insinuations  concerning  the 
young  lady's  ancestry.  She  shares 
with  me  the  honor  of  belonging  to 
one  of  the  most  respected  families  in 
this  province." 

"Oh,  perhaps — perhaps.  I  was  too 
hasty.  But  I  feel  deeply  on  the  ques- 
tion— deeply.  Can't  you  see  what  a 
monstrous  mistake — what  a  mesalli- 
ance— for  a  girl  of  her  education,  her 
position — " 

"I  agree  with  you,"  I  whipped  in,  as 
I  turned  on  my  heel,  "that  it  would  be 
a  monstrous  mistake  to  expose  my 
cousin  to  the  degradation  of  connecting 
herself  with  a  family  of  your  calibre. 


I  will  join  with  you,  sir,  in  preventing 
such  a  calamity." 

Nette  was  waiting  with  what  pa- 
tience she  could  muster  by  the  river- 
side. 

"This  way?"  she  asked.  "  Five 
miles  down  to  Cory's  Landing?  And 
then  strike  out  into  the  bush?" 

Absently  I  answered,  "Yes,  yes, 
yes,"   to  all  her  questions. 

She  looked  at  me  sharply,  but  said 
never  a  word.  Soon  the  canoe  was 
racing  past  the  trees  at  a  dangerous 
speed.  Nette  knelt  stiffly  erect  in 
front,  with  the  paddle  poised. 

In  the  few  moments  of  embarking 
I  had  weighed  a  score  of  arguments. 
The  thought  uppermost  in  my  mind 
was  to  tell  the  girl  the  truth.  And 
then  came  the  desire  to  spare  her,  to 
shield  her,  not  to  allow  the  old  dragon 
to  gloat  over  her  suffering.  That  con- 
sideration finally  outbalanced  all  else. 
For  I  knew  she  loved  Thad,  and  I 
knew  the  crushing  effect  the  news 
would  have  on  her  intensely  loyal  na- 
ture. Thad  should  have  known  it, 
too.  Hb  had  never  actually  declared 
his  love,  but  he  had  won  hers.  He 
was  quite  free — hers  be  the  grief.  The 
shimmer  of  gold  was  in  his  eyes.  Good 
fortune  had  shown  him  to  be  a  crawl- 
ing, invertebrate  thing. 

During  that  swift  run  we  indulged 
in  no  conversation.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  we  were  pulling  up  at  Cory^s 
Landing. 

"Which  way  now?"  asked  the  girl, 
considering  the  trails  which  led  off 
from  the  tiny  wharf. 

I  took  her  hand  gentl}^. 

"Nette,  my  little  girl,  sit  down." 

She  sank  obediently  down  on  a 
huge  boulder  and  looked  at  me  with 
suddenly  dilating  pupils., 

"Dicky,  what  is  it?  You  know 
something.     Is  he  dead?" 

I  don't  know  how  I  told  her.  After 
the  first  suspicion  entered  her  mind  she 
was  c[uiet  enough.  She  listened  ap- 
athetically, her  fingers  lying  listessly 
in  her  lap,  and  her  underlip  caught 
between  her  teeth. 

An  early  evening  gloom  was  already 
purpling  the  hills.  The  customary 
sounds  of  the  forest    were    lulled    to 
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for  the  afternoon  was  warm. 
I  stumbled  on  with  my  story,  my  voice 
the  only  sound  that  broke  the  unnatur- 
al stillness.  I  dared  not  take  her  in 
my  arms  to  comfort  her.  No  one] 
could  do  that  but  Thad,  and  he  was 
throwing  away  what  to  me  was  the 
most  priceless  treasure  on  earth. 

Presently  she  looked  up  into  my  face 
with  dry,  lustrous  eyes. 

^^You  shall  not  blame  him,  Dicky," 
she  said,  with  a  piteous  quiver  in  her 
voice.  ''His  father  only  brought  him 
to  a  true  realization  of  his  position. 
And  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  by  his  man- 
ner what  was  his  former  position  by 
birth  and  education.  And  she"  the 
brave  voice  faltered,  "she  can  do  those 
things  too." 

"What  things?"  I  demanded  hotly. 
"Embroider  cushions  and  tend  to  cats? 
That  is  all  the  accomplishment  she  is 
said  to  have!" 

Nette  put  her  hand  over  my  lips. 

"He  never  realized  before  that  I 
didn't  know  how  to  make  or  to  wear 
pretty  clothes,  that  I  am  just  a  little 
sun-browned  mountain  girl,  with  hair 
in  braids — " 

"If  he  had  realized  it  sooner,  and 
saved  for  you  your  peace  of  mind,  and 
for  himself  the  name  of  a  gentleman-" 
I  began  hotly. 

"Listen!     What  was  that?" 

Our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  noise 
on  the  mountain  slope  above  us,  a 
noise  of  loose  falling  stones,  of  hoof- 
beats  on  the  trail. 

"A  horse,"  I  said.     "No,  two!" 

A  stone  loosened  and  clattered  away 
into  the  abysmal  depths.  The  two 
horses  were  coming  down  the  trail  at 
a  tremendous  rate.  It  was  plaving 
with  death  to  ride  at  such  a  pace  on 
the  high  ledges. 

I  had  already  made  a  fairly  shrewd 
guess  who  the  riders  were.  The  Bal- 
fours,  senior  and  junior,  were  making 
their  way  to  the  boat  landing  at  the 
head  of  the  lake  ten  miles  away.  They 
were  racing  the  afternoon  steamer, 
which  only  stopped  a  minute  there  on 
its  southward  journey.  It  was  bold 
of  them  to  double  up  on  our  tracks, 
but  they  were  sorely  pressed  for  time. 

I  knew  the  same  surmise  was  shared 


by  Nette,  for  she  stiffened,  as  a  crea- 
ture instinctively  will  when  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
She  stood  almost  touching  my  should- 
er, yet  there  was  no  suggestion  of  my 
supporting  her.  Her  wide  eyes  had 
caught  the  amethystine  gloom  of  the 
hills,  and  her  lips  were  slightly  parted. 

"Ah  I" 

The  horses  had  turned  the  curve 
of  the  road.  One  was  a  powerful  gray, 
the  other  a  little  bay  broncho  with  a 
dare-devillish  look.  The  little  bron- 
cho was  riderless! 

"It  is  Thad  on  his  grey  mare,"  I 
exclaimed;  "and  he  is  leading  your 
broncho." 

Nette  spoke  never  a  word,  until  the 
rider  reined  in  close  to  us. 

"I  knew  you  would  be  here,"  Thad 
said  briefly,  looking  quite  past  me  to 
the  girl  who  was  meeting  his  ardent 
gaze  with  steady  eyes.  "I  mean  to 
take  you  with  me  over  to  the  head  of 
the  lake." 

"I  mean  not  to  go!"  flashed  Nette. 
"I  mean  to  go  home  with  Dicky.  I 
hardly  think  my  company  would  be 
appreciated  at  the  head  of  the  lake." 

He  looked  down  at  her  and  laugh- 
ed. 

"So  you  heard,  did  you?  I  was  al- 
most hoping  that  some  of  the  disgrace- 
ful details  might  be  kept  from  you. 
But  it  is  better  that  you  should  know 
how  they  tempted  me  with  all  the  arts 
of  Satan.  Perhaps  you  don't  know 
though  that  I  was  caused  to  ride  ten 
miles  away  on  a  useless  errand  to  keep 
me  from  talking  it  over  with  you,  or 
from  seeing  your  face.  For  a  few 
awful  minutes  my  father  saw  me 
weaken.  He  took  the  advantage  and 
extracted  from  me  a  promise  that  I 
would  meet  him  at  the  boat  landing 
at  five  o'clock.  God  help  me!  I 
meant  to  keep  my  word." 

"You  must  keep  it,"  breathed 
Nette.  I  wondered  how  her  voice 
could  sound  so  cold  when  I  knew  the 
love  in  her  heart. 

But  he  only  laughed  and  stooped 
from  his  saddle  until  his  face  was  al- 
most on  a  level  with  hers. 

"Keep  it?  Certainly.  But  you  are 
going  with  me,  Nette." 


MISS  NETTE. 
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"I  am   going  home." 

''You  are  not  going  away  from  me, 
Nette.  That  is  fixed  and  settled  for 
all  time  to  come.  The  one  hour  that 
I  tried  to  live  without  you  was  mad- 
ness of  the  brain.  It  was  a  kaleidos- 
copic dance  before  my  eyes  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  separate 
dollars." 

"Dicky,  what  did  I  say  about  going 
home?     You  are  not  usually  so  slow." 

How  long  would  the  little  girl  per- 
sist in  her  pride?  Was  it  possible  that 
she  meant  what  she  said?  Though 
her  heart  break  in  the  process,  would 
she  undertake  to  show  him  that  her 
family  pride  was  as  great  as  his  own? 
I  was  growing  distinctly  uneasy,  and 
I  fancied  Thad's  swarthy  cheek  was 
pale. 

Then  a  sudden  thing  happened. 
Thad  stooped  and  put  his  arm  around 
her,  lifting  her  from  the  ground.  Then 
wheeling  his  horse  abruptly,  he  set  her 
down  on  the  back  of  the  broncho  which 
had  been  browsing  a  few  feet  away. 
When  he  saw  that  she  had  grasped  the 


reins,  as  a  good  horseman  instinctively 
does,  he  gave  the  broncho  a  gentle  slap 
on  the  flank  which  caused  it  to  bound 
up  the  hill. 

At  first  I  was  frightened.  Then  I 
saw  that  Nette  was  laughing  through 
the  tangle  of  curls  that  fell  around  her 
face.  Ah,  it  was  right — right  that  she 
should  go  with  him!  So  would  they 
go  to  the  end  of  life.  While  I  would 
be  alone,  always  alone  to  the  end.  Tut ! 
I  must  not  brood  over  it.  It  was  the 
happiest  misery  I  had  ever  experienced. 
I  had  never  thought  it  was  possible 
that  I  should  be  so  satisfied  to  see  any- 
one take  Nette  away  from  me. 

"But  why  are  you  going  to  the  head 
of  the  lake?"    I  called  after  them. 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Thad  in  reply, 
"I  made  a  solemn  promise  to  be  there. 
There's  a  certain  good  bishop  lives 
across  the  lake  whom  I  have  long  wish- 
ed to  see.  Nette  and  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  accompanying  the  pater  that 
far  on  his  journey.  I  never  told  him 
I  would  go  all  the  way  I" 


Model  Concrete  Farm  Buildings 


A  SET  of  thirty  models  of  all-cement 
farm  buildings  and  miscellaneous  struc- 
tures for  use  upon  the  farm  recently 
made  a  most  interesting  exhibit  occu- 
pying about  400  square  feet.  The  plan 
was  to  exhibit  such  concrete  work  as 
could  be  successfully  constructed  on 
the  farm  and  to  demonstrate  it  in  the 
simplest  manner  possible  to  every  one 
who  might  be  interested. 

The  use  of  concrete  blocks  was  shown 
in  a  wall  31/2  feet  high,  while  the  wide- 
ly discussed  concrete  furniture,  consist- 
ing of  two  tables  and  four  chairs,  a 
bench  and  two  small  milking  stools 
were  also  exhibited. 

All  the  models  were  built  to  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  the  foot.  A  farm  resi- 
dence   was    displayed    measuring    22 


inches  wide,  36  inches  deep  and  28 
inches  high. 

To  the  rear  of  the  residence  were  lo- 
cated the  following  models  in  the  order 
named:  cistern,  well-house,  and  wind 
mill,  a  dog  house,  smoke-house,  ice- 
house, garage,  carriage  and  wagon 
shed,  horse  and  hay  barn  with  water- 
ing trough  adjoining,  dairy,  cow  barn, 
with  silo,  and  elevated  water  tank,  cir- 
cular watering  trough  and  masonry 
base  adjoining  the  concrete  approach 
to  the  second  story  of  the  barn,  which 
was  intended  to  be  utilized  as  a  root  cel- 
lar. Following  these  was  a  corn  crib 
and  granary  and  lastly  a  chicken  house 
which  completed  the  equipment. 

The  exhibit  was  first  shown  at  the 
Chicago  Cement  Show. 


THE  DAIRY  SHORTHORN 


Note. — Frequent  references  have  been  made  in  Farmer's  Magazine  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  Dairy  Shorthorns  on  the  average  farm,  in  Canada.  Last  April  we  had 
an  article  on  this  subject,  which  has  met  with  considerable  favor,  not  only  in  the 
East,  but  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Since  then  the  Ontario  Government  has  tried  to 
import  a  few  Dairy  Shorthorns  for  their  farm  at  Guelph,  while  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment have  already  secured  the  best  Dairy  Shorthorns  that'  are  to  be  procured  in 
Canada  for  their  experimental  work  in  that  province.  Mr..  Smith  lives  on  the 
Boutcyre  Eanch,  near  Penhold,  Sask.,  and  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  as  contained 
here,  are  worth  reading,  since  he  came  from  Northern  England,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  Shorthorn  society. — Editor. 


By  Joseph  Smith 


MY  attention  has  been  drawn  with  in- 
terest to  the  papers  which  have  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time  in  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  the  past  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Dairy  Shorthorn  Cow/' 
which  subject  to  my  mind  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  proper  attention  paid  to 
it  by  the  press  or  by  the  governments. 

In  this  Western  country  there  are 
so  many  rising  towns  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  supplying  milk  and  dairy 
produce  to  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation is  becoming  more  and  more 
pronounced.  This  opportunity  has 
afforded  the  champions  of  the  vari- 
ous special  dairy  breeds  to  push  the 
sale  of  their  favorites,  of  which  they 
have  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
Now,  without  calling  in  question  the 
merits  of  any  other  kind,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize the  claims  to  merit  of  the  Short- 
horn cow  of  the  dairy  type. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  be  generally  known 
or  recognized  that  the  Shorthorn  was 
originally  a  dairy  animal  in  almost  ex- 
clusive use  for  hundreds  of  years  on  the 
farms  of  the  Northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  milking  properties  were 
improved  and  developed  by  the  care 
and  attention  given  them  by  the  dairy 
farmers  and  the  monks  who  inhabited 
the  monasteries  situated  in  the  rich  val- 
leys of  the  North  of  England,  where 
they  had  access  to  rich  pasture  and  pure 
streams  of  water. 
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THE  MONKS  OF  BYLAND. 

The  Monks  were  generally  the 
scientists  of  their  time  and  took  an  in- 
terest in  advanced  agriculture.  Most  of 
these  Monasteries  had  glebe  lands  or 
farms  attached,  which  supplied  the 
bodily  needs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
brought  them  in  a  revenue.  I  lived 
for  years  before  coming  out  to  Sas- 
katchewan on  a  farm  which  had  form- 
erly belonged  to  the  Monks  of  Byland 
Abbey  which  for  seven  hundred  years 
was  renowned  as  a  dairy  and  wheat 
growing  farm.  From  forty  to  eighty 
milk  cows  were  kept.  All  were  of  the 
original  Shorthorn  type.  In  my  fa- 
ther's time,  this  number  was  greatly 
reduced,  and  feeding  or  fattening  Irish 
cattle  was  largely  resorted  to,  with  less 
satisfactory  results,  in  the  long  run. 

It  was  because  of  their  superior  qua- 
lifications as  beef  producers  that  the 
Shorthorns  were  chosen  by  the  Coates, 
the  Bates,  the  Booths,  the  Collings  and 
the  Cruickshanks,  to  develop  into  a 
beef  producer  and  for  some  years  al- 
most exclusive  attention  was  taken  in 
this  form  of  development  until  they 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  vvere  sacri- 
ficing two  of  the  most  useful  character- 
istics of  the  breed,  that  of  milk  pro- 
ducing and  stamina.  Many  dairymen 
who  had  bought  in  order  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  stock  found  that 
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The   Dairy   Shortborn    Cow,   Bertha   13.     A   winner  at  the  English  shows  and  a  type  of  the 
animal  that  would   greatly   enrich  the    mixed    farms    of    Canada. 


they  were  sacrificing  the  milking  power 
and  in  consequence  a  dairy  Shorthorn 
society  was  established  and  many  fan- 
ciers and  practical  men  went  in  for 
pedigree  Shorthorns  of  dairy  type  with 
a  view  to  preserve  and  develop  the  old 
milking  properties. 

Now  we  have  side  by  side,  first  the  old 
dairy  strain  in  the  valleys  and  dales  of 
Yorkshire.  Durham,  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  etc.  The  registered  im- 
proved dairy  Shorthorn,  and  the  Short- 
horn for  beef  purposes  only,  from 
which  the  Shorthorn  breed  on  this  side 
of  the  water  has  been  established  and 
from  which  it  is  continually  being  re- 
cniited. 

BEEF^    NOT    MILK,    WAS    WANTED. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  there  should 
be  manifest  on  the  part  of  dairymen  in 
this  country  such  prejudice  against  the 
Shorthorn  when  the  general  experience 
has  been  limited  to  such  specimens  as 
have  been  brought  in  by  the  ranchers 
and  others  for  beef  purposes.  Until 
recently,  beef  has  been  all  the  cry.  You 


cannot  change  the  results  of  the  early 
circumstances  suddenly.  It  takes  time 
to  do  it  and  I  know  of  no  quicker 
method  than  importing  a  quantity  of 
iirst-class  pedigreed  Shorthorn  dairy 
breeding  stock  from  the  old  country. 

The  beef  question  is  an  acute  one 
just  now.  Prices  are  high  and  many 
farmers  who  have  the  old  style  of  beef 
cattle  do  not  care  to  sacrifice  them  in 
order  to  go  in  for  the  so-called  dairs' 
types  which  are  not  as  good  for  beef 
production.  If  a  genuine  dual  pur- 
pose cow  were  available  such  as  the 
Shorthorn  dairy  type  alone  can  lay 
claim  to,  the  question  would  be  a  great 
way  nearer  to  be  solved,  for  at  the  same 
time  as  she  is  producing  a  good  flow  of 
rich  milk,  she  can  raise  a  calf  on  the 
prairie  which  at  three  vears  old  will 
weigh  1,800  or  1,400  Ibs."^ 

THE   MILKERS   OF   ENGLAND. 

The  Shorthorn  cow  in  the  old  coun- 
try has  proven  to  be  the  successful  com- 
petitor of  all  other  breeds  both  in  the 
show-ring  at  the  London  Dairy  Show, 
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and  on  the  farm  for  supplying  milk 
and  butter  to  the  innumerable  large 
towns  and  cities  of  the  old  land.  More- 
over nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  cows 
that  breed  are  used  for  that  purpose 
in  England.  This  will  show  the  farm- 
ers and  dairy  men  of  that  country  are 
no  theorists,  but  practical  men  who 
know  their  business.  It  is  sufficient 
proof  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  this  breed  and  greater  facilities 
afforded  by  our  governments  for  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  on  the  av- 
erage farm  of  the  country.  The  Dairy 
Shorthorn  is  the  great  pioneer  cow. 
She  would  have  kept  this  dear  m'eat 
question  away  from  our  doors,  had  she 
been  more  numerous  on  our  Western 
farms. 

SOME     1912     RECORDS. 

A  celebrated  Shorthorn  herd  in  Ohio 
reports  recently  some  milk  and  butter 
records  from  their  special  dairy  herd. 
During  the  last  20  years  78  cows  in  this 
herd  have  made  151  yearly  records 
above  8,000  pounds,  that  average 
9,328.8  pounds.     Of  this  number  64 


have  made  130  records  above  8,000 
pounds,  that  average  9,450.79  pounds, 
and  72  records  above  9,000  pounds, 
that  average  10,167.2  pounds. 

Twenty-eight  cows  have  records 
above  10,000  pounds,  including  Rose  of 
Glenside  with  the  world's  Shorthorn 
record  of  18,075  pounds  of  milk  and 
735  pounds  of  butter.  Her  average  for 
seven  years  in  succession  was  9,417 
pounds.  Her  dam  made  two  records 
above  9,000  pounds,  and  had  an  aver- 
age for  six  years  of  8,239  pounds.  Her 
grandam  had  a  record  of  10,043 
pounds,  and  an  average  for  eight  years 
in  succession  of  8,426  pounds.  One  of 
her  daughters  made  a  record  that  year 
of  11,539  pounds  at  five  years  of  age. 
She  now  has  an  averao-e  for  six  years 
in  succession  of  8,966  pounds.  An- 
other daughter  has  a  record  of  9,.158 
pounds;  a  half-sister  has  a  record  of 
15,215  pounds.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  proving  conclusively 
that  Shorthorns  possess  a  dairy  inheri- 
tance that  may  be  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation  by  careful 
mating.  ! 


Replacing  Devastated  Forests 


During  the  past  year  Uncle  Sam 
gathered  enough  Douglas  fir  seed  to 
plant  750,000,000  trees.  The  seed  was 
planted  on  burned-out  tracts  of  the  Na- 
tional reserves  that  had  been  devastated 
by  fires  in  the  past  three  years.  Forest 
fires  were  unusually  destructive  during 
the  summer  months  of  1910  and  1911, 
despite  the  large  army  of  rangers  con- 
stantly on  patrol.  At  least  20,000  acres 
of  the  finest  timber  in  the  National  for- 
ests were  burned.  A  very  great  por- 
tion of  this  was  planted  to  fir  seed  last 
fall,  and,  according  to  the  reports  of 
district  forest  superintendents,  the 
young  trees  have  sprouted  up  through 


the  soil.  If  all  goes  well  they  will  be 
full  grown  firs  in  twenty-five  to  forty 
years. 

In  order  to  secure  the  seed,  an  espe- 
cial appeal  was  made  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  where 
the  Douglas  fir  abounds,  for  fir  cones, 
and  many  lads  made  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  day  gathering  them.  Three 
methods  were  followed :  First,  the  cones 
that  squirrels  had  cut  down  and  drop- 
ped were  picked  up;  second,  they  were 
taken  from  standing  trees;  third,  they 
were  gathered  from  felled  trees.  The 
greater  quantity  was  picked  up  from 
the  ground. 


THE  POWER  OF  THE   HOME  JOY 


The  following  contribution  by  Dr.  Harden  is  a  companion  article  to  ''Home  Joy 
Killers"  which  was  published  in  Farmer's  in  January.  The  ''Power  of  the  Home 
Joy"  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  former.  Both  articles  constitute  chapters  of 
a  new  book  which  Dr.  Harden  is  to  issue  shortly  on  "The  Joy  of  Living." 


By  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden 


SOME  of  the  happiest  homes  I  have 
ever  known,  ideal  homes,  where  intelli- 
gence, peace  and  harmony  dwell,  have 
been  homes  of  poor  people.  No  rich 
carpets  covered  the  floors;  there  were 
no  costly  paintings  on  the  walls,  no 
piano,  no  library,  no  works  of  art.  But 
there  were  contented  minds,  devoted 
and  unselfish  lives,  each  contributing 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  happiness  of 
all,  and  endeavoring  to  compensate  by 
intelligence  and  kindness  for  the  pov- 
erty of  their  surroundings. 

What  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  a  man 
struggling  with  all  his  might  to  pile  up 
a  big  fortune,  and  yet  utterly  neglect- 
ing the  very  thing  for  which  he  was 
born — self-enlargement  and  happiness 
shared  with  wife  and  children. 

The  majority  of  men  do  not  realize 
how  little  it  takes  to  make  a  woman 
happy.  She  will  put  up  with  most 
everything,  poverty  and  all  sorts  of 
hardships  and  make  a  cosy,  comfort- 
able home  out  of  any  kind  of  a  hearth 
if  her  affections  are  satisfied.  But  if 
her  heart  is  not  fed,  she  will  wither,  and 
the  best  thing  will  die  out  of  her,  even 
though  she  live  in  a  palace  and  be  sur- 
rounded with  regal  luxuries.  No 
amount  of  money  will  compensate  a 
true  woman  for  the  lack  of  affection 
and  appreciation  expressed  by  her  hus- 
band in  a  multitude  of  little  attentions 
and  considerations. 

Gold  can  buy  and  furnish  houses  but 
no  money  ever  yet  bought  or  made  a 
home;  yet  what  wealth  of  tenderness, 
of  self-sacrifice,  of  kindliness,  of  peace 


have  transformed  the  humblest  dwell- 
ings into  treasure-houses  of  the  heart? 

The  young  husband  should  remem- 
ber that  a  girl  sacrifices  infinitely  more 
for  the  man  she  loves  than  he  does  for 
her,  and  he  should  study  to  prevent 
early  disappointments.  If  both  husband 
and  wife  could  do  this  for  each  other, 
the  divorce  courts  would  be  without 
business. 

It  should  be  the  great  aim  of  young 
married  people  to  keep  the  common- 
place out  of  their  lives  and  maintain 
not  only  love,  but  the  expression  of  it 
in  a  hundred  delicate,  winning  ways. 
In  happiness  at  home  lies  the  strength 
of  both.  I 

Not  sentiment  alone  but  practical  ad- 
justments will  count  for  harmony  and 
satisfaction.  A  level-headed  husband 
should  try  to  avoid  every  possible 
means  of  friction,  and  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  avoiding  a  large  part  of  it, 
than  by  forming  an  actual  partnership 
in  which  the  wife  runs  the  household 
in  her  own  way,  just  the  same  as  he 
runs  his  business  without  the  wife's  in- 
terference. The  home  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  wife's,  and  she  should 
manage  it  to  suit  herself.  If  she  wishes 
to  ask  her  husband's  advice,  all  well 
and  good,  but  there  should  be  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  home  is  absolutely 
the  wife's  domain,  that  it  is  under  her 
exclusive  control,  and  she  should  be 
made  to  feel  as  independent  in  her 
realm,  as  the  husband  is  in  his.  A 
great  deal  of  the  friction  in  the  average 
home  centres  around  financial  matters, 
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and  could  be  avoided  by  a  simple,  defi- 
nite understanding,  and  a  business  ar- 
rangement about  household  finances. 

As  a  rule,  it  is  a  very  rare  man  who 
can  spend  money  for  the  home  so  wise- 
ly and  with  as  good  taste  as  can  the 
wife. 

Fortunately  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  customary  for  men  to  allow  their 
wives  a  certain  proportion  of  the  in- 
come every  week  or  month,  and  to  let 
them  run  the  household  as  they  see  fit, 
and  pay  all  expenses  without  any  ques- 
tion being  asked  as  to  where  the  money 
went  to.  The  wife  pays  the  provision 
bills,  the  servants'  salaries,  buys  the 
clothing  for  the  family  and  pays  her 
own  personal  expenses.  She  will  de- 
light in  her  independence.  Disputes 
are  not  as  liable  to  arise  as  when  money 
is  doled  out  to  the  wife  by  piecemeal. 

When  freedom  and  joy  are  the  wife's 
share,  they  become  the  children's  heri- 
tage. A  happy  childhood  is  an  impera- 
tive preparation  for  a  happy  maturity. 

We  have  all  seen  children  who  have 
had  no  childhood.  The  fun-loving 
element  has  been  crushed  out  of  them. 
They  have  been  repressed  with  "don'ts" 
and  forbidden  to  do  this  and  that  so 
long  that  they  have  lost  the  faculty  of 
having  a  good  time.  We  see  these  little 
old  men  and  women  everywhere. 

Children  should  be  kept  children  just 
as  long  as  possible. 

The  little  ones  should  be  kept  stran- 
gers to  anxious  care,  reflective  thoughts 
and  subjective  moods.  Their  lives 
should  be  kept  light,  bright,  buoyant, 
cheerful,  full  of  sunshine,  joy  and 
gladness.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  laugh  and  to  play  and  to  romp  to 
their  heart's  content.  The  serious  side 
of  life  will  come  only  too  quickly,  do 
what  we  may  to  prolong  childhood. 

The  child  that  has  been  trained  to 
be  happy,  that  has  been  allowed  free 
expression  to  his  fun-loving  nature, 
will  not  have  a  sad  or  gloomy  disposi- 
tion. Much  of  the  morbid  mentality 
which  we  see  everywhere  is  due  to 
stifled  childhood. 

The  home  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  the- 
atre for  fun  and  all  sorts  of  sports — a 


place  where  the  children  should  take 
the  active  parts,  although  the  parents 
should  come  in  for  a  share  too.  You 
will  find  that  a  little  fun  in  the  even- 
ing, romping  and  playing  with  the 
children,  will  make  you  sleep  better. 
It  will  clear  the  physical  cobwebs  and 
brain-ash  from  your  mind.  You  will 
be  fresher  and  brighter  for  it  the  next 
day.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  more  work  you  can  do,  and  how 
much  more  readily  you  can  do  it,  if 
you  try  to  have  all  the  innocent  fun 
you  can. 

We  have  all  felt  the  wonderful  balm, 
the  great  uplift,  the  refreshment,  the 
rejuvenation,  which  have  come  from  a 
jolly  good  time  at  home  or  with  friends, 
when  we  have  come  home  after  a  hard, 
exacting  day's  work,  when  our  bodies 
were  jaded  and  we  were  brain-weary 
and  exhausted.  What  magic  a  single 
hour's  fun  will  often  work  in  a  tired 
soul! 

Have  music  in  the  home. 

Music  tends  to  restore  and  preserve 
the  mental  harmony.  Nervous  diseases 
are  wonderfully  helped  by  good  music. 
It  keeps  one's  mind  off  his  troubles,  and 
gives  nature  a  chance  to  heal  all  sorts 
of  mental  discords. 

''Music  gives  a  soul  to  the  universe, 
wings  to  the  mind,  flight  to  the  imag- 
ination, a  charm  to  sadness,  gayety  and 
life  to  everything.  It  is  the  essence  of 
order,  and  leads  to  all  that  is  good, 
just  and  beautiful." — Plato. 

"The  man  that  hath  no  music  in 

himself 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of 

sweet  sounds 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems  and 

spoils." 

Happiness  should  begin  in  the  home. 
The  family  gathering  around  the  table 
for  the  evening  meal  should  be  full  of 
chat  and  cheerfulness.  The  children 
should  bring  to  the  table  their  happiest 
moods,  the  best  manners. 

Swallow  a  lot  of  fun  with  your  meals. 
The  practice  is  splendid.  It  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  your  health.  It 
is    better    than    swallowing    dyspepsia 
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with  every  mouthful  of  food.  The 
meal  time  ought  to  be  looked  forward 
to  by  every  member  of  the  family  as 
an  occasion  for  a  good  time,  for  hearty 
laughter,  and  for  bright,  entertaining 
conversation.  The  children  should  be 
trained  to  bring  their  best  moods  and 
say  their  brightest  and  best  things  at 
the  table.  If  this  practice  were  put  in 
force  it  would  revolutionize  American 
homes  and  drive  the  doctors  to  despair. 

Who  could  estimate  what  civilization 
owes  to  man's  dream  of  a  happy  home 
of  his  own !  What  an  incentive  to  man 
in  all  ages  has  been  this  vision  of  a 
home  of  his  own !  It  is  this  picture 
which  holds  the  youth  to  his  task, 
buoys  him  up  in  times  of  hardship  and 
discouragement.  This  picture  of  a 
home,  this  vision  of  a  little  cottage  and 
some  fair  maiden  waiting  at  the  door — 
this  home  vision  has  ever  been  the 
great  incentive  of  his  struggles,  the 
greatest  incentive  of  all  mankind. 

To  multitudes  of  people  home  is  the 
only  oasis  in  their  desert  life. 

What  will  men  not  do  for  the  sake  of 
the  home?  They  cross  oceans,  they 
explore  continents.  They  endure  the 
heat  of  the  Tropics  and  the  cold  of  the 
Arctics,  they  explore  mines  in  the  wil- 
derness, cut  themselves  off  from  civil- 
ization for  years  for  the  sake  of  the 
home. 

Home  is  the  sweetest  word  in  the  lan- 
guage. It  has  ever  been  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  poet,  the  author  and  the 
artist.  History  is  packed  with  the 
achievements  of  men  for  the  sake  of 
the  home.  The  inventor,  the  discov- 
erer, in  all  ages  has  been  sacrificed  for 
the  home. 


Take  this  vision  of  home  out  of  a 
young  life,  and  how  empty,  meaning- 
less, incentiveless,  it  would  become.  It 
is  this  vision  of  home  that  enheartens 
the  poor  struggler  and  enables  him  to 
bear  up  under  his  daily  dry,  dreary 
drudgery.  It  is  this  dream  of  a  home 
that  holds  up  the  heart  of  the  worker 
and  gives  him  the  courage  to  bear  all 
sorts  of  inconveniences  and  to  perform 
most  menial  and  disagreeable  tasks. 
That  vision  of  the  home  that  he  has,  or 
the  far-off  one  that  he  is  to  found, 
makes  all  the  difference  between  de- 
spair and  hope.  It  is  this  vision  of  a 
home  that  makes  multitudes  of  earth's 
toilers  endure  all  sorts  of'  hardships 
amid  want  and  woe.  It  is  the  dream 
of  "a  home  of  my  own"  that  has  lifted 
multitudes  of  youths  out  of  obscurity. 
There  is  no  spur  on  earth  which  has 
had  anything  like  the  influence  over 
man  that  this  home  vision  has.  The 
thought  of  his  home  and  wife  and  chil- 
dren, dearer  to  him  than  life,  keeps 
vast  multitudes  of  men  grinding  away 
at  their  dreary  tasks,  when  they  see  no 
other  light  in  the  distance. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  world 
that  requires  the  spirit  of  joy,  it  is  mar- 
riage and  home  making. 

Half  the  misery  in  the  world  would 
be  avoided  if  people  would  make  a  busi- 
ness of  having  all  the  joy  they  can  at 
home. 

^^Now^  for  Rest  and  Happiness." 
"No  Business  Troubles  Allowed  Here." 
These  are  good  home-building  mottoes. 
The  home  joy  is  the  greatest  power 
for  good  in  the  world. 


GRANDMA 


Sometimes  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  story  is  a  single  incident.  It  need  not 
be  a  very  unusual  one,  either — that  depends  somewhat  on  the  characters  involved  in 
it.  That  is  what  we  have  in  this  story  by  one  of  the  most  successful  American 
writers.  "A  little  white  slip  of  a  thing" — a  salesgirl — gets  six  pairs  of  silk  stock- 
ings. That  is  the  incident;  out  of  it  is  evolved  a  little  story  of  business  life — direct, 
simple,  earnest;  one  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  influence  the  reader. 


By  Temple  Bailey 


UP  TO  THE  TIME  that  Croesus  Plain 
bought  six  pairs  of  silk  stockings  over 
the  counter  of  his  own  huge  department 
store  from  a  little  white  slip  of  a  thing 
with  frightened  eyes,  the  Recording  An- 
gel had  made  few  black  marks  on  the 
page  of  his  souFs  history. 

But  when  Croesus  asked,  "May  I  send 
them  to  you?"  and  looked  at  the  palpi- 
tating little  salesgirl  with  eyes  that  held 
a  meaning,  the  Recording  Angel  set 
down  these  words,  underscored  and  em- 
phasized, "Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites  1"  for  Croesus  Plain 
stood  high  in  church  circles  and  passed 
the  plate  on  Sundays. 

There  were  six  pairs  of  stockings,  as 
I  have  said,  all  black,  but  black  with  a 
difference,  for  on  two  of  them  pink 
rose-buds  rioted  over  the  instep,  on  two 
more  forget-me-knots  were  intertwined, 
and  the  wickedest  pair  of  all  had  red 
heels. 

And  the  little  white  slip  of  a  thing, 
whose  name  was  Mary,  shivered  and 
shook  as  she  put  them  into  a  box,  and 
said,  "Hush,"  to  her  country-trained 
conscience,  and  with  her  lips,  "How 
kind  you  arel"  Then  she  addressed  the 
box  to  Grandma,  because  she  did  not 
want  the  bundle-wrappers  and  the  cash- 
girls  to  know  that  they  were  hers. 

Now  Grandma  was  not  Mary's  real 
grandmother ;  she  was  simply  a  little  old 
lady  who  lived  across  the  hall  in  the 
same  shabby  tenement,  and  kept  house 
for  her  daughter's  son,  who  was  young 
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and  strong  and  the  last  of  his  race,  and 
who  had  the  grace  to  realize  his  obliga- 
tion to  keep  Grandma  out  of  the  poor- 
house. 

When  Mary  reached  home  that  night. 
Grandma  was  at  her  door.  "I  guess 
there's  a  mistake;"  and  she  dangled  the 
wicked  red  heels  before  Mary's  eyes. 
"Nobody  would  send  me  silk  stockings." 

"They're  mine,"  Mary  said  steadily. 
"It  isn't  a  mistake." 

"Well,  they're  real  pretty,  dearie," 
Grandma  quavered.  Her  heart  was  like 
lead.  Only  once  had  Mary  spoken  of 
Croesus  Plain.  He  had  asked  her  to 
lunch  with  him  and  to  ride  afterwards 
in  his  automobile.  Mary  had  said,  "No." 
But  now — surely  Mary's  four  dollars  a 
week  could  not  compass  silk  stockings  at 
four  dollars  a  pair? 

Mary  gathered  up  her  gay  trophies 
and  went  across  the  hall  to  her  own 
room.  Grandma  sighed,  and  the  sigh 
seemed  to  beat  against  Mary's  closed 
door.  But  it  remained  closed  while 
Mary  got  out  a  box  of  crackers  and  a  bit 
of  bacon  and  a  frying-pan,  and  spread 
a  napkin  on  a  corner  of  the  table.  As 
she  worked,  she  had  a  vision  of  another 
table — pink-lighted  with  wax  candles, 
with  a  glitter  of  glass  and  silver,  and  of 
herself  in  a  crystal-beaded  gown  of 
white  tissue  which  she  had  seen  on  the 
third  floor  of  Croesus's  big  store.  The 
face  of  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  was  blurred.  It  was  not  of  him 
that  Mary  thought,  but  of  the  things 
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that  he  could  give  her.  She  thought  of 
a  set  of  ermine,  of  a  gold-meshed  bag,  of 
a  sapphire-studded  bracelet,  of  a  diam- 
ond star — how  wonderful  they  had 
seemed  in  the  store — how  much  more 
wonderful  to  wear  them  I 

Grandma's  voice  brought  her  back  to 
realities. 

''I've  got  a  nice  hot  supper,  dearie," 
she  said.    "You  come  over." 

Mary  stood  in  the  open  door.  She  was 
white  and  slim,  and  straight  as  a  forest 
pine,  and  young  enough  to  please  even 
Croesus  Plain. 

''I'm  not  hungry,"  she  said,  for,  with 
that  pink-candled  vision,  what  to  her 
was  a  pot  boiling  on  the  back  of  Grand- 
ma's stove? 

"You  come,"  Grandma  pleaded. 
"Bob  can't  get  home  till  late;  and  I  am 
alone." 

So  Mary  put  away  her  frying-pan 
and  tucked  the  stockings  out  of  sight 
and  went  over  to  Grandma's  room, 
where  the  clean  curtains  shut  out  the 
spring  twilight,  and  shut  in  a  lamp- 
lighted  picture  of  comfort.  A  bird  sang 
in  a  little  gold  cage,  there  was  a  rag- 
carpet  on  the  floor,  a  geranium  in  the 
window,  and  on  the  round  black  stove 
the  dinner-pot  boiled  and  bubbled. 

And  when  they  had  partaken  of  the 
good  food.  Grandma  brought  out  a 
basket  of  socks  and  sat  on  one  side  of 
the  lamp  while  Mary  sat  on  the  other 
and  they  talked  of  Mary's  day. 

But  not  a  word  did  Mary  say  of 
Croesus  Plain.  And  so  her  story  was  like 
French  history  with  Napoleon  left  out; 
or  a  Norse  legend  without  the  Vikings ; 
or  a  fairy  tale  without  Prince  Charm- 
ing; or  Red  Riding  Hood  without  the 
Wolf! 

And  Grandma  knew  it. 

So  presently  she  began  to  talk  of 
Grandpa.  "The  spring  makes  me  think 
of  him." 

There  wias  silence  after  that.  Mary's 
mind  was  on  the  crystal  tissue  and  the 
diamond  star;  Grandma's,  on  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  and  a  young  lover's 
vows. 

"On  such  a  night,"  Grandma  dream- 
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cd  aloud,  "I  said  'yes,'  and  we  were  al- 
ways poor,  but  we  were  always  happy." 

Mary  looked  at  her  across  the  nim- 
bus of  the  lamp's  glow.  "Nobody  is  poor 
and  happy  in  these  days." 

"He  picked  a  bunch  of  the  first  vio- 
lets. I  have  them  yet  in  my  Bible," 
sighed  Ancient  Romance. 

"And  he  left  you  to  die  in  the  poor- 
house,"  was  the  unspoken  challenge  of 
Modern  Sophistication. 

Then  Bob  came  in  hungry.  He  nod- 
ded to  Mary,  and  flushed  with  boyish 
self-consciousness. 

Grandma  served  a  big  dish  of  the 
stew.  Bob  had  a  little  bunch  of  wild 
violets.  He  handed  them  to  Mary.  "I 
picked  them,"  he  said.  "They  grow  on 
a  bank  behind  the  foundry." 

Mary  pinned  them  to  her  blouse,  and 
the  vision  of  the  diamond  star  and  the 
crystal  tissue  faded. 

Grandma  watched  the  pair.  Then 
she  questioned,  "Why  don't  you  two 
take  a  walk?  Mary  looks  white  from 
staying  in." 

When  they  had  gone  Grandma  nodd- 
ed alone  in  the  dimness.  The  curtains 
Happed  in  the  warm  spring  wind.  The 
bird  tucked  his  head  under  his  wing  and 
slept.  The  noise  in  the  streets  came  up 
faintly. 

In  the  Park,  facing  the  river,  Bob  and 
Mary  sat  and  looked  at  the  golden  lights 
above  the  water  and  at  the  little  moon 
above  the  lights.  Then  Bob  said,  "I 
love  you,  little  Mary,"  and  Mary  ans- 
wered. "Don't — ^You  may  kiss  me  once, 
Bob-— dear;  but  I  couldn't  be  poor." 

And  Bob  went  home  later,  bitter  and 
bruised,  and  hating  his  poverty. 

And  the  next  morning  Grandma  tied 
on  her  little  plain  bonnet  and  shabby 
old  shawl,  and,  in  some  Providence-pro- 
tected way,  reached  the  West  Side  and 
Croesus  Plain's  store. 

Now  Croesus's  door  was  closed  more 
strictly  than  the  gates  of  Heaven  against 
such  as  Grandma. 

"You  can't  see  him,"  said  the  office- 
boy,  and  everybody  else  to  whom 
Grandma  applied. 

"Well,  at  least,  you'll  let  me  rest," 
said  Grandma;  and  because  she  smiled 
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when  she  said  it,  the  office-boy  smiled 
back,  as  everybody  else  smiled  when 
Grandma  looked  at  them. 

And  when  Croesus  Plain  came  out  a 
little  later,  he  saw  Grandma  smiling, 
and  he  stopped  and  asked,  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?'' 

"You  can  give  me  ten  minutes  of 
your  time;"  and  grandma  stood  up  in 
her  plain  little  bonnet  and  her  shabby 
old  shawl  and  was  ushered  into  Croesus 
Plain's  private  office. 
^  And  when  they  were  alone,  she  open- 
ed the  box  that  she  carried,  and  laid  on 
Croesus's  desk  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
with  red  heels,  and  a  pair  with  rose- 
buds on  the  instep,  and  a  pair  on  which 
forget-me-nots  were  intertwined.  Then 
she  looked  at  Croesus  Plain,  and  he 
turned  red  and  white. 

And  he  muttered,  "I  didn't  mean 
anything."  ^  J 

"If  you  don't  mean  anything,"  said 
Grandma  tartly,  "stop  doing  it  1" 

Thus  was  the  great  Croesus  Plain  ar- 
raigned like  a  schoolboy  before  Grand- 
ma, who  had,  as  you  might  say,  one 
foot  in  the  poorhousel 

"Stop  doing  it,"  said  Grandma 
again,  "and  let  her  marry  the  boy  who 
loves  her."  | 

"I  thought  I'd  give  her  a  good  time," 
said  Croesus  Plain. 

"A  good  time  for  a  girl  like  Mary 
ought  to  mean  youth  and  love.  When 
it  means  anything  else,  it  is  because 


some  old  man  has  forgotten  the  things 
his  mother  taught  him." 

There  was  a  mirror  opposite  Croesus's 
desk,  and  it  showed  a  man  well  set  up, 
well  groomed,  and  well  preserved,  so 
Croesus  frowned  at  Grandma's  adjective, 
and  then  he  laughed,  and  with  that 
laugh  the  evil  spirit  which  had  possiess- 
ed  him  fled. 

"If  all  women  were  like  you,  we 
wouldn't  forget,"  he  said  gallantly. 

"And  now" — Grandma  rose  and 
pushed  the  stockings  towards  Croesus 
Plain — "how  will  this  affect  little 
Mary?" 

Croesus  Plain  rose  also.  "If  you  mean 
that  I'll  take  it  out  on  her,"  he  flamed, 
"I'll  have  you  know  that  I  may  be  a 
fool,  but  I  am  not  a  cad." 

Grandma  held  out  her  hand.  "All 
men  are  fools,"  she  said,  but  she  said  it 
smiling,  so  Croesus  forgave  her. 

Then  he  made  her  go  to  lunch  with 
him.  And  he  told  her  about  his 
mother,  and  they  parted  wistfully. 

And  when  Mary  married  Bob,  Croe- 
sus Plain  sent  her  a  wedding  present, 
not  of  silk  stockings,  but  of  good  table- 
linens  and  flat  silver  and  solid,  substan- 
tial furniture,  such  as  a  father  gives  his 
daughter. 

And  whether  Mary  lived  happily  ever 
after  or  not,  she  at  least  lived  righteous- 
ly, and  perhaps  the  Recording  Angel 
divided  the  credit  between  Croesus  and 
Grandma,  but  I  like  to  think  that  he 
gave  it  all  to  Grandma. 


A  Wentworth  County  gathering  of  the  Women's   Institute. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE   CARRIED  TO 

THE  FARM 


Note. — Women's  Institute  workers  will  be  intensely  interested  in  this  article  by 
the  well-known  Superintendent  of  Ontario  Institutes.  It  tells  of  the  recent  new 
movement  meeting  with  such  success  in  Ontario,  that  of  carrying  to  the  farm 
women  in  their  local  centres,  the  good  things  that  heretofore  have  been  possible 
only  to  the  few  who  could  attend  the  colleges.  The  Women's  Institute  movement 
in  Ontario  is  the  greatest  movement  that  has  been  inaugurated  in  that  province  for 
the  uplift  of  the  farm  home. — Editor. 


By  Geo.  A:  Putnam,  B.S.,A 


THE  directors  of  education  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  are  attaching  more 
and  more  importance  to  Domestic 
Science.  The  special  efforts  along  this 
line  by  Y.W.C.A/s,  technical  schools, 
ladies'  colleges  and  private  schools, 
have,  for  the  most  part,  reached  only 
our  young  women.  What  about  the 
great  band  of  women  (young,  middle 
aged  and  old)  who  cannot  take  advant- 
age of  the  above  mentioned  facilities, 
but  who  are  desirous  of  learning  some- 
thing of  that  science  which  has  made 
such  great  progress  during  recent  years 
and  which  can  be  made  of  special  value 
even  to  women  who  have  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  directing  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  household? 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of 
the  Women's  Institute  work  in  Ontario 
indicates  the  interest  which  mature  wo- 


men of  responsibility  take  in  efforts  to- 
wards their  instruction  along  Domestic 
Science  lines ;  they  also  accept  with  ap- 
preciation directions  as  to  how  they 
may  be  mutually  helpful  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  every  day  responsibilities 
which  are  theirs. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  systematic  in- 
struction to  farmers — the  giving  of  lec- 
tures by  agricultural  scientists  and  prac- 
tical farmers  in  the  rural  districts — 
was  inaugurated  From  the  beginning, 
the  women  living  on  the  farm  took 
more  or  less  interest  in  these  lectures 
a*id  read  some  of  the  articles  appearing 
in  the  Departmental  publications,  espe- 
cially those  bearing  upon  dairying, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  garden- 
ing and  other  activities  in  which  women 
on  the  farm  are  specially  interested. 
An  evidence  of  their  appreciation  was 
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shown  in  the  request  for  a  separate  or- 
ganization to  deal  with  only  those  feat- 
ures of  work  with  which  women  are 
directly  concerned.  As  a  result,  what 
is  known  as  the  Women's  Institutes  of 
Ontario  had  their  beginning  and  have 
expanded  until  we  now  have  over  700 
separate  organizations  luith  a  Tnember- 
ship  of  22,000.  While  their  activities 
from  the  first  embraced  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  ''The  Objects  of  Women's  In- 
stitutes":— ''The  objects  of  Women's 
Institutes  shall  be  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  relating  to  domestic  econ- 
omy, including  household  architecture, 
with  special  attention  to  home  sanita- 
tion; a  better  understanding  of  the 
economic  and  hygienic  value  of  foods, 
clothing  and  fuel,  and  a  more  scientific 
care  and  training  of  children  with  a 
view  to  raising  the  general  standard  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  our  people," 
much  has  been  added  in  recent  years. 
Food  values,  cooking,  preserving,  hy- 
giene, feeding  of  invalids  and  children, 
training  of  children,  literature  in  the 
home,  beautifying  the  home,  etc.,  w^ere 
considered  from  the  first,  but  of  recent 
years  child  welfare  in  its  broadest  sense, 
social  questions,  civic  improvement, 
business  methods  for  women,  laws  gov- 
erning women  and  children,  school  im- 
provement, rest  rooms  for  women,  in 
fact  all  matters  which  have  for  their 
object  the  betterment  of  home  and  com- 
munity conditions  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  their  good  works. 

Having  taken  up  Domestic  Science 
to  a  limited  extent  through  isolated  lec- 
tures and  by  unsystematic  study,  the 
members  became  impressed  with  its 
value  and  asked  that  provision  be  made 
for  giving  them  systematic  instruction 
along  these  lines.  The  first  attempt  to 
give  grouj)s  of  women  living  in  the 
rural  district  such  instruction  was  un- 
dertaken in  the  fall  of  1911  at  the  fol- 
lowing places  where  classes  of  at  least 
twenty-five  were  formed,  and  at  two 
points,  Caledonia  and  Dunnville,  even- 
ing classes  were  held  for  the  benefit  of 
the  High  School  girls:  —  Cayuga, 
Dunnville,  Delhi,  Hagersville,  Cale- 
donia, Canfield.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  the  classes  was  thirty-five, 
and      at      one      point      the      attend- 


MISS   D.   I.   HUGHES, 

Demonstration      Lecturer     in      Sewing     and 
Cooking. 

ance  was  over  seventy-five.  The  lec- 
turer, Mrs.  C.  H.  Burns,  a  graduate  of 
Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  spent  one 
day  a  week  at  each  point  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  weeks.  The  course  embraced  the 
following  list  of  Demonstration  Lec- 
tures : — 

REGULAR  LIST. 

1.  Fruit — Typical     methods    of    cooking; 

combinations;  different  ways  of  serv- 
ing fresh  fruit. 

2.  Vegetables — Fresh,  starchy  and  dried. 

3.  Milk    Soups,  puddings    and    combina- 

tions, with  especial  relation  to  in- 
fant, children  and  invalid  diet. 

4.  Cereals   and   Cheese — Various   methods 

of  cooking:  their  high  food  value 
compared  with  other  more  expensive 
foods. 

5.  Eggs — Correct     methods     of     cooking; 

variations  on  methods;  storage. 

6.  Tender  Meats — Eoasting  and  broiling; 

the  correct  cuts;  food  value  com- 
pared with  other  meat  cuts  and  other 
foods. 

7.  Tough  Meat — Braised  dishes,  stews  and 

soups. 

8.  Substitutes    for     Meat — Nuts,    beans, 

fish. 

9.  Baking  powder — ^Breads. 
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10.  Yeast  Bread  and  Fancy  Breads. 

11.  Cake   and  little   cakes. 

12.  Puddings  and  Desserts. 

13.  Salads — Preparation      of    the    ingredi- 

ents, dressings,  etc. 

14.  Poultry — Drawings,   trussing,   roasting, 

fricassee,  etc. 

15.  Invalid  Cookery  —  Liquid   diet,  semi- 

solid, etc. 

OPTIONAL  LIST. 

1.  Vegetables,  fresh,  starchy  and   dried. 

2.  Made-over  Dishes. 

3.  Gelatine  Dishes. 

4.  Hot  Weather  Foods. 

5.  Breakfast  Dishes. 

6.  Fireless  Cookery. 

7.  Frozen  Dishes. 

Altogether  the  experiment  was  most 
encouraging  and  in  the  fall  of  1912  we 
offered  the  Institutes  not  only  a  Dem- 
onstration Lecture  Course  in  Cooking, 
but  also  one  in  Sewing,  and  one  em- 
bracing both  Cooking  and  Sewing.  The 
full^  Sewing  Course  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing : 

2  lessons  on  needlework 

2  lessons  on  shirt  waists 

2  lessons  on  skirts 

2  one  piece  dresses 

2  accessories  or  combinations. 


MISS    GERTRUDE    GRAY, 

Demonstration   Lecturer  in   Cooking. 

while  the  combination  course  in  Cook- 
ing and  Sewing  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing list: 

COOKING    AND    SEWING    COURSE. 


SEWING. 


cutting  and  fitting. 


Adjusting  patterns, 

Fitting  one's  self. 

Waists. 

Skirts. 

Plain  Sewing. 

Underwear. 

Children's  Clothing. 

(OPTIONAL  LIST)    Sewing. 

Fancy  Waists. 
Girl's  Dresses. 
Dresses. 

Household  Sewing. 
Fancy  Work. 

COOKING. 
Fruits. 
Salads. 
Vegetables. 
Desserts. 

Cheese  and  Cereals. 
Tender  Meats. 
Tough  Meats. 


MISS  ETHEL  M.   CHAPMAN, 
Demonstrator  in   Cooking. 


(OPTIONAL  LIST)  COOKING. 

1.  Soups. 

2.  Egg  and  Milk. 

3.  Left  Overs. 
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MRS.    N.    H.    ALTENBURG, 
Demonstrator   in    Sewing, 

4.  Frozen  Desserts. 

5.  Paper  Bag  Cookery. 

6.  Cakes  and  Little  Cakes. 

NOTE. — Any  lecture  in  tlie  Optional  list 
may  be  substituted  for  one  in  the  regular 
list. 

The  Institutes  taking  advantage    of 
this  work  are  required  to : — 

1.  Provide  for  any  necessary  local 
printing  and  advertising. 

2.  Provide  a  room  or  hall  suitable 
for  the  lectures,  equipped  with  the 
necessary  chairs,  tables  and  cook- 
stove  ;  also  to  see  that  the  hall  used  is 
properly  cleaned,  lighted  and  heated. 

3.  Provide  all  materials  for  dem- 
onstration work. 

4.  Provide  an  assistant  who  will 
become  responsible  for  the  opening 
of  the  room,  do  the  necessary  local 
marketing,  and  clear  up  and  clean 
the  demonstration  tables,  dishes,  etc. 

5.  Guarantee  the  sale  of  twenty- 
five  (25)  course  tickets  at  $1.00  per 
ticket. 

6.  Appoint  some  person  who  will 
be  required  to  keep  an  exact  record 
of  the  attendance,  in  addition  to 
those  holding  course  tickets,  at  each 


session  and  report  the  same  to  the 
teacher  within  two  weeks  after  the 
close  of  the  course. 

7.  Pay  the  $25.00  charged  for  the 
course  and  one-half  of  the  receipts 
above  $25.00,  whether  payments  be 
on  account  of  course  tickets  or  single 
admissions,  to  the  teacher  and  secure 
a  receipt  from  her  for  the  same 

8.  The  Institute  concerned  is  at 
liberty  to  sell  course  tickets  in  addi- 
tion to  the  twenty-five  required  and 
also  to  admit  members  and  others  to 
single  lectures  at  ten  cents  per  person. 

The     Department     of     Agriculture 
agrees  to: — 

1.  Provide  all  portable  equip- 
ment, except  the  necessary  tables, 
chairs  and  one  cookstove. 

2.  Defray  the  cost  of  the  teacher's 
board,    lodging    and    railway    and 

other  transportation. 

3.  Provide  one  teacher  for  the 
five  or  six  Institutes,  who  will  (a) 
Give  fifteen  demonstration  lectures 
in  Domestic  Science  or  eight  lectures 
in  Home  Nursing,  or  ten  lessons  in 
Sewing,  one  each  week,  the  date  and 
subject  to  be  according  to  the  sched- 
ule agreed  upon  between  the  Insti- 
tutes concerned  and  the  Department. 

(b)  Instruct  each  local  assistant  in 
her  assistant  and  marketing  duties. 

(c)  Furnish  her  assistant  with  writ- 
ten directions  for  any  local  market- 
ing or  special  preparation,   at  least 
one  week  before  they  are  needed. 
The  courses  already    held    and  the 

ones  now  in  progress  have  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  women  on  the  farms 
and  in  our  smaller  towns  and  villages 
value  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
afi^orded  for  instruction  in  Domestic 
Science  and  Domestic  Art.  Women  with 
responsibilities  in  the  homes  are  ready 
and  anxious  for  instruction  in  these 
lines.  At  a  comparatively  small  outlay 
the  whole  rural  population  of  the  pro- 
vince could  be  similarly  served.  Is  there 
any  good  reason  why  the  women  who 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
struction in  Domestic  Science  or  Dom- 
estic Art  should  not  be  given  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  without  coming 
to  the  cities. 
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WONDER  OF  WOMEN— Part  III 


By  Jack  London 


XIII 

It  was  a  morning,  stark  still,  clear 
blue  above,  with  white  sun-dazzle  on 
the  snow.  The  way  led  up  a  long,  wide 
slope  'of  crust.  They  moved  like  weary 
ghosts  in  a  dead  world.  No  wind  stir- 
red in  the  stagnant,  frigid  calm.  Far 
peaks,  a  hundred  miles  away,  studding 
the  backbone  of  the  Rockies  up  and 
down,  were  as  distinct  as  if  no  more 
than  five  miles  away. 

''Something  is  going  to  happen," 
Labiskwee  whispered.  ''DonH  you  feel 
it — here,  there,  everywhere?  Every- 
thing is  strange." 

"I  feel  a  chill  that  is  not  of  cold,'' 
Smoke  answered.  ''Nor  is  it  of  hun- 
ger." 

"It  is  in  your  head,  your  heart,"  she 
agreed,  excitedly.  "That  is  the  way  I 
feel  it." 

"It  is  not  of  my  senses,"  Smoke  diag- 
nosed. "I  sense  something,  from  with- 
out, that  is  tingling  me  with  ice;  it  is 
a  chill  of  my  nerves." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they 
paused  for  breath. 

"I  can  no  longer  see  the  far  peaks," 
Smoke  said. 

"The  air  is  getting  thick  and  heavy," 
said  Labiskwee.  "It  is  hard  to  breathe." 

"There  be  three  suns,"  McCan  mut- 
tered hoarsely,  reeling  as  he  clung  to 
his  staff  for  support. 

They  saw  a  mock  sun  on  either  side 
the  real  sun. 

"There  are  five,"  said  LabisWee; 
and  as  they  looked,  new  suns  formed 
and  flashed  before  their  eyes. 

"By  heaven,  the  sky  is    filled    with 


suns  beyant  all  oountin',"  McCan  cried 
in  fear. 

Which  was  true,  for  look  where  they 
would,  half  the  circle  of  the  sky  daz- 
zled and  blazed  with  new  suns  forming. 

McCan  yelped  sharply  with  surprise 
and  pain. 

"I'm  stung  I"  he  cried  out,  then  yelp- 
ed again. 

Then  Labiskwee  cried  out,  and 
Smoke  felt  a  prickling  stab  on  his 
cheek  so  cold  that  it  burned  like  acid. 
It  reminded  him  of  swimming  in  the 
salt  sea  and  being  stung  by  the  poison- 
ous filaments  of  Portuguese  men-of- 
war.  The  sensations  were  so  similar 
that  he  automatically  brushed  his 
cheek  to  rid  it  of  the  stinging  sub- 
stance that  was  not  there. 

And  then  a  shot  rang  out,  strangely 
muffled.  Down  the  slope  were  the 
young  men,  standing  on  their  skis,  and 
one  after  another  opened  fire. 

"Spread  out!"  Smoke  commanded. 
"And  climb  for  itl  We're  almost  to  the 
top.  They're  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below, 
and  that  means  a  couple  of  miles  the 
start  of  them  on  the  down-going  of  the 
other  side." 

With  faces  prickling  and  stinging 
from  invisible  atmospheric  stabs,  the 
three  scattered  widely  on  the  snow  sur- 
face and  toiled  upward.  The  muffled 
reports  of  the  rifles  were  weird  to  their 
ears. 

"Thank  the  Lord,"  Smoke  panted  to 
Labiskwee,  "that  four  of  them  are  mtis- 
kets,  and  only  one  a  Winchester.  Be- 
sides, all  these  suns  spoil  their  aim. 
They  are  fooled.  They  haven't  come 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  us." 
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^'It  shows  my  father's  temper,"  she 
said.     "They  have  orders  to  kill." 

"How  strange  you  talk,"  Smoke  said. 
"Your  voice  sounds  far  away." 

"Cover  your  mouth,"  Labiskwee 
cried  suddenly.  "And  don't  talk.  I 
know  what  it  is.  Cover  your  mouth 
with  your  sleeve,  thus,  and  do  not  talk." 

McCan  fell  first,  and  struggled  wear- 
ily to  his  feet.  And  after  that  all  fell 
repeatedly  before  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit. Their  wills  exceeded  their  mus- 
cles, they  knew  not  why,  save  that  their 
bodies  were  oppressed  by  a  numbness 
and  heaviness  of  movement.  From  the 
crest,  looking  back,  they  saw  the  young 
men  stumbling  and  falling  on  the  up- 
ward climb. 

"They  will  never  get  here,"  Labis- 
kwee said.  "It  is  thS  white  death.  I 
know  it,  though  I  have  never  seen  it. 
I  have  heard  the  old  men  talk.  Soon 
will  come  a  mist — unlike  any  mist  or 
fog-frost  or  smoke  you  ever  saw.  Few 
have  seen  it  and  lived." 

McCan  gasped  and  strangled. 

"Keep  your  mouth  covered,"  Smoke 
commanded. 

A  pervasive  flashing  of  light  from  all 
about  them  drew  Smoke's  eyes  upward 
to  the  many  suns.  They  were  shim- 
mering and  veiling.  The  air  was  filled 
with  microscopic  fire-glints.  The  near 
peaks  were  being  blotted  out  by  the 
weird  mist;  the  young  men,  resolutely 
struggling  nearer,  were  being  engulfed 
in  it.  McCan  had  sunk  down,  squat- 
ting, on  his  skis,  his  mouth  and  eyes 
covered  by  his  arms. 

"Come  on,  make  a  start,"  Smoke  or- 
dered. 

"I  can't  move,"  McCan  moaned. 

His  doubled  body  set  up  a  swaying 
motion.  Smoke  went  toward  him  slow- 
ly, scarcely  able  to  will  movement 
through  the  lethargy  that  weighted  his 
flesh.  He  noted  that  his  brain  was 
clear.  It  was  only  the  body  that  was 
afflicted. 

"Let  him  be,"  Labiskwee  muttered 
harshly. 

But  Smoke  persisted,  dragging  the 
Irishman  to  his  feet  and  facing  him 
down  the  long  slope    they    must    go. 


Then  he  started  him  with  a  shove,  and 
McCan,  braking  and  steering  with  his 
staff,  shot  into  the  sheen  of  diamond 
dust  and  disappeared. 

Smoke  looked  to  Labiskwee,  who 
smiled,  though  it  was  all  she  could  do 
to  keep  from  sinking  down.  He  nod- 
ded for  her  to  push  off,  but  she  came 
near  to  him,  and  side  by  side  they  flew 
down  through  the  stinging  thickness  of 
cold  fire. 

Brake  as  he  would.  Smoke's  heavier 
body  carried  him  past  her,  and  he 
dashed  on  alone,  a  long  way,  at  tre- 
mendous speed  that  did  not  slacken  till 
he  came  out  on  a  level,  crusted  plateau. 
Here  he  braked  till  Labiskwee  overtook 
him,  and  they  went  on,  again  side  by 
side,  with  diminishing  speed  which 
finally  ceased.  The  lethargy  had  grown 
more  pronounced.  The  wildest  effort 
of  will  could  move  them  no  more  than 
at  a  snail's  pace.  They  passed  McCan, 
again  crouched  down  on  his  skis,  and 
Smoke  roused  him  with  his  staff  in 
passing. 

"Now  we  must  stop,"  Labiskwee 
whispered  painfully,  "or  we  will  die. 
We  must  cover  up — so  the  old  men 
said." 

She  did  not  delay  to  untie  knots,  but 
began  cutting  her  pack-lacings.  Smoke 
cut  his,  and,  with  a  last  look  at  the  fiery 
death-mist  and  the  mockery  of  suns, 
they  covered  themselves  over  with  the 
sleeping-furs  and  crouched  in  each 
other's  arms.  They  felt  a  body  stumble 
over  them  and  fall,  then  heard  feeble 
whimpering  and  blaspheming  drowned 
in  a  violent  coughing  fit,  and  knew  it 
was  McCan  who  huddled  against  them 
as  he  wrapped  his  robe  about  him. 

Their  own  lung-strangling  began, 
and  they  were  racked  and  torn  by  a  dry 
cough,  spasmodic  and  uncontrollable. 
Smoke  noted  his  temperature  rising  in 
a  fever,  and  Labiskwee  suffered  similar- 
ly. Hour  after  hour  the  coughing 
spells  increased  in  frequency  and  viol- 
ence, and  not  till  late  afternoon  was 
the  worst  reached.  After  that  the  mend 
came  slowly,  and  between  spells  they 
dozed  in  exhaustion. 

McCan,    however,    steadily    coughed 
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worse,  and  from  his  groans  and  howls 
they  knew  he  was  in  delirium.  Once, 
Smoke  made  as  if  to  throw  the  robes 
back,  but  Labiskwee  clung  to  him 
tightly. 

^'No,''  she  begged.  "It  is  death  to 
uncover  now.  Bury  your  face  here, 
against  my  parka,  and  breathe  gently 
and  do  no  talking — see,  the  way  I  am 
doing." 

They  dozed  on  through  the  darkness, 
though  the  decreasing  fits  of  coughing 
of  one  invariably  aroused  the  other.  It 
was  after  midnight.  Smoke  judged, 
when  McCan  coughed  his  last.  After 
that  he  emitted  a  low  and  bestial  moan- 
ing that  never  ceased. 

Smoke  awoke  with  lips  touching  his 
lips.  He  lay  partly  in  Labiskwee^s 
arms,  his  head  pillowed  on  her  breast. 
Her  voice  was  cheerful  and  usual.  The 
muffled  sound  of  it  had  vanished. 

"It  is  day,"  she  said,  lifting  the  edge 
of  the  robes  a  trifle.  "See,  0  my  lover. 
It  is  day;  we  have  lived  through;  and 
we  no  longer  cough.  Let  us  look  at  the 
world,  though  I  could  stay  here  thus 
for  ever  and  always.  This  last  hour  has 
been  sweet.  I  have  been  awake,  and  I 
have  been  loving  you." 

"I  do  not  hear  McCan,"  Smoke  said. 
"And  what  has  become  of  the  young 
men  that  they  have  not  found  us?" 

He  threw  back  the  robes  and  saw  a 
normal  and  solitary  sun  in  the  sky.  A 
gentle  breeze  was  blowing,  crisp  with 
frost  and  hinting  of  warmer  days  to 
come.  All  the  world  was  natural  again. 
McCan  lay  on  his  back,  his  unwashed 
face,  swarthy  from  camp-smoke,  frozen 
hard  as  marble.  The  sight  did  not 
affect  Labiskwee. 

"Look!"  she  cried.  "A  snow  bird! 
It  is  a  good  sign." 

There  was  no  evidence  of  the  young 
men.  Either  they  had  died  on  the 
other  side  of  the  divide  or  they  had 
turned  back. 

XIV 

There  was  so  little  food  that  they 
dared  not  eat  a  tithe  of  what  they  need- 
ed, not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  they 


desired,  and  in  the  days  that  followed, 
wandering  through  the  lone  mountain- 
land,  the  sharp  sting  of  life  grew 
blunted  and  the  wandering  merged  half 
into  a  dream.  Smoke  would  become 
abruptly  conscious,  to  find  himself  star- 
ing at  the  never-ending  hated  snow- 
peaks,  his  senseless  babble  still  ringing 
in  his  ears.  And  the  next  he  would 
know,  after  seeming  centuries,  was  that 
again  he  was  roused  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  maunderings.  Labiskwee,  too,  was 
light-headed  most  of  the  time.  In  the 
main  their  efforts  were  unreasoned,  au- 
tomatic. And  ever  they  worked  toward 
the  west,  and  ever  they  were  baffled  and 
thrust  north  or  south  by  snow-peaks 
and  impassable  ranges. 

"There  is  no  way  south,"  Labiskwee 
said.  "The  old  men  know.  West,  only 
west,  is  the  way." 

The  young  men  no  longer  pursued, 
but  famine  crowded  on  the  trail. 

Came  a  day  when  it  turned  cold,  and 
a  thick  snow,  that  was  not  snow  but 
frost  crystals  of  the  size  of  grains  of 
sand,  began  to  fall.  All  day  and  night 
it  fell,  and  for  three  days  and  nights  it 
continued  to  fall.  It  was  impossible  to 
travel  until  it  crusted  under  the  spring 
sun,  so  they  lay  in  their  furs  and  rested, 
and  ate  less  because  they  rested.  So 
small  was  the  ration  they  permitted, 
that  it  gave  no  appeasement  to  the  hun- 
ger pang  that  was  much  of  the  stomach 
but  more  of  the  brain.  And  Labiskwee, 
delirious,  maddened  by  the  taste  of  her 
tiny^  portion,  sobbing  and  mumbling, 
yelping  sharp  little  animal  cries  of  joy, 
fell  upon  the  next  day's  portion  and 
crammed  it  into  her  mouth. 

Then  it  was  given  to  Smoke  to  see  a 
wonderful  thing.  The  food  between 
her  teeth  roused  her  to  consciousness. 
She  spat  it  out,  and  with  a  great  anger 
struck  herself  with  her  clenched  fist  on 
the  offending  mouth. 

It  was  given  to  Smoke  to  see  many 
wonderful  things  in  the  days  yet  to 
come.  After  the  Ion 2:  snow-fall  came 
on  a  great  wind  that  drove  the  dry  and 
tiny  frost  particles  as  sand, is  driven  in 
a  sand  storm.  All  through  the  night 
the  sand-frost  drove  by,  and  in  the  full 
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light  of  a  clear  and  wind-blown  day, 
Smoke  looked  with  swimming  eyes  and 
reeling  brain  upon  what  he  took  to  be 
the  vision  of  a  dream.  All  about  tow- 
ered great  peaks  and  small,  lone  sen- 
tinels and  groups  and  councils  of 
mighty  Titans.  And  from  the  tip  of 
every  peak,  swaying,  undulating,  flar- 
ing out  broadly  against  the  azure  sky, 
streamed  gigantic  snow-banners,  miles 
in  length,  milky  and  nebulous,  ever 
waving  lights  and  shadows  and  flashing 
silver  from  the  sun. 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,"  Smoke  chant- 
ed, as  he  gazed  upon  these  dusts  of  snow 
wind-flung  into  sky-scarfs  of  shimmer- 
ing silken  light. 

And  still  he  gazed,  and  still  the  ban- 
nered peaks  did  not  vanish,  and  still  he 
considered  that  he  dreamed,  until  La- 
bisk  wee  sat  up  among  the  furs. 

"I  dream,  Labiskwee,"  he  said. 
"Look.  Do  you,  too,  dream  within  my 
dream?" 

"It  is  no  dream,"  she  replied.  "This 
have  the  old  men  told  me.  And  after 
this  will  blow  the  warm  winds,  and  we 
shall  live  and  win  west." 

XV 

Smoke  shot  a  snow-bird,  and  they 
divided  it.  Once,  in  a  valley,  where 
willows  budded  standing  in  the  snow, 
he  shot  a  snowshoe  rabbit.  Another 
time  he  got  a  lean,  white  weasel.  This 
much  of  meat  they  encountered,  and 
no  more,  though,  once,  half-mile  high 
and  veering  toward  the  west  and  the 
Yukon,  they  saw  a  wild-duck  wedge 
drive  by. 

"It  is  summer  in  the  lower  valleys," 
said  Labiskwee.  "Soon  will  it  be  sum- 
mer here." 

Labiskwee's  face  had  grown  thin,  but 
the  bright,  large  eyes  were  brighter  and 
larger,  and  when  she  looked  at  him  she 
was  transfigured  by  a  wild,  unearthly 
beauty. 

The  days  lengthened,  and  the  snow 
began  to  sink.  Each  day  the  crust 
thawed,  each  night  it  froze  again ;  and 
they  were  afoot  early  and  late,  being 


compelled  to  camp  and  rest  during  the 
midday  hours  of  thaw  when  the  crust 
could  not  bear  their  weight.  When 
Smoke  grew  snow-blind,  Labiskwee 
towed  him  on  a  thong  tied  to  her  waist. 
And  when  she  was  so  blinded,  she  tow- 
ed behind  a  thong  to  his  waist.  And 
starving,  in  a  deeper  dream,  they  strug- 
gled on  through  an  awakening  land 
bare  of  any  life  save  their  own. 

Exhausted  as  he  was.  Smoke  grew 
almost  to  fear  sleep,  so  fearful  and  bit> 
ter  were  the  visions  of  that  mad,  twi- 
light land.  Always  were  they  of  food, 
and  always  was  the  food,  at  his  lips, 
snatched  away  by  the  malign  image  of 
dreams.  He  gave  dinners  to  his  com- 
rades of  the  old  San  Francisco  days, 
himself,  with  whetting  appetite  and 
jealous  eye,  directing  the  arrangements, 
decorating  the  table  with  crimson-leaf- 
ed runners  of  the  autumn  grape.  The 
guests  were  dilatory,  and  while  he 
greeted  them  and  all  sparkled  with 
their  latest  cleverness,  he  was  frantic 
with  desire  for  the  table.  He  stole  to 
it,  unobserved,  and  clutched  a  handful 
of  black  ripe  olives,  and  turned  to  meet 
still  another  guest.  And  others  sur- 
rounded him  and  the  laugh  and  play 
of  wit  went  on,  while  all  the  time,  gnaw- 
ing hidden  in  his  closed  hand,  was  this 
madness  of  ripe  olives. 

He  gave  many  such  dinners,  all  with 
the  same  empty  ending.  He  attended 
Gargantuan  feasts,  where  multitudes 
fed  on  innumerable  bullocks  roasted 
whole,  prying  them  out  of  smouldering 
pits  and  with  sharp  knives  slicing  great 
strips  of  meat  from  the  steaming  car- 
cases. He  stood,  with  mouth  agape, 
beneath  long  rows  of  turkeys  which 
white-aproned  shopmen  sold.  And 
everybody  bought  save  Smoke,  mouth 
still  agape,  chained  by  a  leadenness  of 
movement  to  the  pavement.  A  boy 
again,  he  sat  with  spoon  poised  high 
above  great  bowls  of  bread  and  milk. 
He  pursued  shy  heifers  through  upland 
pastures  and  centuries  of  torment  in 
vain  effort  to  steal  from  them  their 
milk,  and  in  noisome  dungeons  he 
fought  with  rats  for  scraps  and  refuse. 
There  was  no  food  that  was  not  a  mad- 
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ness  to  him,  and  he  wandered  through 
vast  stables,  where  fat  horses  stood  in 
mile-long  rows  of  stalls,  ever  seeking 
and  never  finding  the  bran-bins  from 
which  they  fed. 

Once,  only,  he  dreamed  to  advantage. 
Famishing,  shipwrecked  or  marooned. 


time  there  was  no  intruding  presence 
to  whisk  the  meal  away.  At  last — so 
he  dreamed  within  the  dream — the 
dream  would  come  true.  This  time  he 
would  eat.  Yet  in  his  certitude  he 
doubted,  and  he  was  steeled  for  the  in- 
evitable shift  of  vision  until  the  salmon- 


"Beside  the  fire,  within  arm's  length,  sat  Shorty. 


he  fought  with  the  big  Pacific  surf  for 
rock-clinging  mussels  and  carried  them 
up  the  sands  to  the  dry  flotsam  of  the 
spring  tides.  Of  this  he  built  a  fire, 
and  among  the  coals  he  laid  his  pre- 
cious trove.  He  watched  the  steam  jet 
forth  and  the  locked  shells  pop  apart, 
exposing  the  salmon-colored  meat. 
Cooked  to  a  turn — he  knew  it ;  and  this 


colored  meat,  hot  and  savory,  was  in 
his  mouth.  His  teeth  closed  upon  it. 
He  ate!  The  miracle  had  happened  I 
The  shock  aroused  him.  He  awoke  in 
the  dark,  lying  on  his  back,  and  heard 
himself  mumbling  little,  piggish 
squeals  and  grunts  of  joy.  His  jaws 
were  moving,  and  between  his  teeth 
meat  was  crunching.    He  did  not  move, 
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and  soon  small  fingers  felt  about  his 
lips,  and  between  them  was  inserted  a 
tiny  sliver  of  meat.  And  in  that  he 
would  eat  no  more,  rather  than  that  he 
was  angry,  Labiskwee  cried  and  in  his 
arms  sobbed  herself  to  sleep.  But  he 
lay  on  awake,  marvelling  at  the  love 
and  the  wonder  of  woman. 

****** 
The  time  came  when  the  last  food 
was  gone.  The  high  peaks  receded,  the 
divides  became'  lower,  and  the  way 
opened  promisingly  to  the  west.  But 
their  reserves  of  strength  were  gone, 
and,  without  food,  the  time  quickly  fol- 
lowed when  they  lay  down  at  night  and 
in  the  morning  did  not  arise.  Smoke 
weakly  gained  his  feet,  collapsed,  and 
on  hands  and  knees  crawled  about  the 
building  of  a  fire.  But  try  as  she 
would,  Labiskwee  sank  back  each  time 
in  an  extremity  of  weakness.  And 
Smoke  sank  down  beside  her,  a  wan 
sneer  on  his  face  for  the  automatism 
that  had  made  him  struggle  for  an  un- 
needed  fire.  There  .was  nothing  to 
cook,  and  the  day  was  warm.  A  gentle 
breeze  sighed  in  the  spruce  trees,  and 
from  everywhere,  under  the  disappear- 
ing snow,  came  the  trickling  music  of 
unseen  streamlets. 

Labiskwee  lay  in  a  stupor,  her 
breathing  so  imperceptible  that  often 
Smoke  thought  her  dead.  In  the  after- 
noon the  chattering  of  a  squirrel  arous- 
ed him.  Dragging  the  heavy  rifle,  he 
wallowed  through  the  crust  that  had 
become  slush.  He  crept  on  hands  and 
knees,  or  stood  upright  and  fell  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  squirrel  that 
chattered  its  wrath  and  fled  slowly  and 
tantalizingly  before  him.  He  had  not 
the  strength  for  a  quick  shot,  and  the 
squirrel  was  never  still.  At  times 
Smoke  sprawled  in  the  wet  snow-melt 
and  cried  out  of  weakness.  Other  times 
the  flame  of  his  life  flickered,  and 
blackness  smote  him.  How  long  he  lay 
in  the  last  faint  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  came  to,  shivering  in  the  chill  of 
evening,  his  wet  clothing  frozen  to  the 
re-forming  crust.  The  squirrel  was 
gone,  and  after  a  weary  struggle  he  won 
back  to  the  side  of  Labiskwee.    So  pro- 


found was  his  weakness  that  he  lay  like 
dead  through  the  night,  nor  did  dreams 
disturb  him. 

The  sun  was  in  the  sky,  the  same 
squirrel  chattering  through  the  trees, 
when  Labiskwee's  hand  on  Smoke's 
cheek  awakened  him. 

'Tut  your  hand  on  my  heart,  lover," 
she  said,  her  voice  clear  but  faint  and 
very  far  away.  "My  heart  is  my  love, 
and  you  hold  it  in  your  hand." 

A  long  time  seemed  to  go  by,  ere  she 
spoke  again. 

''Remember  always,  there  is  no  way 
south.  That  is  well  known  to  the  Cari- 
bou People.  West  .  .  .  that  is  the  way 
.  .  .  and  you  are  almost  there  .  .  . 
and  you  will  make  it." 

And  Smoke  drowsed  in  the  numb- 
ness that  is  near  to  death,  until  once 
more  she  aroused  him. 

"Put  vour  lips  on  mine,"  she  said. 
"I  will  die  so." 

"We  will  die  together,  sweetheart," 
was  his  answer. 

"No."  A  feeble  flutter  of  her  hand 
checked  him,  and  so  thin  was  her  voice 
that  scarcely  did  he  hear  it,  yet  he  did 
hear  all  of  it.  Her  hand  fumbled  and 
groped  in  the  hood  of  her  parka,  and 
she  drew  forth  a  pouch  that  she  placed 
in  his  hand.  "And  now  your  lips,  my 
lover.  Your  lips  on  my  lips,  and  your 
hand  on  my  heart." 

And  in  that  long  kiss  darkness  came 
upon  him  again,  and  when  again  he 
was  conscious  he  knew  that  he  was 
alone  and  he  knew  that  he  was  to  die. 
He  was  wearily  glad  that  he  was  to  die. 

He  found  his  hand  resting  on  the 
pouch.  With  an  inward  smile  at  the 
curiosity  that  made  him  pull  the  draw- 
string, he  opened  it.  Out  poured  a  tiny 
flood  of  food.  There  was  no  particle  of 
it  that  he  did  not  recognize,  all  stolen 
by  Labiskwee  from  Labiskwee — bread- 
fragments  saved  far  back  in  the  days 
ere  McCan  lost  the  flour;  strips  and 
strings  of  caribou-meat,  partly  gnawed; 
crumbles  of  suet;  the  hind-leg  of  the 
snowshoe  rabbit,  untouched;  the  hind- 
leg  and  part  of  the  fore-leg  of  the  white 
weasel;  the  wing,  dented  still  by  her 
reluctant  teeth,  and  the  leg  of  the  snow- 
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bird — pitiful  remnants,  tragic  renun- 
ciations, crucifixions  of  life,  morsels 
stolen  from  her  terrible  hunger  by  her 
incredible  love. 

With  maniacal  laughter  Smoke  flung 
it  all  out  on  the  hardening  snow-crust 
and  went  back  into  the  blackness. 

He  dreamed.  The  Yukon  ran  dry. 
In  its  bed,  among  muddy  pools  of  wa- 
ter and  ice-scoured  rocks,  he  wandered, 
picking  up  fat  nugget-gold.  The 
weight  of  it  grew  to  be  a  burden  to  him, 
till  he  discovered  that  it  was  good  to 
eat.  And  greedily  he  ate.  After  all,  of 
w^hat  worth  was  gold  that  men  should 
prize  it  so,  save  that  it  was  good  to  eat. 

He  awoke  to  another  sun.  His  brain 
was  strangely  clear.  No  longer  did  his 
eyesight  blur.  The  familiar  palpitation 
that  had  vexed  him  through  all  his 
frame  was  gone.  The  juices  of  his  body 
seemed  to  sing,  as  if  the  spring  had  en- 
tered in.  Blessed  well-being  had  come 
to  him.  He  turned  to  awaken  Labis- 
kwee,  and  saw,  and  remembered.  He 
looked  for  the  food  flung  out  on  the 
snow.  It  was  gone.  And  he  knew  that 
in  delirium  and  dream  it  had  been  the 
Yukon  nugget  gold.  In  delirium  and 
dream  he  had  taken  heart  of  life  from 
the  life  sacrifice  of  Labiskwee,  who  had 
put  her  heart  in  his  hand  a^nd  opened 
his  eyes  to  woman  and  wonder. 

He  was  surprised  at  the  ease  of  his 
movements,  astounded  that  he  was  able 
to  drag  her  fur-wrapped  body  to  the  ex- 
posed, thawed  gravel  bank,  which  he 
undermined  with  the  axe  and  caved 
upon  her. 

****** 

Three  days,  with  no  further  food,  he 
fought  west.  In  the  mid  third  day  he 
fell  beneath  a  lone  spruce  beside  a  wide 
stream  that  ran  open  and  which  he 
knew  must  be  the  Klondike.  Ere 
blackness  conquered  him,  he  unlashed 
his  pack,  said  good-bye  to  the  bright 
world,  and  rolled  himself  in  the  robes. 

Chirping,  sleepy  noises  awoke  him. 
T'he  long  twilight  was  on.  Above  him, 
among  the  spruce  boughs,  were  ptar- 
migan. Hunger  bit  him  into  instant 
action,  though  the  action  was  infinitely 
slow.     Five  minutes  passed  before  he 


was  able  to  get  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
and  a  second  five  minutes  passed  ere  he 
dared,  lying  on  his  back  and  aiming 
straight  upward,  to  pull  the  trigger.  It 
was  a  clean  miss.  No  bird  fell,  but  no 
bird  flew.  They  ruffled  and  rustled  stu- 
pidly and  drowsily.  His  shoulder  pain- 
ed him.  A  second  shot  was  spoiled  by 
the  involuntary  wince  he  made  as  he 
pulled  trigger.  Somewhere,  in  the  last 
three  days,  though  he  had  no  recollec- 
tion how,  he  must  have  fallen  and  in- 
jured it. 

The  ptarmigan  had  not  flown.  He 
doubled  and  redoubled  the  robe  that 
had  covered  him,  and  humped  it  in  the 
hollow  between  his  right  arm  and  his 
side.  Resting  the  butt  of  the  rifle  on 
the  fur,  he  fired  again,  and  a  bird  fell. 
He  clutched  it  greedily  and  found  that 
he  had  shot  most  of  the  meat  out  of  it. 
The  large-caliber  bullet  had  left  little 
else  than  a  mess  of  mangled  feathers. 
Still  the  ptarmigan  did  not  fly,  and  he 
decided  that  it  was  heads  or  nothing. 
He  flred  only  at  heads.  He  reloaded, 
and  reloaded,  the  magazine.  He  miss- 
ed; he  hit;  and  the  stupid  ptarmigan, 
that  were  loath  to  fly,  fell  upon  him  in 
a  rain  of  food — lives  disrupted  that  his 
life  might  feed  and  live.  There  had 
been  nine  of  them,  and  in  the  end  he 
clipped  the  head  of  the  ninth,  and  lay 
and  laughed  and  wept  he  knew  not 
why. 

The  first  he  ate  raw.  Then  he  rested 
and  slept,  while  his  life  assimilated  the 
life  of  it.  In  the  darkness  he  awoke, 
hungry,  with  strength  to  build  a  fire. 
And  until  early  dawn  he  cooked  and 
ate,  crunching  the  bones  to  powder  be- 
tween his  long-idle  teeth.  He  slept, 
awoke  in  the  darkness  of  another 
night,  and  slept  again  to  another  sun. 

He  noted  with  surprise  that  the  fire 
crackled  with  fresh  fuel  and  that  a 
blackened  coffee-pot  steamed  on  the 
edge  of  the  coals.  Beside  the  fire,  with- 
in arm's  length,  sat  Shorty,  smoking  a 
brown-paper  cigarette  and  intently 
watching  him.  Smoke's  lips  moved, 
but  a  throat  paralysis  seemed  to  come 
upon  him,  while  his  chest  was  suffused 
with  the  menace  of  tears.    He  reached 
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out  his  hand  for  the  cigarette  and  drew 
the  smoke  deep  into  his  lungs  again 
and  again. 

"I  have  not  smoked  for  a  long  time/' 
he  said  at  last,  in  a  low,  calm  voice. 
'*For  a  very  long  time." 

"Nor  eaten,  from  your  looks," 
Shorty  added  gruffly. 

Smoke  nodded  and  waved  his  hand 
at  the  ptarmigan  feathers  that  lay  all 
about. 

''Not  until  recently,"  he  returned. 
"Do  you  know,  I'd  like  a  cup  of  coffee. 
It  will  taste  strange.  Also,  flapjacks 
and  a  strip  of  bacon." 

"And  beans?"  Shorty  tempted. 

"They  would  taste  heavenly.  I  find 
I  am  quite  hungry  again." 

While  the  one  cooked  and  the  other 
ate,  they  told  briefly  what  had  hap- 
pened to  them  in  the  days  since  their 
separation. 

"The  Klondike  was  breakin'  up," 
Shorty  concluded  his  recital,  "an'  we 
just  had  to  wait  for  open  water.  Two 
polin'  boats,  six  other  men — you  know 
'em  all,  an'  crackerjacks — an'  all  kinds 
of  outfit.  An'  we've  sure  ben  a-comin' 
— polin',  linin'  up,  an'  portagin'.  But 
the  falls'll  stick  'em  a  solid  week. 
That's  where  I  left  'em  a-cuttin'  a  trail 
over  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  for  the  boats. 
I  just  had  a  sure  natural  hunch  to  keep 
a-comin'.  So  I  fills  a  pack  with  grub 
an'  starts.  I  knew  I'd  find  you  a-drift- 
in'  an'  all  in." 

Smoke  nodded,  and  put  forth  his 
hand  in  a  silent  grip. 

"Well,  let's  get  started,"  he  said. 

"Started ^  hell!"  Shorty  exploded. 
"We  stay  right  here  an'  rest  you  up  an' 
feed  you  up  for  a  couple  of  days." 

Smoke  shook  his  head. 

"If  you  could  just  see  yourself," 
Shorty  protested. 

And  what  he  saw  was  not  nice. 
Smoke's  face,  wherever  the  skin  show- 
ed, was  black  and  purple  and  scabbed 
from  repeated  frost-bite.  The  cheeks 
were  fallen  in,  so  that,  despite  the  cov- 
ering of  beard,  the  upper  row  of  teeth 


ridged  the  shrunken  flesh.  Across  the 
forehead  and  about  the  deep-sunk  eyes, 
the  skin  was  stretched  drum-tight, 
while  the  scraggly  beard,  that  should 
have  been  golden,  was  singed  by  fire 
and  filthy  with  camp-smoke. 

"Better  pack  up,"  Smoke  said.  "I'm 
going  on." 

"But  you're  feeble  as  a  kid  baby. 
You  can't  hike.     What's  the  rush?"^ 

"Shorty,  I  am  going  after  the  big- 
gest thing  in  the  Klondike,  and  I  can't 
wait.  That's  all.  Start  packing.  It's 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  world.  It's 
bigger  than  lakes  of  gold  and  moun- 
tains of  gold,  bigger  than  adventure, 
and  meat-eating,  and  bear-killing." 

Shorty  sat  with  bulging  eyes. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  what  is 
it?"  he  queried  huskily.  "Or  are  you 
just  simple  loco?" 

"No,  I'm  all  right.  Perhaps  a  fel- 
low has  to  stop  eating  in  order  to  see 
things.  At  any  rate  I  have  seen  things 
I  never  dreamed  were  in  the  world.  I 
know  w^hat  a  woman  is  .  .  .  now." 

Shorty's  mouth  opened,  and  about 
the  lips  and  in  the  light  of  the  eyes  was 
the  whimsical  advertisement  of  the 
sneer  forthcoming. 

"Don't,  please,"  Smoke  said  gently. 
"You  don't  know.    I  do." 

Shorty  gulped  and  changed  his 
thought. 

"Huh!  I  don't  need  no  hunch  to 
guess  her  name.  The  rest  of  'em  has 
gone  up  to  the  drainin'  of  Surprise 
Lake,  but  Joy  Gastell  allowed  she 
wouldn't  go.  She's  stickin'  around 
Dawson,  waitin'  to  see  if  I  come  back 
with  you.  An'  she  sure  swears,  if  I 
don't,  she'll  sell  her  holdin's  an'  hire  a 
army  of  ,g;un-fighters,  an'  go  into  the 
Caribou  Country  an'  knock  the  ever- 
lastin'  stuffin'  outa  old  Snass  an'  his 
whole  gang.  An'  if  you'll  hold  your 
horses  a  couple  of  shakes,  I  reckon  I'll 
get  packed  up  an'  ready  to  hike  along 
with  you." 

THE  END 
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School,    Wentworth    County,    Ontario,  in   the   midst  of  the  fruit  country.     There   is 
no    pessimism    laught    by    these   surroundings. 
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Note. — A  perusal  of  Ontario's  Annual  Eeport  of  Women's  Institutes  reveals 
the  energy  that  many  women  of  various  parts  of  the  province  are  putting  into  the 
better  country  life  movement.  Many  rural  schools  are  being  ably  assisted  in  their 
improvement  efforts  by  the  Women's  Institutes.  There  are  hundreds  of  schools  yet 
that  are  little  better  than  barns,  with  surroundings  that  degrade  rather  than  uplift. 
A  visit  to  our  Canadian  woods,  where  trees,  and  the  wild  things  run  riot,  has  in  it 
more  of  cheer  than  comes  to  the  scholars  of  our  day  schools.  Such  things  should  not 
be.  If  the  "little  red  schoolhouse"  cannot  show  better  things,  it  must  go.  This 
article  by  Miss  Moffatt  is  the  second.  The  first,  which  has  been  much  commented 
upon  by  trustees  and  teachers,  appeared  in  the  last  October  number. — Editor. 


By  M.  D.  Moffat 


THE  watchword  of  the  Boston  Public 
School  Art  League  reads  as  follows: 
''It  is  the  ideal  of  this  League  to  make 
the  schoolhouse  a  Temple,  worthy  to  re- 
ceive and  fitted  to  inspire  the  children 
of  all  the  people  to  the  dignity  of  free 
citizenship  in  this  Republic." 

Isn't  a  resolution  like  that  enough  to 
foretell  dignity,  power  and  achieve- 
ment for  any  organization  forming  it? 
How  many  schoolhouses  have  you  seen 
in  Canada  which  you  could  dream  of 
calling  Temple,  worthy  to  receive  and 
fitted  to  inspire  the  children  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  the  dignity  of  free 
citizenship  in  this  Dominion? 


Is  there  any  other  building  whose  ap- 
pearance outside  and  inside  is  better 
calculated  to  "take  the  heart  out  of  a 
body,"  than  the  little  Noah's  Arkshap- 
ed  rural  schoolhouse?  Can  you  imag- 
ine anything  more  dejected  and  forlorn, 
with  ''I'm  dying  for  some  one  to  love 
me,"  written  all  over  it — from  the  worn- 
out  doorstep  and  faded-paint  trimmings 
to  the  May -weed  and  goose  grass  in  the 
yard. 

''Still,  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road 
A  ragged  beggar  sleeping; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry  vines  are  creeping. 
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^'Within,  the  master^s  desk  is  seen 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 

Tlie  warping  floor,  the  battered  seats, 
The  jacknife's  carved  initial." 

So  sang  the  Poet  Whittier.  But  then 
it  was  a  New  England  school  which 
looked  like  a  ragged  beggar — not  a 
Canadian  one  and  it  was  long  ago,  not 
in  these  enlightened  times.  You  see  it 
at  intervals  everywhere  as  you  drive 
through  the  country  or  as  you  gaze 
from  a  train  window  and,  that  instant, 
if  you  have  ever  taught  in  one,  you 
look  the  other  way.  It  has  been  grov- 
elling in  the  grub  stage  long  enough.  It 
is  high  time  for  it  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  glorified  body  with  great  liberty, 
capable  of  perpetuating  life,  not  stagna- 
tion. Lift  it  up.  Set  it  on-  a  founda- 
tion high  enough  for  it  to  see  over  the 
fence  that  it  may  look  the  passers-by 
squarely  in  the  face,  and  leave  no  cause 
to  be  ashamed  of  itself. 

A   WAKE-UP   CLUB   WANTED. 

This  is  the  Era  of  Associations,  Clubs 
and  Combines.  The  day  of  the  one- 
horse  power  is  gone,  its  place  being  tak- 
en by  the  thousand  horse-power.  Man 
finds  no  stronghold  in  Independence 
but  in  Interdependence.  The  Evils  and 
the  Goods  of  the  World  are  mighty.  So 
must  the  Force  to  move  them  be 
mighty.  You  can  get  what  you  want 
when  you  want  it,  provided  you  All 
want  it  and  All  work  for  it.  The  time 
of  the  Beginning  of  New  Things  is  at 
hand  for  the  Primary  schools,  now  that 
women  are  taking  an  interest  in  and 
taking  a  '^hand"  in  things  outside  their 
own  homes.  One  may  expect  the  bet- 
terment of  many  conditions  which  have 
been  long  neglected;  and  one  of  these 
is  that  of  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 
The  Church  has  its  Ladies'  Missionary 
Society  and  its  Ladies'  Aid.  Why  can- 
not the  School  also  have  a  Ladies'  Aid, 
or,  as  the  Director  of  A2;riculture  calls 
it,  A  School  Progress  Club?  But  the 
work  of  the  Church  is  religious.  So  is 
the  work  of  the  School.  Training; 
children  to  make  the  full  use  of  their 
power  and  the  best  use  of  their  lives  is 


truly  religious.  There  is  work  enough 
to  be  done  about  the  rural  school  to 
keep  a  club  busy  for  years. 

Many  city  schools  have  organizations 
for  this  purpose.  Toronto  has,  among 
others,  the  Western  Ave.  School  Asso- 
ciation of  Mothers  and  Teachers,  and 
Howard  Park  Educational  Association, 
also  of  mothers  and  teachers.  Doesn't 
that  sound  well?  There  is  great  hope 
for  a  superior  type  of  future  Canadian 
citizens  when  the  mothers  and  teachers 
work  together.  Too  frequently  mothers 
have  misunderstood  teachers.  Quite  as 
frequently  teachers  have  expected  too 
much  from  mothers,  not  thinking  that 
mothers  have  the  same  problems  with 
the  children  that  teachers  have  and  find 
them  no  easier;  because  children  are 
Beings  with  Wills  to  be  reckoned  with 
at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  The 
mothers  make  it  their  duty  to  see  that 
the  School  and  surroundings  are  in 
proper  condition  for  the  housing  and 
the  education  of  their  children.  They 
plan  the  methods  by  which  to  raise 
funds  for  better  school  equipment  and 
undertake  the  work  themselves. 

THE    OLD   WITCH   AT   THE   WELL. 

Mothers  should  think  of  the  school 
room  as  part  of  their  home.  The  at- 
tention paid  to  kitchens  has  been  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  value.  There 
isn't  a  woman  on  a  farm  who  doesn't 
scrub  her  painted  or  oiled  floor  once  a 
week,  and  mop  it,  if  not  every  day,  at 
least  every  wash-day,  while  this  other 
room  in  which  her  children  spend  the 
days  of  eight  important  years,  is  scrub- 


This   same  dull  schoolhouse  appearance  "cal- 
culated to  take  the  heart  out  of  a  child." 
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bed  once  a  year.  Who  knows  but  that 
the  ill-health  of  many  a  country  mother 
and  father  is  due  not  to  overwork,  but 
to  the  days  when  they  sat  with  droop- 
ing shoulders  over  a  desk  calculated  to 
induce  deformity,  inhaling  air,  foul 
with  the  breaths  of  forty  children  and 
laden  with  dust  that  was  too  thick  ever 
to  settle?  Fortunately  mothers  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  send  their  children  to 
school  merely  fed  and  clothed.  They 
want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  Old 
Witch  at  the  Well  stealing  them  away 
in  their  absence.  There  is  much  truth 
in  a  Fairy-tale. 

A  School  Progress  Club  should  first 
of  all,  provide  the  school  and  itself  with 
a  name,  Summerdale  S.P.C,  or  Fair- 
fields  S.P.C. — then,  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department  regarding 
school  premises  and  equipment,  to  find 
out  how  far  short  their's  comes.  It  can 
also  get  bulletins  on  Improving  School 
Grounds.    These  should  be  studied. 

Every  mother  in  the  section  should 
belong,  even  if  she  cannot  attend  often. 
Girls  who  are  through  with  school  and 
are  living  at  home  should  belong.  Their 
help  is  needed.  The  trustees  should  be 
honorary  members.  Their  consent  must 
be  obtained  for  every  undertaking  but 
trustees  have  always  been  careful  to  car- 
ry out  the  wishes  of  the  people.  If  the 
school  is  new  the  problem  is  easy.  It  is 
one  of  beautifying,  and  increasing 
equipment.  If  the  school  is  old,  but 
well-built,  it  needs  to  be  raised  and  have 
a  basement  built.  If  it  is  old  and  quite 
unfit  there  is  bnt  one  fate  for  it.    In  the 


S.  S.  No.  0,  Raleigh  and  Dover,  iu  Kent  Co.. 
used  in  the  evenings  by  the  young  peoples' 
society.  Needless  to  say  this  is  a  live  rural 
neighborhood. 


old  provinces  it  may  be  expedient  for 
two  sections  or  more  to  join.  Two  school 
sections  in  Hastings  County,  Ont.,  did 
this  recently,  building  a  pretty  two- 
roomed  school  with  a  large  basement  for 
a  play-room.  The  land  of  the  site  was 
drained  and  levelled,  a  lawn  made  and 
vines  planted.  A  neat  wire  fence  en- 
closed the  grounds. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  SCHOOL. 

A  new  school  should  be  planned  so 
that  it  can  be  used  for  social  gatherings. 
It  should  have  lamps.  It  should  have 
a  smaller  room  at  the  back  separated 
from  the  school-room  by  sliding  doors 
that  they  may  be  thrown  into  one  at  any 
time.  The  smaller  room  can  be  used  as 
a  teacher's  private  room,  as  a  library,  as 
a  study-room  for  the  older  scholars  and 
''Club  Room  for  the  S.P.C.  The  S.P.C. 
meeting  at  school  will  discover  many 
wrong  things  that  otherwise  might  not 
come  to  their  notice.  Many  uses  can  be 
found  for  it.  In  lighting  the  school- 
room no  window  should  ever  be  facing 
the  teacher.  A  teacher  subject  to  head- 
aches from  bad  lighting  can't  be  effi- 
cient. If  the  children  are  to  be  well 
taught  the  teacher  must  be  kept  well  as 
far  as  the  people  can  do  it.  The  base- 
ment should  be  divided  into  two  play- 
rooms besides  the  furnace  room.  Girls 
and  boys  should  not  play  together  un- 
less the  teacher  is  with  them. 

If  there  is  one  blot  on  a  civilized  com- 
munity it  is  the  condition  of  the  out- 
door closets  of  the  rural  school.  They 
are  in  nearly  every  case  filthy,  and  al- 
ways with  some  unclean  writing  or  cut- 
ting. One  would  think  the  children 
belonged  to  orientals  or  savages  and  had 
not  been  taught  the  decencies  of  life  be- 
fore they  were  six  years  old.  Ask  any 
one  of  thousands  of  teachers  about  this 
and  the  reply  will  be  a  look  of  disgust. 
Who  is  to  blame?  Everybody  is  to 
blame,  least  of  all,  the  teacher.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  a  young  girl  just 
out  of  school,  to  deal  with  such  things 
alone.  And  people,  like  ostriches  with 
their  heads  buried  in  sand,  ignore  this 
state  of  things  just  because  it  is  disagree- 
able.   The  children  discover  that  this  is 
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The  Lockaber  School,  near  Miniota,  Manitoba. 
This  school  has  a  telephone,  a  flag,  curtains 
and  blinds  on  the  windows,  and  is  like  a 
home  inside.  Visited  by  the  editor  of 
Farmer's   Magazines  last  autumn. 

something  they  are  not  brought  to  ac- 
count for  and  the  evil  is  done.  Beautify 
the  interior  of  your  school  as  you  like. 
Supply  all  the  elevating  influences  you 
can.  Your  efforts  are  in  vain  so  long  as 
there  is  anything  unclean  about  to 
leave  its  mark.  An  S.P.C.  should  face 
this  evil  and  efface  it.  The  closets 
should  be  in  the  least  conspicuous 
part  of  the  yard.  The  screens 
should  be  covered  with  vines  in  sum- 
mer. But  permanent  natural  screens 
should  be  made  by  planting  spruce  or 
cedar  trees  and  caring  for  them  till  they 
are  well  established.  The  buildings,  if 
not  of  brick,  should  be  made  "of  dressed, 
matched  lumber  and  the  outside  paint- 
ed dark,  red,  green,  or  brown. 

INSIDE    THE    SCHOOLHOUSE. 

The  interior  should  not  be  left  to 
spiders  and  mud-wasps  but  should  be 
finished  with  dressed,  matched  boards, 
ceiling  and  all.  It  should  be  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  whole  interior 
should  be  given  two  coats  of  white  paint 
(not  whitewash)  followed  by  a  coat  of 
white  enamel.  Eight  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  seats  and  walls  should  be 
painted  black,  where     the     children's 


boots  touch.  The  seats  should  have  cov- 
ers fastened  on  with  hinges.  The  doors 
should  have  hinges  and  locks  in  good 
repair,. be  furnished  with  keys  and  be 
locked  by  the  teacher  every  night.  When 
the  enamel  becomes  soiled  with  dust  or 
finger-marks  it  can  be  washed  when  the 
school  is  cleaned.  Since  the  closets  of 
city  schools  have  been  painted  white 
there  has  been  no  attempt  by  anybody 
to  mark  them.  It  is  like  lessening  crime 
by  lighting  the  streets.  ''Honor  and 
Beauty  are  on  the  side  of  restraint." 
When  the  children  are  taught  the  laws 
of  life  by  their  parents  truthfully  ac- 
cording to  their  understanding,  fear- 
lessly and  reverently,  and  when  their 
play-time  is  occupied  by  supervised 
games  and  the  school  garden,  the  un- 
clean thought  will  have  little  chance  of 
a  lodging-place. 

SET  CHILDREN  ON  FIRE. 

Have  the  grounds  ploughed  up.  If 
the  soil  is  clay,  put  in  drainage.  Level 
the  ground  and  plan  some  arrange- 
ment for  it.  Make  a  wide  flower-border 
the  whole  length  of  the  front  fence. 
Don't  spoil  the  playground  by  putting 
small  flower-beds  in  the  middle.  Seed 
the  playground  thickly  with  Blue 
Grass  and  Dutch  Clover.  Buy  a  lawn- 
mower.  Have  the  lawn  rolled.  Weed 
it.  Feed  it.  Seed  it  until  there  is 
heavy  sod.  Plant  Boston  Ivy  by  the 
school  wall.  If  there  is  an  old  shade 
tree,  preserve  it.  Plant  new  treps.  Re- 
serve part  of  the  ground  for  the  school 
garden.  This  does  not  need  to  be  large. 
Some  of  the  new  school  gardens  are 
too  large.  One  argument  against  the 
school  garden  is  that  it  is  neglected  at 
mid-summer,  and  the  home  garden  is 
the  thing.  Children  must  be  taught  by 
a  qualified  teacher  by  means  of  the 
school  garden  before  they  are  compe- 
tent to  manage  a  home  garden.  Espe- 
cially when  to  some  of  them  their  fath- 
er's whole  farm  is  an  example  of  "How 
Not  to  Keep  the  Plot."  You've  seen 
farms  like  that.  Set  children  on  fire 
with  any  project  and  they  will  find  a 
way,  ''like  Sentimental  Tommy." 

A  small  boy  having  been  told  about 
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taking  care  of  a  school  garden  suggest- 
ed at  once  that  he  could  ride  down  on 
horseback  sometimes  in  the  holidays 
and  attend  to  his  plot. 

The  yard  should  have  a  good  strong 
fence  all  round  it  and  a  close  neat  gar- 
den wire  fence  in  front,  close  enough  to 
keep  the  noses  of  animals  from  nipping 
the  flowers.  A  strip  of  sod  could  separ- 
ate the  flower  border  from  the  fence  and 
permit  seed-sowing  on  both  sides,  and 
high  enough  to  keep  them  from  reach- 
ing over.  The  gate  should  receive  par- 
ticular attention.  Both  posts  should  be 
in  good  condition.  The  gate  should 
have  strong  hinges  and  should  be  pad- 
locked every  night.  Let  the  gate  be  left 
open  once  and  all  the  work  of  beautify- 
ing the  yard  may  be  ruined  for  the 
year.  That  is  why  the  majority  of 
teachers  do  not  attempt  to  have  flowers 
or  vines.  The  young  men  of  the  vicin- 
ity go  to  the  school  yard  for  a  game  of 
football  occasionally  and  the  gates  are 
left  open  by  somebody.  Let  them  jump 
the  fence  if  one  will  not  be  responsible 
for  locking  the  gates.  Gates  of  city 
school  yards  are  locked  every  night. 

POOR    SCHOOLS — POOR    FARMERS. 

How  can  children  ever  be  taught  to 
do  anything  well  when  they  see  noth- 
ing well  done  around  them.  The  build- 
ing they  work  in  is  only  a  makeshift 
not  fitted  for  its  great  duty.  They  have 
to  see  better  things  than     they     have 


known  if  they  are  to  aspire  to  anything 
better.  Our  future  citizens  cannot  but 
''acquire  a  school-taught  standard  of 
dirt  and  carelessness."  A  boy  who  at 
school  is  daily  accustomed  to  a  gate  in 
danger  of  tumbling  from  a  decrepit 
post,  or  to  doors  on  the  outbuildings 
parting  with  their  hinges  and  refusing 
to  shut,  will  be  satisfied  with  the  same 
state  of  things  when  he  has  a  farm  of 
his  own.  His  fences  and  barns  will  al- 
ways be  out  of  repair,  his  gates  tumb- 
ling to  pieces,  his  cattle  breachy  and  his 
neighbors,  enemies. 

A  man  would  be  considered  an  idiot 
in  these  modern  times  if  he  persisted  in 
harvesting  his  grain  with  a  cradle  and 
threshing  it  with  a  flail.  Yet  these  in- 
struments are  no  more  inadequate  or 
out-of-date  than  the  two-or-three  gener- 
ation old  schoolhouse  is  in  the  equip- 
ping of  this  generation's  boys  and  girls 
for  their  life.  Recollect  the  maxim 
that  used  to  be  memorized  from  the  old 
reader. 

''When  a  task's  to  be  begun, 
With  some  judgment  view  it. 
Never  idlv  wish  it  done. 
Begin  at  once  and  DO  IT." 

Remember:  There  is,  that  scattereth, 
and  yet  increaseth;  (farmers  know 
that)  and  there  is  that  with-holdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty. 


VIneland  school,   Lincoln  Co.,   and   School  Garden. 
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You  do  not  have  to  climb  up  a  24-foot  ladder   to    pic-k   the   Okanagan   apples. 


HOW  APPLES  WON  $4,000 


A  customary  rejoinder  for  an  Easterner,  in  discussing  British  Columbia  apples, 
is  that  their  apples  may  have  the  color  and  size,  but  they  have  not  the  flavor.  Now, 
a  visit  to  the  orchards  of  the  Okanagan  has  proven  to  our  satisfaction  that  they 
have  all  these  qualities.  No  more  perfect  specimens  of  apples  are  to  be  seen.  The 
appearance  and  color  is  most  attractive,  and  the  flavor  of  an  Okanagan  Mcintosh 
Eed  is  something  to  remember.  The  great  need  of  the  British  Columbia  apple  grow- 
ers is  for  co-operation  among  the  producers  so  that  their  goods  can  be  placed  in  the 
right  markets  at  the  right  time. 


By  F.  M:  Chapman 


The  big  red  apple  is  a  product  of  enthusi- 
asm. Nature,  in  her  wild  vagaries,  develops 
no  such  glory.  The  brilliant  red  of  the  lovely 
Mcintosh  is  a  distillation  of  suns,  dews  and 
visions.  Its  loveliness  of  flavor,  aroma  and 
appearance  rivals  the  fabled  apples  of  gold 
in  those  gardens  so  faithfully  watched  by 
the  nymphs  of  the  Hesperides.  And  Hercules 
is  not  the  only  admirer  that  has  plotted  for 
their  capture. 

Down  in  the  mountain-locked  val- 
ley of  the  Okanagan,  where  fable 
might  well  have  painted  its  modern 
myth,  this  crimson  temptation  hangs 
rich  and  lustrous  like  rubies  in  a  mon- 
ster pendant  of  the  embattling 
Rockies.         Here      the      adventurous 
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Anglo-Saxon,  discovering  the  riches  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  has  built  for  him- 
self a  veritable  paradise  of  wealth  and 
beauty.  Here  the  big  red  apple  grows 
as  nowhere  else.  Here  the  Mcintosh, 
the  Jonathan,  the  Spy  and  the  King 
revel  in  the  radiance  of  perfection. 

A  peculiar  geniality  pervades  the 
air.  An  indefinable  charm  breathes 
its  sj)ell  on  the  .dweller  and  seems  to 
fill  his  spirits  with  the  same  rosy  views 
of  life  and  the  same  golden  hopes  that 
distill  in  the  Jonathan  its  royal  blood, 
and  in  the  Grimes  its  gold.  Men 
everywhere  in  the  valley  are  lovers  of 
the  out-of-doors.     They  have  been  at- 
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They  thin  their  fruit,  but  as  the  trees  bear  so  youuu   the   liinl)s  often  have  to  be  supported. 


tr acted  to  this  spot  by  its  charm,  and 
to  live  under  its  spell  for  a  time  is  to 
be  forever  dissatisfied  elsewhere. 

Some  such  praises  as  had  been  sung 
led  me  to  visit  this  charming  apple 
land  during  the  sunny  days  of  last 
October.  Like  the  frost  upon  pump- 
kin, the  cold  upon  the  hills  had  touch- 
ed all  nature  with  her  loveliest  green, 
gold  and  crimson.  October  beneath 
Okanagan  skies  is  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, and  I  enjoyed  the  royal  display 
quite  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  staged 
for  my  visit. 

IN    A    MOUNTAIN    VALLEY. 

A  trip  from  Sicamous  Junction  on 
a  branch  line  of  the  pioneer  railway  in 
these  parts  brought  me  in  the  early 
morning  through  a  winding  tree- 
covered  valley  past  growing  towns  and 
villages,  to  the  city  of  Vernon,  where 
the  hum  and  stir  of  prosperity  and 
the  tortuous  channel  of  the  Grey  Canal 
spoke  great  things  in  fruit  production. 


Not  far  from  town  is  the  celebrated 
Coldstream  estate  owned  by  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  cele- 
brated distiller  of  Scotland.  A  real 
estate  office  is  fast  inducing  settlers, 
and  a  prosperous  community  on  the 
estate  seven  miles  from  town  already 
enjoys  its  own  progressive  munici- 
pality. 

Two  or  three  miles  on  and  the  train 
pulls  up  at  the  head  of  the  beautiful 
Okanagan  Lake,  a  narrow  ribbon  of  blue 
water,  set  among  the  mountains  that 
rise  almost  perpendicularly  in  places, 
from  its  bosom.  Steamers  await  us, 
and  a  most  enjoyable  trip  towards  the 
south  reveals  many  small  settlements 
with  their  cosy  red-roofed  cottages  and 
cultivated  orchard  rows  up  the  hill- 
sides. 

POCKETS  OF  POSSIBILITIES. 

Kelowna  is  situated  about  half  way 
down  the  lake  on  the  west  side,  and 
is  a  city  of  fast  growing  importance, 
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built  upon  the  water's  edge,  apparent- 
ly pusned  there  by  the  surrounding 
hills.  A  closer  acquaintance,  however, 
reveals  the  deception  of  the  perspec- 
tive, for  65,000  acres  of  rich  land  en- 
circles the  place  or  stretches  off  ,  in 
various  angles  around  the  upland  pro- 
minences. Further  down  the  water 
Feachland,  Summerland  and  Pentic- 
ton  lie  in  the  midst  of  similar,  if  not 
as  extensive,  pockets  of  orchard  pos- 
sibilities. We  were  in  the  garden  of 
the  gods.  The  red  apple's  isolation  was 
such  to  us  no  longer.  Almost  sacrile- 
giously we,  motored  up  the  bench  land 
^,..   road,  planted  feet  on  the  grey  soil    of 


of  cosy  architecture,  surrounded  by 
their  five  or  ten  acres  of  growing  or- 
chards, around  the  foothills  on  the  best 
of  roads,  and  up  over  the  lower  bench 
lands,  the  same  stories  of  wealth  and 
productiveness  were  reiterated. 

MADE   WEALTHY   IN  APPLES. 

''Over  yonder,"  said  Mr.  DeHart,  ''is 
a  twenty-five  acre  farm  owned  by  an 
Italian  who  came  out  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  as  assistant  to  the  bishop. 
He  was  given  this  grant  of  land  and 
to-day  he  is  w^orth  his  hundred  thous- 
and." 


■■^' 


THE    SCORE   CARD. 

''The  score  card  shows  the  basis  upon  which  the  awards  were 
made.  The  judge  asumed  that  the  principal  pwrposes  of  this 
exhibit  teas  to  bring  out  the  features  of  attractiveness  and  com- 
mercial value.  To  this  were  added  the  factors  of  quality  and 
extent  of  exhibit.  Naturally,  the  num^ber  of  varieties  included 
in  the  exhibit  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  result.'' 

''The  fine  displays  were  difficult  to  judge.  After  passing 
upon  them,  by  using  the  score  card  system.,  they  were  examined 
again  from  the  general  impression  m^ade  upon  the  visitor.  This 
latter  method  corroborated  the  finding  of  the  forTuer.'' 

Signed  (Prof.)  John  Craig. 
Horticulturist,  Cornell  University 
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the  irrigated  gardens  and  bore  from 
the  heavily  laden  Mcintosh  eight-year- 
old  trees  their  delicious  burdens.  The 
joy  of  intimate  personal  touch  with 
with  such  fruit  that  had  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  Hood  River,  the  Wenatchee 
and  Yakima  Valleys,  upon  their  own 
stamping  ground  at  Spokane,  a  few 
years  before,  was  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  the  driver  of  our  McLaughlin- 
Buick  was  my  old  friend  Frank  De- 
Hart,  the  man  to  whose  indomitable 
not-to-be-beaten  courage  the  winnings 
of  that  year  have  forever  placed  Bri- 
tish Columbia  fruit  in  the  forefront  of 
the  world's  big  red  apple  worship. 

A  trip  among  the  many  fruit  farms 
of  this  section,  past  many  residences 


''Up  here,"  as  we  rounded  a  pine- 
clad  rocky  ridge,  "lies  the  celebrated 
fruit  farms  of  the  Kelowna  Fruit 
Lands  Company."  And  suddenly 
came  into  view  on  these  rich  lower 
benches,  a  mile  long  stretch  of  young 
apple  trees  clean  cultivated,  vigorously 
foliaged,  and  charmingly  regular  in 
their  lines,  a  vision  of  fruit  prosperity 
that  no  picture  has  as  yet  exagerated. 

"This  land  cannot  be  bought  as  it 
is  paying  such  big  dividends  from  its 
fruit.  The  trees  bear  at  four  years  of 
age  and  continue  bearing  regularly 
every  year,  provided  the  same  care  as 
you  see  is  given  it,  and  the  apples  are 
thinned  each  year.  Its  soil  :s  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  being  filled  with 
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the  phosphates,  nitrates  and  potash  of 
ages'  wash  from  the  eternal  hills.'' 

'Talk  $2,000  an  acre  to  the  owners 
and  they  would  laugh  at  you.  Why, 
a  Mr.  Renfrew,  of  Toronto,  purchased 
forty  acres  of  raw  land  down  yonder," 
and  our  guide  pointed  off  towards  the 
north-east,  where  the  trail  leads  its 
way  behind  the  mountains  towards 
Vernon,  ''for  $30,000,  and  he  has  since 
planted  orchards  and  built  that  attrac- 
tive red-tiled  bungalow  you  see  there 
to  the  right  among  the  pines." 

THE   DELICIOUS   MCINTOSH. 

Mcintosh  trees  on  an  estate  farther 
up  the  government-made  road,  for  the 


"Yes,  Frank,  but  the  land  is  nearly 
all  taken  up  and  the  prices  are  too 
high  now  for  dividends." 

"Are  they?  Take  108  trees  of  Mc- 
intosh to  an  acre.  Get  an  average  of 
$10  per  tree  this  year  from  an  intelli- 
oent  handling  and  marketing  of  the 
fruit,  and  you  have  an  income  of 
$1080.  The  expenses  of  raising,  then, 
is  not  great.  You  see  we  have  no 
worms.  You  will  not  find  a  wormy 
apple  even  in  the  discarded  ones  under 
the  trees.  Yet  we  spray  to  prevent  any 
fun2;us  attacks.  Will  not  this  income 
justify  land  at  $2,000  an  acre?" 

"That  looks  good  to  me,  but  what 
about  the  five  years'  wait  for  fruit?" 


FINE   OKANAGAN   APPLES. 

''I  congratulate  you  upon  your  success  at  the  National  Apple 
Show  in  Spokane.  Your  individual  exhibits,  as  well  as  the  District 
exhibit  from  Kelowna,  have  established  the  fact  that  British 
Columbia  can  compete  with  the  world  in  the  matter  of  apples. 

'7  regret  that  the  Canadian  apple  growers  in  the  East  did 
not  com^pete.  Not  that  I  would  expect  them,  to  surpass  the  efforts 
of  British  Columbia;  but  nevertheless  I  think  that  they  could  have 
done  som^ething  to  show  that  Canada  as  a  whole  can  produce  the 
best  apples  in  the  world." 


To  F.  R.  E.  De  Hart, 
Kelowna,  B.  C. 


A.  McNeill, 
Chief  Fruit  Division,  Ottatua 


Provincial  Government  builds  all  the 
roads  in  British  Columbia,  were  stand- 
ing red  with  their  big  apples.  The 
temptation  to  explore  was  too  great, 
and  from  a  tree  on  the  border,  where 
its  branches  swayed  out  over  the  ce- 
ment boxes  of  the  irrigating  canal, 
some  of  the  most  delicious  and  most 
perfect  apples  were  picked.  "These 
trees,"  said  the  ex-mayor,  "were  load- 
ed with  fruit  and  netted  the  owner  $14 
each  this  year.  You  sum  up  what  an 
acre  will  do  when  the  trees  grow  only 
20  feet  apart  and  you  will  see  that  the 
returns  are  good  enough  to  warrant 
some  of  your  eastern  farmers  from  On- 
tario County,  where  we  were  boys  to- 
gether, in  selling  all  they  have  and 
coming  out  to  this  land  of  promise." 


"You  can  raise  potatoes  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds  enough  to  pay  in- 
terest charges  and  support  yourself 
moderately  well.  I  tell  you,  five  acres 
of  land  will  support  a  family.  And  we 
have  families!  Last  year  there  were 
thirteen  cases  of  twins  and  a  bunch  of 
triplets  on  the  banks  of  the  Okana- 
gan,"  humorously  asserted  this  opti- 
mistic Ontario  expatriate. 

The  journey  back  to  the  town  by 
another  route  revealed  continued  sur- 
prises. The  old  mission  was  past 
where  tobacco  culture  was  in  full 
swing.  A  visit  to  the  tobacco  barns, 
with  their  drying  racks  and  slow  fires, 
revealed  the  long  leaves  of  the  weed 
in  orderly  array.  A  little  further  on 
the  old  Inn,   now  venerable   with  its 
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MR.  F.   R.  E.  DEHART, 

of  Kelowna,  formerly  Mayor  of  the  town,  and 
the  man  who  won  such  signal  honor  for 
Okanagan  apples  at  Spokane. 


history,  stood  beside  the  trail,  where 
several  old  apple  trees,  stripped  of  their 
fruitage,  seemed  ready  for  the  winter's 
dormant  stage. 

"These  are  the  first  apple  trees  in 
this  place,"  Mr.  DeHart  pointed  out, 


''and  they  are  perhaps  50  years  old  and 
still  bearing  choice  apples." 

This  fact  was  of  much  interest,  as 
we  were  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
the  soil  would  keep  on  with  this  pro- 
ductions of  winning  reds.  The  trees 
were  certainly  healthy  and  spoke 
volumes  for  the  future  of  the  apple 
l)usiness  in  this  section. 

THE  GREAT  WIN  AT  SPOKANE. 

Having  heard  of  the  winning  of 
$4,423  by  our  apple  friend  at  the 
Spokane  National  Apple  Show  a  few 
years  since,  we  dug  out  the  story  of 
how  he  became  interested  in  the  work 
which  carried  to  British  Columbia 
generally  such  signal  honor. 

The  Okanagan  had  been  producing 
apples  of  superior  quality  from  the 
time  that  the  pioneers  at  the  south  end 
of  the  lake  had  accidently  discovered 
that  such  qualities  were  possible  in 
their  fruit.  But  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  tell  the  world  that  it  was 
pre-eminent.  F.  R.  E.  DeHart  left 
Ontario  some  twenty  years  ago,  settling 
near  Indian  Plead,  Saskatchewan, 
v/here  he  wheat-farmed  on  a  big  scale. 
Having  made  fairly  well,  and  filled 
with  a  wanderlust  and  a  desire  for  new 
fields  of  endeavor,   as  so  many  West- 
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Near  the  Mission  they  raise  splendid  tobacco,  and    the    oldest    apple    trees    stand    near    this  field. 

— Photo  by  Hudson. 
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This   is   typical  of  the  newer  fruit  lands  in    all   the   mountain   valleys   of  B.   C. 


erners  are,  he  located  with  a  company 
of  others  in  the  Kelowna  district,  then 
only  a  few  houses  on  the  water  front. 
His  company  purchased  a  big  block  of 
the  land  and  resold  it  for  orchard  pur- 
poses to  many  incoming,  opulent,  and 
educated  men  for  homes  in  this  Cali- 
fornia of  Canada.  He  later  went  into 
the  nursery  business  to  supply  the 
trees  for  the  planting,  and  proved  how 
easily  it  was  to  grow  all  kinds  of  trees. 
His  own  lawn  is  a  perfect  forest  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  rare  bloom  and 
leaf,  growing  as  fast  in  one  year  as 
they  do  in  three  or  four  in  Eastern 
Canada. 

The  beauty  of  the  apples  and  their 
perfect  shape  made  him  cast  envious 
eyes  on  the  big  apple  show  at  Spokane, 
where  the  celebrated  Oregon  and 
Washington  Valley  apples  were  being 
pitted  in  combat  for  the  championship 
of  attractiveness  and  quality. 

DECIDES   TO   BEARD    THE   LION. 

Opinions  of  local  dealers,  growers 
and  others  were  sought,  but  no  one  was 
enthusiastic  over  the  proposition  ex- 
cept a  friend,  one  James  Gibb,  the  ex- 
Eert  packer  of  a  local  fruit  shipping 
rm.  A  visit  among  the  growers 
secured  the  best  boxes  of  apples  in 
their  orchards,  while  from  his  own 
orchard  Mr.  DeHart  took  several  boxes 
of  the  choicest. 

Now  there  were  obstacles  in  the  way 
that  would  have  killed  the  same  pro- 
posal if  made  by  an  easterner.  Rail- 
way freight  rates  were  almost  exorbi- 


tant. The  fruit  had  to  be  handled 
twice  to  reach  the  show.  Besides,  it 
meant  personal  care  and  attention  en 
route. 

But  the  idea  gained  its  day.  He 
set  to  work.  The  fruit  was  assembled 
and  selected.  So  that  when  he  left 
Kelowna  he  had  72  boxes  of  fruit.  He 
arrived  in  Spokane  a  week  before  tlie 
show  and  emptied  his  boxes  oi.it  in  a 
packing  room  provided  by  the  manage- 
ment where  they  were  repacked  by  Mr. 
Gibb.  Six  days  in  all  were  taken 
in  this  careful  pack,  but  there  was  the 
skill  that  fairly  stampeded  the  prize 
money. 

One  of  the  particular  beauty  spots 
of  the  exhibit  was  the  class  that  called 
for  two  boxes,  two  barrels,  two  plates, 
etc.  These  were  set  in  all  the  beauty 
of  plush,  silver,  roses  and  ribbons. 
This  created  much  favorable  comment 
and  was  only  beaten  by  the  sentimental 
yet  unique  display  of  Wenatchee 
apples  set  into  an  American  flag  with 
all  the  stars  and  stripes  fully  pictured. 

THE    COMPETITION    WAS    KEEN. 

There  were  apples  on  exhibition  from 
New  Mexico,  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
and  New  York,  besides  all  the  adjacent 
Western  and  Northern  States.  Buyers 
and  apple  dealers  from  Europe  and 
all  America  were  present.  The  judges 
were  well  known  and  expert  horticul- 
turists, such  as  Prof.  Craig,  of  Cornell, 
Maxw^ell  Smith,  of  British  Columbia, 
and  representatives  from  the  Iowa,  Ore- 
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An   orclmrcl   iu   which   the  trees   have  been  largely   grafted   to   better   fruit.      Note   the  clean 

cultivation. 


gon,  Washington,  Montana  and  Idaho 
colleges. 

The  awards  surprised  even  the  optim- 
istic exhibitor  from  Kelowna.  That  an 
individual  from  Canada  could  enter 
their  lists  and  carry  away  $4423  in 
prizes  and  the  cream  of  the  glory  was 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  The  news- 
papers next  day  told  the  story  and  Bri- 
tish Columbia  generally  congratulated 
the  plucky  man  from  the  mountains 
for  his  unusual  yet  most  creditable 
winning. 

WINS    OVER    $100   A   BOX. 

These  prizes,  when  he  started  to 
count  them,  amounted  to  13  firsts,  1 
second,  1  silver  cup  and  two  medals. 


They  amounted  to  the  astonishing  total 
of  $4423.00.  When  he  repacked  his 
apples  he  had  43  boxes  on  exhibition 
and  thus  it  is  seen  that  the  prize  money 
netted  him  over  $100  a  box.  In  writing 
of  the  event  the  day  after  the  show,  the 
Vernon  News  ably  edited  by  a  Mr.  Jas. 
McKelvie,  who  came  from  Toronto 
twenty-five  years  ago,  had  this  to  say : 

"No  such  triumph  as  this  has 
ever  been  achieved  by  any  district 
in  any  country;  and  the  heartiest 
congratulations  of  British  Colum- 
bia will  go  out  in  unstinted  meas- 
ure to  the  energetic  and  progress- 
ive fruit  growers  of  Kelowna.  To 
Mr.  F.  R.  E.  DeHart,  too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given." 


By  Dorothy  Dot 


Note. — This  is  the  conclusion  from  its  January  number.  Our  Housekeeper  fell 
into  a  dream  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  fancy  took  her  into  the  future,  where  women 
vote,  become  members  of  Parliament,  and  perhaps  Fellows  and  Bachelors  of  every 
University. — Editor. 


DECEMBER  16.  —  Many  people 
make  their  Christmas  cakes  weeks  be- 
fore. The  Housekeeper  makes  hers 
when  she  is  ready.  This  year  she  was 
ready  to-day.  Do  you  ever  put  mo- 
lasses into  a  Christmas  cake?  If  you 
are  a  cooking-school  graduate  you  will 
involuntarily  turn  up  your  nose  at  this 
question  and  stare  slightly  rudely,  if 
not  simply  surprisedly,  while  you  ejac- 
ulate ''Oh!  Horrors!"  Don't  look  like 
that.  The  Housekeeper  didn't  put  any 
into  hers. 

Speaking  of  molasses  reminds  one  of 
a  story:  A  colored  boy  had  been  at- 
tending an  industrial  school  in  the 
South  and  had  learned,  among  other 
things,  English.  Upon  spending  a 
holiday  at  home  he  overheard  a  young- 
er brother  at  the  table  ask  for  some 
'lasses  on  his  "piece."  The  scholar  un- 
dertook to  correct  him.  ''You  should 
say  ''molasses"  not  "  'lasses."  "Well," 
retorted  the  youngster,  "how  could  I 
ask  fo'  mo'  'lasses  when  I  hain't  had 
any  yet?" 

Does  it  remind  you  of  oooking-school 
w^hen  you  sit  down  to  "figger"  out  the 
eighth  of  a  recipe?     The  Housekeeper 


uses  the  half  of  this  for  a  Christmas 
cake  for  her  family. 

1  lb.  butter 

1  lb.  sugar 

1  lb.  currants 

1  lb.  raisins 

1/4  lb.  mixed  peel 

1/2  lb.  blanched  almonds 

2  T.  cloves  (ground) 
2  T.  cinnamon 

2  T.  allspice 

2  T.  nutmeg 

T  =  teaspoon 

9  eggs  or  6  eggs  +  %  cup  milk,  coffee 
or  orange  juice. 

Measure  4%  cups  flour  but  don't  use 
it  all. 

N.B. — Don't  be  too  hopeful  of  suc- 
cess. The  eggs  are  cold  storage  eggs — 
yea,  even  the  very  best  of  cold  storage 
eggs,  w^ith  the  air-cell  as  big  as  a  fifty- 
cent  piece! 

A  farmer  came  into  the  grocery  to- 
day with  three  dozen  new-laid  eggs  and 
asked  seventy  cents  a  dozen  for  them. 
When,  oh  when,  shall  the  Housekeeper 
have  courage  to  start  that  little  poultry 
farm  she  speaks  of  so  often?  Seventy 
cents  a  dozen  forsooth!     The  hens  are 
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getting  a  few  commercial  ideas  stirred 
in  with  the  wet  mash.  Maybe!  But 
you  can  guarantee  that  the  hens  see 
very  little  of  that  seventy  cents.  Other- 
wise they  would  lay  more  eggs  for 
Christmas. 

Which  is  easier  to  remember,  the  rule 
for  baking  a  cake  or  the  rule  for  find- 
ing the  true  remainder?  They  are 
something  similar — the  process  being 
multiplying,  adding  and  dividing.  At- 
tend to  the  firing  first.  Have  fuel 
enough  for  an  even  heat.  Arrange  the 
stove  draughts  so  as  to  heat  the  oven. 
Grease  the  cake-tins.  Bring  together 
on  the  table  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
cake.  Cut  the  peel  fine.  Chop  the 
raisins.  Wash  the  currants.  Blanch 
the  almonds.  Measure  the  dry  ingred- 
ients first  with  the  measuring-cup. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  economizing  in 
the  number  of  dishes  you  use.  Meas- 
ure flour  into  sifter.  Add  spices.  Add 
pinch  of  salt.  Sift  all  two  or  three 
times.  Cream  the  butter.  Add  sugar 
gradually.  Add  beaten  eggs.  Add 
wet  and  dry  ingredients  alternately 
while  beating  the  whole.  Add  fruit, 
peel  and  nuts  last.  Pour  into  tins  and 
bake.  Also  you  need  a  small  boy  sit- 
ting on  the  end  of  the  table  helping 
himself  to  currants,  raisins  and  nuts, 
cleaning  out  the  remains  of  oranges  and 
licking  certain  spoons  and  dishes.  You 
have  also  to  bake  a  little  cake  in  a  tin 
for  him  by  himself  if  you  want  success 
with  your  own. 
^  JANUARY  1.  — This  is  the  muni- 
cipal election  day.    The  Housekeeper  is 


a  five-year-old  elector.  Well  she  re- 
members her  first  visit  to  the  poll! 
How  important  she  felt!  How  was  she 
to  know  for  whom  to  vote?  Oh,  she 
read  the  newspaper  for  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore to  see  whom  her  party  paper  was 
'^backing  up"  and  she  noticed  particu- 
larly who  nominated  the  candidates  and 
formed  her  conclusions  that  way.  As 
for  by-laws  she  had  to  ask  a  man's  ad- 
vice about  some  of  them.  She  isn't 
such  a  suffragette  that  she  wouldn't 
give  in  to  the  men  that  far.  The  poll- 
ing subdivisions  were  in  school-houses. 
When  she  reached  the  door  she  did  not 
know  to  w^hich  room  to  go.  But  she 
rallied  her  fast-fleeing  wits  and  fol- 
lowed the — 'sense  me — ''spit."  It  prov- 
ed an  infallible  guide.  She  walked  up 
to  the  ''poll"  and  announced  that  she 
had  come  to  exercise  the  right  of  a  re- 
spectable citizen.  The  "poll"  turned 
the  leaves  of  his  book,  checked  off  her 
name  and  said  "Five,"  to  another 
"poll,"  his  assistant.  The  assistant  tore 
off  five  sheets  from  as  many  different- 
colored  pads,  initialed  them  and  hand- 
ing them  to  her  said,  "You  will  find  a 
pencil  on  the  window-sill."  She  pro- 
ceeded to  the  window  where  she  drew 
the  saw-horses  in  the  places  contem- 
plated. After  folding  the  ballots  care- 
fully, initials  outward,  she  duly  de- 
posited them  in  the  ballot-box.  Then 
buttoning  her  glove  she  was  bowed  out 
by  an  officer  and  the  Housekeeper  had 
voted.  Needless  to  say  that  all  her  men 
were  elected. 


THE  GENTLE   ART  OF  COOKERY 


Note. — Miss  McKenzie  is  a  Western  girl.  She  lives  on  a  thousand  acre  farm 
near  Edmonton.  Last  summer  she  attended  the  McDonald  College  at  Guelph  for 
a  course  in  domestic  science,  after  having  been  under  tlie  tuition  of  a  good  mother 
for  several  years.  Her  writing  here,  then,  will  be  of  interest  to  every  farm  home, 
where  cooking  is  so  essential  a  part  of  the  day's  program.  She  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  or  have  answered  any  questions  our  readers  may  submit  to  her  to  the  office 
of  the  Magazine. — Editor. 


By  Jean  McKenzie 


COOKERY— what  a  fascinating  theme ! 
Of  what  interest  to  the  average  femin- 
ine mind  from  the  days  when  with  a 
large  apron  festooned  about  her  small 
figure,  the  little  girl  kneels  on  a  stool 
beside  the  bakeboard,  flouring  with 
strict  impartiality  the  scrap  of  dough 
entrusted  to  her  tender-mercies,  and  her 
own  face?  This  is  her  apprenticeship. 
Later  on,  when  such  childish  delights 
have  lost  their  charm,  what  normal  girl 
is  not  seized  with  the  candy-making 
craze?  Every  new  recipe  must  be  tried, 
and  the  results,  which  sometimes  vary 
a  little  in  quality,  are  fed  to  the  long 
suffering  family.  But  do  not  pity 
them  too  much,  they  usually  survive 
and  never  refuse  to  taste  the  next  batch. 
But  the  time  comes  when  the  young 
cook  wants  to  try  real  dishes,  and  what 
a  proud  day  it  is  when  she  makes  her 
first  cake,  and  it  is  a  success.  After 
this,  there  is  nothing  that  she  dares  not 
attempt,  at  least,  and  after  many  les- 
sons, the  glad  day  comes  when  she  is 
left  in  charge  while  the  presiding  geni- 
us of  the  kitchen  takes  a  holiday,  usu- 
ally, well-earned.  What  if  our  new 
cook,  elated  by  her  important  position, 
essays  some  fearful  and  wonderful  dish- 
es, which  are  not  all  unqualified  success- 
es? The  experience  gained,  the  self- 
reliance  which  is  called  out,  will  inevi- 
tably stand  her  in  good  stead  when  she 
graduates  from  her  training,  into  a 
house  of  her  own.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  she  ever  have  cause  to  regret 


her  knowledge  of  household  science, 
w^hich  will  be  of  a  practical,  and  not  a 
theoretical  order.  After  all  the  talk  now- 
a-days  about  cares  for  women  in  the  bus- 
iness or  artistic  world,  who  will  say  that 
a  homelike  home,  or  a  carefully  plan- 
ned, well-cooked  and  daintily  served 
dinner,  is  not  a  work  of  art,  and  just  as 
much  an  achievement  as  any  accomp- 
lished by  the  successful  woman  of  busi- 
ness? 

The  following  recipes  are  true  and 
tried  ones,  ones  which  refused  to  be 
spoiled  even  during  the  first  atteihpt  of 
an  ambitious  young  cook  ,  and  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  them  as  be- 
ing most  reliable.  I^m  sure  they  will 
only  require  one  trial  to  become  favored 
with  all.  The  first  one  comes  to  me  from 
an  old  country  friend,  in  whose  family 
the  recipe  has  been  handed  down  for 
generations. 

SPICED  BEEF. 

Take  fourteen  pounds  of  the  thick  rump  of 
beef,  one-half  pound  of  brown  sugar,  one  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  one-quarter  pound  of  whole  allspice 
(pounded)  and  one  pound  of  common  salt. 

Method    of   Doing:   It. 

Rub  the  sugar  well  into  the  beef,  and  let  it 
lie  for  twelve  hours,  then  rub  the  salt  petre  and 
allspice,  both  pounded,  over  the  meat,  and  let 
it  remain  for  another  twelve  hours;  then  rub  in 
the  salt.  Turn  it  daily  in  the  liquor  which 
forms,  for  a  fortnight,  then  remove  the  bone 
from  the  meat,  fill  the  cavity  with  suet,  bind  the 
round  in  shape  with  tape,  place  in  a  deep  stone 
crock,  or  granite  kettle,  pour  the  liquor  over  it, 
add  one  quart  of  water,  cover  closely,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  four  hours.  Leave  to 
cool  in  the  liquor.  This  is  to  be  served  cold, 
sliced  thinly.  You  will  find  this  a  pleasant 
change  from  the  plain  cold  meats,  and  It  is 
very  nice  in   sandwiches  as  well. 
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BOSTON   BAKED    CHICKEN. 

Cut  up  a  chicken  as  for  fricassee,  and  to  each 
pouud  of  meat,  allow  two  tablespoons  flour,  one 
scant  half  teaspoon  salt,  and  a  dust  of  pepper. 
Mix  these  well,  and  roll  each  piece  of  chicken 
in  it,  pack  closely  in  a  large  bean-pot,  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Bake  for  three  and  one-half 
hours,  put  on  a  cover  as  soon  as  it  boils.  Serve 
in  the  dish  in  which  it  was  baked. 

SLICED   CURRANTS. 

7  lbs.  currants;  3  tablespoons  cinnamon;  5  lbs. 
brown  sugar;  3  tablespoons  cloves;  li^  pts. 
vinegar. 

METHOD. 

tick  over  the  currants,  wash,  drain  and  re- 
move stems.  Put  into  a  preserving  kettle,  add 
sugar,  vinegar,  and  the  spices  tied  in  a  muslin 
bag.  Heat  to  boiling  point,  and  cook  slowly  for 
one  hour.  Store  in  a  stone  jar,  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place.  Spiced  currants  are  a  delicious  relish 
to    serve    with    cold    meats. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  a  weakness  for  the 
four  o'clock  cup  of  tea,  or  want  some  dainty 
little  wafers  to  serve  at  a  seception,  I  know  they 
will    be    delighted    with 

ORANGE    WAFERS. 

Ingredients — One  cup  butter;  one-half  cup  su- 
gar; two  egg-yolks;  two  tablespoons  cold  water; 
one-half  teaspoon  baking  powder;  grated  rind  of 
one   lemon. 

Flour  to  make  a  very  stiff  dough.  Be  care- 
ful to  work  in  flour  until  the  dough  will  absorb 
no  more.  Roll  out  very  thin,  cut  with  a  suit- 
able round  cutter  not  larger  than  two  Inches 
in    diameter,    and    bake    in    a    quick    oven. 

FIIililNG. 

Two  cups  icing  sugar,  moistened  with  the 
juice  of  one  orange,  and  one-half  lemon.  Add 
two  teaspoons  of  melted  butter,  and  work  until 
very  smooth.  Put  two  of  the  little  wafers  to- 
gether with  a  generous  layer  of  this  between 
them.  For  variety,  fill  half  with  orange  filling, 
and  the  rest  with  a  rich  chocolate  icing.  These 
are    very    delicious    to    serve    with    tea. 

OliD-FASHIONED      SCOTCH     SHORTCAKE. 

Ingredients — One  cup  butter;  one  cup  sugar; 
one  cup   lard;   four  cups  flour. 

METHOD. 

Cream  the  butter  and  lard  together  thorough- 
ly, and  work  in  the  sugar  gradually.  Next  add 
the  flour,  a  little  at   a  time,   working  it   in    well 


before  adding  the  next  lot.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  get  this  worked  in,  and  moist 
enough  to  roll  out.  You  must  just  persevere 
and  do  not  add  any  water,  as  it  spoils  the  short- 
ness of  the  cake.  It  is  best  to  knead  it  be- 
tween the  fingers,  as  one  does  bread.  When  it  is 
well  mixed,  and  can  be  rolled,  roll  out  to  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in  squares, 
triangles,  or  any  fancy  shapes,  and  crinkle  the 
edges  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  or  with 
a  fork.  Place  on  a  baking  sheet,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate    oven    until   a    golden    brown    color. 

DROP     JOHNNIES. 

Ingredients — One-half  cup  sugar  beaten  well 
with  one  egg;  one-half  cup  of  cream;  one  and 
one-half  teaspoon  soda;  one  tea-spoon  salt;  one 
grnted    nutmeg. 

Thicken  with  flour  to  a  very  stiff  batter.  Drop 
into  hot  fat,  not  more  than  one-half  teaspoon  at 
a  time,  and  fry  to  a  golden  brown,  the  same  as 
fried  cakes.  Do  not  fry  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Johnnies,  for  you  will  find  that  they  will 
turn  out  beautiful  round  balls,  but  alas,  quite 
raw  in  the  middle.  These  are  very  simply  made, 
and  are  very  different  in  flavor  from  the  ordin- 
ary doughnut,  and  in  appearance  as  well,  and 
will   appeal   readily   to   the   children. 

ICE-CREAM     CROQUETTES. 

A  novel  way  to  serve  ice-cream  at  an  evening 
entertainment. 

Ingredients — Three  cups  rich  milk;  three  eggs, 
or  six-egg-yolks;  one  pint  cream;  two  cups  sift- 
ed and  rolled  macaroons;  ond  and  one-fourth 
cup  sugar;  one-half  teaspoon  almond  extract; 
one    teaspoon    vanilla. 

Make  a  custard  of  milk,  egg  and  sugar.  Re- 
move from  fire,  chill,  ndd  cream  and  flavoring. 
Stir  In  the  powdered  macaroons  and  freeze  hard 
in  three  parts  ice  to  one  part  salt.  Have  ready 
some  coarsely  rolled  macaroons,  scoop  out  the 
cream,  and  serve  with  a  sauce  of  preserved 
s'trawberries  or  raspberries. 

ORANGE    DELIGHT. 

Slive  very  thin,  rind  and  all,  three  very  large 
seedless  oranges,  and  one  large  lemon.  Pour 
over  them  eleven  tumblerfuls  of  water,  and  ^t 
away  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  boil  slowly 
for  one  hour.  After  boiling,  add  four  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar,  and  set  away  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer.  Then  boil  for  one  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes.  Pour  into  tumblers,  and 
set  away  in  a  cool  place  covered  with  paraffine. 
This  will  keep  fndefinitely,  and  is  very  nice  for 
breakfast,    served    with    hot    biscuits    or    muffins. 


Haymaking   in    the   Peace   River   Country. 


FARM   INFORMATION   IN   BULLETINS 

AND  BOOKS 

By  The  Editor 


WHEAT  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  average  yield  in  "Michigan  for  1910  and 
1911  as  reported  in  the  year  book  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Agriculture  was  eighteen 
bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  number  60,101,  which  is 
a  selection  from  the  American  Banner,  yielded 
42.8  bushels  per  acre  on  an  average  for  two  sea- 
sons. So  reads  a  bulletin  on  the  above  subject 
of  Frank  A.  Spragg,  which  is  issued  by  the  Michi- 
gan Agriculture  Station  at  East  Lansing  and  con- 
tains a  lot  of  valuable  information  along  the  lines 
of  wheat  production.  The  bulletin  will  be  of  es- 
pecial value  to  farmers  in  the  prairie  Provinces. 

CORN   CONTESTS. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
in  circular  Number  104,  gives  a  concise  account 
of  the  corn  selection  clubs  of  the  United  States. 
Every  farmer  should  have  a  seed-corn  breeding 
plot  by  the  head  of  his  crops.  Considerable  in- 
formation is  given  in  this  bulletin  which  can  be 
had  by  addressing  the  above  office  at  Washington, 
D.C. 

THE   HONEY  BEE   IN   POIiL.EN   COIiLECTING. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  a  bulletin  number  124  under  the  above 
caption.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Casteel,  who,  by  illus- 
tration and  explanation  tells  how  the  honey  bee 
works  in  securing  its  supply  of  pollen.  Bee-raisers 
in  Canada  will  find  this  bulletin  to  cover  the  sub- 
ject to  their  satisfaction. 

SOME  NEW  APPL.es. 

Just  as  the  work  of  developing  new  varieties 
of  apples  is  pushed  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa  so  the  New  York  experimental  station  at 
Geneva  have  found  out  some  very  interesting 
things  about  the  new  varieties  of  apples  obtained 
from  known  parents.  For  instance,  the  Courtland 
is  a  large  apple  of  the  Mcintosh  type.  It  is  in 
season  from  November  to  February  and  promises 
to  be  a  good  one  commercially.  Its  two  parents 
were,  that  old  standby,  the  Ben  Davis,  and  the 
Mcintosh.  A  full  description  of  these  varieties  is 
contained  in  this  bulletin.  The  same  experimental 
station  has  just  issued  its  report  on  the  inspection 
of  feeding  stuffs  which  gives  the  analysis  of  all 
the  leading  stuffs  in  use  in  the  country. 

THE  EXPERIMENTAIi  FARMS  OF  CANADA. 

A  handsome  booklet  has  been  issued  by  the 
Government  Printing  Bureau  at  Ottawa  for  the 
purpose  of  being  a  guide  to  the  experimental 
farms  and  stations  in  their  department.  It  con- 
tains a  map  showing  the  locations  of  the  farms, 
photographs  of  the  various  places  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  work  in  each  department  of  the  sever- 
al farms.  The  bulletin  is  written  in  a  concise 
manner.  There  is  no  useless  and  verbose  lan- 
guage used.  Thus  the  student  of  agriculture  has 
the  subject  with  his  wishes  treated  right  under 
his  thumb  in  a  moment's  notice.  It  can  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Ottawa. 


DAIRYING   ON    THE   FARM. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Ontario 
have  issued  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  which  is 
edited  by  Professor  Dean,  of  the  O.  A.  C.  While 
various  subjects  are  treated  by  other  writers.  It 
treats  of  such  subjects  as  the  farm  dairy,  cheese 
making,  farm  butter  making,  cream  separators, 
the  care  of  milk,  soft  cheese-making,  milk  and 
cream  testing,  and  the  selection  of  dairy  cows. 
While  it  gives  the  form  used  for  dairy  and  indi- 
vidual cow  records  as  well  as  the  score  card  used 
at  the  Farmer's  Institute  meetings.  It  can  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Toronto. 

HARDY   ROSES. 

The  rose  may  well  be  considered  the  queen  of 
flowers  but  unfortunately  there  are  many  parts  of 
Canada  where  only  a  limited  number  of  the 
hardiest  varieties  can  be  successfully  cultivated. 
For  this  reason  many  who  would  grow  roses  are 
debarred  from  doing  so  because  of  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  which  are  the  most  hardy  sorts  and 
the  treatment  that  should  be  given  them.  To 
supply  this  information  in  readily  available  form, 
the  Dominion  Horticulturist,  Mr.  W.  T.  Macoun, 
has  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  a  dozen  pages  en- 
titled "Hardy  Rose  Culture  in  Canada."  It  is 
designated  Pamphlet  No.  9  of  the  Experimental 
Farm  and  may  be  had  free  by  applying  to  the 
Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

The  pamphlet  treats  in  a  very  practical  man- 
ner the  culture  of  roses  under  the  following 
heads :  site  and  soil,  plants  and  planting,  cultiva- 
tion and  watering,  manuring,  pruning,  winter  pro- 
tection, insects  and  fungus  enemies  and  how  to 
treat  them.  Then  follow  lists  of  the  best  var- 
ieties of  the  various  classes  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  as  regards  form,  color  and  fragrance. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  treatise  the  conditions 
in  all  parts  of  Canada  were  kept  in  view  so  that 
prospective  rose  growers  in  every  province  may 
receive  valuable  information  from  its  pages. 

THE   EFFICIENCY   OF  BORDEAUX. 

The  efficiency  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  prevent- 
ing certain  cherries  of  certain  plants  is  depending 
upon  several  factors.  These  are  dealt  with  in  a 
bulletin  number  265  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Every 
person  who  is  using  spray  machine  will  find  this 
pamphlet  to  be  a  really  helpful  one  to  them. 

FOREST  CONDITIONS  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  have  just  is- 
sued a  book  on  this  subject.  A  hurried  glance 
over  the  work  shows  that  the  Commission  have 
gone  into  the  subject  on  forest  growth  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  It  is  found  out 
that  a  great  deal  of  Nova  Scotia  is  barren  of 
trees  and  practically  valueless  and  it  is  now  one 
of  the  important  problems  facing  those  who  direct 
the  forest  policy  of  the  Province  to  introduce  seed 
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bearing  trees  into  these  areas  and  to  protect  them 
from  fire.  A  number  of  half-tone  illustrations 
appear  in  the  book  as  well  as  a  complete  set  of 
maps.  This  can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  at  Ottawa. 

THE  JEW  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  work  of  the  Jews  in  agriculture  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  readers 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Robinson, 
general  manager  of  the  Jewish  Agriculture  So- 
ciety, New  York  City.  This  book  of  100  pages 
takes  up  the  whole  question  of  Jewish  coloniza- 
tion and  the  work  of  various  philanthropists  in 
their  colonies.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in 
old  Palestine  the  spirit  of  modern  progress  is 
working  wonders  in  agriculture.  This  subject 
was  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who  at 
tended  the  Dry  Farming  Congress  at  Lethbridge 
last  fall,  when  Dr.  Aaronsohn  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  his  work  on  the  experimental 
station   near  Jerusalem. 

ALASKA  AGRICULTURE. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Alaska  Agriculture 
stations  has  just  been  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  It  will  be  interest- 
ing to  a  great  many  people  to  know  that  ripe 
apples  were  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Sitka  from  trees  planted  in  1903.  One  of 
these  varieties  were  the  Yellow  Transparent.  They 
also  grow  many  other  small  fruits  to  perfection. 
The  report  has  some  photographs  showing  the 
various  fruits  and  fruit  trees.  One  interesting 
photo  is  that  of  an  early  Richmond  Cherry  tree 
laden  with  fruit.  Another  shows  a  cabbage 
weighing  sixteen  pounds.  In  fact,  this  country 
away  up  North  grows  a  great  variety  of  farm  pro- 
ducts which  is  well  told  in  this  bulletin.  It  can 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  above  department. 

THE   CARE   OF  MARKET  EGGS. 

W.  A.  Brown,  B.  S.  A.,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa,  has  reviewed  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  marketing  of  eggs  in  bulletin  Number 
36.  It  is  well  illustrated  showing  the  stages  of 
deterioration  that  an  egg  passes  through  and  how 
to  detect  stale  eggs.  One  illustration  shows  the 
wide  variation  there  exists  in  the  size  of  eggs. 
One  dozen  showed  a  weight  of  16  oz..  while  an- 
other showed  a  weight  of  25  ozs.  Specific  instruc- 
tions are  given  at  the  close  of  the  article  to  the 
farmer,  the  merchant,  the  buyer,  the  railway  com- 
pany, the  dealer  and  the  consumer  which  will  be 
worth  reading  by  every  person  interested.  Send 
for  a  copy  to  the  above  department. 


TRIPLET   CALVES. 

The  main  Agricultural  station  at  Orono, 
Maine,  U.S.A.,  in  bulletin  Number  204,  discusses 
this  question.  The  bulletin  gives  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  a  set  of  Triplet  Calves  produced  by 
a  cow  with  a  hereditary  tendency  towards  mul- 
tiple gestation.  The  bearings  of  the  case  on  the 
same  general  problems  of  practical  and  theoretical 
animal  breeding  are  much  discussed.  Farmers  in- 
terested in  this  discussion  can-  obtain  a  copy  by 
writing  to  this  station. 

THE    GRAPE-BERRY   MOTH. 

This  is  the  subject  of  a  bulletin  Number  116 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  moth  is  an  insect  enemy  of  the 
grape  of  long-standing  in  the  vineyards  of  the 
Lake  Erie  Valley.  Fred.  Johnson,  and  A.  G. 
Hammer,  assistant  Entymologists,  have  thorough- 
ly gone  into  the  subject  and  reported  their  find- 
ings with  illustrations  in  this  bulletin.  Persons 
who  have  had  any  trouble  with  this  pest  will  do 
well  to  get  a  copy  of  this  bulletin.  As  is  usual, 
this  pest  has  a  parasite.  A  picture  of  it  is  given 
in  the  bulletin. 

SOIL    CONTENTS. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bureau  of  Soils  Division  in  bulletin  Number  88 
have  reported  upon  exhaustive  experiments  in  the 
matter  of  organic  acids  in  the  soil.  The  student 
of  Agriculture  who  has  taken  a  little  notice  of 
chemistry  would  do  well  to  read  this  bulletin. 

BEET-SUGAR   IN    UNITED    STATES. 

The  American  Beet-Sugar  industry  has  been 
reviewed  in  bulletin  Number  260  issued  from  the 
Department  of  Washington.  It  goes  into  the 
whole  subject  of  beet  raising  and  its  allied. indus- 
tries. It  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  above 
department. 

MARKETING  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  prices  for  farm  products 
to  the  consumer  that  many  will  be  tired  of  read- 
ing works  on  this  subject.  The  man  who  is  anx- 
ious to  make  money  out  of  the  soil  from  his  pro- 
ductions will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  read  re- 
port Number  98  on  this  subject  prepared  by 
George  K.  Holmes,  Statistical  Scientist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  "Washington.  D.C.  A 
great  deal  of  meat  will  be  found  in  the  report 
from  all  the  various  co-operative  associations  and 
exchanges  operating  in  the  United  States.  It  can 
be  had  by  writing  to  this  department. 
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Note. — An  immense  number  of  orders  for  Farmer's  Magazine  patterns 
arrive  at  the  office  daily.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  many  who  forget 
to  sign  their  names,  many  who  forget  the  money,  many  who  neglect  to  state 
the  size  of  the  patterns  required  and  many  who  send  their  orders  to  our 
Branch  offices  instead  of  to  the  Central  office  at  Toronto.  Ladies  ordering 
patterns  of  Farmer's  Magazine  so  as  to  avoid  error  and  delay  will  please 
observe  the  following  conditions: 

First,  address  your  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Second,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  state  clearly  what  you  want. 

Third,  enclose  the  money. 

Fourth,  sign  name  and  address  plainly. 

Comply  with  these  conditions  carefully  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  you 
do  not  get  your  patterns  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  your  letter. 


NO.  6062— CHILDREN'S  FROCK. 

This  dress  may  be  made  wim  nign  or  low 
neck  and  with  long  or  short  sleeves.  It  fastens 
at  the  front  and  collar,  cuffs  and  wide  belt  are 
made    of    contrasting    material. 

The  pattern,  No.  6062,  is  cut  in  sizes  2  to  8 
years.  Medium  sizes  will  require  2%  yards  of 
36  inch  material  and  %  of  a  yard  of  27-incii 
contrasting   material. 

Price    of    pattern    10   cents. 


5696— GIRIiS'    DRESS. 

This  dainty  little  dress  is  a  modified  sailor 
model  with  the  popular  Gibson  plaits  at  front. 
It  can  be  fashioned  with  long  or  short  sleeves 
and  with  plaited  or  gathered  skirt.  Serge,  cash- 
mere or  any  of  the  wanted  wash  fabrics  can  be 
utilized. 

The  pattern  5696  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  SMs  yards  of  36  inch  mater- 
ial and  2%  yards  of  braid. 

Price    of    pattern    10   cents. 
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4650— XADIES'    HOUSE    DRESS. 

The  dress  we  illustrate  is  one  of  the  simplest. 
It  has  Gibson  tucks  at  the  shoulders  in  both 
front  and  back  and  these  extend  all  the  way  to 
the  belt.  The  closing  is  at  one  side  of  the 
waist.  The  sleeves  are  the  plainest  of  leg 
o'mutton   shape   and   full   length. 

The  pattern  4650  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  8  yards 
of  27  inch   material. 

Price    of    pattern    10   cents. 


6479— liAD IBS'    DRESS. 


Here  is  an  attractive  frock  which  can  be  made 
with  high  or  Dutch  neck,  long  or  short  sleeves 
and  three  piece  skirt.  It  can  be  fashioned  of 
checked    gingham,    percale    or    serge. 

The  pattern  5479  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  Inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  6%  yards 
of  27  inch  material  with  2%  yards  of  Insertion. 
Price    of   pattern    10   cents. 
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6665— LADIES'   FOUR-GORED    SKIRT. 

This  stylish  skirt  is  appropriate  for  dressy 
occasions.  It  is  a  four-gored  model  closing  at  the 
left  side  of  the  front  and  has  the  clever  new 
panniere  at  the  back.  This  panel  is  stitched 
partly  down  the  length,  but  hangs  loose  a  few 
inches  above  the  bottom.  At  the  front  of  the 
skirt  a  triangle-shaped  piece  of  contrasting  goods 
Is  set  in  at  the  bottom. 

Panama,  serge  or  broadcloth  may  be  used. 

The  pattern,  No.  5665,  is  cut  in  sizes  from  22 
to  30  inch  waist  measure.  To  make  the  skirt 
in  the  medium  size  will  require  3%  yards  of 
36  inch   material. 

The  pattern  can  be  obtained  by  sending  10 
cents   to   the  office   of  this   paper. 


5562— I.ADIES'   WAIST. 

In  this  dainty  model  we  have  one  of  the  more 
dressy  styles  which  will  be  excellent  as  part  of 
a  three-piece  suit. 

The  shoulder  is  of  kimono  cut,  with  a  group 
of  tucks  arranged  bretelle-wise  across  it.  There 
is  a  gore  on  the  under  side  of  the  sleeve  and 
along  the  underarm  seam  of  the  dress  and  a  fan- 
cifully  shaped   yoke. 

Chiffon,  marquisette,  net,  messaline,  crepe  de 
Chine  and  other  soft  fabrics  are  suitable  for 
this    waist. 

The  pattern  5562  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches 
but  measure.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards 
of  44  inch  material. 

Price    of    pattern    10    cents. 
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Skirt  of  checked  mixture  cloth, 
showing  the  introduction  of  pleats 
at  one  side  of  the  front  and  back 
panel  and  the  stitched  belt  that  is 
newer  than  the  high  waist. 


Dress  of  linen,  showing  new  Eus- 
sian  tunic  in  heavy  embroidery.  This 
dress  shows  the  new  tendency  to 
Eastern  fashions. 


THE  FAPM 


By  Grasmere 


February  on  the  Farm 

A  farmer  is  now  face  to  face  with 
practical  problems  of  another  year.  He 
has  to  look  ahead  and  plan  how  he  can 
best  prepare  for  the  coming  spring  and 
summer's  work.  This  brings  us  the 
question  of  the  farm  office.  It  is  be- 
coming to  be  recognized  by  all  up-to- 
date  farmers  that  an  office  in  his  house 
or  in  a  heated  room  in  some  other  part 
of  the  buildings  is  of  first  importance. 
It  gives  the  farmer  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  work.  It  enable?  him 
10  have  all  the  facts  of  his  farm  work 
under  his  thumb.  It  tends  towards 
business  methods,  a  thing  that  is  most- 
ly desired  on  a  great  many  farms. 

Clean  the  Seed 

This  month  will  furnish  plenty  of 
idle  time  on  many  Western  farms  for 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  grain  for 
the  seed-drills  which  will  likely  be  run- 
ning in  the  latter  part  of  March.  It 
will  pay  to  hand-pick  a  lot  of  this 
grain.     This  operation     can     be  done 


quickly.    Weeds  are  far  too  common  in 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East. 

Harvesting  Ice 

In  Eastern  Canada  the  ice  harvest 
has  so  far  this  season  been  an  unsatis- 
factory one  this  year.  Owing  to  the 
open  season  the  ice  ponds  have  not  been 
frozen  to  the  thickness  that  farmers 
like   to   see   before   securing  their   ice. 


Champion    Holstein    cow    at    the    Dairy    Test, 
Eastern  Ontario  Live  Stock  Show,  1913. 
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However,  there  is  a  good  part  winter 
yet  to  come  and  it  will  mean  that  you 
will  have  to  be  ready  to  take  out  your 
supply  quickly  and  at  short  notice.  A 
speaker  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention 
in  Ontario,  stated  that  only  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  of  Middlesex 
County,  which  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  big  dairy  counties,  were  using  ice 
for  the  cooling  of  milk.  The  import- 
ance of  ice  in  the  dairy  industry  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  our  farmers. 


House  Building  for  1913 

Many  farmers  will  doubtless  be 
erecting  new  houses  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
every  preparation  on  paper  for  the 
work  so  that  the  most  can  be  done  for 
the  money  expended.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  note  the  article  which  will 
appear  in  the  March  issue  by  an  archi- 
tect. This  gives  a  plan  of  a  farm  house 
at  a  moderate  cost.  Too  many  of  our 
farm  buildings  are  awkwardly  built 
and  make  no  provision  for  proper  heat- 
ing and  water  installation.  The  wife 
who  has  to  do  the  work  in  this  house 
should  be  the  first  person  consulted  in 
the  planning. 


The  Poultry  on  the  Farm 

Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
the  poultry  have  been  giving  better  re- 
sults and  the  price  of  eggs  is  lower  than 
last  year.  The  main  thing  in  success 
depends  upon  proper  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
fowls  from  dampness  and  drafts.  The 
use  of  incubators  is  growing  more  com- 
mon. The  March  issue  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  will  give  the  experience  of  a 
farm  woman  in  the  handling  of  chick- 
ens hatched  in  the  incubator.  The 
failures  in  many  cases  have  been  due 
to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of 
the  operators.  The  farm  poultry  can 
be  a  valuable  side  line  for  every  farm- 
er. The  success  that  is  intended  the 
co-operative  egg  circles  is  something 
that  you  should  inquire  into.     Mr.  J. 


H.  Hare,  B.S.A.,  of  Whitby,  Ont.,  is 
completing  a  system  for  this  county 
that  will  mean  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  farmers  there.  You  will  note  the 
article  in  this  issue  on  this  subject. 

Cattle  Feeding 

Feeders  of  fat  cattle  for  the  Eastern 
market  should  have  their  cattle  in  fair- 
ly good  shape  now.  They  will  find  the 
keeping  of  them  up  to  this  mark  and 
at  the  same  time  gaining  a  little,  a  very 
easy  proposition.  Increase  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  feeding  of  concentrates. 
Oil  cake  is  perhaps  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  Molasses  Meal  is  a  fine  thing 
to  keep  the  animals  in  condition.  For 
dairy  cattle  enough  feed  should  be 
given  to  supply  sufficient  protein.  The 
cow  needs  one  pound  of  protein  daily 
per  1,000  lbs.  of  weight  for  her  bodily 
support.  If  she  is  giving  milk  she  will 
need  two  lbs.  more  of  protein  for  every 
50  lbs.  of  milk  daily.  This  protein  is 
best  supplied  by  giving  oil  cake.  All 
dairy  cattle  should  have  an  abundance 
of  roughage,  as  all  ruminants  are  bet- 
ter when  they  are  kept  full. 

Test  the  Corn 

Many  stands  of  corn  were  lost  or 
nearly  so,  last  year,  owing  to  the  poor 
germination  qualities  of  the  seed  used. 
The  Corn  Growers  have  been  urging 
farmers  for  some  time  to  test  their  seed. 
This  is  easily  done  if  a  little  care  is 
taken.  It  is  well  to  have  your  seed 
shipped  to  you  now  in  the  ear,  if  pos- 
sible. Director  Grisdale,  of  Ottawa  says 
that  the  Learning  and  the  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent  are  the  varieties  of  fodder 
corn  which  are  giving;  the  best  results. 
The  real  corn  belt  lies  in  south  West- 
ern Ontario  and  a  few  other  varieties 
are  doing  well  there. 

That  Financial  Puzzle 

I  have  received  several  correct  ans- 
wers to  the  Financial  Puzzle  given  in 
the  January  Number.  Several  others 
submitted   solutions  that  were  indeed 
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ingeniously  made  out,  but  which  neg- 
lected to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  eggs  were  sold  in  each  transaction 
with  each  lad,  at  the  same  rate. 

Correct  answers  were  received  by  the 
following  in  the  order  named: — D. 
Barr,  Jr.,  Renfrew,  Ont. ;  Stuart  Nisvet, 
Wyoming,  Ont.;  G.  W.  Robertson, 
Iroquois,  Ont. ;  and  Gerald  Van  Blairi- 
com,  Picton,  Ont. 

The  correct  solution  is  as  follows : 

The  first  buyer  on  the  market  pays 
1  cent  for  7  eggs.  Tom  can  sell  him  7, 
Dick  28,  and  Harry  49.     This  leaves 


Tom  with  1  cent,  Dick  with  4  cents  and 
Harry  with  7  cents. 

The  next  buyer  pays  3  cents  an  egg 
and  finds  Tom  with  3,  thus  giving  him 
9  cents;  Dick  has  2  and  gets  6  cents; 
while  Harry  has  1,  getting  3  cents. 

Total  amounts  received  by  Tom 
came  to  10  cents,  to  Dick  10  cents  and 
to  Harry  10  cents. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  has 
come  about  in  a  legitimate  and  quite 
possible  way.  The  moraliser  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  solve  the  whole  differ- 
ence between  the  rich  and  poor  from 
this  instance. 


IDEAS  FOR  FARM  BUYERS 

WE  all  buy  manufactured  goods,  and  wisdom  demands  that  we 
read  the  catalogs  issued  by  the  manufacturers.  Reputable 
firms  live  up  to  what  they  claim  in  their  catalogs.  This  de- 
partment gives  a  review  of  the  recent  catalogs  issued  by  the  firms 
who  are  manufacturing  up-to-date  goods  for  the  farm. 


As  the  name  of  Hornsby  is  so  well  known  by 
agriculturists  throughout  the  British  Empire,  we 
feel  sure  that  their  Engines  will  be  welcomed  in 
the    Dominion. 

The  C.  C.  Shoemaker  Co.,  Box  1126  Freeport,  111., 
have  just  published  their  1913  catalogue,  which  is 
a  combination  of  catalogue  and  almanac.  It  describes 
their  incubators,  and  gives  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions in  poultry  raising.  Every  reader  should  have 
a  copy  of  it. 

The  Alberta  Incubator  Co.,  Box  937,  Mankato, 
Minn.,  are  sending  out  their  1913  catalogue,  which 
is  very  complete,  and  shows  the  improvements  made 
in  the  incubator  line.  Along  with  each  incubator 
goes  their  Ironclad  Guarantee  and  60  days'  trial. 
This  catalogue  will  be  gladly   sent  to   any   address. 

The  Sovereign  Construction  Co.,  608  Lumsden 
Bldg.,  Toronto,  are  issuing  their  booklet  on  Ready 
Cut  Houses.  It  illustrates,  with  fine  half-tone  cuts, 
different  styles  of  houses.  A  plan  of  each  house 
accompanies  the  illustration.  With  the  material  for 
each  house  goes  a  guarantee  covering  the  quality, 
fit,  and  safe  arrival  of  all  material.  Every  farmer 
contemplating   building   should   have    this   catalogue. 

We  learn  that  Richard  Hornsby  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Grantham,  Eng.,  with  a  Canadian  office  at  212  McGill 
St.,  Montreal,  have  concluded  negotiations  with  the 
Holt  Mfg.  Co.  for  the  sale  of  Tractors  for  farm 
and  other  uses  throughout  the  Dominion.  The 
Montreal  office  will  be  continued  and  will  have 
charge  of  the  sale  of  their  other  Internal  Combus- 
tion Engines  for  farm  use. 


The  Lisle  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  563,  Clarenda,  Iowa, 
through  their  catalogue,  are  calling  attention  to  the 
opportunities  offered  for  money-making  through 
operating  their  Well  Drillers.  This  catalogue  is 
highly  illustrated,  showing  the  machine  operating 
in  Canadian  territory  at  45  below  zero.  Instances 
are  given  where  Canadians  are  making  from  $85 
to  $100  per  week  with  these  machines,  over  and 
above  operating  expenses.  A  card  to  this  company 
will  bring  their  catalogue   to   you.     It  is   free. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  (General 
Catalogue  as  issued  by  the  Asbestos  Manufacturing 
Company,  Limited.  This  booklet  is  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  with  numerous  half-tone  illustrations 
of  the  Asbestoslate  Shingles  and  Asbestos  Corru- 
gated Sheathing,  as  manufactured  at  their  plant, 
Lachine,  P.Q.  It  is  surprising  to  note  the  great 
number  of  pleasing  effects  which  can  be  obtained 
by  the  use  of  this  material,  although  we  understand 
that  the  style  generally  employed  for  farm  build- 
ings, is  that  known  as  the  French  or  diagonal 
method.  The  Asbestoslate  Shingles  laid  according 
to  this  method  are  very  reasonable  in  price  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  are  absolutely  fireproof 
and  waterproof,  and,  in  fact,  practically  everlasting. 

They  would  seem  to  be  the  best  kind  of  insurance 
when  placed  upon  the  roof  of  a  farm  house,  barn  or 
stable.  This  catalogue  is  sent  free,  upon  applica- 
tion, and  any  one  interested  in  Fireproof  Roofing 
would  do  well  to  address  a  request  to  Dept.  F, 
Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  705  E.  T.  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
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THE  JOY  OF  MODERN 
TRA  VEL 


By  HARRIS  K.  AT>AMS 


THE  old  Swiss  Lady  who  traveled  up  the 
mountain  side  from  her  humble  valley 
home,  and  who  remarked — "Groodness 
sakes  I  did  not  know  the  world  was  so 
big/'  was  not  so  much  of  a  back  number 
as  the  ordinary  Canadian  may  be  dis- 
posed to  call  her. 

Her  mountain  climb  was  difficult  and 
tiresome.  Physical  conditions  were  se- 
vere and  the  way  seemed  long.  Had  she 
stepped  into  the  comfortable  cabin  of  the 
inclined  railway  her  ideas  of  distance 
would  have  been  wonderfully  modified. 

The  solving  of  transportation  problems 
has  been  one  of  the  big  features  of  the 
past  century.  A  man  has  to  be  a  long 
ways  removed  from  the  ordinary  pale  of 
commerce  to  be  even  as  isolated  in  his  se- 
clusion, as  was  this  Swiss  woman  of  yes- 
terday. Yet  we  have  isolated  lives  in  the 
modern  world  to-day,  despite  the  oppor- 
tunities before  us.  Some  individuals 
have  not  placed  themselves  in  line  with 
this  march  of  progress.  They  are  working 
to-day  with  a  pick  where  they  should  be 
using  a  steam  shovel. 

I  ran  across  such  a  man  in  a  heart  of  a 
good  agricultural  district  not  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  big  city  of  Toronto.  He 
was  a  prosperous  farmer  of  forty  years, 
strong  and  happy.  He  had  no  modern 
power  improvements  on  his  farm,  or  had 
he  traveled  five  miles  from  his  home  in 
his  life.  He  was  farming  with  the  old 
methods  as  much  a  hermit  as  were  the 
storied  recluses  of  ancient  Europe.  This 
man  has  never  been  on  a  railway  train. 
A  slow  traveling  Clydesdale  horse  or  his 
sturdy  own  limbs  constituted  his  trans- 
portation system.       Thus  a  trip  to  the 


neighboring  village  for  supplies  meaiut 
a  half-day  of  time,  and  much  physical  in- 
convenience. 

In  contrast  with  this  man,  the  business 
man  travels  five  times  this  distance  to 
reach  his  office  for  the  day's  work  in  the 
morning  and  looks  upon  the  operation  as 
a  trivial  one.  These  two  stories  tell  ac- 
curately the  whole  development  in  mod- 
ern travel.  Space  has  been  annihilated. 
The  bodily  discomfort  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  so  that  it  is  not  the  num- 
ber of  miles  a  man  travels  but  the  physi- 
cal handicaps  under  which  he  moves  that 
determines  the  distance. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
development  of  travel  facilities  and  me- 
chanical power  can  be  had  than  from  a 
trip  over  the  splendid  C.P.R.  system  that 
crosses  Canada.  To  entrain  at  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  country  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  week,  and  to  spend  the  week- 
end by  the  quiet  waters  of  the  I^acific, 
after  having  witnessed  the  grandest 
scenery  of  mountains,  plains  and  water 
with  all  the  diversified  interests  of  com- 
merce, manufacturing  and  agriculture, 
is  a  pleasure  that  cannot  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  pages  of  any  magazine. 
Even  the  photographs  do  not  reveal  the 
wonders  of  such  a  trip. 

Not  the  least  pleasing  feature  is  the  re- 
moval of  all  discomforts  in  passage.  The 
traveler  has  the  same  conveniences,  the 
same  enjoyments,  and  the  same  seclu- 
sion that  he  has  in  his  own  library  or 
den,  is  his  home  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
town. 

We  boarded  the  C.P.R.  Vancouver  ex- 
press at  Toronto  on  the  1st  of  last  Oc- 
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tober  with  a  ticket  that  read  via  Saska- 
toon and  Edmonton  with  a  return  via  the 
Crow's  Nest  Pass,  and  the  Kootenay. 

The  splendid  coaches,  the  magnificient 
Pullman  cars  with  a  library  observation 
car  were  at  our  disposal.  The  comforts 
of  a  home  and  the  little  attentions  for 
convenience  and  amusement  which  had 
apparently  been  made  the  subject  of  study 
on  the  part  of  the  Company,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  ordinary  routine  of  our  lives 
to  be  uninterrupted  even  to  the  matter 
of  correspondence,  the  daily  news  taken 
from  bulletin,  and  the  afternoon  tea  with 


The  menus  are  also  reasonable  in  price 
and  the  service  the  best  that  can  be  put 
up.  It  was  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  dining  room  service  on  the  train  was 
so  good  that  many  persons  expressed 
themselves  as  enjoying  its  service  far 
more  than  they  did  that  of  the  leading 
hotels  in  the  average  towns,  and  that  at 
a  lower  cost. 

At  Vancouver  the  express  runs  along- 
side of  the  dock  where  the  big  C.P.R. 
boats  from  the  Orient  tie  up.  Here  also 
the  Princess  line  of  steamers  load  for  the 
Coast  points  and  Victoria.     The  same  ex- 


Lake  Louise  at  Laggan,  Alta.,  on   C.P.R. 


friends  who  told  of  the  glories  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  they  hailed 
from. 

From  the  observation  car  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenery  en  route  was  perfect. 
Columbia  the  eagerness  of  the  people,  the 
impelling  principles  of  business  and  the 
enthusiasm  everywhere  manifested  ,  is  in 
splendid  keeping  with  the  magnificient 
and  mighty  works  of  nature  seen  on  every 
side. 

One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  ho- 
tel accommodation  wherever  the  C.P.R. 
'has  built  a  hotel.  These  are  furnished 
with  the  same  disregard  of  cost  in  the  de- 
sire to  cater  to  the  comforts  of  the  people. 


cellence  of  service  is  a  feature  of  all  their 
boat  service  so  that  the  passenger  comes 
to  look  upon  the  letters  C.P.R.  as  a  guar- 
antee of  satisfactory  conditions  of  travel. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  and 
On  the  rear  platform  one  could  breathe 
the  invigorating  ozone  from  the  hills  and 
the  plains;  one  could  feel  the  sweep  of 
the  prairie  winds  from  the  fields  of  wheat 
and  sunshine;  one  could  revel  in  the 
glorious  Chinook  at  the  foot-hills,  while 
the  gorgeous  path  through  the  rockies  was 
a  continual  kaleidoscope  of  surprises  and 
wonderment.  Words  cannot  picture  the 
sensations  of  such  a  trip.  Within  view 
from  Calgary  are  the  snow-capped  rock- 
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ies  to  the  west.  We  pass  through  the  Gap  by 
the  Three  Sisters  of  Canmore,  and  Wind 
Mountain  and  on  between  the  tremendous 
uplifts  of  stratified  rocks  broken  out  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth  by  the  Great  Artist. 
Until  at  an  altitude  of  4,520  feet  we  stop 
for  the  night  at  the  beautiful  Banff  Park 
where  surrounded  by  the  mountains,  the 
glories  of  such  an  existence  burst  upon 
you  overwhelmingly. 

The  next  morning  from  the  cosy  bunga- 


by  the  use  of  the  descriptive  Annotated 
Time  Tables  all  the  passengers  appreci- 
ate this  trip  because  of  the  interest  that  is 
attached  to  knowing  the  names  of  the 
peaks  and  the  rivers  with  the  descriptions 
and  history  of  the  surrounding  parts. 

The  tremendous  expense  that  this 
Company  has  gone  to,  to  provide  comfort- 
able and  quick  passage  over  the  moun- 
tains is  indeed  a  wonderful  tribute  to 
modern  science  and  humanitv.     The  one 


Interior  C.P.R.  Observation  Car. 


low  station,  we  once  more  take  train  for 
as  beautiful  a  day's  journey  as  nature  has 
ever  prepared  for  the  tourist.  The  high- 
est part  of  the  Rockies  is  reached ;  beauti- 
ful valleys  are  passed ;  immense  mountain 
peaks  are  skirted  and  at  Field  one  stops 
for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  grandeur  of 
Mount  Stephen  and  Mount  Field  from 
the  comforts  of  the  railway  company's 
palatial  hotel  at  this  point. 

Going  on  down  the  Kicking  Horse 
Pass  into  the  Canyon  of  the  Eraser,  is  a 
succession  of  delightful  views.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  guides  on  the  train  and 


example  of  the  cork-screw  tunnel  under 
Cathedral  Mountain,  will  suffice  to  show 
the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.  The 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  one-and-a-quarter 
miles  and  the  length  of  the  cutting  out- 
side of  the  tunnel  is  seven  miles.  They 
have  reduced  the  grade  from  4.5  of  their 
first  track  to  2.2.  The  work  cost  $1,500,- 
000.  It  took  1,000  men  with  complete 
steam  equipment  nearly  two  years  to  do 
the  work.  They  used  seventy  five  car- 
loads of  dynamite.  Steam  shovels  were 
operated  by  compressed  air  and  worked 
their  way  from  both  ends  of  the  tunnel. 
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So  accurately  has  science  reduced  these 
calculations,  that  in  every  case  they  met 
exactly. 

Nevertheless  to  insure  speed  to  the 
traveling  public  on  this  series  of  tunnels 
they  now  use  two  engines  where  former- 
ly four  were  used.  Many  of  these  en- 
gines now  burn  oil  instead  of  coal,  so  that 
the  tourist  on  the  rear  platform  is  not 
troubled  with  the  flying  cinders. 

At  the  Pacific  Coast  after  a  winding 
trip  down  the  Eraser  river  the  scenery  is 
most  delightful. 

Perhaps  the  most  home-like  hotel  on 
the  continent  is  that  of  the  Empress,  situ- 
ated opposite  the  splendid  Parliament 
Buildings  on  the  water  front  at  Victoria. 
The  traveler  meets  not  only  with  every 


and  the  tamarac,  turning  them  to  living 
gold;  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  the 
thickly-lined  huckleberry  bushes  flamed 
in  red;  the  native  spruce  and  pine  stood 
emerald  green  against  the  rocky  ridges. 
The  scene  was  most  charming  and  every 
passenger  was  delighted  with  the  magni- 
ficent appearance  of  this  beautiful  yet 
almost  barren  landscape  upon  which  the 
sun  smiled  in  all  its  brilliance. 

From  the  Investor's  standpoint  the  trip 
over  this  line  is  one  that  is  bristling  with 
opportunity.  The  traveler  is  in  constant 
touch  with  enterprising  news  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  and  he  usually  succeeds 
in  getting  a  great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion about  the  several  localities  through 
which  he  passes,  by  contact  with  the  men 
who  really  know  the  conditions  in  these 


Farm   Scene,  Western   Canada. 


convenience  and  comfort  but  enjoys  the 
society  of  business  men  and  tourists  from 
all  over  the  world  so  that  as  one  sits  in  the 
splendid  corridors  enjoying  his  magazine 
or  his  conversation  he  becomes  a  better 
educated  man  by  reason  of  the  stories  that 
charm  him  and  the  ideas  that  are  gathered 
from  men  of  other  climes  and  races.  Truly 
the  C.P.R.  has  proven  to  us  that  travel  is 
a  liberal  education. 

Looking  back  over  the  trip,  w^e  find  an- 
other feature  that  is  outstanding.  What 
is  commonly  regarded  as  the  barren 
wastes  of  Northen  Ontario,  the  land  of 
the  stunted  poplar,  as  Premier  Whitney 
once  described  it,  becomes  a  picture  of 
beauty  on  memory's  wall.  In  the  early 
morning  of  October  the  frost  had  just 
touched  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  the  birch. 


parts.  He  is  therefore  in  a  better  shape 
to  talk  more  intelligently  about  invest- 
ments than  the  majority  of  the  men,  whose 
lives  are  fixed  in  these  places.  He  can 
size  up  the  bigness  of  the  situation.  Ho 
gets  a  grasp  of  things  as  they  are,  and  can 
apply  the  vision  of  his  broader  outlook, 
to  the  detailed  stories  that  he  hears.  He 
can  arrive  at  conclusions  as  others  have 
done  in  their  accumulations  of  fortune. 

As  a  development  of  agriculture,  the 
C.P.R.  is  a  most  aggressive  and  persever- 
ing agency.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
the  C.P.R.  is  a  big  philanthropic  corpora- 
tion. Philanthropy  never  made  enter- 
prises worth  having.  What  is  better  still, 
they  have  applied  business  wisdom  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  every  part 
through  which  they  have  passed.    Especi- 
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ally,  is  this  marked,  in  their  land  opera- 
tions around  Calgary  in  the  Irriga^tion  dis- 
trict at  their  big  Natural  Resources  build- 
ing which  has  lately  been  enlarged.  They 
maintain  an  elaborate  staff  of  agricultural 
experts  who  are  working  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmer  and  the  soil.  Farm- 
ers are  made  welcome  at  these  offices  and 
any  help  that  this  department  can  give 
to  him  by  way  of  increasing  his  returns, 
is  gladly  done.  Their  recent  move  in  en- 
gaging Dr.  J.  G.  Rutherford,  former  Live 
Stock  Commissioner  for  Canada,  has 
marked  them  as  foremost  in  extension 
work  in  scientific  up-to-date  agriculture. 
Another  move    remarks    them  as  pro- 


practice  is  being  discouraged  by  the 
C.P.R.  by  offering  to  small  farmers  the 
help  that  they  have. 

Reviewing  the  whole  system  of  the 
C.P.R.  travel  everyone  must  be  struck 
with  the  wonderful  expansion  of  this  sys- 
tem and  with  the  intricate  knowledge 
they  possess  of  local  conditions  and  the 
painstaking  attention,  they  are  putting 
to  all  parts  of  their  system  whereby  the 
burdens  of  the  public  in  matters  of  trans- 
portation are  being  lessened.  The  en- 
couragement that  is  being  given  to  the 
legitimate  enterprises  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  that  has  followed 
the  laying  of  the  steel  across  the  contin- 


C.P.R.   Empress  Hotel,   Victoria,  B.C. 


gressive.  They  are  going  to  loan  the  far- 
mers money  on  long  term  payments. 
The  farmer  can  get  money  up  to  $2,000 
for  twenty  years  at  6  per  cent.  If  de- 
sired, they  will  furnish  the  farmer  with 
live  stock  and  poultry  and  give  him  the 
best  knowledge  of  their  agriculture  ex- 
perts from  their  headquarters  or  from 
their  demonstration  farms  throughout 
their  holdings.  The  C.P.R.  recognizes 
that  there  is  a  big  feeling  in  Western 
Canada  against  the  buying  up  of  large 
tracts  of  land  by  Companies  to  be  rented 
out  for  the  sake  of  making  big  profits  to 
an    absentee   bunch   of   landlords.      This 


ent  is  most  marvelous.  In  a  country 
where  politicians  only  a  short  time  ago, 
stated  there  would  be  not  enough  busi- 
ness to  pay  for  the  grease  on  the  axles, 
there  is  to-day  the  throbbing  of  a  mighty 
empire  with  the  distant  hum  of  approach- 
ing millions. 

The  building  up  of  Canada  will  for 
ever  have  associated  with  it,  the  expansion 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This 
big  National  enterprise  has  gone  into  the 
Avilderness  and  made  its  brambles  give 
place  to  wheat,  its  loneliness  to  joyful 
homes,  and  its  rivers  to  float  a  nation's 
commerce. 
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We  all  advertise. 

A  man  advertises  his  character  by  his  deeds,  his  wisdom  by 
his  words  or  by  his  silence.  A  merchant's  store,  stock,  and 
windows  speak  either  well  or  ill  of  his  business. 

So  when  a  man  says  ''No,  I  do  not  advertise,"  he  knows  not 
what  he  says.  What  he  really  means  is  that  he  does  not  pub- 
lish printed  advertisements. 

Some  proclaim  this  as  though  it  were  a  virtue — yet  spend  much  effort  and  in- 
vest much  money  in  advertising  their  business  through  mediums  other  than  the 
printed  word. 

They  may  make  their  wares  fit  for  a  king — yet  hesitate  to  introduce  them  to 
Brown  or  Smith. 
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sleep  jinx 


For  that  thing  that  tries  to 
chloroform  you  in  the  morning — 
for  that  other  fellow  that  pulls 
the  covers  up  around  your 
neck  —  claims  five  minutes 
won't  matter,  then  double- 
crosses  you  and .  lets  you  sleep 
t  venty: 

For  a  pleasant  on-time  awak- 
<iningy  a  velvet-like  shaving,  a 
Sunday-like  breakfast  —  for  a 
good  hard  day's  work  that  will 
put  feathers  in  any  old  bed — 
tor  a  little  spare   time   around 


the  evenings  and  a  little  play 
with  the  little  ones: 

Big  Ben — seven  inches  tall, 
two  good  clocks  in  one.  A 
rattling  good  alarm  to  wake 
up  with,  a  rattling  good  time- 
piece to  tell  time  all  day  by. 

Great  easy  winding  keys  that  almost  wind 
themselves — big,  bold  hands  and  figures  you 
can  see  at  a  glance  in  the  dim  morning  light — 
big,  jolly,  deep  toned  voice  that  greets  you  on 
the  dot   on    your   drowsiest  mornings. 

Rings  just  as  you  want,  five  straight  minutes  or  every  otlier  half 
minute  for  all  of  ten  minutes. — Sold  by  6,000  Canadian  dealers  gladly. 
— His  price  is  SJ.OO  anywhere.  Made  in  La  Salle,  Illinois  by  U^estclox. 
If  you  can't  find  him  at  your  dealer's,  a  money  order  sent  to  them  "wiil 
bring  him  to  you  attractively  boxed  and  duty  charges  paid. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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From  Profits  or  Losses? — continued 

This  is  inconsistency. 

The  truth  is,  printed  advertising  is  a  vital  force  in  every  business,  just  as  is 
the  '^silent''  advertising  of  a  product's  quality  or  a  merchant's  service. 

When  you  employ  the  Printed  Word  as  your  solicitor  in  the  Court  of  Public 
Opinion,  you  build  good  will  for  your  product  or  service — a  good  will  that  re- 
sults in  profit. 

If  unrepresented  at  this  Court,  your  interests  are  as  unprotected  as  though,  when 
involved  in  a  law  suit,  you  failed  to  ^'enter  an  appearance"  and  the  case  is  de- 
cided against  you — by  default. 

So  it  is  clear  you  pay  for  advertising — one  way  or  the  other.  If  you  pay  it 
wages,  it  will  work  jor  you. 

If  you  refuse  its  offers  of  service,  it  will  work  against  you,  in  just  the  measure 
of  its  employment  by  your  Competitors. 

So  you  are  paying  for  advertising  either  out  of  your  profits  or 
by  your  losses. 

Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available  through 
any  good  advertising  agency,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Press    Association,    Room   503  Lumsden  Building.  Enquiry 

involves   no    obligation   on   your    part  —  so  write,    if   interested. 


Index  to  Advertisements — continued 


HOUSEHOLD   EQUIPMENT. 

Cudaliy    Packing    Co 115 

Cummer-Dowswell,    Ltd 133 

Dominion    Utilities    Co 119 

Dominion   Sales   Corporation.  119 

Fairbank,  The  N.  K.  Co 

Inside  front  cover 
Johnson-Ricliardson  Co.,  Ltd.  133 

Nagle,  H.,  &  Co 127 

Onward  Mfg.  Co 126 

Pugsley  Dingmau  &  Co 135 

Sapho  Mfg.  Co 153 

Western  Clock  Co Ill 


LIVE    STOCK. 

Rutherford,  J.  H 153 

James,    F.   G 139 

Shoemaker,  C.  C 139 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dorn,  J.  C 126,  153 

Extermino  Chemical  Co 116 

Farmer's  Cement   Tile  Co 153 

Hall-Borehert      Dress      Form 

Co.   of  Canada,  Ltd 129 

Indian  Curio  Co 150 


jMiuard's   Liniment    132 

Northrop  Lyman  &  Co 134 

Ross   Rifle   Co 131 

MUSIC. 

Newcombe  Piano  Co 131 

NURSERY  STOCK  AND  SEEDS. 

Auburn    Nurseries,   Limited..  145 
Canadian   Nursery   Co.,   Ltd..  147 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson    147 

Hewer  Seed  Co 127 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co 117 

Ottawa  Nurseries   118 

Rennie,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd 149 

PAINTS,   VARNISHES,    STAINS, 
ETC. 

Jamieson,  R.  C,  &  Co 139 

Sherwin-Williams  Co 2 

PIPES  AND  TOBACCOS. 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co 109 

Reynolds,   R.  J.,  Co 113 

REAL   ESTATE. 

Director  of  Colonization    140 

Leet,   Leo.   L 140 


LaBaume,  F.  H 142 

Gayman,   Melvin    142 

Sun   Life  Ins.  Co 142 

Texas   Gulf   Realty   Co 141 

ROOFING    IVIATERIALS. 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd...  118,  132 
Bird,  F.  W.,  &  Son 157 

STOCK    FOODS. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  114 
Pratt  Food  Co.,  Ltd 145 

STABLE   EQUIPMENT. 

Beatty  Bros 1 

Crumb,  Wallace  B 139 

WEARING    APPAREL. 

Arlington    Co.,    of   Can.,    Ltd.  131 

Clarke,  A.  K.  Co 

Outside  back  cover 
Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd..  137 
Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian 

Co 135 

Robinson  Sales  Co 126 

Smith  D'Entremont  Co.,  Ltd.  129 
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Get  this 
off  your  mind 

Cut  out  the  fret  and  stew  about 
tongue-biting  tobacco. 
This  applies  to  you,  Mr.  Pipe 
Smoker :  also  to  pipe-shy  men  who 
have  had  their  tongues  broiled — and 
to  men  who  never  did  dare  smoke 
a  pipe  because  every  puff  was  agony. 
Also  to  cigarette  smokers  whose  taste 
has  been  worn  out  by  r/;^^  brands  ! 
Now,  gentlemen,  for  a  short  piece 
of  change  buy  the  2-oz.  tin  of 
Prince  Albert.  Jam  it  into  your  pipe 
or  roll  up  a  cigarette.  Light  up  ! 
Smoke  it  hard,  smoke  it  fast — red 
hot !  Be  as  mean  to  it  as  you  can. 
Just  try  to  make  it  burn  your  tongue! 
It  won't ! 

Nnge 
Albert 

the  inter -national 
joy  smoke 

hits  a  high  spot   in   pipe   tobacco. 

There's  some  class  to  it.     And  stick 

a  pin  right  here.     No  other  tobacco 

can  be  like  Prince  Albert^  because  it 

is  produced   by    a  patented   process 

which  we  absolutely  control! 

Try  the  imitations  !     We  want  you 

to  know  yourself  just   how   much 

Prince  Albert  tobacco   has  on  'em 

all.     Get  the  question  settled — get 

it  right  off  your  mind  ! 

G.  T.  I.  Q. — which  means  "Go  to  it  Quick!"     Enjoy  a  pipe  as  you 

never  enjoyed  one  before.     Why,  men,  do  you  realize  what  it  means 

to  smoke  four  or  five  pipes  full  at  a  sitting  and  never  even  have  your 

tongue  tingle? 

Most  Canadian  dealers  now  sell  Prince  Albert 
in  the  tidy  2'Oz.  red  tin.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  handle  it,  tell  him  to  order  from  his  jobber. 
Leading  Canadian  jobbers  are  now  supplied. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmers'  Magazine  wlien   writing  advertisers. 
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^T^M#^  IVTillr  ^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  cows  straw  without  any  grain,  and  they  will 
*»*"*  ^  ITAllIkB'  live.  But  they  won't  produce  as  much  milk.  You  can  stuff  them 
with  corn,  bran,  ensilage,  or  hay.    But  they  won 't  produce  half  as  much  milk  as  though  fed  on 

"  BARTLETT'S  FARMER  BRAND  "  FANCY  CHOICE  COTTON  SEED   MEAL 

(41  to  48%  Protein) 
Why?     Because  they  are  deficient  in  PROTEIN,  the  milk-producing  element.     They  contain 
a  small  amount,  but  not  enough.  ''Farmer  Brand"    supplies    Protein    at    less    cost    than    any 
other  feed. 

Two  pounds  of  ''Farmer  Brand"  per  day,  added  to  your  home-grown  feed,  will  cut  down 
the  feed  bill  and  produce  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  milk. 

We  have  agents  and  shipping  stations  all  over  Canada.    Prices  $32.00  Ton  Lots  F.O.B.  Sarnia 
or  Woodstock;  $33.00  Toronto;  $34.00  Peterboro.     Send  cash  or  draft  with  order. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  BOOK,  "FEED  FACTS"— IT'S  VALUABLE. 

THE  BARTLETT  CO.,  400  Hammond  Building,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  Housewife  has  Reason  to  be  Proud 

of  her  baking  when  REINDEER  FliOUR  is  used,  and  the  family 
look  forward  to  mother's  baking  day.  REINDEER  FLOUR  is  a 
SPECIAIi  BREAD  FL-OUR  which  makes  a  sweet,  wholesome  bread, 
that  is  simply  irresistible. 

TRY   IT   ON   BAKING   DAY. 

REINDEER    FLOUR    CAN    BE    OBTAINED    AT 
MOST     OF     THE     BEST     GROCERY     STORES. 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL    COMPANY 

SIMCOE  ST.  ...  PETERBOROUGH  ™ark 


Take  a  Scoopful  of 
Each  — Side  by  Side 

Take  "St.  Lawrence"  Granulated  in 
one  scoop — and  any  other  sugar  in 
the  other. 

Look  at  "  St.  Lawrence  "  Sugar — its 
perfect  crystals  —  its  pure,  white 
sparkle — its  even  grain.  Test  it  point 
by  point,  and  you  will  see  that 


Absolutely 
Best 


u^em 


Absolutely 
Pure 


is  one  of  the  choicest  sugars'ever  refined — with  a  standard  of  purity  that  few  sugars  can  boast. 
Try  it  in  your  home, 

Analysis  shows  "  St.  Lawrence  Granulated  "  to  be  "  99  99/100  to  100% 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  with  no  impurities  whatever." 

*'  Most  every  dealer  sells  St.  Lawrence  Sugar." 

THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 

65A 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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The  hardest 
things  clean 
easiest  ivith 

1 
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,^^^^^^                on  large 
■'^ftP^^_         ^         siftercanl04 

^^^M 

When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Made  in 
Canada. 


Electric-Welded  Chain 


Made  in 
Canada. 


Before 
Welding. 


After 
Welding. 


Electrically  welded  from  highest  quality  drawn  steel  wire ;  actually  tested  before  being 
shipped;  lighter  yet  stronger  by  25%  than  any  other  make  of  equal  size;  McKinnon 
Electric-welded  Tie-outs  represent  the  highest  value  possible  to  secure. 


Guaranteed  to  you 
by  the  makers. 


Handled  by  all 
Leading  Jobbers 


25%    Stronger 


Made  by 

McKinnon  Chain  Co< 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Insist  on  McKinnon 
Guaranteed  Chain 


Sold  by  all 
Leading  Dealers 


RATS  ARE  DOOMED 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY 
TRIUMPHS 

"Extermino"  has  made  unnecessary  the  existence  of  rats— the  most  effective  agency  in 
the  world  for  the  destruction  of  rats— No  odor,  no  scheduled  poison.  Prominent  agri- 
culturists and  health  officers  testify  regarding  its  exceUent  results.  Equally  effective 
for  mice,  moles,   cockroaches,   etc. 

SAMPLE    TIN    25    CENTS    MAILED    FREE.      INVENTORS    AND    SOLE 
MANUFACTURERS: 

The  "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Montreal,  New  P.O.  Box  774 


5% ONE  CENT 

This  is  all  it  costs  you  to  keep  your  stock  in 

prime  condition  with  the  world's  most 

famous  animal  tonic — 

International  Stock  Food 

Every  cent  invested  in  this  wonderful  health- 
^ver,  brings  back  dollars  in  strong',  healthy 
horses,  cows,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Careful  tests  show  that  4  quarts  of  oats  and 
the  regular  feed  of  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  will  keep  horses  in  better  condition  than 
FIVE  quarts  of  oats  without  it. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  will  make  your  cow. 
rain  1  to  4  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
Nothing  like  INTERNATIONAL 
STOCK  FOOD  to  fatten  animals  for 
market.  Your  hog*  need  it.  Ask  yoor 
dealer  for  it. 

We  have  a  copy  of  our  $3,000  Stock 
Book  for  you.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address,  and  tell  us  the  number  of  bead 
of  stock  you  own. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

TORONTO  ONTARIO 


TKSTIMONIAL 

Hsyfleld  Sta.,  Uko..  Not.  IIC IML 

laUnationsa  Stock  Food  Co.  I  Ad. 

Toronto,  Ont 

D«sr  Sin,  —I  want  to  mt  that 

SOT  Stock  Food  is  an  ricnt  I 
TO  had  moro  food  from  its  om 
than  any  other  kind  I  OTer  nsed, 
and  do  not  caro  to  itart  winter 
feeding  without  It.  Please  ship  as 
ioOB  as  you  can  to  Carroll.  Yours 
Tsrytnily  (sirned)  JomH  Kogxrs 


Mkmtion  this  Patkb. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The   Secret   of  Big  Crops 
Is  In  the  Seed 


I^Ml 


tf^y'^ 


■•^^i^^:'^-^- 


-bl 


CARTER'S   TESTED    SEEDS 

Are  the  Big  Crop  Seeds.  They  possess  the  power  of  giving  wonderful 
tesults,  due  to  long  pedigree,  careful  selection,  purity  of  strain  and  thorough 
resting.  They  produce  as  good  results  in  Canada  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,    and    every    gardener   and  farmer  in  this  country  should  try  them  for 

himself.     The  most  successful  growers  of 


GROWN  FROM 

CARTERS 

TESTED  SEEDS 


Flowers,  Vegetables, 
Roots  and  Lawn  Grass 


throughout    the    British    Empire    are    users  of 
CARTER'S  TESTED  SEEDS.    That 
these  seeds  are  perfectly  adopted  to  Canadian  Soils  and  Climate 
is  proven  by  practical  tests   all  overlTthe    Dominion  for    many 
years  past.    Order  your  spring  needs  from  Toronto  office. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 
Address  Dept.,    1 


PATTERSON,    WYLDE  & 

Sole   Agents   for   Canada 

133  King  Street  East 

TORONTO 


CO.        _ 

1913 
Catalog 

^ENT 
FREE 
WRITE  TO-DAY 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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THE  HERBERT 

. 

1          i 

RED  RASPBERRY 

A                  JL 

is  the  most  productive  of  beautiful,  large, 

'  B 1          f      ii^Hb' 

luscious  fruit  of  any  variety  in  existence. 

1              flBi^^L  hHK 

A   dozen  plants  properly     cared  for  will 

jLj        flllll^H^^HB 

supply  a  family  with  abundance  of  beau- 

M^^fei^^^^^^^^^^^BHI 

tiful  berries.     Price   of  plants,  $1.00  per 

1    ■^^^^■■^^^^^^^■■■L 

doz.    by    mail,   post   paid   for    GENUINE 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m  ■ 

TRUE-TO-NAME  HERBERTS,  grown  di- 

^.^^^^^^^^^^^H 

rect  from  the  Originator's  stock. 

i^^^^^^^^^^^^^L 

WRITE    FOR      PRICES    ON 

^i^^^^^^^^^^^^^i^^^^^^^^i 

ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^■1 

NURSERY      STOCK.        OUR 

im^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

LOW    PRICES    WILL    SUR- 

^^^^^miJjjj^^^^^^HHHH^^^^I 

PRISE      YOU,      AND      THE 

HHM||m^^^^^^^^^^^^^hH|HH 

HIGH  QUALITY     OF     OUR 

^^^^HhHi^hMhhhi^HHHI 

STOCK       WILL     DELIGHT 

YOU. 

&t.  Agnes   Church,  Megantic,   T.Q. 

DURABLE         FIRE-PROOF 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES 

HANDSOME 

WOODROFFE,  ONT. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  other  roofing 
will  give  perfect  protection  for  as  long 
as  will 

y^^^^^^^^^^^ 

A  Few  Dollars 

//^  TRADE  MARK       >^ 

AmEsrmLm 

More  a  Week 

makes  a  big  difference  in  your  year- 

\    ASBESTOS     m 

ly  income. 

%  SHINGLES  # 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  you 
might    add    to    your    weekly    salary 

^^  M  ^j^ 

without  interfering  with  your  regular 

work? 

^^^hb^^^^ 

Will  you  let  us  solve  this  problem 

for  you? 

for,  made  of  Portland  Cement  and  Asbes- 

So far  this  year,  we  have  shown 

tos,  these  shingles     are     practically  inde- 

seventy-five  enterprising  and  ambi- 

structible. 

tious    clerks   how   to   make   $5.00    a 

No    other   roofing   can   better   guard  your 

week  more  ri-.ring  their  spare  hours. 

building  against  fire,  for  Asbestoslate  Ce- 

They will  each  make  this  additional 

ment   Shingles   are,   in   their   very   nature, 

salary    every    week    this    year,    and 

absolutely  fire-proof. 

longer  should  they  wish. 

Scarcely  any  other  roofing  is  so  handsome 

If  you  would  like  us  to  show  you. 

as  Asbestoslate  Cement  Shingles. 

write  to-day. 

WRITE    FOR    BOOKLET    F 

This  is  genuine. 

ASBESTOS   MFG.   CO.,   LIMITED 

THE  MACLEAN  PUB.  CO. 

Address  E.  T.  Bank  Building,     -     Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine,   Que.  (near  Montreal)      1 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

It  will  pay  you  to   answer  advertisements. 
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HARNESS  REPAIRS 

can  be  done  at  home  with  the 

SPEEDY  STITCHER 

ready  for   use   with    a  reel  of  waxed  thread  and 
three  needles  assorted  sizes  post-paid 

$1.00 

With  each  order  for  a  Speedy  Stitcher  re- 
ceived during-  February  we  will  forward  post 
free  a  Veterinary  Book  on  the  diseases  and 
treatment  of  animals. 

DOMINION  SALES  CORPORATION  LTD. 

316    Willoughby    Sumner   Blk.    3rd   Ave. 
SASKATOON.   SASK. 


MORE    POTATOES    PER    ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to  eleven  $5  bills 


in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you 


plant.     It's  been  done  many 
times.  Plant  the  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
amdyou'vegotthemoii' 
ey.    No  extra  land, 
no  extra  work. 
It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
tertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per- 
fect 
Stand 


ork.  aT 


>*0^o*         itself 


*    C*^*       This 


machine 

soon  pays  for 

itself  and  yet  puts 

real  money  into  your 

pocket.     One  seed  piece  in 

every  space  and   one  only 

Uniform  spacing.     No  injury 

to  seed.  Ask  your  dealer  to 

show  it  and  write  us  for 

free   booklet,    "  loc  per 

cent  Potato  Planting:' 

We  make  full  line  Potato 

machines,  Garden  tools. 

The  Bateman- 

Wnkinaon  Co.,  Limited 

48*?  Symington    Ave. 

Toronto  Ontario 


EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY 

Landscape  Gardening 


Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Roderick  Cameron,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Queen  Victoria  Park,  and 
latterly  Superintendent  of  Parks  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  the  Auburn  Nurser- 
ies are  in  a  position  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  highest  class  patronage.  If  you 
desire  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
wide  experience  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Cameron  applied  to  your  Landscape 
Gardening,  it  is  necessary  that  you 

MAKE   ENGAGEMENTS   NOW. 

WRITE  US  BEFORE  OUR  ENGAGE- 
MENT I.IST  CLOSES  AND  SECURE 
EXPERT    SERVICE. 


AUBURN  NURSERIES  LTD. 


SIMCOE 


Head  Office 

QUEENSTON 


OAKVILLE 


MADAM 

YOU  CAN  THROW 


OFF  WASHDAY  DRUDGERY 


Cupon 

Below 

Saves  You 

$2.00 


If  You  Use   the 

I.  X.  L. 


Cupon 

Below 

Saves  You 

$2.00 


VACUUM  WASHER 

Price  $3.50 

Washes  a  Tub  of  Clothes  Perfectly  in  Three 
Minutes.  No  Severe  Exertion  Required.  Not 
Only  "Washes,  but  Rinses  and  Blues,  as  Thou- 
sands of  Users  from  Coast  to  Coast  GLADLY 
TESTIFY 

Sent   Under   a   MONEY-BACK   GUARANTEE 

AH    Charges   Prepaid 

Send    For   One,    You   Run   no   Risk 

DO  IT  NOW 

YOU  WILL  NEVER    REGRET    IT 
YOU  WILL  BE  DELIGHTED 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  COUPON 

Present  or  mail  this  Coupon  and  $1.50  to  Dominion  Utili- 
ties Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  4821/^  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
and  you  will   receive  one  J.   X.   L.   VACUUM   WASHER. 

All  charges  prepaid  anywhere  in  Canada  on  condition  that 
your  money  is  to  be  refunded  if  the  Washer  does  not  do  aU 
that  is  claimed. 
NAME     

ADDRESS     

PROVINCE     
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Built  For  Heavy  Service  and 

Durability 


WATERLOO  ENGINES 

Have  an  undisputed  reputation  for  Reliability  and  Efficiency.  The  name  Waterloo  on  your 
Engine  is  a  [i^uarantee  of  the  highest  type  of  construction  and  insures  longest  service  and  utmost 
satisfaction.  PLOW,  DISK,  SOW,  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

AVOID   ALL  RISK  OF  TROUBLE  AT   CRITICAL  MOMENTS.      GET  OUR   CATALOGUE- 
CONSIDER  CAREFULLY-GET  A  WATERLOO— THE  STRONGEST  PLOUGH  ENGINE  MADE 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 


Head  Office  and  Factories: 

Waterloo,  Ont. 


Regina,  Sask. 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company's 


"Stickney"   or   "Chapman' 
Engines. 


^  LINES  ARE  SUPREME  (^ 

A  Sure  Thing 

An  Irish  homesteader's  definition  of 
Homestead  Law  was: — ''The  Government 
bets  you  160  acres  of  land  against  $10.00 
that  you  cannot  live  on  it  five  years  and 
not  starve."  The  0.  E.  &  P.  Co.  bets  you 
their  reputation  against  your  time  writing 
for  our  illustrated  catalogues  of  whatever 
you  are  interested  in,  that  you  will  find  the 
machine  that  will  give  you  entire  satis- 
faction. 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal         Winnipeg        Toronto         Calgary 


Toronto"   Grinder. 


Chapman"  Well  l>rill. 


•Toronto"    Wind    Mill. 
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8500 

Revolutions 

Per 

Minute 


THAT  is  the  wonderful  speed  at  which  an  I  H  C 
separator  bowl  turns.  The  rim  of  a  six-inch  bowl, 
running  at  separating  speed,  is  traveling  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  two  and  a  half  miles  a  minute,  faster  than  the  swiftest 
express  train  that  ever  ran.  Such  speed  as  this  means  strain  on  shafts, 
bearings,  gears,  frame,  in  every  part  of  a  separator,  such  strain  as 
can  only  be  rendered  harmless  by  the  nicest  adjustment  of  strength, 
flexibility,  and  quality  of  material  and  workmanship.  The  business 
of  a  cream  separator  is  to  skim  the  butter-fat  from  whole  milk,  but  to 
do  this  it  must  be  made  mechanically  right,  or  it  soon  ceases  to  be 
useful  as  a  separator.  The  machine  that  meets  these  conditions  and 
sells  at  the  right  price  is  an 

I  H  C  Cream  Separator 
Bluebell    or    Daiiymaid 

I  H  C  separators  have  that  carefulness  of  adjustment  and  balancing 
of  moving  parts  which  make  for  durability  and  easy  running. 

There  are  points  in  the  construction  of  I  H  C  separators,  such  as 
the  heavy  phosphor  bronze  bushings,  trouble-proof  neck  bearing,  cut- 
away wings,  dirt  and  milk-proof  spiral  gears,  etc.,  which  make  I  H  C 
separators,  beyond  any  doubt,  the  best  of  all  to  buy.  There  are  four 
convenient  sizes  of  each  style.  Ask  the  I  H  C  local  agent  for  demon- 
stration. Get  catalogues  and  full  information  from  him  or 
write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES 

International    Harvester   Company   of   America 

(Incorporated) 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 


Tolton's  I  GjvE  YOU  E:".... 

Harrows  j  Double 


SERVICE 


TOLTON  BROS.,  LIMITED, 


SECTION  AND     FLEXIBLE    ALL-STEEL 

HARROWS   with  an    unequalled   record. 

Pre-eminently   the    most   efficient,  strongest  and  most 

durable  Harrow   manufactured. 

WE    ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEE  THIS. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

REGARDING  THIS  SERVICEABLE   HARROW. 

Address  Dept.  "M". 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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JOHN  BAYNE  MacLEAN  R.  G.  DINGMAN.  M.A.  JOHN  APPLETON 

President  Managing  Editor  Associate  Editor 

The 

Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

Gives  every  week  the  Facts  regarding 
latest  developments  in  the  Cana- 
dian Investment  Field. 


Throu^j^h    the    Post's    Investors'    Information    Bureau, 

which  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  associate 
editor,  subscribers  obtain,  without  extra  charge,  confi- 
dential and  unbiased  advice  respecting  investments  in 
which  they  are  particularly  interested. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Bonds,  Stocks,  Real  Estate, 
Company  Progress  or  the  General  Business  Outlook, 
you  will  appreciate  the  Post. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

PUBLISHED  IN  TORONTO,  SATURDAYS 

$3.00  PER  YEAR 


The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Regina 

London,  Eng.  New  York 

''The  Canadian  Newspaper  for  Investors" 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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You  Will   Need  Extra  Power 

WHEN  you  buy  your  engine,  get  it  big  enough  to 
do  more  than  your  present  work.     If  it's  an  I  H  C 
engine  it  will  last  a  long* time.     Your  farm  work  is 
bound  to  increase  in  volume.     Very  likely  you  can  save  yourself  the 
price  of  another  engine  four  or  five  years  from  now,  by  getting  an 
engine  a  size  larger  than  you  need  now. 

Over-speeding  and  straining  harm  any  engine.  There  is  one  correct 
speed  for  each  I  H  C  engine,  a  speed  at  which  the  parts  balance  and 
at  which  the  engine  runs  without  harmful  vibration.  When  you  buy 
an  engine  powerful  enough  to  handle  your  work  easily  while  running 
at  the  correct  speed  you  add  years  to  its  life.  Get  your  engine  big 
enough  and  buy  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

An  I  H  C  oil  and  gas  engine  will  deliver  10  to  30  per  cent  above  its 
rated  horse  power  when  occasion  requires,  but  it  gives  the  longest  ser- 
vice when  carrying  a  normal  load.  AH  parts  are  carefully,  accurately 
ground  and  perfectly  balanced.  The  best  material  obtainable  is  used. 
Combustion  is  perfect  and  the  maximum  power  is  secured. 

Sizes  —  1  to  50-horse  power.  Styles  —  stationary,  portable,  skidded, 
vertical,  horizontal,  tank-cooled,  hopper-cooled,  air-cooled.  Fuels — 
gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kerosene,  distillate  or  alcohol.  Kerosene- 
gasoline  tractors,  12  to  60-horse  power. 

The  I  H  C  local  agent  will  help  you  decide  on  the  size  of 
I  H  C  engine  you  need.  Get  catalogues  from  him,  or,  write 
the  nearest  branch  house. 

CANADIAN  BRANCH  HOUSES 

International   Harvester   Company   of   America 

(Incorporated) 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorktoo 
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FOR    YOUR    FARM,    YOUR    HOME,    YOUR    FACTORY 
FOR    EVERY    POWER    PURPOSE 

A  GILSON  "GOES-LIKE-SIXTY  "  ENGINE  With  new  features 
MORE  VALUE  MORE  POWER  and  latest 

MORE  SERVICE        MORE  SATISFACTION  improvements 

Does  satisfaction  mean  anything  to  you?  Does  money  saved  in  fuel,  in 
time,  in  repairs  and  expense  bills  appeal  to  you?  Get  Gilson  Facts  and 
find  out  how  the  Gilson  60-SPEED  engine  does  the  greatest  variety  of 
work— how  it  gives  the  maximum  satisfaction— saves  money  in  equipment, 
rtnd  yields  100  per  cent,  service  at  lowest  cost.  Every  engine  covered  by  a 
cast-iron  guarantee. 

The  new  GUson  5,  6,  and  8  h.p.  engines,  equipped  with  our  new  friction 
clutch  pulley,  with  five  removable  rims,  each  of  a  different  diameter. 
Change  to  the  proper  speed  for  any  job  in  five  minutes.  A  NEW  AND 
EXCLUSIVE  GILSON  FEATURE.  We  also  make  60-SPEED  engines  in 
l-;4  and  3  h.p.  sizes.  These  are  mounted  on  trucks,  with  line  shaft  and 
five  interchangeable  pulleys  and  pump-jack. 
T>Pop  as  a  card  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  full  descriptive  literature.  We  are  making:  special  prices  to 
the  first  purchaser  of  one   of   these  engines   in   every   locality.      WRITE   NOW.     Agents   wanted. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.  LTD..  124  YORK  ST..  GUELPH,  ONT. 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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A  RUNNING  WATER  SUPPLY 
for  all  purposes 

is  easily  secured  by  simply  installing 

A  RIFE  RAM 


The  cost  is  so  low  and  these 
rams  are  so  easy  to  install 
that  every  man  can  have  a 
running  water  supply  night 
and  day. 

SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL 
EFFICIENT! 


The  RIFE   RAM  operates  with  any  fall  from 

2  to  50  ft.,  and  will  pump  water  to  a  height 

3  to  25  times  the  fall.  If  you  have  a  flow  of 
3  or  more  gallons  per  minute  from  a  spring, 
artesian  well,  brook  or  river,  write  for  our 
free  catalogrue  and  information. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY 

2134  Trinity  Building  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  SEEDS  FOR 
EARLY  BUYERS 


SPECIAL— O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley 

cotton  bags  included. 
Peas,   Lakefleld  White 

ton    bags    included. 
Peas,  Early  Centennial 

ton    bags  included.. 
Red  Clover,  Standard  No.  1 

bags  included. 
Red  Clover.  Standard  No.  2, 

bags  included. 
Alfalfa  or  Lucerne,   No.  1  ( 

bags  included. 
Timothy,    Standard    No.   2    @   $3.00   per   bus., 

goes  No.  1  for  purity,  bags  included. 
These  prices  are  for  immediate  acceptance,  terms 
cash,   F.O.B.  Guelph.     Samples  if  desired. 

HEWER  SEED  CO.  -  Guelph,  Ont. 


$1.25  per  bus., 
$2.00  per  bus.,  cot- 
$2.00  per  bus.,  cot- 
!  $16.00  per  bus., 
I  $15.00  per  bus., 
$11.50  per  bus., 


mum,  etc.  in  two  minutes  wit 
out  any  tools.      Saves  Time  and 
Money.      Any  woman  can  mend 
the  holes  in  her  kitchen  utensils. 
25c  pel  package  nostoaid,  enough  to 

mend  60  holes.  AGENTS    WANTEI       

Hirb.  NAGLE  &  Co.,    Montreal.  Can, 


When  He  Wants  Money 

The  man  with  brains  and  initiative  does  not  sit  down  and 
waste  time  wondering  where  it  will  come  from.  He  uses  the 
means  that  are  at  hand  to  secure  it.  He  takes  advantage  of 
his  spare  time  by  spending  it  at  work  that  will  net  him  the 
best  possible  returns. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company  furnishes  business  that 
employs  thousands  of  energetic  men  and  women  in  their  spare 
hours.  These  representatives  of  our  publications  derive  a, 
large  revenue  looking  after  our  business.  The  work  is  not  only 
remunerative  and  congenial,  but  fascinating. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO-DAY  AND  WE 

WILL  INSTRUCT  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  EXTRA 

MONEY  IN  YOUR  OFF  HOURS 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co*,  Limited 


143-147  University  Avenue 


Toronto 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Learn  Horse-Training 
—Make  Big  Money! 

$1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year^at  Home  or  Traveling 


Send  Coupon  for  "Horse-Trainers'  Book"  FREE 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  kn'own  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  as  the  World's  Master  Horseman,  having  retired  from  the 
arena  with  an  independent  fortune,  is  giving  the  world  the  price- 
less secrets  of  his  marvelous  success.  A  copy  of  his  wonderful 
''HORSE-TEAINEES'  PEOSPECTUS''  will  be  mailed,  free  of 
charge,  to  all  who  are  ambitious  to  master  this  highly  profitable 
and  intensely  interesting  profession. 

Vast  Audiences  Thrilled 
by  Beery  Exhibitions 


The  thrilling  exhibitions  given  by  this  King  of 
Horse-Tamers  and  Horse-Trainers  have  never 
been  equalled.  His  mastery  of  fierce,  man-killing 
stallions,  without  whip,  curb  bit  or  other  cruel 
devices,  has  astounded  the  world.  The  most  un- 
ruly horses — kickers,  tricksters,  balkers— subdued 
while  multitudes  watched,  wondered  and  ap- 
plauded. Medals,  trophies  and  honors  of  all 
kinds,  showered  upon  Prof.  Beery  by  admiring 
thousands,  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his  match- 
less skill. 

Learn  Beery  System  by  Mail, 
at  Home 


Prof,  lesse  Beery 


The  Beery  Correspondence  System  of  Horse- 
manship is  the  only  instruction  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  The  lessons  are  simple,  practical  and 
complete.  Learn  in  spare  time,  right  at  home,  to 
take  the  most  vicious  horse  and  subdue  him  in 
a  few  minutes.  Prof.  Beery  can  teach  you  how 
to  break  any  horse  of  bad  habits — teach  a  horse 
to  drive  without  reins.  How  to  tell  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  horse  on  sight — judging  a  horse  right 
the  first  time!  How  to  cure  shying,  kicking,  bit- 
ing, balking,  fear-of-automobiles-aud-trains  and 
all  other  bad  traits  forever. 

Coupon    Brings"  Prof.    Beery's 

Great  "Horse-Trainers* 

Prospectus"  FREE 


Break  a  Colt  in  8  Hours ! 

The  lessons  in  Colt-Breaking  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  entire  course.  You  can  train  a 
colt,  in  8  hours,  to  be  absolutely  trustworthy. 
There  is  big  money  in  breaking  colts  and  curing 
horses  of  bad  habits. 

Graduates  Making  Big  Money 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  Emmett  White, 
Kalona,  Iowa,  now  a  prosperous  professional 
Horse-Trainer.  Mr.  White  says:  "I  wouldn't  take 
$500  for  what  you  have  taught  me.  You  may 
judge  of  my  success  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  able  to  buy  a  home  and  an  automobile  solely 
through  earnings  from  training  horses  as  taught 
by   your  excellent  methods." 


A.  L.  Dickinson,  Friendship,  N.Y.,  writes :  "I 
am  working  a  pair  of  horses  that  cleaned  out 
several  men.  I  got  them  for  $110,  gave  them  a 
few  lessons  and  have  been  offered  $400  for  the 
pair." 

Cut  Out,  Sign  and  Mall  NOW! 


I 


"Horse-Trainers' 
Prospectus"— FREE ! 


If  you  want  to  get  into  a  big  money-  | 

making    profession— if    you    own    unruly  _ 

horses    with    bad    habits— if    you    enjoy  I 

travel— if  you   are   a  natural-born   trader  ■ 

and    can    buy    cast-off    horses    cheap    to  ■ 

sell   at   big  profit   when   trained.    SEND  | 
NOW;    TO-DAY,    fo"    this    grand    Free 

Horse-Trainers'   Prospectus.     TELL   ME  | 
ALL  ABOUT  YOUR  HORSE. 


PROF.  JESSEIBEERY 

Box  388.  Pleasant   Hill 


PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

Box  388.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 

Please  send  the  book  free,  postpaid. 


Postoffice 


Ohio   I  R.  F.  p. 
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ready      | 


Sprayers  $4  to  $400 

For  large  or  small  orchards,  market  gardens,  potato 
farms,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  home  and  garden  work, 
poultry  plants,  whitewashing,  cleaning,  cold-waterpaint- 
ing,  etc. 

Bucket  and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Barrel  Sprayers,  Traction  Sprayers  for  field  crops.  Power 
Sprayers,  50,  100,  150,  250  gal.  Furnished  complete  or 
in  part  to  build  up  Sprayers 
already  in  use.  Forty  com- 
binations. 


No.  190 
50  Gallon  Horizontal 


lumM 


Now  Made 
in   Canada. 


50  gallon 
Power  Sprayer 

Sprayers  have  outside  pumps— no  corrosion,  pleasant  for  handling;  easy  to  get  at. 
The  pumps  have  the  greatest  efficiency,  that  is,  the  least  slippage  of  any  pumps  m 
use  on  any  sprayer— this  has  been  shown  by  disinterested  tests.  Unit  sprayers,  so  you 
build  bigger  when  necessary.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet 
•'Sprayfng  Vines,  Trees  and  Bushes." 

We  also  make  full  line  Potato  Machines,  Garden  Tools,  etc. 


THE 


2-H. 

"Original" 

Engine. 

Double  Acting 
Pump,  direct 
connected    Chain 
driven  agitator, 
Outside  sediment 
chamber  and 
strainer. 


BATEMAN-WILKINSON    CO.,    LIMITED 

480  Symington  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Furnished    with 

or   without     Steel 

Truck 


Tower 

furnished 

if 

wanted. 


125-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  F.?  $13.75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  $13.75  and  we 
pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada. 
We  have  branch  warehouses  in  Winnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto, Ont. 
Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 
Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
ft2c)   doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self- regulating.  Nursery  under 
egg  tray.    Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.    Incubator  and  Brooder 
te  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Five 
—30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.     If  you  will  compare  our| 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  ■  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.    Remember  our  price  of  $13.75  is  for  both  Incubator  and 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  charges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  or  send  in  your  order  and  save  time.  ] 

^^o'^rd^ay?'  WISCONSIN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  217,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Natui 

Finish 

California 

Redwood 

shipped  compj 

year  guarant 
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25 
Bluings 

10 
cents. 


ON 


Wash   Day 


Makes  the  Clothes  as 

White  as  Snow 

Try  It  ! 

Manufactured  by 

The  Johnson-Richardson  Co 

Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice made   which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sides  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle   brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.   Ad- 
justable   to     any    size. 
Handsomely    enameled^ 
Looks  neat.    Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.     Qet 
one    and    save  useless 
-    .  —  work.  Price •1.00.  If  your 

Oealer  will  net  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send 
your  order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont. 


YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

and  the  feature  of  our  terms— the  best  at  the  lowest 
cost— enables  you  to  get  it.  Just  a  few  more  local 
agents  needed.     WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAIVIILTON.  ONTARIO 


YOU   CAN 


become  a  first-class  Ad.  Writer  in  three  months  by  study 

ing  our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time, 
The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 

aend  you  full  particulars? 
Box  223   MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


FOR  THRIFTY  HOUSEWIVES 


EMPIRE  QUEEN  RANGE 


A  perfect  baker.  Saves  fuel.  The  oven  gives  an 
even  heat  on  all  sides  and  the  large  firebox  allow^s 
the  use  of  22-inch  wood  or  coal.  An  ideal  range 
for  up-to-date  farmer. 

Enquire  of  your  nearest  dealer   or 
send  us  your  address  for  catalogue. 

Canadian  Heating  &  Ventilating  Co.,  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound,  Ontario 
Winnipeg  Vancouver  Montreal 


A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


T  S  without  real  serious  meaning:  to 
Jt  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


IMM 


(Now   made   in  Canada) 

do  all  of  the  sowing-,  hoeingr.  cultiva- 
ting, weeding,  furrowing,  ridging.etc, 
in  any  garden  with  better  results,  far 
less  work  and  some  real  pleasure  for 
the  operator.    38  or  more  combina- 
tions at  $3.00  to  $15.00.     Ask  your 
dealer  about  them  and  write  us  for 
new  booklet.    "Gardening 
with  Modem  Tools"   also 
copy  of  our  paper  "Iron         _ 

Age    Farm    and    Garden ,  .:,Jo«i  

News'"— both  are   free. 

482  The  Fatemau-Wllkinson  Co.,  Limited 

SvTn'rRtor  Ave.,  Toronto.  Ontario. 


GET  ONE 

The  "COMFY"  Collar  Button  lies 
flat,  is  absolutely  unbreakable.  No 
tugging,  no  pulling  collar  out  of 
shape,  no  broken  button  holes.  For 
collar  comfort  wear  a  "COMFY." 
Sent  to  any  address  in  Canada 

on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

THE  ROBINSON    SALES    CO. 

113  We  lih^lon  M..  H«n.teal.  Qae. 


^cT^flb^  B'g  Entertainer  "o^id^dt^ 

153  Parlor  Games  and  Magic,  15 
TriekswithCards,73Toaats.7  Comic 
Recitations,  3  Monologues.  22  Funny 

Readings.  AlsoCheckers,Ches8,Doni- 

Inoes,  Fox  and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.     All  lOc.  postpaid. 
J.  0.  DORN,  709  So.  Dearborn    St.,  Dept.  41,  Chicago,  lU. 

Sig.  4. 
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BUST  and  HIPS 

Every  woman  who  attempts  to 
make  a  dress  or  shirt  waist  imme- 
diately discovers  how  difficult  it  is 
to  obtain  a  good  fit  by  the  usual 
"trying-on-method,"  with  herself  for 
the  model  and  a  looking-glass  with 
which  to  see  how  it  fits  at  the  back. 

"HALL-BORCHERT 

PERFECTION  ADJUSTABLE 

DRESS  FORMS" 

do  away  with  all  discomforts  and 
disappointments  in  fitting,  and  ren- 
der the  work  of  dressmak- 
ing at  once  easy  and  sat- 
isfactory. This  form  can 
be  adjusted  to  50  different 
shapes  and  sizes;  bust 
raised  or  lowered,  also 
made  longer  and  shorter  at  the 
waist  line  and  form  raised  or  lower- 
ed to  suit  any  desired  skirt  length. 
Very,  easily  adjusted,  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  con- 
taining: complete  line  of  Dress  Forms 
with  prices. 

HALL-BORCHERT  DRESS 

FORM  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

156  Bay  Street        -        TORONTO 


Quten 


S.D.  Collars 

TheSmart  Collar  for  Particular  Men 


AEROPLANE 

The  smart  collar  for  particular  men  is  the 
S.  D.  Collar.  In  every  respect  like  a  linen 
collar  without  the  disadvantages  of  linen.  No 
laundering  x-equired.  S.  D.  Collars  can  be 
cleaned  in  a  minute  with  a  wet  sponge.  No 
odor  of  rubber,  no  breaking  or  cracking  like 
rubber  collars.  They  are  perfect  water-proof 
linen  collars.  Just  the  collar  you  want.  Made 
in  linen,  gloss  or  dull  finish. 
Sizes  13-18.     Price  25c  each. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 
IF  YOUR  DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 
WRITE  US,  AND  WE  WILL  SEND  LATEST 
STYLE  BOOK.  ENCLOSE  MONEY  FOR 
COLLARS  REQUIRED.  STATE  SIZES  RE- 
QUIRED. 

The   Smith-D'Entremont  Co.,    Ltd. 

1475-1477  Queen  St.  W.      -  Toronto,  Can. 


Heat    Your    House    with 

OXYGENATED  AIR 

FREE  OF  COST 

One  owner  of  a  Kelsey  says:  '*In  place  of 
another  heater  I  installed  last  season  a  Kelsey. 
The  season's  saving  in  fuel  was  astonishing 
and,  at  the  same  rate,  I  calculate  to  pay  for 
its  cost  in  less  than  five  years."     The 

Kelsey  Warm    Air   Generator 

— brings  in  fresh,  pure  air,  full  of  oxygen, 
from  the  outside,  warms  it  and  distributes  it 
in  your  rooms  at  a  saving  of  20  to  30%  in 
coal  bills.  The  very  fact  that  the  Kelsey  ven- 
tilates as  well  as  heats  makes  your  coal  bills 
less  because  much  less  coal  is  required  to  heat 
a  ventilated  house?    Did  you  know  that? 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  "S" 


THE  JAMES  SMART  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LTD. 

WINNIPEG,  MAN.  BROCKVILLE,  ONT. 


Reading  advertisements   is  profitable  to 


you. 
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T  T  matters  not  what  heating 
system  you  use — Steam,  Hot 
Water  or  Warm  Air,  you  cannot 
get  that  much  desired  gentle,  rest- 
ful and  wholesome  atmosphere 
without  proper  humidity. 

WATER  SHOULD  BE  EVAPOE- 
ATED  FREELY,  and  the 


*iir  FURNACE 

with  its  big  CIRCLE  WATERPAN  holding  from 
four  to  six  gallons,  presents  the  one  heating 
medium  which  does  afford  a  really  comfortable 
and  healthful  warmth. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST. 


The  James  Stewart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd, 

Woodstock,  Ont. 
Western  Branch:  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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•  280  ealibre  Examine  the  THROBS  ^^^^^^^ 

High  Velocity'     -^ 

"^         Before  Buying  a  Sporting  Rifle 

Experts  in   Europe   and   America  admit  that  the   R088   .280  High   Velocity   is   the  best  of  modem   arms. 

It  combines   the   flattest   trajectory,    greatest   accuracy,    and  most  smashing  power,  with  the  strongest  and  fastest  of  actions. 

At  Bisley,  in  1911,  it  absolutely  distanced  all  competitors,  winning  almost  every  first  place  in  the  long  range  match  rifle 
competitions,  and  first  and  second  in  the  aggregates,  while  the  regular  Military  Ross  won  the  King's,  the  Prince  of  Wales', 
the  Territorial   aggregate,   etc.,    etc.,    etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  "Ross"  High  Velocity,  which,  despite  its  quality,  sells  at  only  $70.00.  Let  him  get  one 
on  to  show  you  if  he  has  not  one  on  hand— you   should  not  miss  a  chance  of  owning  one. 

THE    ROSS    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE    GIVES    FULL   PARTICULARS— WE    SEND   IT   ON   APPLICATION. 

Other  styles   sell   at  from  $25.00  up.     Every   one  guaranteed. 

ROSS  RIFLE  COMPANY,  QUEBEC 


CMflLLENQE 

COLLARS 

The  Acme  of  Comfort 

is  assured  to  every  wearer  of 

«<  CM  AL-I-E:  IM  o 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 
They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture  and  fit 
as  the  best  linen  collar,  and  won't  wiU  or  crack. 
"Challenge"  Collars  can  be  cleaned  with  a  rub 
from  a  wet  cloth ,  Always  amart,  always  dressy. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "  Challenge"  Brand 
send  us  25c.  for  collar  or  50c.  for  pair  of 
cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
The  Arlington  Go.  of  Canada,  Limited 
54-56  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto 


■'  ^-^-V 


The  Leading  Canadian 

Pianos. 

The  only  piano  equipped  with 
Howard's  Patent  Straining  Rods, 
which  ensure  permanence  and 
purity  of  tone. 

OUR  PLAYER  PIANOS  WITH 
HUMAN-LIKE    CONTROL 

Contain  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
devices.  They  are  perfect  in  tone,  artistic 
in  design  and  capable  of  giving  life-long 
service. 

CALL      at     our     Warerooms     or     upon    our 
nearest  agent  and    make  careful  examinat- 
ion   of    our  Pianos.        If     more     convenient 
WRITE  US. 


NEWCOMBE  PIANO  CO. 

Limited 

19  and  21  Richmond  St.  W. 

TORONTO 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  SALARY? 

DO   YOU    WANT   TO    INCREASE 
IT       $5.00        EACH        WEEK? 
We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men 
in  Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week. 
If  you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.  The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

MACLEAN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVENUE 


TORONTO,    CANADA. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Parmer's  Magazine. 
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MAPLE  SYRUP  MAKERS  I 

i 

ENTER    THIS  CONTEST 
$500  in  Gold  Cash  Prizes       " 

Why  not  be  a  WINNER  in  this  Contest. 

We  are  giving  away  $500  in  Gold  Cash  Prizes  to  users  of  the  ''Champion"  Evaporator. 
Full  particulars  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  inquiry. 

The  Competition  will  take  place  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April,  and  the  samples 
of  syrup  and  sugar  received  will  be  placed  on  exhibit  in  the  show  windows  of  the 
^'Montreal  Star."  Every  purchaser  and  user  of  the  Grimm  ''Champion"  Evaporator  may 
take  part  in  this  contest.  Now  is  the  time  to  properly  eciuip  yourself  to  make  high-grade 
syrup  and  sugar — high-priced,  and  therefore  profitable.     Do  it  now  before  the  sap  runs. 

State  the  number  of  trees  you  will  tap,  and  we  will 
give  you  price  on  a  suitably  sized  outfit.  Address 
all  enquiries:  Prize  Contest, 

GRIMM  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

56-58  Wellington  St.,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 


THESE  SHINGLES  LAST 
a  lifetime  without  paint  or 
repairs— they  are  fireproof— 
ligrhtnins:  proof,  wear  proof, 
weather  proof  and  decay 
proof.  Best  for  any  building- 

The  Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,Ltd. 

E.T.  Bank  Bldar,  Montreal 

Factory  at  Lachine,  P.O. 


LARGE  PROFITS 

STANDARD  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Bring  the  largest  profits  aud  require  the  least 
attention.  You  should  have  a  STANDARD 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

SEND  A  POST-CARD  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

The  RENFREW  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,     Ontario. 


POULTRY   FOOD 

Laing's  Bone  and 
Meat   Meal 

Fattens      and     Increases     the     productive 
power  of   your  poultry. 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


The 
Original 

and 

Only 
Genuine 

Beware 

of 

Imitations 

Sold 

on  the 

Merits 

of 

Minard's 

Liniment 
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THE    "BISSELL 
HAS  THE 
CAPACITY 

Because  of  its  capacity,  time  after  time  the 
"Bissell"  Disk  Harrow  has  done  double  the 
work  in  field  competitio'n  against  all  competi- 
tors, under  the  same  conditions. 

The  special  shape  of  the  "Bissell"  plates 
cause  them  to  enter  the  ground  naturally 
and  turn  the  soil  easily.  Steel  scraper  blades 
meet  the  Disk  Plates  chisel  fashion,  and  keep 
the  plates  clean  of  trash  by  movable  clod 
irons — the  only  Harrow  that  has  this  feature. 

Anti-friction  balls  (40)  are  used  in  the 
bearings,  on  every   "Bissell"   Disk. 

The  seat  is  placed  back  on  the  Harrow,  so 
that  the  weight  of  the  driver  when  riding 
balances  over  the  frame  and  removes  neck 
weight.  The  hitch  is  well  back,  making  light 
draught. 

Search  the  Continent  over  and  you  will  not 
find  a  Harrow  with  such  cutting  capacity, 
easy  draught  and  correct  proportions  as  the 
"Bissell."  A  POSTCARD  TO  DEPT,  Y  WIIiL 
BRING   YOU   A   FREE    CATALOGUE. 

T.  E.  BISSELL  CO.,  LTD.,  Elora,  Ont. 


THE 

PLAYTIME 

WASHER 


Means  a  saving-  of 
money  to  the  farmer 
and  his  wife.  The  time  and 
energy  spent  over  the  wash 
tub  could  be  employed  more 
profitably  in  some  other  way. 
It  might  mean  more  and  better 
butter,  poultry,  fruit  and  eggs. 
The  "Playtime"  is  adapted  to 
either  hand  or  power  operation. 
In  either  case  it  eliminates  the 
HARD  work  of  washing  and 
saves  wear  and  tear  on  the 
clothes. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  ihow  you  the 
"Playtime"  or  aend  to  as  tor  lull  In- 
formation 109 

Cammar-Downrell  Ltd.. 
Kaaaitonp   Ont. 


Home  Dyeing 


It's  the  Cleanest,  Simplest,  and  Best  Home 

Dye,  one  can  buy—Why  you  don't  even  have 
to  know  what  Kind  of  cloth  your  Goods  are 
made  of.     So  mistakes  are  Impossible. 

Send  for  Free  Color  Card,  Story  Booklet,  and 
Booklet  giving  results  of  Dyeing  over  other  colors. 
The  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  Montreal. 


$300.00: 


IN  TWO  MONTHS 


THIS  is  what  one  of  the 
circulation  representa- 
tives of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine earned  in  commissions 
during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  last  year. 
You  can  secure  a  position  in 
your  town  similar  to  the  one 
which  enabled  this  man  to 
earn  the  $300  by  writing  to 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

141-149  University  Avenue 

Toronto 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements, 
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Why  Men  Keep  Young 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  call  this 
the  young  man's  era.  And  so  it  is— but  not 
altogether  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion is  generally  understood.  Couple  with 
this  expression  the  one  to  the  effect  that  a 
man  is  as  young  as  he  feels  and  the  situa- 
tion is  put  in  a  clearer  light. 

Lord  Strathcona  was  by  no  means  a  young 
man  when  he  finally  attained  wealth  and 
prominence,  and  yet  what  a  notable  example 
to  every  Canadian  Is  "Canada's  Grand  Old 
Man"!  The  achievements  of  this  great  man 
who  is  such  a  potent  factor  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Canada  among  the  nations  is  trace- 
able not  alone  to  his  opportunities,  but  to 
his  virility,  energy  and  unceasing  effort. 

Only  health  and  strength  could  permit  a 
man  so  well  along  in   years  to  do  so   much. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  modern-day  active 
man — active  up  to  well  advanced  years  is  the 
man  of  yesterday.  A  generation  ago  men  and 
women  were  looked  upon  as  "getting  along" 
at  an  age  which  we  to-day  consider  as  the 
very  prime  of  life.  Because  they  felt  old 
they  were  old — old  before  their  time  and 
counted  out  In  the  race. 

To-day  the  modern  man  is  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge age  and  slower  to  show  it.  This,  too, 
although  his  pace  is  greater,  the  tax  on  his 
brain  and  body  heavier  than  was  dreamed  of 
years  ago,  and  the  amount  to  be  accomplish- 
ed   beyond    measure. 

Health  is  the  one  indispensable  adjunct  to 
this  twentieth-century  activity.  To  feel  young 
a  man  must  be  well.  All  the  organs  of  the 
body  must  perform  their  natural  functions 
regularly.  The  stomach  must  extract  strength 
from  meals  too  often  eaten  hastily.  The  liver 
must  secrete  its  essential  fluid  and  work  in 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  system. 

There  is  no  time  for  ill  health,  no  room  for 
the  unhealthy.  To  the  well  man  age  Is  a 
far-off  thing.  To  the  broken  down  dyspeptic 
age  Is  knocking  at  the  door,  no  matter  how 
young  in  years  he  may  be. 

Clearly  the  care  of  the  digestive  system 
should  be  the  first  consideration  with  us  all, 
for  upon  this  care  rests  the  whole  structure 
of  accomplishment.  To  keep  the  liver  and 
stomach  normal  Is  to  prevent  a  train  of  dis- 
orders so  devastating  to  health  and  spirits 
that  life,  when  afflicted  with  them,  seems  not 
worth  the  living  and  full  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness  is  impossible. 

To  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills,  perhaps  as 
to  no  other  remedy,  will  be  given  credit  by 
thousands  of  grateful  users  for  their  age- 
repelling   good    health. 

Parmelee's  act  gently  upon  the  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  They  are  carefully  com- 
pounded of  mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  in- 
gredients equally  efficacious  for  trouble  In 
the  digestive  tract,  and  their  use  is  never  at- 
tended by  those  distressing  results  usually 
associated   with  unreliable  preparations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  will  be  found  particularly  valu- 
able. As  spring  comes  on,  the  general  bodily 
condition  Is  usually  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  The 
bowels  get  sluggish  and  lazy,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, food  is  retained  in  them,  ferments 
and  causes  much  sickness  and  misery.  Vari- 
ous disease  germs  attack  at  this  time,  and 
to  throw  them  off  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  system   Is   a  first  essential. 

No  one  should  let  a  spring  go  by  without 
a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  at  hand 
for  frequent  use.  As  a  preventative,  as  well 
as  a  remedy,  their  value  has  been  proven  for 
many  years. 

They  can  be  had  from  dealers  everywhere  in 
26-cent   boxes   within   the  reach   of  everybody. 

Prepared  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 


Wilson's    Invalids' 
Port  Wine 

(a   la    Quina    du   Perou) 


is  a  rational  preparation  that  has  the  hearty 
support  of  the  modern  physician.  It  is  a 
superb  brain  and  nerve  tonic  that  success- 
fully combats  the  depressing  effects  of  sud- 
den and  unseasonal  changes  in  tempera- 
ture which  exhaust  the  most  robust  unaided 
organism.     Doctors  know  ! 

Prepared  from  the  rich  juice  of  selected 
Oporto  grapes  and  extract  of  the  Peruvian 
Cinchona  Bark — absolutely  no  alcohol  or 
other  harmful  ingredients  are  added. 

Ask  YOUR    Doctor 
BIG  BOTTLE  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Two  Practical  Books  of 
Exceptional  Interest 

FABM  DAIRTINO  by  Laara  Rose  |1.60. 
Covers  the  Dairy  Business  most  thorough- 
ly from  the  farmer's  standpoint  Miss 
Rose  Is  a  recognized  authority,  having 
taught  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  lectured  very  extensive- 
ly. Indispensable  to  the  practical  dairy- 
man the  teacher  and   the  student. 

THE  PBACTICAX  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TliEMAN  by  E.  K.  Parkineson,  |1.25. 
Deals  exhaustively  and  authoritatively 
with  the  planning  of  buildings,  storing  of 
water,  care  of  stock,  crop  rotation,  etc. 
Just  the  book  for  the  farmer  who  cannot 
attend  college,  or  for  the  city  man  tak- 
ing up  farming  who  lacks  experience. 

Either  of  these  excellent  books  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  two  new 
yearly  paid  in  advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S     MAGAZINE. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 
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MARTIN'S  GRINDERS  ARE  THE   GRINDERS  THAT  GRIND, 

Martin's   Grinders  are   conceded    the 
WORLD'S  BEST 

They  will  save    you  money.      Manufacturing    12  years  and  never  had  a 
repair  list  printed.     All  sizes  from  1  H.P.  up. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  B.  AND  GET  FREE  TESTIMONIALS. 
JOBBER  AT  WINNIPEG. 

MARTIN  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis    Park,  Minn. 


COMFORT  SOAP 

"It's  all  right" 

Save  the  wrappers. 
The  oftener  you  use  it, 
the  more  you  like  it. 

J! 

POSITIVELY  THE  LARGEST  SALE  IN  CANADA 


IT  WAS  MADE  FOR  YOU 

The  KantKraoK  Coated  Linen  Collars  are  linen  collars  waterproofed  so 

that  they  may  be  sponged  off  at  any  time. 

They  fit  easily  and  comfortably  on  the  neck.  Note  the  flexible  lips  at  the 
front,  which  relieve  all  strain,  and  the  patented  slit  at  the  back, 
which  prevents  pressure  of  the  button  on  the  neck.  The  rein- 
forced buttonholes  never  wear  out. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  KANTKRACK  Collars,  or  send   us   25c., 
with   style  and   size. 

One  grade    only  and   that   the  best. 

THE  PARSONS    &  PARSONS 

CANADIAN  COMPANY 
Hamilton.  Ont. 


■J^H. 
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Anyone 

can 

make 

Home 

Portraits 


Frnm  a  Kadak  neeative  (  roduced) 


The  Kodak  Way 

The  deep  satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  intimate  home 
portraits  of  family  and  friends — taken  in  the  every-day 
home  surroundings  and  atmosphere,  are  possible  to  every 
Kodak  owner. 


Ordinary  window  lighting — no  dark  room 
required  for  any  of  the  work — not  even  for 
developing  and  printing. 

At  Home  with  the  Kodak,  ^^  charminely  illustrated,  tells  you  how. 
Free  for  the  asiin^.     At  your  dealers  or  write  us- 

CANADIAN    KODAK    CO.,    LIMITED.    TORONTO 
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This  will  be  Popular 


Entirely  New 


Full  fashion  Cashmere 
Middy  Blouse,  a  new  crea- 
tion that  will  meet  with 
exceptional  favor.  Gives 
a  charming  grace  to  the 
figure  and  has  a  neat  ap- 
pearance enhancing  the 
charm  of  the  wearer. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  TO 
SHOW  YOU  THIS  AND 
OUR  OTHER  NEW  CRE- 
ATIONS  FOR  1913. 


Middy  L-3 


INSIST  ON  HAVING  MONARCH  KNIT  GOODS.    YOU  KNOW 
THEIR  QUALITY  AND  REPUTATION 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:    Dunnville,  Ontario 
Factories  at  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines  and  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   meBtion  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Men 
of  Your  Locality  ?  i 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all   ' 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  WrlUng 

Farmer's    Magazine, 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  ::  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Manufacturers    of 

High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Importers  of 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

A  USEFUL  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING.    " 


It  Depends  Upon  the  Paint 
You  Dip  Your  Brush  In 

whether  you  will  make  a  satisfactory  job  of 
your  painting.  The  many  opportunities  for  reno- 
vating your  home  during  the  **STAY  IN'* 
months  of  winter  should  be  seized  upon  when  you 
are  assured  of  the  most  satisfactory  results  by 
using 

JAMIESON'S  PURE 

PREPARED  PAINTS 

AND  VARNISHES 

The  ideal  paints  for  INDOOR  and  OUT- 
DOOR work. 

WHEN   ORDERING  ASK  FOR 
"JAMIESON'S" 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

Montreal         Established  1858        Vancouvcr 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.,  Limited 


KEEPING    TAB 


F.  G.    JAMES 


The  greatest   thing  for   keeping  tab   of  your 
stock    is    the    METAL    EAR    LABEL,    with 
owner's  name  and  address  and  any  numbers 
required.     Metal   Ear   Labels  for   Sheep   and 
Cattle   are  inexpensive,   practical,   simple. 
Send    name    and    address    and 
ge*   free   sample   and   circular. 
Send  a  postcard  to-day,  sure. 


Bowmanville,  Ont. 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  is  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  INCUBATORS,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  ONLY  15c. 
O.    C.    SHOEMAKER,    Box    1126,    Freeport,    m. 


CRUMB^S      \A/AKaDINE-C» 


STANCHION 


Hem-y  H.  Albertson,  Burl- 
ington, N.  J.,  writes:  "My 
new  Stanchions  add  greatly 
to  the  comfort  of  my  cows." 

WHY  TORTURE 

yours  with  rigid  stanchions? 
Send  for  specifications 
^  of  Inexpensive  yet  sani- 
-tary  cojv  stable  to 
Wallace  B.  crumb.  F3,Forentvllle,Conii..U.8.A, 

Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  home  offics. 
State  in  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  EngUeh. 
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City.-"  Real  EstateOpportunities 


^ammmm^m^ 


YOUNG    MAN 


Before  deciding  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  in  Canada.  CoD«ider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  in  North  America,  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  In  Canada 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cheap   power. 

She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 


tender  products  in  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  Is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  interdependence  impossible  in 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  in  the  development  of  the 
rich    mineral   lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than   do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  ia  the  development  of 
these   untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages; 
telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibili- 
ties— do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 


For  further  information  write 


DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.   S.  DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


Safe   Investments 

The  Financial  Post   of  Canada  Is  the   recog 
nized   authority    on    Canadian   investments. 

Each  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing stocks  and  real  estate  conditions 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BURBAn 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  Inyestments.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and   special  subscription   offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 

TORONTO 


OWN  A  FARM  IN  NEW  ONTARIO 

good  fertile  soil,  g6od  timber,  good  water,  good 
markets,  good  roads,  easily  obtained  ana  near 
railways. 

Now   is   the   time   to   buy   while   they   are   cheap. 
Prices  $3.00  to  $6.00  per  acre,  easy  terms. 
WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  WITH  PARTICULARS. 
LEO  L.  LEET      -      212  McGill  St.,  Montreal.  Que. 


What  the  Critics  say  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"Tlie  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularitv  by 
g'iving  clever  fiction  and  up-to-date  readable  articles." 
"  No  superior  in  point  ot  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. " 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 
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Intelligent 

Industry  Insures 
Independence 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING 

The  Man  Who  tries  to  Kill  an  Elephant 
with  a  Pop-Gun  is  on  a  Par  with  the  Person 
who  would  plan  to  Pulverize  a  Peanut  with 
a  Pile-Driver.  Both  may  be  Terribly  in  Earn- 
est, but  Neither  has  a  Correct  Idea  of  the 
Eternal  Fitness  of  Things.  Fools  Spoil  their 
Tools  when  they  try  to  Keap  Eesults  without 
Rules.  Like  the  Horse  on  the  Treadmill — They 
Are  Walking  Fast,  but  not  Getting  Anywhere,  in 
Particular.  The  Untrained  Man,  with  only 
Brute-Strength  to  commend  Him,  is  up  against 
a  Hard  Proposition  in  this  Day  and  Age  of 
Specialized  Supremacy. 

In  other  Words,  the  Man 
who  Knows  How  to  do  one  or 
two  things  well,  has  mosV 
everybody  else  "on  the  hum- 
mer," when  it  comes  to  Com- 
petition. Emerson  said  : — 
"The  Man  who  Makes  the 
best  Mousetrap  will  find  a 
Beaten  Path  to  his  Door,  even 
though  he  Live  in  the  Midst 
of  a  Forest. '^  I  am  not  so 
Sure  about  the  quotation,  but 
it  simply  bristles  with  Truth, 
like  Quills  on  the  Eidge-pole 
of  a  Fretful  Porcupine.  The 
Man  with  the  Hoe  would  make 
more  "dough"  if  he  used 
Modern  Methods  to  Eeap  and 
to  Sow. 

The  Business  Man  makes 
the  Best  Farmer,  because  he 
Applies  Business  Principles  to 
Buying  and  Selling,  as  well  as 
to  Growing  his  Crops.  His 
Creed  is  Simply  to  make  a 
Two-Dollar  Bill  grow  where 
only  a  "One-Spot"  grew  be- 
fore, and  with  all  Due  Eespect 
to  the  Yokel  who  is  Merely  Multiplying  Blades 
of  Grass,  I  think  the  Business  Farmer  has  the 
Bulge. 

The  Mechanic,  the  School-teacher,  the  Doctor, 
the  Lawyer  and  the  Day-laborer  are  all  "Busi- 
QBSs  Men,"  when  it  comes  Eight  Down  to  it- 
Even  as  You  and  L"  Most  of  Them  have 
^^^  Training  in  the  "School  of  Hard  Knocks," 
ind  Know  How  to  Listen  when  "Money  Talks." 
It  only  requires  the  Application  of  Brains  in 
Jrder  to  make  the  Earth  most  Anywhere  Bloom 
"^itn  Life. 

Ben  Franklin  said,  "He  who  by  the  Plow 
vould  Jhrive,  Himself  must  either  Hold  or 
-'nve.  The  Man  who  is  Eeally  in  Earnest  will 
absolutely  make  good  on  a  Small  Farm,  if  he 
nil  only  Put  his  Shoulder  to  the  Wheel,  and 
nL^y^'  \  y^""^^  Wins-It  Always  Wins,  but 
SvSl  Intelligence   are   Irresistible   and 


Two   Texas   Gulf  Coast   Products. 


Since  Investigating  -Conditions  in  the  Rain 
Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  I  have  no  Fear  of 
Old  Age  or  Poverty,  because  I  Know  I  can 
Take  Up  a  Few  Acres  down  there  and  be  Abso- 
lutely Independent.  I  am  Firmly  Convinced 
that  with  Average  Intelligence  and  Average 
Industry,  any  Man  who  is  now  Working  His 
Head  off  in  the  North  to  make  a  Bare  Living,, 
where  they  Snatch  one  Crop  between  Snow- 
storms and  Blizzards,  can  soon  Lay  Up  a  Nice- 
Bank  Account  in  the  Winter  Garden  of  America.. 
Come  to  the  Land  of  Least  Eesistance,  where 
You  can  Grow  Three  Big  Money-Making  Crops 
a  Year  on  the  Same  Soil  and  Without  a  Dol- 
lar's Worth  of  Expense  for  Irrigation  or  Fer- 
tilization. 

I  believe  you  could  save  Twenty-Five  Centsi 
a  L>ay  if  You  Tried.  I  know  you  would  Try 
if  you  Eeahzed  that  our  Growers  of  Figs 
Strawberries  and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  neti 
profit  of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre.  Men  have  Real- 
ized more  than  $1,000  an  Acret 
feTowing  Oranges  in  our  Coun- 
try. Eemember  that  our  Early- 
Vegetables  get  to  Northerni 
Markets  in  Mid-Winter  andi 
Early  Spring,  when  they  com- 
mand Top  Prices. 

One  German  Truck  Grower 
on  adjoining  lands  this  spring 
realized  .  nearly  $500  from 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
Strawberries.  You  could  do 
as  well  if  you  only  Tried,  and 
on  a  Ten-Acre  Tract  Find 
Financial  Freedom. 

The  Biggest  Price  paid  for 
a  car  of  watermelons  on  the 
Houston  Market  this  year  was 
$140.  The  car  was  shipped  by 
the  Danbury  Fruit  and  Truck 
Growers'  Association. 

We  are  situated  within  con- 
venient shipping  distance  of 
Three  Good  Eailroads  and  im 
addition  to  this  have  the  in- 
estimable Advantages  of  Wa-- 
ter  Transportation  through  the- 
Splendid  Harbors  of  Galvestom 
and     Velasco,     so     that 


Freight  Rates  are  Cut  Pra7ticaily  in  Half     Thl^ 
fW  nf'p'r?*'""''^^-.?"^^*^^^!  ^°d  Superior  to^ 


Please   send   me  your  book,    "Independence   With   Ten 
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ESimWNTRrNOI^nERN 
""^^IBLASTS 
0  SUNNY 
lUTHERNCLINES 


Farming,  Stock  Raising  and  Fruit 
Growing  are  highly  profitable  in 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

Because  of  mild  winters,  long  growing 
seasons,  good  markets  and  high  prices  for  farm 
produce.  $15.00  an  acre  and  up  buysimproved 
farms  and  old  plantations  near  railroad  stations  on  the 

Norfolk     &     Western      Railway 

Abundant  rainfall,   modern  schools, 
good  roads,   low   priced  lands  and  best 
social  conditions,  make  the  New  South 
very   attractive.         Write    for    our 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  maps, 
excursion  rates,  timetables  and  other 
literatore. 

F.  H.  LaBaume 
Agr'l  Agent 

Roomlie.N.&W.Ry.BIdg. 
ROANOKE,  VA. 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 

exists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  othei 
commercial  business. 

Have  you  realized  that  the  stepping 
stone  to  successful  salesmanship  is 
to^represent  a  progressive  magazine? 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Canada's 
leading  farm  monthly,  wants  men 
in  every  locality  in  Canada  to  take 
subscriptions. 

You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  We  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally      W^rite  for  particulars  to 


The  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149   University   Avenue. 
TORONTO  -  CANADA 


Lovely  Fruit  Farm 
zzzFOR  SALEzzi 


BEST  KEPT  FARM  IN  NIAGARA 
DISTRICT 


On  account  of  the  ill-bealth  of  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  C.  W.  McCalla,  St.  Catharines,  the  farm 
is  to  be  sold.  It  is  the  best  kept  farm  in 
the  Niagara  District,  and  lies  two  miles  from 
St.  Catharines.  It  consists  of  fifty  acres  of 
sandy  loam,  practically  all  in  bearing  fruit, 
consisting  of: — 

825  Apple 

250  Plum 
32  Quince 


125  Cherry 
656  Pear 
1055  Pea<!h 

also  625  grape  vines,  700  black  and  red  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry  bushes,  and  one  and 
two-fifth  acres  of  asparagus.  Has  fine  8-room 
frame  house,  five-roomed  cottage,  1  large  fruit 
house  with  cellar,  two  large  implement 
houses,  barn  and  fruit  pickers'  shelter.  Every- 
thing  in    first-class   condition. 

FOB  INFORMATION  REGARDING  PRICE 
AND  TERMS  APPL,Y  TO  THE  OWNER  OR 
TO   THE   EXCLUSIVE  AGENTS. 


MELVIN  CAYMAN  &  CO. 

Real  Estate,  Insurance  and   Financial   Brokers 
5  QUEEN  STREET.  ST.  CATHARINES.  ONT. 


Farm  and  Orchard 
FOR  SALE 

At  ATHELSTAN 
County   Huntington,    Quebec 

150  Acres,  70  in  orchard,  balance  in  bush 
and  pasture,  house  and  outbuildings  in 
good  order.  About  2,500  apple  trees,  Mc- 
intosh, Russet,  Fameuse,  Scotts  Winter, 
Arabka,  Baxter,  also  some  plum  trees. 
For  full  particulars  apply, 

SUN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 
OF  CANADA 

142  Notre  Dame  Street,  West 
MONTREAL 


Use  the  "Safe  Lock" 

and  you'll  have  no  further  fence  wor- 
ries. Do  you  know  what  the  Safe  Lock 
Wire  Fence  will  do  for  you? 
OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  TELLS 
YOU.  SEND  A  POST-CARD  FOR  IT 
TO-DAY. 
Agents   wanted   in   every   locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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Does  all  Kinds  of  Work  Well 


Every  day 
more.     A 
stumps    to 
There 


we  hear  of  a  new  use  for  tractors.     We   know   of   many   and   OilPull   owners   find 
tractor  can  be  used  for  almost  anything   where   power   is   required — from   pulling 
moving    houses — from    plowing    to  filling  a  silo, 
are  a  great  many  distinctive  tractor  facts   about  the 


aVMCj.^ 


IJLL 


that  aren't  facts  about  ALL  tractors. 
That  is  so  of  both  the  15-30  h.p.  and  the  30-60    h.p.      They    are    useful    for    almost    any 
kind  of  farm  work.     Here's  what  a  few  users  think  of  them: 

depth   of   about   7   in.    in   clover   sod.     The   OilPull   30-60   is 
everything  you  claim   for  it." 

E.   L.   ARMSTRONG,   Columbia,   Tenn. 


It   is   Simple   for   Any   Work. 

A   Boy  Can  Run  One. 
"On   Sept.   27th,    1911,    I   bought   a   15-30  h.p.    OilPull   and 
am  certainly  pleased   with   the   engine.     It  has  given  entire 
satisfaction    and   my   18-year-old   boy   has   been   operating   it 
ever  since  last  fall." 

P.   W.   DUECK,   Aberdeen,   Sask. 
It   Operates    Cheaply   Under   All    Conditions. 
"In  regard  to  the  OUPuU,  can't  say  enough  about  it.     It 
takes   about  1%   to  2  gallons  of   kerosene  oil   per   acre   at  a 
cost  of  about  20c  an   acre  for  fuel   and   lubrication." 

ALBERT   ALFSON,    Binford,    N.D. 
It   is   Powerful   in    Plowing:. 
"The  engine  pulled  eight  large  turning  plows  with  ease. 
I  believe  it  would  have  pulled   16.     Your  plow  runs   at  a 


It   Can't  be  Beaten   for   Threshing 

"The  OilPull  is  an  engine  I  can  recommend  to  every  man 
that  is  a  thresher.     For  threshing  it  can't  be  beat." 

W.    H.    BAHNSON,   Larchwood,    la. 
It  is  Good  for  Any  Work. 

Speaking  of  his  OilPull  15-30  h.p.  H.  C.  Borden, 
of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  writes: — 

"I  have  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  engine.  I  have 
plowed  eight  to  ten  inches  deep— I  am  cutting  oats  with  it 
and  find  it  equally  successful.  I  expect  to  use  the  engine 
threshing  oats,  packing  hay,  grinding  com,  cutting  ensilage, 
etc.     The  engine  could  be  used  for  ginning,  too." 


If  there  is  any   particular  point  you  want  to  know  about  OilPull  Tractors  tell  us — we'll  let  you 
see  what  the  users  themselves  have  said  about  that  point. 

WRITE   FOR   OII.PUI.I.   DATA  BOOK  NO.  353— NEW  THIS  MONTH. 

RlU^MELY       PRODUCTS       CO.    (incorporated) 
Power' Farming  Machinery 

Toronto.  Winnipeg:,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  Brandon,  Yorkton.  Estavan.  Vancouver. 


Say  you  saw  tlie  aa.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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FUNSTEN 

WANTS     piir^^ 

$10,000,000  r  I IH^ 

WORTH  OF  ■     %#«m^^ 

Biggest  Prices!     Best  Grading!     Cash  Quick! 


'l.uot>*s  are  lue  auvuuiat;e!»  you  Uave  lu  atmaiug 
your  furs  to  Funsten.  We  are  the  largest  in  the 
world  in  our  line.  The  biggest  American,  Cana- 
dian and  European  buyers  are  represented  at  our 
regular  sales.  Competition  for  Funsten  Furs  is 
greatest.  As  we  sell  furs  in  larger  quantities  and 
get  more  spot  cash,  we  can 
pay  you  more  cash  for 
yours  than  you  can  get 
anywhere.  We  count  on 
large  volume  of  business 
and  small  margin  of  pro- 
fit. No  travelling  buyers — 
do  all  our  business  direct 
with  you.  We  want  ten 
million  dollars'  worth  of 
furs.  We  want  your  ship- 
ments—  anything:  —  from 
one   skin    up. 


ITRAPPERS- 

^GUIDEi' 


Big  Money 
in    Trapping  ! 


TRAPS 


Do  trapping  during  spare 
time.  It's  good  sport  and  PAYS 
BIG.  Mink,  coon,  skunk,  musk- 
rat,  fox,  wolf,  lynx,  white  weas- 
el and  all  kinds  of  furs  are  valu- 
able. We  buy  any  quantity. 
To  accommodate  trappers  and  ship- 
pers we  furnish  traps — including  the 
famous  VICTOR — at  factory  cost.  Largest  stock 
in  the  United  States. 

r.,...4-<%*i  AriJvwol  R«;f  Cfuaranteed  to  increase  your 
runSten  Animal  Dail  catch  or  money  back.  Be 
ware  of  imitations.  Funsten  Animal  Baits  won  Grand 
Prize  at  World's  Fair  in  1904.  U.  S.  Government  uses 
Fimsten  Baits,  One  can  of  Funsten  Animal  Bait  brought 
one  man  in  St.  Michaels,  Alaska,  $1,199  CLEAR  PROFIT. 
Costs  only  $1  a  can.  Different  kinds  for  different  animals. 
Whether  you  are  an  experienced  trapper  or  just  a  beginner, 
we  can  help  you  catch  MORE  furs— make  MORE  money. 
Write  to-day  for  FREE  Trapper's  Guide,  Game  Laws  and 
Trapper's  Supply  Catalogue— three  books  in  one— Fur  Market 
Reports.  Funsten  Safety  Fur  Shipping  Tags,  etc.  ALL 
FREE. 
FUNSTEN  BROS.  &  CO.,  1501  Funsten  Bldg., 
St.   liOuis,   Mo. 


RAW  FURS 

Our  specialty  is  Canadian  Raw  Furs.  Write 
for  our  free  price  list  of  Canadian  Furs.  We 
pay  all  mail  and  express  charges.  Remit  same 
day  as  goods  received.  Hold  shipments  separ- 
ate when  requested.  Prepay  charges  for  re- 
turning furs  if  valuation  is  not  satisfactory. 
We  do  not  buy  from  dealers,  but  from  trap- 
pers only. 

HALLMAN   FUR  CO. 

141  King  Street  East  -  ■         TORONTO 

N.   HALLMAN,   Mgr.,        E.   J.   HAGEN,   Secy., 
Four  years  with  John  Hallam    11  years  with  John  Hallam. 


Be  a  Salesman 


We  have  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  success  of  hundreds  of 
young  men  in  the  selling  busi- 
ness. A  man  who  can  sell 
goods  to-day  is  the  independent 
man.  Nothing  will  develop 
your  business  talent,  give  you 
self-reliance,  ease  and  ability,  so 
quickly  than  representing  our 
publications. 

We  have  local  representatives 
all  over  the  country  making  big 
money  handling  our  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  qualifying 
themselves  to  go  out  and  make  a 
success  selling  any  line  of  goods. 

Join  our  field  force  and  we 
will  teach  you  how  to  sell.  You 
can  make  from  $5  to  $9  per 
week  in  your  spare  time  to  start 
with.  After  you  have  gained 
a  little  experience  you  will 
increase  your  earning  powers 
indefinitely. 


WRITE  US  TO-DAY 
FOR  PARTICULARS 


MacLean  Publishing 
Company 

143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 
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ANOTHER  STEP  FORWARD 

To  stand  still  is  but  to  go  backward.  This  applies  to  Pump  Building  and  the  making 
of  Sprays.  The  Progressive  Manufacturer  is  ever  bringing  his  product  up  to  the  minute. 
Thus,  in  order  to  always  have  the  best,  we  are  constantly  adopting  the  best  to  be  had. 

NIAGARA  AND  BEAN  SPRAY  PUMPS 

possess  the  latest  features  in  scientific  pump  construction.  High-pressure — 
non-corrosive  cylinders — accessible  ball  valves — automatic  relief — no  stuff- 
ing boxes. 

NIAGARA  LIME-SULPHUR  AND  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

are  the  tried  and  true.    Have  always  given  highest  percentage  of  efficiency. 

NIAGARA  BRAND  SOLUBLE  SULPHUR 

is  introduced  in  Canada,  after  being  tried,  and  proved  the  equal  of,  and 
superior  to  Lime-Sulphur  Liquid.  It  does  the  work  of  Lime-Sulphur 
Liquid  and  saves  the  freight,  leakage  and  other  disadvantages  of  the 
Liquid.    A  100  lbs.  can  make  as  much  spray  as  a  40  gallon  barrel  of  Liquid. 

WRITE  US  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  MATTER  AND  PRICES. 

Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co.^  Limited 

Office:  Burlington,  Ont.         Factories:  Burlington  and  Trenton 


^-#f§.   160-pa5e  Poultry 
r-^^   Book  lOcby      ^ 


mail 


iKcKICK 

in  the  Eggs 


-n 


if  you  want  big  hatches  of  husky  chicks,  the  kind  that  live 
and  grow.    Infertile  eggs  and  small  hatches  of  weak  chicks  are 
the  rule   when   the    breeding    stock  is    in    poor    condition,    weak 
and   run-down. 

fr^  Poultry  Regulator 

will  quickly  correct  this   condition  in  your   flock  because  it  acts  directly  on  th 
digestive  and  reiwoductive  organs,  strengthening  them,  toning  them  up,  invigorating 
them..   25c,  50c,   $1 ;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Bags,  $9. 
After  the  chicks  are  hatched  you  should  raise  them  all. 

iv^  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 

9    ^^^  25c,  50c 

controls  bowel  troubles.    Use  it  for  all  broods  as  a  preventive. 

f¥^  Baby  Chick  Food 

makes  chicks  grow  at  an  astonishing  rate,  with  big  bones,  plenty  of  muscle  and  unbounded 
strength  and  vigor.     You  can  rely  upon  this  scieuti6c  food  mixtuie  to  carry  through 
the  critical  period  all   worth-while  chicks,  and  give  them  that  favorable  start 
upoii'whicb  future  profits  depend.  ,,.,..,,, 

In    boxes    and  bags,  25c    up.      "Your  money  back  if  it  fails. 

Our  products  ar©  sold  by  dealers  ererywhere,  or        ^^  ^^^~^  ^^^CT^!^ 
PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Limited,         ^^      ^^-^  ^>^ 
Toronto.  ^^^  ^^^cr^^ 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS   TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  may  be 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership    of   money   after   death. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  Rest,  $12,500,000 


Are  You  in  Love  With  Your  Farm  Woric  ? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  about  farm  work.     They  are   new; 

•'How   To    Keep    Bees."  **Farm  Management." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock.  By  F.  W^.  Card. 

A   charmingly  written   manual.    Th*   outfit,  first  Deals  with  accounts,  business,  marketing,  compar- 

steps  and  methods  are  eiven  clearly  and  in  detail ;  ative  value  of  products,  buyinff  the  land,  etc.    The 

and  the  author's  well-known  literary  ability  has  com-  man  about  to  embark  in  farming  could  do  ao  better 

bined  with  her  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  to  produce  than  to  heed  the  wise  words  here  set  down.    They 

•n    unusual    volume.     Photographic    illustrations:  may  save  him  a  world  of  trouble  and  perhaps  his  whole 

Cloth;  Postpaid, $1.19.  investment.     Illustrated    from     photographs,   crash 

cloth,  postpaid  $2.20. 

**Farm    Animals."  **Soil8,  How  to  Handle  and 

By  E.  V.  Wilcox.  Improve  Them." 

A  valuable  manual  of  how  to  breed,  care  for,  use  Bt  S   W   Fletcher 
and  doctor  the  cow,  horse,  sheep,  swine  and  other  '  *  »ii  !.»-.*«;*. 
animals  on  the  farm-    A  practical  book  fox.  general          Packed  to  burstlns  with  instantly  available  know- 
farm  use,  judiciously  arrangred  for  the  lareest  helpful-  ledffe  of  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be 
aess  to  the  largest  numbrr  of  readers.     Illustrated  ignorant    of.    More   than   lOt   photographs;    Crash 
from  photographs.    Postpaid,  $2.20.  Cloth  ;  Postpaid.  $2.20. 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science, 'Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops,  Flori- 
culture, Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry,  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  and  Conveniences. 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit  Growers,  Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Faruier's  Magazine  when  writing  advertlelers. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS  UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


09DSEEDS~ 

WORLD'S  FINEST 
STRAINS 

All  the  best  novelties  and  stand- 
ard varieties  of  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds. 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  ILLUS- 
g"  TRATED  CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 
^  PLANTS.  POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  NUR- 
=■    SERY  STOCK  ETC. 

DUPEY    &    FERGUSON,  Montreal 


25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  off 

on 

FRUIT    TREES. 

Part   of  our   nursery   land   at   lointe   Claire 
has    been    sold    and    must     be     cleared     next 
spring.     This   accounts  for   the   special   prices 
we    are    offering    on    this    high    quality    stock. 
It   consists   of: — 
30,000  Fruit   Trees, 
10,000  Shade   Trees, 
50,000  Ornamental   Shrubs,   Perennials,  etc. 
Write   quick   for   complete  list   and 
prices,    letting    us    know    what   you 
are    especially    interested    in. 

THE  CANADIAN  NURSERY  CO.,  LTD., 

10  Phillips  Place.  Montreal.  Que. 


It  Does  Not  Cost 
Anything 

to  carry  stocks  which  are 
paying  fair  dividends  as  the 
income  more  than  covers  all 
carrying  costs. 

United  Cigar  Stores 
Corporation 

Common  stock  is  paying  7 
per  cent  and  has  large  earn- 
ing  possibilities. 

Fuli  Information   on  Mequost, 


SLATTERY  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 

Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to   mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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If  unable  to  obtain  a  desired 
article y  consult  our  service 
department, 

EVERY  month  Farmer's  Magazine  re- 
ceives letters  from  subscribers  stating 
that  they  are  desirous  of  purchasing  certain 
articles,  but  do  not  know  where  they  can  be 
procured. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  numerous 
magazines  and  trade  publications,  as  also 
through  our  many  representatives  in  vari- 
ous cities  and  towns,  we  have  special 
facilities  for  procuring  information  about 
goods  and  articles,  and  these  are  at  the 
service  of  our  readers. 

Send  in  the  coupon  and  you  will  re- 
ceive promptly  the  desired  information. 


Farmer's  Magazine, 

143  University  Avenue,  INFORMATION  WANTED. 

TORONTO. 


Please  let  me  know  where  I  can  purchase 

Name. 

Address 

Beading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 


Advertising:  FARMER'S    MAGAZINE  149 

Section 


pWfikStEDS 


momthe,, 


WRITE  NEAREST  ADDRESS  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

W^^RENNIE  CO  y5«TED  TORONTO 

Branches-MONTREAL.VINHIPEG  .VANCOUVER . 

Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Keeping  Down  Expenses 


Crushing  grain  is  an  important  item,  not  only 
for  making  a  big  saving  in  feed,  but  for  keep- 
ing your  animals  in  a  thorough  condition. 
By  crushing  your  grain  the  animals  get  the 
full  benefit  of  their  feed,  fitting  them  for  a 
greater  endurance  and  better  service. 

THE  CHAMPION  OAT   CRUSHER 
is    a   strong,    durable    machine,    with    no    deli- 
cate   mechanism    to    get    out    of   order.     Gives 
long  service  and  satisfaction.     Is  easily  oper- 
ated. 

OUR  CIRCULAR,  FULL,  OF  VALU- 
ABLE INFORMATION,  SENT  FREE 
ON  REQUEST.  SEND  A  POST- 
CARD   AND    GET    IT. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


JOLIETTE 


QUEBEC 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY) 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 

Buyers  of  raw  furs 

Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATEDICATALOGI 


THE  PRODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  /IBATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CBICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 

Prices  and  Bamplms  on  Application 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 

Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 

P.O.  Box.  1624  HeatrMl 


'ALBERTA  "25 

/-\METflL  COVERED  /-\  EGG 

POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 

by  usin?  our  improved, safe, 
sure, simple, durable  hatcher 
of  19  years  experience  by  a  Canadian. 
OUR  FACTORY  PRICES  SAVES  YOU  HALF, 
special  adapted  for  Canada— hervy 
lumber  case  covered  with  felt,  asbes- 
tos, galv-iron,  copper  tank,  self-regu- 
lator nursery,  ready  to  use. 
Guarantee  —  2  Hatch  Trial. 
Fine  Catalog. Write  now!  Brooders  too. 
ALBERTA  INCUBATOR  CO.,       BOX  937 


TORONTO  OR 
WINNIPEG 
DUTY  PAID 

250  EGG  $17 

MANKATO,  MIIIN 


"5 


OFFSEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

I  extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
I  lar  farm  work,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

,  Machine.  Bores  a  well  loo  ft. 
deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 
'It :  a  teamoperatesit  and  easily  moves 

except  hard  rock,  and  it  drillg  that! 
CiO  tower  or  ataking;  rotatea  its  own 

■ drill.  Easy  terms;  write  for 

,  catalog. 

_     Lisle  MfR.  Co. 
In  563  CUrinda,  Iowa. 


Greater  growth  from  the  ground 

Scientific  soil  cultivation  gives  bigger  results,  and  you  save  time 
and  lighten  labor  if  your  implements  are 

Planet  Jr 

Light,  strong,  lasting,  and  fully  guaranteed. 


.  Planet  Jr  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  sows  all  prarden  seeds  ac- 
curately m  hill  or  drills.     Sows  in  a  narrow  line  making  wheel  hoe  cultivation 
quick  and  easy. 

Planet  Jr  Twelve>tooth  Harrow,  Cultivator,  and  Pulverizer  is  invaluable 
in  strawberry  and  truck  patches  and  the  market  garden.      Has  12   chisel-shaped 
teeth  and  pulverizer. 

An    instructive    64-paffe    illustrated 
catalogue  !    Send  postal  for  it  today  ! 

L  ALLEN  &  CO 

Box  1202T 


FREE 


.#-A 


Phtladelphia 


^^jMKJTjyiyif 


Write  for  name  of  our  nearest  agrency. 
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SAW    WOOD 

Saw  your  own  wood 

and    save    time, 

coal    and   money; 

saw    your    neigh- 

.bors'  wood  and 

MAKE 

$5  to  $15  a  Day 

Hundreds  are  doing  it 

with  an  APPLETON  WOOD  SAW 

We  make  7  styles — steel  or  wood  frame 
— stationary  or  mounted  on  truck  with 
gasoline  engine,  making  a 

Portable  Wood-Sawing  Rig. 

Kigid   frame,   lathe-tm'ned   arbor,   running 
in    self-adjusting,    non-heating,    dust-proof 
boxes     makes     our     saw     frames     simple, 
strong,  safe  and  successful. 
We  also  make  the  famous 

FRICTION-DRIVB  DRAG  SAW 
APPLETON      CIRCULAR      LOG      SAW. 

ASK  FOR   OUR  COMPLETE   FREE 
CATALOG. 

APPLETON  MFG.  CO. 


606  Fargo  Street 


Batavia,  Ills. 


CLAY  IS  GATES 


^K"%^X!3^€m-  ■'■■   ■ 
Positively  keep  back  breachy  cattle 

r\F  not  many  makes  of  farm  gates 
^^  can  this  be  said.  Also  there  are 
not  many  farm  gate  makers  who  can  say  of 
their  gates  that  they 

Won't  sag,  bend,  break,  burn,  blow 
down  or  rot. 

Clay  Gates  are  ideally  perfect.  Ligrht,  yet  strong. 
Can  be  raised  as  shown,  to  lift  over  snow  in  winter 
or  lo  let  small  etock  through.  They  are  the  best 
farm  srates  made.  Every  gate  guaranteed.  30,000 
sold  in  1912. 

Arrange  for  free  trial  when  Spring  comes. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD. 

39  MORRIS  ST.  -        GUELPH.  ONT. 


Improves    Quality 
Increases  Quantity 


POTASH 


Promotes  Maturity 
Produces  Profit 


The  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  POTASH,  in  Canada,  for  agricultural 
purposes  during  the  last  few  years  proves  that  farmers  are  recognizing  more 
and  more  the  benefits  their  crops  derive  from  this  essential  plant  food. 
When  planning  for  the  coming  season's  work,  be  sure  and  provide  for  your 
fertilizers  having  a  high  POTASH  content.  POTASH  can  be  obtained  in  the 
highly  concentrated  forms  of  , 

Muriate  of   Potash   and  Sulphate  of  Potash 

from  all  reliable  fertilizer  dealers  and  seedsmen. 

Write  us  for  advice  on  the  Economic  Purchase  and  Use  of  Artificial  Fertilizers 

and  for  FREE  copies  of  our  educative  bulletins,  which  include: — 

"Artificial  Fertilizers;  Their  Nature  and  Use." 

"Fertilizing  Fodder  Crops." 

"The  Potato  Crop  in  Canada." 

"Fertilizing  Orchard  and  Garden." 

"The  Farmer's  Companion." 

GERMAN    POTASH   SYNDICATE, 

1102a     I.O.F.  Temple  BIdg.,  Toronto. 
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,  '^ANUFACTOREO  BY 

.     V  Aurora  0 NT   ^ 


Famous 

"RAPID-EASY" 

Grinders 

Do  more  work  with  same  power 
than    others. 

Sizes  to   suit  all    powers. 

"We  also  manufacture  a  line  of 
Roller  Grain  Crushers,  which  are  used 
successfully  for  crushing  feed  for 
horses. 

Drop  us  a  line  stating  your  re- 
quirements, and  the  amount  of  your 
power.  Enquiries  cheerfully  answered. 


J.  FLEURY'S   SONS 


AURORA,  ONT. 


Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's  Fairs,  Chicago  and  Paris 


WESTERN  AGENTS 


THE  JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.  LTD, 


Winnipeg:,   Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Saskatoon,  and  Lethbridge. 


The 

AYLMER  PITLESS 

SCALE 


Capacity  4  or  5  tons. 

Brass  Triple  Beam  and  Sliding  Poise.     No  loose  weights.     Full  capacity  on  beam. 

The  platform  is  only  8  inches  above  the  ground  without  feet,  and  12%  inches  with  feet. 

Can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  very  short  time.     The  Main  Bearings  are  protected  by 

Cast-Iron  Shields.     Dust,  mud,  or  water  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with  them,  thus 

prolonging  the  life   of  the  Scale.     We  furnish   this  Scale   complete  with  platform  plank 

ready  for  setting  up. 

Best  Scale  on  the  market  for  Weighing  Hay,  Grain,  or  Stock.     It  is  inspected  before  it 

leaves  the  factory.     Government  Certificate  and  Blue  Print  Plans  for  Scale  and  foundation 

accompany  each  Scale.  - 

ASK  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

AYLMER    PUMP    &  SCALE    CO.    LIMITED 


Aylmer 


Ont. 
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Merry  weather's    Roses 

Famed  Throughout  the  World 

They  are  cheap — they  are  true  to 
name,  strong-  and  sturdy.  All  the 
newest  varieties,  Dwarfs,  Standards, 
Climbers. 

Also    Fruit    Trees,     Shrubs,     Orna- 
mental Trees. 
Send  for  Catalogue,    Post  Free. 

H.    Merryweather    &    Sons,    Ltd. 

Southwall,   Notts,   England. 


5Mmutes'o''/ifT. 


'It  took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  in 
perfectorder",  wrltesJ.  A.  8udaii,  of  Newark, 
Del.   Thousands  more  like  this.    DIMO- 
GRIT,  the  new  artiflclal  diamond 
sharpening  wheels, quickly  sharpens 
'plow  points,  saws,  discs,  sickles,  en- 
silage knives,  and  all  farm  tools  at 
saving  of  work,  time  and  money. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 

has  metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive, 

dust-proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing 

machine,  25  times  taster  than  grindstone, 

10  times  better  than  emery ,  will  not  draw 

temper.    Special  attachments,  such  as 

forge,  milk  tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw, 

'lathe,  drill,  etc.,  furnished  if  desired; 

fully  guaranteed.    Write  for  free  book  on 

tool  grinding  and  liberal  free  trial  offer. 

LUTHER  GRINDER  MFG.  CO..  536  Stroh  B!dg.,  Milwaukeo.  Wis. 


TO   MAKE  POULTRY    PAY 

You  should  have  pure-bred  stock,  then  poultry  raising 
would  be  profitable.  We  can  supply  you  with  hatching 
eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds,  and  the  best  results 
can   be   depended   upon. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

J.  H.  Ruth«rford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 


Boys'  Own  ToyMaken 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera,  Electrical 
Motor,  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boomerang,  Bobsled,  Wind  Mill. 
I  Microscope,  Water  Wlieel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan,  Snow 
Coaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone, Electric  Bell,  Railroad,  Wind 
Mobile,  Paddle  Raft.  Traps,  Kites,  etc.  All  lOc,  postpaid. 
J.   C.   DORN,   707   So.    Dearborn   St..    Dept.   42.    Chicago,    111. 


Why    Not 
Make  Your 
Own   Tile? 

Cost    $4.00  to  $6.00 
per     1.000.    Hand  or 

Power  Machines. 

Write  tor 

Catalog  >*  F" 

which  Gxptains 

operation,  etc. 

Farmers*  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


PEERLESS 
PERFECTION 


m=t=i! 


The 
Fence  ThmVfs 
Locked  Together 

It's  close  enough  to  keep 
.small  fowl  in  and  strong 
"enough  to  keep  large  ani- 
mals out.  Securely  locked 
together  at  each  intersection 
of  the  wires.  It's  many  times  heavier 
and  stronger  than  poultry  netting,  and 
being  well  galvanized,  will  last  many 
years  longer.  Top  and  bottom  wires 
are  extra  heavy.  No  top  and  bottom 
boards  required.  PEE;ri,ESS  Poultry 
Fence  is  built  so  strong  and  heavy,  that 
but  half  the  ordinary  number  of  posts  are 
required.    It  gives  you  real  fence  service. 

Here's  How  Strong  it  is 

Read  this  Letter 

Dear  Sirs:  I  am  writing  a  testimonial  as  to  the 
strength  of  PEERLESS  Junior  Chicken  Fencing. 
Mine  is  four  feet  high.  It  turned  two  horses  each 
weighing  UOO  pounds.  They  ran  full  tilt  into  the 
fencing  about  2  rods  from  each  other  at  the  same 
time.  Tlie  result  was  that  they  both  turned  a 
somersault  over  the  fence,  alighting  on  theirheads 
and  necks,  scratching  them  up  some,  but  the  fence 
remained  intact.  Yours  truly, 

Surrey  Center,  B.  C.  Joe  Boothroyd 

Think  of  it  —  a  poultry  fence  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  combined  weight 
of  two  big  horses.  And  that  without  a  top 
or  bottom  board  either.  If  you  are  interes- 
ted in  such  fencing,  write  us.  Ask  for  our 
literature.  We  also  manufacture  farm  fence 
and  ornamental  gates. 

Agents  nearly  everywhere .    Live  agents  wanted  in 
unassigned  territory . 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,  " 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder 

IS  A 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Because  it  Kills  all  Disease  Germs 
NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd..  Montreal 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO..  LTD. 
Sole  Distributors  for  Ontario 
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Let  Us  Show  Tou  How  Easily  You 
And  Your  Neighbors  Can  Have  A 
Telephone  System  Or  Your  Own 

YOU-^you  and  your  neighbors — would  have  a  telephone 
system  for  your  own  community,  if  you  only  realized  how 
easily  you  yourselves  could  construct  it  and  get  it  going. 
If  you  knew,  in  detail,  how  you  and  the  people  around 
you  could  form,  own  and  control  a  local,  self- maintaining  company, 
for  your  own  use  and  convenience,  you  would  have  such  a  system. 
There  would  be  a  telephone  system  in  your  community  to-day  if 
you  knew  how  easily  you  and  your  neighbors  could  build  every  foot 
of  the  line  and  install  every  instrument  yourselves — and  especially 
if  you  reahzed  that  you  do  not  need  very  much  capital  to  do  it 
either.    Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  know  all  these  facts;  for  we  stand  ready  to 
give  you,   for  the  mere  asking,  every  bit  of 
this  information,   provided  only  that  you  are 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  write 
and  ask  us  for  it. 


We  Will  Explain 
All  About   Rural 


Company  Organization 

Y 


We 

Send 
This 
Book 


FREE 


But 
Only 
On 
Request 


How  to  Build  Rural  Tplephone  Lines,"  is  an  illustrated, 
cloth  bound  book  of  one  hundred  pages,  full  of  a  carefully 
indexed  mass  of  information  on  rural  telephones.  This 
book  tells  everything  ;  with  it  before  you,  you  can  organize  your 
own  company  and  construct  your  own  line.  It  tells  you  absolutely 
everything  you  need  to  know,  step  by  step,  as  you  go  along. 
There  is  no  other  book  in  existence  that  deals  so  thoroughly  with 
every  vital,  essential  fact.  Remember,  this  book  has  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  careful  study  to  prepare.  We  really  ought  to  charge 
for  u.  However,  we  send  it  free  on  request — but  ONLY  on  re- 
quest. To  get  it  you  have  to  send  us  the  coupon  and  thus  signify 
that  you  are  really  interested.  The  book  is  too  valuable  to  dis- 
tribute haphazard. 


The 

Northern 
Electric  and 
Manufacturing 
Company 

GentlemeD 

Please  send  me  FREE,  one  copy 
of  your   100  page,  bound  and  illustrat- 
ed book  on  "How  to  Build  Rural  Tele 
Lines."     236  510 


OU  do  not  need  experience  to  organ- 
ize a  telephone  company  in  your  own 
community,  when  you  have  our 
T)ook.  It  tells  you  exactly  what  you  have 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  All  you  need  to 
do  is  to  follow  the  instructions  that  the 
book  gives  and  then  get  out  and  interest 
your  neighbors.  Whether  you  want  to 
organize  a  mutual  or  a  stock  company, 
the  book  will  tell  you  how. 

You  And  Just  Your 
Own  Friends  Can  Build 
Every  Foot  Of  Line 

BUILDING  your  own  line  keeps  down 
construction  costs.  With  the  help 
we  give  you,  you  do  not  need  to  em- 
ploy expert  linemen.  The  book  explains 
the  last  word  in  line  construction  and 
contains,  in  this  one  chapter  alone,  thirty- 
seven  diagrams  and  illustrations,  showing 
how  to  make  every  kind  of  connection 
necessary,  how  to  route  the  line,  how  to 
put  tlie  fittings  on  the  poles,  how  to  guy 
the  poles,  how  to  place  the  insulators  and 
string  the  wires-  in  fact,  how  to  handle 
every  detail  as  well  as  an  expert  lineman 
can.  On  request,  we  will  also  tell  yuu 
of  your  provincial  regulations,  what  your 
government  requires  and  what  it  will 
do  to  help  you. 

The  Cost  To  Operate 
Your  Own  Line  is  Low 

You  can  readily  understand  that  when 
you  and  your  friends  have  the  entire 
management  in  your  own  hands, 
■ou  can  regulate  the  cost  of  running  the 
In  the  book  we  explain  just  exactly 
what  is  necessary  and  you  can  take  your 
pencil  and  figure  out  how  little  it  will  cost 
you  to  have  a  telephone  on  the  wall  in 
your  own  house. 


Let  Us  Explain  To  You 
How  To  Interest  Your 
Neighbors 

THE  first  step  in  getting  started,  is  to 
enthuse  your  neighbors  and  get  them 
all  in  with  you.  When  you  have 
read  "  How  to  Build  Rural  Telephone 
Lines,"  you  wilUhave  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion at  your  finder  ends  that  will  enable 
you  to  place  positive,  definite  facts  before 
your  friends,  to  enthuse  them  with  the 
idea  of  a  self-maintaining,  community- 
owned  system  and  to  make  everybody 
around  you  anxious  to  help.  All  it  needs  to 
get  a  telephone  system  started,  is  for  some 
one  progressive  man  to  start  the  ball  roll- 
ing. With  the  information  that  we  will 
place  at  your  command,  you  can  get 
everything  organized  in  short  order. 

There  Will  Be  A  Tele- 
phone System  In  Your 
Locality  — Get  Posted 

SOONER  or  later  someone  is  going  to 
start  a  telephone  system  in  your 
community,  just  as  systems  are  toeing 
started  every  day  in  farming  centres 
throughout  the  Dominion.  When  this 
subject  comes  up,  you  will  want  the  full 
particulars  before  you.  Now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  post  yourself.  The  book  tells  you 
everything  and,  if  you  are  interested, 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  free. 
Do  you  care  to  sign  the  coupon  and  send 
it  to  us  now? 


TM 


AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.uhitio 

Muiufacturar  ud  tuppliar  of  all  apparatu*  and  •quipmant  um4  \m 

tha  coBctruclion,  operation  and  maintananca  of    TalaphoB*.    Fif* 

236       Alann  a«d  Eloctric  Railway   Plant*.      AddrcM  o«r  naaraal  bo«M 


^Montreal       Toronto       Winnipeg      Regina      Calgary      Vancouver 
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Progressive  Jones  says: 

"Get  Bumper  Crops  From 
Worn-Out  Soil" 

SCORES,  yes  hundreds,  of  my  farmer 
friends  have  got  bumper  crops  from 
soils  they  thought  were  worn  out.  They 
now  swear  by 


ara 

One  of  them,  A.  Robinson  of  Rosemount,  tells  me  that  he  used  Harab 
Fertilizers  on  potatoes  and  turnips  without  any  manure  on  the  land,  which 
was  very  old  and  poor.  He  got  a  bumper  crop  and  is  more  than  satisfied. 
Another  man,  D.  J.  Ferguson,  got  a  grand  crop  from  very  light  land  that 
had  been  hard  run  by  tenants. 

Friend,  if  you  have  some  poor  land,  some  worn-out  soil,  don't  be  discour- 
aged. Harab  Fertilizers  will  make  that  soil  yield  bumper  crops,  and  make 
you  happy,  or  my  name  isn't  Progressive  Jones. 

Harab  Fertilizers  are  natural  Fertilizers,  manu- 
factured from  blood,  bone,  trimmings,  etc.,  of 
animals  slaughtered  at  the  immense  Harris  Abat- 
toirs. To  these  are  added  Potash  and  just  enough 
quick-acting  Nitrates  and  Superphosphates  to  start 
the  plant  off  with  a  vigorous  growth. 

The  cost  of  using  Harab  Fertilizers  is  small. 
The  results  are  big.  Write  to  The  Harris  Abattoir 
Co.  for  their  booklet.  It  gives  the  information  you 
want  to  know. 

Yours  Jor  bumper  crops 

Progressive  Jones 

The  Harris  Abattoir  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 


Say   you  saw  the  ad.  In  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Our  No.  2696  RuraP  Line  Wall 
Set  (picture  above)  is  unsurpassed 
for  operating  on  heavily  loaded 
lines — Latest  design. 


First  Class,   Rapid 

Telephone  Service 

Means    Prosperity 

—Ask  "Kellogg  Users'' 


We  thoroughly^  believe  n)e   have  the    best 
farm  instrument  on  the  marl^et.     It  contains : 

Generator — 5  Bar,  giant  in  strength.  33  per  cent, 
more  powerful  than  any  other  on  market. 

Transmitter — Standard  Local  and  Long  Distance,  one 
million  in  operation. 

Receiver — Unbreakable-steel,  reinforced  shell  and  cap  if 
specified. 

Ringer — standard  1 600,  rings  clearly  and  distinctly  on 
heavily  loaded  lines. 

Hookswitch — firmly  attached  to  backboard.  Best 
adjustment  of  controlling  spring.  No  trouble  with  friction 
of  parts. 

Cabinet — Quartered  sawed  oak  or  walnut,  finely  finished, 

dovetail  joints. 

Contacts — pure  platinum  in  hookamtch  and  generator. 

You  exchange  managers  who  are  intent  upon 
giving  your  patrons  the  best  service  should  l^noW 
about  our  equipment.    WRITE  US  TO-DA  Y. 


Kellogg    Switchboard    and    Supply    Co. 

Main    Office   and    Factory    CHICAGO 

Canadian  Branches 
Regina,  Sask. — R.  S.  Deering.         -        -        -        Winnipeg — Houston  &  Co. 
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Long  Life 

Added  to 

Fire  Protection 

This  roofing  resists  the  attack  of 
fire — will  not  catch  from  flying  embers 
or  sparks.     Saved  a  barn  when  a  house 
burned  within  30  feet.    It  wears  as  long  as  old- 
fashioned  wooden  shingles.     The  name  is 

NEPONBET 

PARDID  RDaFINEI 

No  Metal  to  Attract  Lightning  or  to  Rust  Out 

You  make  a  direct  saving  when  you  buy  it.  Every  seam 
is  cemented  water  tight  —  no  leaks,  nor  repair  bills,  nor 
damaged  crops.  Poor  stock  and  poor  machinery  are  bad 
investments.     Roofing  of  short  life  is  also  a  bad  investment. 

When  you  buy  NEPDnsET  Paroid  you  are  backed  by 
the  good  judgment  of  Governments,  of  leading  Railways, 
as  well  as  that  of  good  farmers.  Backed  by  years  of  hardest 
wear  in  every  climate.   Write  today  for  dealer's  name  and  new 

Blue  Print  Barn  Plans— FREE 

Plauis  of  barns  that  appeal  to  the  pride  of  every  Canadian  farmer. 
fMEPONSET  Roofings  are  made  in  Canada, 

F.W.  BIRD  &.  SON,    69a  Heintzman  Building,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

'{Ettablishtd  1795) 
WinnipeK  SU  John    N.B.  VaacoaTcr.  B.  C. 
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For  the  Large  Dairy  or  the  Small, 
the  Massey-Harris  Separator 
the  One  to  Buy. 


IS 


If  you  require  a  large  Separator  to  be  driven  by  power,  we  have 
just  what  you  want — and,  if  you  keep  only  a  few  cows  and  want  a 
small  hand  power  machine,  you  will  get  the  same  satisfaction  from  a 
Massey-Harris  of  a  smaller  size. 

Close  Skimming,  Ease  of   Operation  and  Convenience  of 
Handling  are  strong  points  of  this  Separator. 


SKIMS  CLOSE 

Because  it  has 
exceptionally  large 
skimming  surface, 
all  of  which  is  util- 
ized, and  because 
there  are  no  conflict- 
ing currents  of  milk 
and  cream  —  each 
has  clearly  defined 
channels. 


EASY  TO  FILL 

B  ecause    the 
supply  can  is  waist- 
low. 
EASY  TO  TURN 

Because  the 
milk  is  speeded  at 
the  centre  of  the 
Bowl,  and  because 
of  the  scientific  de- 
sign and  mechanical 
construction. 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

Because  every- 
thing is  easy  to  get 
at. 
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FROST  ecWOOD 

BINDERS 

GET  ALL  THE  WHEAT 


Do  you  lose  lodged  crop? 
Does  your  binder  thresh 
your  wheat  out  while 
binding? 


lHE  famous  Frost 
&  Wood  is  so  per- 
fect in  balance  that 
when  down  grain 
is  encountered  the  table 
can  be  readily  tilted  and  the 
reel  thrown  forward  to  pick 
up  lodged  crop.  The  opera- 
tor does  not  have  to  strain  or 
stretch  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments—  every  lever  is  con- 
venient and  easily  adjusted. 
No  matter  how  tangled  the 
straw,  it  is  elevated  smoothly 
and  swiftly.  This  is  because  the 
canvasses  automatically  adjust 
themselves  to  heavyor  light  crop. 
And  on  the  deck  the  straw  is 
sent  to  the  packers  steadily — no 
bunching  or  crowding,  so  ripe 
grain  is  not  threshed  out  of  the 
heads.    From  the  standing  crop  to 
the  sheaf,  Frost  &  Wood  Binders  do  not  waste  any  grain. 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY  Limited 

SMITHS  FALLS 
Montreal  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Sold  in  Western  Canada  and  Western  Ontario  by  the         loo 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  Limited 

BRANTFORD      WINNIPEG 


GET  OUR  BOOK 

SEND  to-day  for  our 
"Binder"  Book,  and 
learn  every  detail  of 
the  Frost  &  Wood  ma- 
chine. The  roller  bear- 
ings mean  speed  and 
light  draft.  The  eccen- 
tric sprocket  means  a 
tightly -bound  sheaf 
without  strain  on  ma- 
chine or  team.  The  per- 
fect elevator  design  pre- 
vents threshing  or 
choking.  The  steel 
framework  is  braced  to 
withstand  rough  land. 
This  is  as  near  an 
ideal  binder  as  you  can' 
buy.  It  has  70  years 
of  skill  and  knowledge 
behind  it. 

Get  the  book  to-day. 
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J  Tire  Rolkd  Flat.iea'Long  | 


ss^2Z2dii:i: 


*   '  i  lugs    Polled    Flat,  252"  Long.      ^  - 


The    illustration    represents    the 
tire  and  lugs  of  a  Hart-Parr  "60" 
1  dnve    wheel,     rolled    flat,    like    a 
ribbon,    with   the  lugs  placed   end 
I  to  end.     In  this  form,  the  tire  is 
'-'  192   in     long   and   the  lugs  252   in. 
long.     The   difference   in   favor   of 
the    lugs    is 
60  in.,  show- 
clearly    that 
they       have 
31%    greater 
surface   con- 
tact. 


Big  Power  Tor  Spring  Work 


The  size  and  quality  of  your  1913  harvest  will  depend 
largely  on  the  start  you  give  your  crops  this  spring.  The 
earlier  the  start,  the  better  the  crops. 

So  this  season,  if  you  have  a  lot  of  spring  plowing  and 
seeding  to  do,  don't  depend  on  horses.  Don't  start  with  the  odds  against  you,  and 
realize,  too  late,  that  your  power  supply  is  sadly  over-taxed  and  inadequate.  You  need 
big,  dependable  power  all  year  'round,  but  you  need  it  most  in  spring.  You  get  it,  too, 
if  you  own  a 


Hart-R^rr  Oil  Tractor 


It  furnishes  you  the  combined  power  of  5  men  and  15  to  30  horses.  It  will  plow  25  to  30 
acres  a  day,  full  plow  depth.  Work  day  and  night  and  plow  50  to  60  acres  daily.  If  it's  sod  to 
break  or  stubble  to  plow,  with  a  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractor  you  can  jump  right  into  your  spring 
work  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  to  plow,  and  stay  with  it  until  every  furrow  is  turned  and 
the  last  seed  safely  in  its  bed.  The  tractor  does  each  operation  in  quick  succession,  without 
delay.  Perfect  plowing  and  a  seed  bed,  ideal  for  seed  germination  and  growth,  result.  You 
finish  weeks  ahead  of  your  neighbor  who  plows  with  horses.  And  this  early  start  may  mean 
the  difiEerence  between  profit  and  loss  when  your  crops  finally  reach  the  elevator. 

FIRST  ON  THE  JOB  IN  SPRING. 

Unlike  tractors  with  smooth-tired  drive  wheels,  fitted  with  wedge-shaped  lugs,  a  Hart-Parr 
Tractor  doesn't  cut  into  the  ground  and  dot  it  with  a  network  of  small  holes,  with  hard  packed 
soil  between.  The  drive  wheels  are  equipped  with  wonderful  wave-formed  lugs  which  afford 
31  per  cent,  greater  surface  contact  than  any  other  form  of  lug.     (See  illustration  No.  2.) 

These  lugs  clean  perfectly  in  soft  ground  and  afford  a  bulldog  grip  without  injuriously 
packing  the  soil  They  do  not  chop  up  the  ground,  but  roll  over  it.  Harrows,  drills,  discs, 
•  etc.,  cut  the  lug  marks  at  right  angles  and  thoroughly  stir  up  the  soil,  leaving  it  in  fine  condi- 
tion. These  lugs  really  enable  a  Hart-Parr  Tractor  to  work  on  ground  so  soft  that  it  would 
force  other  tractors  to  stand  idle  for  many  days;  in  fact,  you  can  put  this  "Modern  Farm 
Horse"  to  work  as  soon  as  spring  opens  up. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  features  that  make  Hart-Parr  Oil  Tractors  the  best  tractor 
value  on  the  market. 

FARMERS!  INVESTIGATE  THIS  BEST  OF  ALL  TRACTORS  AND  BEST 

OF  ALL  SERVICE. 

We  want  to  send  our  brand  new  catalogue  and  other  literature  to 
every  Canadian  farmer  who  ought  to  do  tractor  farming,  but  is  still 
using  horses.  We  want  them  to  know  why  our  tractors  operate  success- 
fully on  cheapest  kerosene.  We  want  them  to  learn  of  the  advantages 
of  our  oil-cooled  engine.  We  want  to  show  how  our  expert  service 
really  serves ;  how  our  quick  delivery  of  repairs  protects  against  serious  j^'  0^  '^ 

delays   and   loss.  ^  '--^  *^ 

Write  to-day  for  your  share  of  this  literature. 


HART-PARR  COMPANY 

42  Main  St.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

1626  8th  Ave..  Regina  and  67  West  23rd  St..  Saskatoon.  Sask. 

THE  CHAPIN:C0.*      ^ 

335  8th  Ave.  West,  Calgary.    Alberta 
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You  would  be  comfortable 


with  a  "Sovereign 


99 


If  your  home  is  not  comfortably 
heated  this  wintry  weather,  take  a 
note  of  it  now  and  resolve  to  make 
an  improvement  in  the  Spring. 

The  modern  method  of  heating  is  by 
the  hot  water  system,  and  the 
''Sovereign''  is  the  most  efficient, 
economical  and  substantial  of  the 
several  makes  of  boilers  that  time 
has  proved  to  be  the  most  reliable. 

Consult  us  about  your  heating  plans.  Most  of  your  time, 
during  the  winter  season,  is  spent  indoors,  and  as  the  heating 
of  your  houses  affects  the  air  you  breathe,  the  matter  of  house 
heating  is  something  that  should  receive  very  particular 
attention. 

TAYLOR-FORBES  tfZ'.^r^ 

Makers  of  "Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators 
HEAD  OFFICE  AND  FOUNDRIES: 

GUELPH       -        CANADA 

BRANCHES  AND  AGENTS  IN  ALL  CITIES 


Thousands 
and  Thousands 
of  Canadians 


Know  This 
Trade  Mark 


DO    YOU? 


^  The  above  Trade  Mark  represents  an  institution  that  has  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  Canada  and  is  itself  peculiar  to  Canadians,  who  have  for  over 
sixty  years  been  buying-  A.R.C.  Brand  Gloves,  Mitts,  Mocassins,  and  Sheepskin 
Coats. 

^  We  are  still  adding-  to  our  already  large  factory,  because  we  are  making  new 
friends  each  year  and  retaining  the  old.  Our  old  friends  have  been  getting 
sixty  years 'solid  comfort  and  warmth  from  A.R.C.  goods  and  our  new  friends 
liave  the  benefit  of  our  sixty  years'  experience. 

^  Our  continued  success  is  due  to  the  fact  that  A.R.C.  Goods  give  satisfaction, 
service  and  comfort — value  for  value.  Made  in  Canada  to  suit  Canadian 
conditions.  We  wish  to  introduce  A.R.C.  goods  to  our  new  Canadian  friends 
that  they,  too,  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  Clark's  goods. 

Look  for  the  Trade  Mark  A.R.C.  on  gloves,  mitts,  moccasins,  sheep  lined,  corduroy, 
duck  and  leather  reversible  coats,  sheep  lined  driving  sox,  working  and  out  shirts. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER. 

A.  R.  CLARKE  &  CO.,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 

SASKATOON  CALGARY 


VANCOUVER 


TwtNTY  CENTS  A  COPY  TWO   DOLLARS   A  YEAFi. 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

I^  IMLT  ErO 
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Fairy  Soap 


<LYou 
cannot 
judge  the 
quality  of 
Fairy  Soap 
by  its  price. 
We  put  into  it  the 
best  oils  and  fats 
obtainable,  and  the 
only  thing  we  could  add 
—  if  we  were  to  sell  it 
at  25  cents— would  be 
high-priced   per- 
fumes, which  would 
lend  nothing  to  the 
quality  or  efficiency. 

<LFairy  is  the  only 
white,  floating  soap 
that  is  made  in  the 
oval  shape,  and  this 
alone  makes  it  far 
more  desirable  than 
the  old-fashioned 
oblong  bars. 

<LFor  the  toilet  and 
bath,  there's  no  soap 
so  good  as  Fairy. 

THE 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK 

COMPANY 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


Have  You  a. 

Little'Fairy 

inYourHome?' 
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You  Can  Equip  Your  Horse  Stable  Like 
This  at  a  Very  Low  CostH  ♦P^H 


The  BT  Iron  Horse  Stable  Fittings  will  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  and  durability. 
If  you  use  BT  Iron  Stall  Partitions  and  Iron  Stall  Posts,  you  will  have  a  stable  that 
you  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  your  stable  will  look  well,  not  alone 
when  finished,  but  for  years  to  come. 

BT  HORSE  STABLE  FITTINGS 


THE   BT    IRON    STAI^Ii    GUARDS 

are  made  of  %-inch  iron  rods  secured  in  a 
heavy  frame.  They  allow  the  sunlight  to  flood 
every  corner  of  the  stable,  thus  adding  greatly 
to  the  brightness  and  appearance.  They  can- 
not be  broken  or  in  any  way  disfigured  by  the 
horses.  Once  in  place  they  never  need  repair- 
ing. 

BT  IRON  STAIili  POSTS 

add  greatly  to  the  durability  of  the  stable.  No 
amount  of  battering   will  disfigure  them. 


THE  BT  IRON  STAL.L.  POSTS  are  grooved  to 
receive  the  stall  partitions,  and  so  save  much 
time  in   constructing  the  stable. 

THE  BT  IRON  FEED  RACKS  AND 
ADJUSTABLE  MANGERS 

allow  the  dust  to  escape  from  the  hay.  We 
make  open  and  closed  mangers  in  a  variety  of 
different  designs.  They  can  be  adjusted  for 
different   widths    of  mangers. 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUE. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  get  our  catalogue  and 
prices,  and  find  how  cheaply  you  can  equip 
your  stable  with  up-to-date  Iron  FITTINGS. 


We  also  make  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions    Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  Waterbowls. 

WRITE   FOR  OUR  CATALOG  ''G,"  WHICH 
DESCRIBES  OUR  DIFFERENT  LINES 

BEATTY  BROS.,  Ltd.,  Fergus.,  Ont. 
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The  Time  To  Paint  Is  N«w 

Painting  is  important,  not  only  because  it  makes  your  buildings  look  better 
and  so  raises  their  value,  but  more  important  because  it  protects  them  from 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  weather.    A  few  dollars  spent  in  paint  occasionally, 
saves  many  dollars  spent  in  repairs  or  new  buildings  later  on. 

Look  over  this  list  and  see  what  you  need  this  spring  to  put  your  property 
in  good  shape. 

SWP — Sherwin  Williams  Paint  (Prepared)  for  buildings.  You  will  find  SWP  on  the 
homes  of  prosperous  farmers,  because  they  know  it  is  the  best  paint  value  their 
money  can  buy. 

S-W  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint  for  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  tools  and  wagons. 

S-W  Buggy  Paint  gives  a  finish  that  protects  your  rigs  from  the  wear  and  tear  they 
are  put  to. 

S-W  Varnish  Stain  and  S-W  Family  Paint  for  brightening  up  furniture  and  wood-work 
about  the  house. 

THERE  IS  A  SHERWIN-WiUIAMS  AGENT  IN  YOUR  TOWN 

Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  &Varni$hes 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  Montreal, Toronto.Wmmpeg, Vancouver 
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Your  Best  Shopping 
Guide 

CUPPOSE  there  were  no  advertisements — what  a  worrying 

task  shopping  would  be !    Think  how  you  would  miss  the 

helpful  information  that  now  guides  you   to   select   the  best 

goods,  and  to  know  the  shops  where  they  can  be  best  obtained. 

How  difficult  to  make  up  your  shopping  list  without  first  knowing  some- 
thing about  the  goods  you  need,  or  the  store  that  sells  them !  Your  shopping 
would  be  all  experiment.  You  would  pay  out  a  lot  of  money  during  the  slow 
process  of  learning  by  experience  how  to  avoid  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Continued  on  Page  6. 
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Have  You 
Figured  It  Out? 


that  nil  successful  people  have  one  thing 
in  common  —  industry  —  and  those  who 
would  be  successful  to-day  must  be  indus- 
trious, applying  their  spare  moments  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Industrious  in 
work,  industrious  in  play,  not  too  much  of 
one  or  the  other,  but  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  each.  Industry  can  be  misapplied — 
scattered.  Concentrate  in  your  study;  for 
business  success  take  a  course  in  a  rel  able 
school— THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL  can 
give  you  the  required  training  which  will 
help  you  to  become  successful  Specialists 
in  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography. 

Write  for  our  Prospectus, 
containing:  full  detailed  in- 
formation, sent  to  you  on 
receipt  of  a  post  card. 

THE  KENNEDY  SCHOOL 

570  Bloor  Street  West        -        -        Toronto 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  itmc- 
ture,  and  wr'ting  of  the  Short  •Story,  taught  by 
J.  Ber?  Esenwein.  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professors  in  Harvard,  Brown.Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.  250-page  catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 
The  ITome  Correapondenee  Scbool 
l>ept.  QS3,  Springfield,  Ilfa«>s. 


WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open  paying  from  $1,000.00  to 
$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  froni  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placed  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  pood  positions  open.    Address  Dept.    g 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  AaSOCIATION 
806  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


Safe  Investments 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada  Is  the  recog- 
nized authority  on  Canadian  investments. 

Each  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing stocks  and  real  estate  conditions. 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
Is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  investments.  Write  for 
sample  copy  and  special  subscription  offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
TORONTO 


MUSIC 

TAUGHT  FREE 

HOME  INSTRUCTION 

Special  Offer  to  Our  Readers 


In  order  to  advertise  and  introduce  their 
home  study  music  lessons  in  every  local- 
ity, the  International  Institute  of  Music 
of  New  York  will  give  free  to  our  readers 
a  complete  course  of  instruction  for  either 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar, 
Banjo,  'Cello,  Brass  Instruments  or  Sight 
Singing.  In  return  they  simply  ask  that 
you  recommend  their  Institute  to  your 
friends  after  you  learn  to  play. 

You  may  not  know  one  note  from  an- 
other; yet,  by  their  wonderfully  simple 
and  thorough  method,  you  can  soon  learn 
to  play.  If  you  are  an  advanced  player 
you  will  receive  special  instruction. 

The  lessons  are  sent  weekly.  They  are 
so  simple  and  easy  that  they  are  recom- 
mended to  any  person  or  little  child  who 
can  read  English.  Photosrraphs  and  draw- 
ingrs  make  everything  plain.  Under  the 
Institute's  free  tuition  offer  you  will  be 
asked  to  pay  only  a  very  small  amount 
(averajrinar  14  cents  a  week")  to  cover  post- 
age and  the  necessary  sheet  music. 

No  one  should  overlook  this  wonderful 
offer.  Tell  your  friends  about  it — show 
this  article  to  them. 

The  International  Institute  has  success- 
fully taught  others  and  can  successfully 
teach  you,  even  if  you  know  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  about  music.  The  les- 
sons make  everything  clear. 

Write  to-day  for  the  free  booklet  which 
explains  everything.  It  will  convince  you 
and  cost  you  nothing.  Address  your  let- 
ter or  postal  card  to  International  Insti- 
tute of  Music,  98  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  498-B, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertlsementg. 
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AdTertisinir 
Section 


Your  Best  Shopping  Guide — continued 

Thanks  to  the  high  standard  of  present-day  Advertising,  no  person  needs 
to  shop  at  random.  The  advertising  columns  of  a  magazine  give  you  just  the 
information  you  require  to  make  your  best  selection  of  goods  or  store.  Leisurely, 
in  the  comfort  of  your  own  home,  you  can  plan  and  decide  updn  the  purchases 
in  view. 

Magazine  advertisements  are  the  finger-posts  on  the  road  to 
right  buying.  They  are  quick  and  safe  guides  to  the  places 
and  goods  most  worthy  of  your  patronage. 

Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available  through 
any  recognized  Canadian  advertising  agency,  or  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association,  Room  503  Lumsden 
Bldg.,  Toronto.  Enquiry  involves  no  obligation  on  your  part — 
so  write,  if  interested. 


Buyers'  Directory     continued 


HEATING     SYSTEMS. 


Canadian    Heating   &    Ventil- 
ating Co 149 

Smart,  The  Jas.  Mfg.  Co 129 

Stewart,  Jas.,  Mfg.  Co 148 

Taylor    Forbes    Co.,    Ltd.    ...  177 

HOUSEHOI.D  EQUIPMENT 

Cudahy  lacking  Co 129 

Cummer-Dowswell,    Ltd 150 

Dominion  Utilities  Co 147 

Dominion   Sales   Corporation.  ,162 
Fairbaok,  The  N.  K.   Co.    ... 
Johnson-Richardson   Co.   Ltd. 

128  146 

Nagle,  H.,  &  Co 146 

Onward  Mfg.  Co 152 

Pugsley  Dingman  &  Co 128 

Sapho  Mfg.  Co 146 

Western   Clock  Co 125 

Williams,  R.  H.,  &  Sons   ....  133 


I.IVE    STOCK. 


Rutherford,  J.  H. 

James,  F.  G 

Shoemaker,  C.  C. 


152 
160 
164 


MISCEI.I.ANEOUS. 


Berlin   Specialty   Co 137 

Dominion       FJxhibition       o  f 

Brandon 136 

Dorn,  J.  C 155  156 

Extermino    Chemical    Co.    ...  124 

Farmer's  Cement  Tile  Co 164 

Hall-Borchert     Dress    Form 

Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 150 

Indian    Curio    Co 162 

Miller-Hoefer   Co 131 

Minard's   Liniment    154 


Northrop    Lyman    &    Co 154 

Wilson.    L.    A 146 

Sanol    Mfg.    Co 154 

Rawleigh    Medicine   Co 137 

Warren,    Homer    Co 137 

MUSIC. 

Newcombe  Piano  Co 149 

Nordheimer  Piano  Co 145 


NURSERY  STOCK  AND   SEEDS. 

Auburn    Nurseries,   Limited..  124 

Brant  Seed  Co. 160 

Canadian    Nursery   Co.,   Ltd..   154 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson  162 

Hewer  Seed  Co.    162 

Keith,  Geo.,  &  Sons   133 

Merry  weather,    H.,    &    Sons, 

Ltd 153 

Potterson,  Wylde  &  Co 153 

Ottawa  Nurseries   130 

Rennie,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd 156 

PIPES    AND    tobaccos! 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co 123 

Reynolds,   R.  J.,  Co 127 

PAINTS,   VARNISHES,    STAINS, 
ETC. 

Jamiesou,  R.  C,  &  Co 152 

Sherwin-Williams  Co 2 

POULTRY,    INCUBATORS    AND 
HATCHING    EGGS. 

Rutherford,  J.  H I5i> 

Alberta    Incubator   Co j55 

Wisconsin    Incubator   Co.    ...  160 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co 162 


Shoemaker,  C.  C,  Co 164 

Gunn,    Langlois   «&    Co.,    Ltd.   166 


ROOFING    BIATERIAIiS. 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd 170 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co 173 


STOCK   FOODS. 

International    Stock    Food    Co. 
Prntt  Food  Co.,  Ltd 156 


REAIi   ESTATE. 

Bell   &   Burke    143 

Bennett.    T.    J 138 

Brown,   A.    F 138 

Dept.    of    Colonization    142 

Gayraan,  Melvin  «&  Co 138 

Ingram,  W.  M 138 

LaB.iume,   F.   H 142 

McWilliams  &   Ritchie    143 

Oakes-Gray   Realty  Co.    ..140  141 
Texas  Gulf  Realty  Co 139 


STABLE    EQUIPMENT. 

Beatty   Bros 1 

Crumb,   Wallace   B .T3'.» 


^VEARING   APPAREIi. 

Arlington    Co.    of    Can.,    Ltd.  145 

Clarke,   A.   K.,   Co 

Monarch    Knitting   Co.,    Ltd..  150 
Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian 

Co 146 

Robinson   Sales   Co 164 

Smith  DEutiemont  Co.,   Ltd.  150 
Steel   Shoe   Co 124 


It  is  to   your  advantage  to   mention   Farmer's   Magazine. 
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FARMER^S  MAGAZINE 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
-^^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting-,  etc. ,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Pag*  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D.pt.48o       Springfield,  Mass. 


liANGCAGE    PILLS.— "I    like 
your  method  the  more  I  study 

it,    and    I    think    your    way    of 

uddiug  to  one's  vocabulary  is  even  better  than 
sugar-coated  language  pills."— D.  C.  A.,  Hartney, 
Man, 

If  you  wish  to  learn  a  language  for  SCHOOL  or 
for  LIFE,  use  the  DE  BRISAY  METHOD. 

Latin,   French,   German,   Spanish,   by  mail. 
L'ACADEMIE    DE    BRISAY,  416    Bank    St.,  Ottawa. 


The   Open   Door   to    Success 

This  phrase  is  aptly  suited  to  SHAW'S 
BUSINESS  AND  SHORTHAND  SCHOOLS 
which  have  been  the  means  of  starting  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women 
on  the  road  to  successful  careers. 
This  is  your  open  door  of  oppor 
tunity. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  which 
Gives  Full  Particulars  of  Eacli 
Course.     Send  a  Post  Card  to 

W.   H.  SHAW,  President 

HEAD  OFFICES  :  YONGE  AND  GERRARD  STS 


BUILDING  SUCCESS 

ON  A  SURE  FOUNDATION 


Specialized  Training  is 
the  best  foundation  for 
any  young  man  or  woman 
who  desires  the  successful 
career  in  business  life  or 
in  any  other  calling.  This 
Is  a.  day  of  intense  busi- 
ness methods  and  they 
who  would  succeed  must 
specialize. 

The  business  training 
we  give  our  students  is 
always  abreast  of  the 
time,  enabling  our  stu- 
dents to  successfully  cope 
with  problems  upon  which 
so  many  others  fail.  Our 
training  will  secure  more 
lucrative   positions. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive 
Boolilet  Wliich  Explains 
in  Detail  How  We  Have 
Helped  Otliers  and  How 
AVe  Can  Help  You — Send 
for  It  Now. 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.C.A.   BLDQ.,   YONGE  ST.,  TOEONTO,   ONT. 


MORE 


Good  Paying  Positions 

are  offered  us  than  we  have  graduates  to  fill. 
We  give  individual  instruction  which  enables 
our  students  to  graduate  quickly  and  assures 
progress  to  backward  students.  Qualify  for 
one  of  these  good  positions.  Winter  Term 
begins   January  2nd. 

WRITE  TO  DAY  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DOMINION  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

J.  V.  MITCHELL.  B.A..  PrincipaL 


Talking  to  the  Point 


CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  get  right  down  to  the  point  at  issue.  If 
you  want  something,  say  so  in  a  few  well-chosen  words.  Eeaders 
like  that  sort  of  straight-from-the-shoulder-talk,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  condensed  ads.  are  so  productive  of  the  best  kind  of 
results. 

CLASSIFIED  WANT  ADS.  are  always  noticed.  They  are  read  by 
wide-awake,  intelligent  dealers,  who  are  on  the  lookout  for  favorable 
opportunities  to  fill  their  requirements. 

TRY  A  CONDENSED  AD.  IN  THIS  PAPER. 


It  is  to   your  advantage  to  mention    Farmer's   Magazine. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  ideal  medium  for  classified  advertisinff  that  is  not  purely  local  in  character  is  the  standard 
magazine  with  a  national  circulation.  AdvertisinK  in  the  Classified  Department  of  Farme/>'s 
Magazine  will  be  read  throughout  all  parts  of  Canada  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  Rates  Five 
Cents  per  word  per  insertion. 


REPRESENTATIVES     WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additional  arrangements  for  representation  In  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147   University   Ave.,   Toronto,   Ont.  (tf) 

HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM  —  ALMOST  ANYONE  CAN 
learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  cent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow  St.,  Peoria,   111.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 

POULTRY. 

SUCCESSFUL    LESSONS    IN    POULTRY    RAISING 

— Twenty  complete  lessons.     The  successful  Poultry 
Booli.     Treatise  on  care  of  domestic  fowls,  sent  free 
on  request.     O.  Rolland,  Sole  agent,  Des  Moines  In- 
cubator  Department  25.    P.O.   Box  2363.   Montreal. 
(3c) 

INDIAN     RUNNER     DUCKS,    PROLIFIC     LAYERS 

of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cozy  Nook  Duck  Farm, 
North  Hatley.  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 

WHAT  EACH  SECTION  NEEDS  IS  A  CENTRAL 
custom  hatchery,  where  one  man  hatches  eggs  for 
everybody,  cheaper  and  better.  Start  the  hatchery 
this  spring,  and  your  customers  will  raise  more 
poultry  and  eggs  to  supply  the  market,  instead  of 
Importing  them.  Write  for  our  free  Custom  Hatch- 
ing book,  Dept.  B,  Canadian  Incubator  Co.,  Limit- 
ed, 252  Bay   St.,   Toronto,  Ont.  (4) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  Industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building,    Calgary,    Canada.  (tf) 

MOTION  PICTURE   PLAYS. 

$50  TO  $100  WEEKLY  WRITING  MOVING  Pic- 
ture plays.  You  can  write  them.  We  show  you 
how.  Demand  greater  than  supply.  Experience  or 
literary  ability  unnecessary.  Your  ideas  are  valu- 
able. Turn  them  into  dollars.  Send  for  free  book 
of  valuable  information  and  special  prize  offer. 
Chicago  Photo-playwright  College,  Box  278  CF,  Chi- 
cago^  (5c) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A  LIVE  SALES  MANAGER  TO  TAKE 
charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Maga' 
zine,   Toronto. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MARRY  RICH— HUNDREDS  ANXIOUS  TO  MAR- 
ry.  Descriptions  and  photos  free.  The  Unity,  Sta. 
D,   Grand    Rapids,   Mich.  (3) 

HORSES,    COWS,     DOGS    OR    CATS— SEND    ONE 

cent  stamp  for  book  by  Dr.  Daniels,  with  particulars 
of   treatment.     Thos.    Reid,   304   B.    T.    Bank    Bldg., 

Montreal.  (3) 

AGENTS    WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED— FOR  STAPLE  ARTICLE. 
Sells  like  wildfire.  Send  10c  for  sample  and  terms. 
Muncey  Supply  Co.,  Muncey,  Ontario,  Can.    Dept.  D. 

(5) 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

CHEMISTRY   OF  THE  FARM.     BY   R.  WARRING- 

tou,  F.O.S.  Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  in  he  most  popular  manner  possible, 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
providing  a  manual  for  those  not  having  time  to 
systematically  study  chemistry  and  its  relations 
to  operations  on  the  farm.  120  pages,  5x7  inches. 
Cloth,  ipi.oe.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub. 
Co.,  143   University   Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  first  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  dis- 
cusses the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from 
the  birth  of  the  cuif  until  it  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
in  life,  whether  on  the  block  or  at  the  pail.  The  book 
is  handsomely  printed  on  tine  paper,  from  large, 
clear  type.  Fully  illustrated.  5V2xa  inches.  4yti 
pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $2.00.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
AiacLeau   Pub.  Co.,  143   University   Ave.,   Toronto. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CORN.  BY  PROF.  V.  M.  SHOE- 
smith.  A  most  helpful  book  to  all  farmers  and  stu- 
dents interemed  in  the  selection  and  improvement 
of  corn.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs, 
all  of  which  carry  their  own  slory  and  contribute 
their  part  in  making  pictures  and  text  matter  a 
clear,  concise  and  inieiestiug  study  of  corn.  Illus- 
trated. 5x7  inches.  100  pages.  Cloth.  Price,  net, 
$0.50.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

CELERY  CULTURE.   BY  W.  R.  BEATTIE.   A 

practical  guide  for  beginners  and  a  standard  refer- 
ence of  great  interest  to  persons  already  engaged 
in  celery  growing.  It  contains  many  illustrations 
giving  a  clear  conception  of  the  practical  side  of 
celery  culture.  The  work  is  complete  in  every  detail, 
from  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  a  window- box  in  the 
house  for  early  plants,  to  the  handling  and  market- 
ing of  celery  in  carload  lots.  Fully  iliustrated. 
150  pages.  5x7  inches.  Cioth,  $0.50.  Technical  Book 
Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

THE  FARMER'S  VETERINARIAN.  BY  CHARLES 
William  Burkett.  This  book  abounds  in  helpful 
suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the  most 
successful  treatment  of  ills  and  accidents,  and  disease 
troubles.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
farm  slock;  conainiug  brief  and  popular  advice  on 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  com- 
mon aliments  and  the  care  and  management  of  stock 
when  sick.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  cuutaiuiug  a 
number  of  half-tone  insert  illustrations  and  a  great 
many  drawings  picturing  diseases,  their  symptoms 
and  familiar  attitudes  assumed  by  farm  animals 
when  affected  with  disease,  and  presents,  for  the 
first  time,  a  plain,  practical  and  satisfactory  guide 
for  farmers  who  are  interested  in  the  common  dis- 
eases of  the  farm.  Illustrated.  5x7  inches.  288 
pages.  Cloth.  Net,  $1.50.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERYBODY.  BY 
S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants 
of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  gives  a  wide 
range  of  designs,  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up 
to  $8,000,  and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town 
residences.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been 
tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  every  article  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  each  article  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected  or  the  design  made. 
Profusely   illustrated.     243   pages.     5x7.     Cloth. $1.00 


Say  you  saw  tbe  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Study  Your  1913  Investments 

Have  You  Invested  in  Real  Estate,  Bonds  or  Stocks? 
Are  You   Interested  in  Canadian  Industrial   De- 
velopment and  General  Business  Conditions? 
Are  You  Watching  the  Money-Market? 

The 

Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

Is  read  from  coast  to  coast  by  successful  Investors,  Business  and 
Financial  Men  who  require  a  weekly  digest  of  the  important  de- 
velopments in  Canadian  Investments  and  Conditions.  The  Post  is 
Concise  in  Form,  Independent  in  Policy  and  National  in  Scope. 

The  service  of  the  Post's  Investor's  Information  Bureau  is 

free  to  Subscribers.  Questions  regarding  financial  matters  are 
answered  by  special  letter. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

PUBLISHED  IN  TORONTO,  SATURDAYS 

$3.00  PER  ANNUM 


The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 

''The  Canadian  Newspaper  for  investors" 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Regina  Vancouver 

London,  Eng.  Chicago  New  York  Paris,  France 


Say*  yon  saw  the  ad.    in  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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Section 


We  Depend  on  You 


for  assistance  in  making  every  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  a  leader  of  its  kind. 
No  farmer's  journal  can  grow  without  the  readers'  hearty  sympathy  and  active 
support.  You  believe  that  Farmer's  Magazine  is  a  magazine  that  is  a  credit  to 
agriculture,  that  it  puts  on  the  library  table  a  magazine  that  dignifies  agricul- 
ture, that  ennobles  the  work  of  the  boy  and 'girl  in  the  rural  home,  that  en- 
courages the  busy  farmer  with  its  ways  for  money-making  and  for  improved 
methods.  You  certainly  do.  Hundreds  of  readers  told  us  this  and  have  wished 
us  success  in  our  work.  But  we  want  you  to  help  further.  Tell  your  neighbor 
that  this  magazine  should  be  in  his  home.  He  can  get  it  easily.  Just  drop  a 
card  for  our  rates  to  new  subscribers.  \ 

A  Sunshine  Factory  in  March 

is  what  you  will  call  this  issue.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  What  do  you  want  to 
find  in  the  magazine?  Have  you  any  photos  that  we  could  use?  Can  you  not 
help  the  future  issues  to  be  bright?  ■  ', 

Be  friendly  with  the  editor  and  write  him  as  a  friend  now. 

Five  Dollars  for  a  Cover  Photo 

Do  you  like  the  new  covers  of  the  magazine"?  It  is  hard  to  get  good  and 
suitable  photos  for  reproduction.  To  anyone  sending  us  in  a  photo  that  would 
make  a  suitable  front  cover,  we  will  pay  the  sum  of  $5.  Provided  we  do  not  use 
your  photo  for  this  purpose,  and  should  use  it  in  the  body  of  the  magazine,  we 
will  pay  you  your  regular  rates  therefor.  In  all  cases  your  letter  will  receive 
our   careful   consideration    and   reply.     Try  it. 

We  also  want  articles  that  tell  how  you  made  money  in  any  one  department 
of  farm  work.  Send  the  story  in  with  its  photos.  You  can  earn  a  good  day's 
pay  and  do  our  readers  good  service.  Above  all,  show  your  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  this  high-class  magazine,  by  sending  in  two  new  subscribers  and  thus 
get  your  own  free. 
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PATRIOTISM  fFITH  HONOR 

''It  is  worth  while  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  great 
country,  but  size  alone  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
country  great.  A  country  must  be  great  in  its 
ideals;  it  must  be  great-hearted;  it  must  be  noble; 
it  must  despise  and  reject  all  smallness  and  mean- 
ness; it  must  be  faithful  to  its  work;  it  must  keep 
the  faith  of  treaties;  it  must  be  faithful  to  its  mis- 
sion of  civilization  in  order  that  it  shall  be  truly 
great.  It  is  because  we  believe, that  of  our  country 
that  we  are  proud,  aye,  that  the  .alien  with  the  first 
step  of  his  foot  upon  our  soil  is  proud  to  be  a  part 
of  this  great  democracy!' 

— Hon.  Elihu  Root,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  on 
the  debate  on  the  Panama  Canal  Tolls. 
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THE  BOY  IN  AGRICULTURE 


Note: — Here  is  something  new.  The  importance  of  the  Boy  in  Agriculture  has 
never  been  properly  estimated  in  Canada.  After  the  writer  had  been  asked  to  handle 
this  subject,  a  speaker  at  the  Corn  Show  in  Essex  a  few  weeks  ago,  made  a  plea  for 
fuller  work  among  the  farm  boys.  We  believe  that  our  agricultural  departments 
will  yet  devote  more  of  their  educational  work  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  McGilli- 
eudy  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  on  the  lecture  platform. — Editor. 


By  Thomas  McGillicuddy 


IN  agriculture,  the  boy  has  arrived.  He 
has  been  a  long  time  coming.  His  way 
has  been  as  tortuous  as  that  of  a  wild 
grapevine,  and  at  times  his  reluctant 
steps  lagged  distressingly. 

To  bring  the  boy  into  general  agri- 
cultural work  and  study,  all  manner  of 
efforts  have  been  made.  He  has  been 
fcullied  and  bribed,  cuffed  and  coaxed, 
pinched  and  patted,  whipped  and 
wheedled;  yet  scarcely  a  foot  has  he 
voluntarily  gone  forward  until  very  re- 
cently. 

He  at  one  time  was,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, held  by  the  nose,  while  nauseous 
doses  of  a  text-book  of  forbidding  termin- 
ologies relating  to  agricultural  chemistr3% 
botany,  and  biology  were  forced  down  his 
unwilling  throat,  in  order  to  give  him  a 
taste  and  enthusiasm  for  farming. 

Yet,  the  boy  has  actually  arrived  in 
agriculture,  open-eyed,  open-hearted, 
and  open-handed :  open-eyed,  for  he  is 
looking  upon  a  farm  life  in  a  new  light ; 
open-minded,  because  he  is  now  regard- 
ing agricultural  instruction  with  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding;    open-handed, 


for  he  is  ready,  even  eager,  to  seize  hold 
of  the  hoe  handle  and  wield  it  as 
proudly  as  if  it  were  a  field  marshal's 
baton.  And  a  field  marshal,  indeed, 
the  boy  on  the  farm  is  destined  to  be, 
rdbeit  not  one  who  will  leave  the  land 
bare  and  barren,  and  men  maimed  or 
missing,  after  a  desolating  war;  but, 
rather,  as  one  who,  mastering  the  secrets 
of  the  soil  and  its  cultivation,  and  of 
plant  and  animal  life,  gathers  his  forces 
together  in  a  campaign  whose  victory 
means  smiling  and  productive  fields, 
and  a  vigorous,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented humanity. 

Early  methods  of  imparting  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  the  boy  were 
more  or  less  a  failure  because  they 
largely  lacked  that  most  important  of 
all  things  in  teaching  known  as  ''the 
point  of  contact."  There  was  too  much 
book  and  not  enough  boy  in  the  mind 
of  the  pedagogues.  They  were  un- 
wisely endeavoring  to  interest  him  in 
agriculture  at  the  very  beginning  by 
forcing  him  to  memorize  a  lot  of  learn- 
ed and    (to   him)    rather  meaningless 
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phrases.  It  was  the  old  story  of  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  Or,  to  change 
the  figure,  the  system  resembled  a  Chi- 
nese dinner,  which  starts  with  the  des- 
sert and  ends  with  the  soup;  l)ut,  unfor- 
tunately, in  this  case  many  of  the  nuts 
were  too  hard  for  the  boy  to  crack. 
The  new  methods  of  interesting  the  boy 
in  farming,  as  will  be  described  further 
on,  make  him  so  enthusiastic  in  his 
work  that  he  will  hunt  for  definitions 
and  analysis  on  his  own  account.  And 
when  the  boy  reaches  for  the  book  of 
his  own  accord  he  is  very  likely  to  read 
it  to  profit. 

Ex-Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  of  Wis- 
consin, personally  known  to  hundreds 
of  Canadian  dairymen,  in  an  introduc- 
tion to  'Tirst  Principles  of  Agricul- 
ture,'^  said  the  following  very  plain 
words  in  relation  to  rural  pedagogy  as 
practised  up  to  very  recent  years: 

''Our  teachers,  even  in  the  country  dis- 
trict schools,  unwittingly  educate  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  away  from  the  farm.  If 
they  seek  to  inspire  in  them  ambition  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  they  say,  of  encouraging  them  to 
'rise  in  the  world.'  We  must  take  hold 
of  the  children  of  our  farmers  in  their 
home  schools,  and  there  show  them  that  the 
problems  of  the  farm  are  great  enough  to 
enlist   all  the   brain  power  they   can   sum- 


mon. 


Mr.  Avern  Pardee,  Legislative  Lib- 
rarian, at  Toronto,  recently  discussing 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  the  boy  on 
the  farm,  half  cynically  remarked  to 
the  writer  that  the  cure  for  tlie  trouble 
could  be  prescribed  in  four  words: 
''Close  the  High  Schools."  This  rather 
radical  opinion  he  endeavored  to  justify 
by  claiming  that  these  secondary  schools 
were  educating — or,  rather  half -educat- 
ing— too  many  farm  lads  from  the  land, 
and  these  should  not  be  maintained  by 
the  State. 

But  this  somewhat  Carlylian  dictum, 
good,  perhaps,  as  touching  former  con- 
ditions, loses  its  force  considerably  in 
the  light  of  recent  advances  in  agricul- 
tural pedagogy.  For  it  happens  that 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
and  Agriculture  have  at  last  awakened 
not  only  to  the  needs,  but  also  to  the 
capacity,  of  the  boy  in  agriculture,  and 
these    important    branches  of  govern- 


Jeriy  Mooie,  Champion  Boy  Corn  Grower  of 
the  United  States.  He  raised  220  bushels  on 
one  acre  in  1910.  He  was  recognized  by 
President   Taft. 
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ment  are  now  co-operating  in  a  well- 
planned  system  calculated  to  interest 
and  develop  the  farm  boy  in  his  life 
work. 

For  several  years  past  Professor  S.  B. 
McReady,  Director  of  Elementary  Agri- 
cultural Education  for  the  Province, 
has  been  training  public  school  teachers 
in  agriculture  at  the  Summer  School 
(and  for  fuller  terms)  at  Macdonald 
Institute-,  Guelph.  This  w^ork  of  agri- 
cultural college  extension  for  rural 
school '  teachers  has  not  been  in  vain, 
for  his  well-known  enthusiasm  has  been 
contagious.  But  as  well  as  training 
school  teachers,  he  has  had  many  books 
on  agriculture  placed  in  public  school 
libraries,  has  greatly  encouraged  Nature 
Study  Classes  and  Home  and  School 
Gardens,  and  has  also  helped  many 
rural  schools  to  make  collections  of 
seeds,  flowers,  plants,  grains,  weeds,  etc. 
He  has  taught  many  formerly  mere 
bookish  teachers  how  to  do  things  per- 
taining to  agriculture,  and  shown  to 
others  the  how  and  the  why. 

Professor  McCready,  in  briefly  con- 
tributing to  this  article  shows  that  his 
heart  is  in  the  right  place  as  regards 
the  boy  in  agriculture  when  he  writes.: 

''The  aim  of  our  work  is  to  bring  about 
the  teaching:  of  agriculture  in  the  5,000 
rural  schools  of  Ontario.  This  is  a  square 
deal  for  the  country  boys  and  girls!  This 
to  enable  them  to  live  happier  and  more 
useful  lives!  This  to  bring  a  higher  re- 
regard  for  education  and  to  influence  the 
status  of  the  country  teacher  and  the 
country  school! 

And  by  agriculture  we  do  not  mean  a 
new  subject  but  a  new  direction,  a  new 
method,  a  new  spirit,  a  new  school!" 

Boys,  like  sheep,  are  gregarious;  they 
will  go  in  flocks.  In  the  language  of 
the  street,  the  boy,  whether  he  dwells 
in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  is  an  in- 
nate gangster.  Call  the  gang  a  ''club" 
and  it  gives  an  air  to  the  affair,  al- 
though the  latter  word  has  not  always 
had  an  attractive  meaning  to  the  lad. 
For  be  it  known  that  the  father  and  the 
teacher  of  the  boy  were  too  often  apt  to 
wield  against  him  the  club  punitive, 
and  love  for  agriculture  as  found  in 
either  the  field  or  the  text-book  cannot 
literally  be  pounded  into  a  genuine  boy. 
But  there  is  also  the  club  with  its  social 


allurements  and  its  human  magnetic 
power ;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  better  to 
ofl'er  to  the  boy  the  club  collective  than 
the  club  corrective. 

But  the  boy  has  another  powerful  in- 
stinct which  fits  in  just  here. 

''Johnny,"  asked  the  Sunday  School 
teacher,  ' 'would  you  like  to  go  to 
heaven?" 

"What's  doing  there?"  was  the  eager 
reply. 

There's  the  thing  in  a  nutshell.  Your 
real  boy  wants  to  be  where  they  are 
doing  things ;  and  in  order  to  encourage 
him  to  do  things,  and  to  do  them  in 
company  with  "some  of  the  other  fel- 
lows,' 'the  various  agricultural  boys' 
clubs  and  short  courses— the  new  agl'i- 
cultural  instruction  for  the  boy  whether 
he  attends  day  school  or  not — are  right 
at  hand  for  him.  And  the  farm  boy  is 
responding  splendidly  to  this  opportun- 
ity, which  appeals  so  powerfully  to  his 
two  compelling  instincts  of  fraternity 
and  activity. 

The  first  path  to  the  field  of  a  higlier 
practical  agricultural  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  in  this  country  was 
l)lazed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson,  first 
president  of  Macdonald  College,  Que., 
one  of  the  leading  figures  in  Canadian 


Archie  Hare  and  his  pony.    He  rides  two  miU 
to  school  in  Aylmer,  Out. 
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The    top    picture:—    A   jolly    lad    among    his 

potatoes  and  corn. 

Middle    picture: —    Two    egg-circle    lads. 

Bottom   picture: — Isn't  this  a  jolly  fellow 

with  a  hoe. 


agriculture.  The  story  is  briefly  told 
by  Mr.  T.  G.  Raynor,  an  expert  in  the 
Seeds  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa,  in  the  following 
reply  to^  a  request  from  the  writer  for 
an  opinion  as  to  how  the  boy  was  re- 
sponding to  the  work  of  his  branch : 

^'A  good  deal  has  been  done,  and  much 
more  can  be  done,  to  interest  the  boy  in  the 
farm  along-  the  lines  suggested.  For  in- 
stance in  1900,  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson, 
Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
started  the  Macdonald-Robertson  Seed 
Competition,  in  which  boj'^s  and  girls  of 
eighteen  years  and  under  were  allowed  to 
compete  all  over  the  Dominion.  Some  800 
started,  and  about  400  finished  out  the 
three  years.  They  w^ere  to  select  the  best 
heads  of  wheat  or  oats  they  could  find  in 
the  open  field;  at  first  enough  to  sow  a 
quarter  acre  plot;  second  year  they  se- 
lected from  that  quarter  of  an  acre  plot, 
and  the  third  year  also.  The  results  were 
an  increase  in  yield  per  acre  of  10  bushels 
of  wheat  in  the  three  years,  and  about  20 
bushels  of  oats.  The  outcome  of  this 
competition  has  been  the  organization  of 
the  Canadian  Seed  Growers'  Association, 
which  is  growing  in  numbers  and  in  use- 
fulness each  year. 

''Through  the  generous  gift  of  R.  B. 
Whyte,  of  Ottawa,  there  was  organized  and 
carried  out  a  very  successful  Potato  Grow- 
ers'  Competition  for  farm  boys  during  last 
summer.  The  boys  were  sixteen  years  and 
under.  They  carried  on  a  very  successful 
competition  and  twenty-four  of  them  show- 
ed their  exhibits  at  the  Richmond  Fair.  It 
was  a  revelation  to  the  people  in  itself, 
and  a  great  interest  was  aroused  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  because  of  it.  It  is 
to  be  continued  next  year  again.  Colonel 
Whyte  gave  $100  for  medals  and  prizes, 
and  duplicated  it  again  this  year. 

'*A  number  of  the  District  Representa- 
tives in  agriculture  also  have  been  doing 
good  work  in  the  public  schools  by  encour- 
aging the  children  to  grow  some  kind  of 
farm  or  garden  crops  and  showing  their 
products  at  a  school  or  fall  fair.  It  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  children  and  their  parents.^' 

This  reference  to  the  county  agricul- 
tural representatives  brings  us  to  the 
most  modern  and  practical  system  of 
rural  pedagogy.  The  schoolmaster  is 
abroad  in  a  new  garb.  You  may  call 
him  a  dominie  in  shirt-sleeves.  He  is 
a  sort  of  junior  McCreadj^  and  Rob- 
ertson rolled  into  one,  putting  in  indi- 
\adual  work.     In  fact,  he  is  a  composite 
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of  a  High  School  teacher,  a  Farmers' 
Club  lecturer,  a  land  surveyor  and 
ditcher,  and  orchard  pruner  and  spray- 
er, a  live  stock  judge,  a  seeds  expert,  and 
a  fraternity  organizer.  In  the  very  best 
sense  he  is  an  agricultural  Pooh-Bah. 
While  he  has  a  headquarters  he  is  con- 
siderable of  a  tramp,  although  the  most 
practical  and  helpful  of  peripatetics. 
He  is  the  latest  product  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  and  his  work 
was  first  suggested  by  Sir  James  Whit- 
ney, on  the  principle  that  ^'if  the  moun- 
tain will  not  come  to  Mahomet  then 
Mahomet  must  go  to  the  mountain," 
which  reminds  one  that  there  is  a  moun- 
tain township  in  the  Premier's  own 
constituency.  Sir  James'  idea  was  to 
utilize  the  High  Schools  for  agricul- 
tural instruction  for  those  who  were  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  Guelph 
College,  or  who  could  not  afford  to  at- 
tend that  institution  for  a  regular  term. 
At  the  same  time  these  bright  young 
college  graduates  spend  a  good  part  of 
their  time  among  adult  farmers,  giving 
what  counsel  and  practical  aid  their 
special  training  had  fitted  them  to  be- 
stow. 

There  are  thirty-one  of  these  agri- 
cultural representatives  spread  over  the 
counties  of  the  Province.  C.  F.  Bailey, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  their  particular  mentor  and 
guide.  He  is  much  pleased  over  the 
way  in  which  these  young  men  are 
reaching  the  youth  on  the  farm,  and  is 
especially  enthusiastic  over  the  success 
of  the  School  Fairs  directed  by  them. 
The  agricultural  exhibits  by  the  boy 
and  his  sister  at  these  shows  do  credit 
to  all  concerned,  and  give  a  happy 
augury  for  the  future  of  our  county 
fairs.  Under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  representatives, 
young  men  under  twenty -five  years  of 
age  may  enter  county  competitions 
for  growing  the  best  crop  on  one 
acre  of  land,  both  yield  and  cost  of  rais- 
ing to  be  considered.  As  a  reward,  the 
winner  in  each  county  is  given  a  two 
weeks'  course  in  live  stock  and  seed 
judering  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  all  the  expenses  of  travel,  tui- 
tion, and  board  being  met  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,     Some  of  the 


Prize  cockerel  at  a  school-fair  in  Ontario. 

competitors  are  boys  as  young  as  six- 
teen, and  they  make  their  elders  move 
in  deciding  who  is  to  make  that  free 
outing  to  Guelph.  In  all  this  very 
practical  work  of  the  agricultural  re- 
presentatives Mr.  Bailey  has  the  hearti- 
est encouragement  and  co-operation  of 
the  Minister  and  Deputy  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

In  making  the  following  special  con- 
tribution to  the  subject  in  hand  F.  C. 
Hart,  the  energetic  agent  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  Waterloo 
county,  voices  the  opinions  of  both  the 
Department  and  his  fellow  representa- 
tives as  to  the  bigness  of  the  boy  in  the 
agricultural  problem : 

^^I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  future  the 
most  valuable  educational  work  in  connec- 
tion with  agriculture  will  be  done  through 
the  younprer  people  rather  than  with  the 
older  farmers. 

''We  have  been  holding  forth  on  better 
agriculture  in  Ontario  for  forty  years  or 
more,  and  we  have  not  accomplished  all 
that  we  hoped  for,  and  perhaps  it  has  been 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
preaching  and  to  men.  In  the  future  we 
will  have  to  ''show''  the  boy.     In  the  work 
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stock  Judging  Contests  in  Essex  County. 

Photo  by  W.  E.  J.  Edw.irds. 


that  has  been  done  in  Waterloo  County  so 
far,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  boy 
will  respond  much  more  quickly  than  the 
man  has  done.  He  is  making  use  of  the 
Farmers'  Club;  he  attends  all  the  sessions 
of  the  Short  Course;  he  delights  in  doing 
things  in  connection  with  the  Rural  School 
Fair;  he  wants  to  know  why  and  how  (the 
man  simply  wants  to  know  what  to  do).  It 
will  be  difficult  to  do  too  much  for  the  boy 
and  the  girl  in  the  open  country.  . 

/During  our  Short  Course  here  in  Gait 
last  week,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  boys  who 
are  connected  with  neighboring  Farmers' 
Clubs  attended  every  session  of  the  course 
and  were  as  much  interested  as  were  the 
men,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
course  was  organized  more  for  the  men  than 
for  the  boys. ' ' 

In  the  Essex  district  W.  E.  J.  Ed- 
wards is  doing  splendid  work  with  the 
boy  in  Corn  Clubs  and  other  agricul- 
tural features.  One  of  the  striking 
things  at  the  Corn  Growers'  Convention 
held  at  Chatham  a  year  ago  was  a  judg- 
ing contest  by  young  lads,  which  elic- 
ited the  following  warm  and  suggestive 
eulogium  from  the  eminent  American 
agriculturist  and  specialist  in  corn 
growing,  Professor  R.  A.  Moore,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  who  was  present  on  invi- 
tation : 


''As  I  look  at  the  class  of  boys  that  you 
work  I  feel  that  you  are  starting  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  been  getting .  at 
the  boys  too  late  in  life,  and  after  they 
have  been  educated  away  from  the  farm. 
We  glory  in  our  wonderful  system  of  High 
Schools,  and  yet  we  can  hardly  find  a  boy 
upon  the  farm  who  has  had  a  complete 
course  in  the  High  School.  We  have  been 
educating  the  boys  away  from  the  farms. 
Now  we  are  establishing  agricultural 
schools  to  educate  the  boys  for  the  farms. 
When  I  saw  these  young  boys  studying  corn 
with  you,  I  thought  it  was  well  worth  my 
while  to  come  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
to  see  them  cutting  open  a  kernel  and 
studying  the  germ  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  kernel.  Some  men  think  there  is 
not  very  much  to  study  about  an  ear  of 
corn,  but  there  are  mysteries  about  it  that 
require  the  most  profound  study." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Professor 
Moore  stands  right  beside  Mr.  Pardee 
as  to  the  past  influence  of  the  High 
Schools  upon  the  boy  on  the  farm. 

But  somebody  may  ask:  ''Is  there  not 
,  a  danger  of  making  too  much  of  the  boy 
on  the  farm?"  Such  a  questioner  can- 
not know  very  much  about  either  the 
boy  or  the  farm.  Two  years  ago  the 
United  States  Sercetary  of  Agricul- 
ture brought  two  lads  from  South  Caro- 
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lina  to  Washington,  and  presented  them 
with  diplomas,  because  Jerry  Moore 
had  raised  228  bushels  of  corn  to  an 
acre  (the  world's  record  for  yield)  at 
a  cost  of  43  cents  a  bushel,  while  his 
companion,  Archie  Odom,  had  raised 
177  bushels  to  the  acre  at  a  cost  of  only 
23  cents  a  bushel,  thus  showing  a 
world's  record  for  profit  per  acre  of  corn. 
Young  Moore  appeared  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  Congress  and  was 
listened  to  Avith  careful  attention  by 
that  body  w^hile  he  explained  how  he 
had  raised  his  extraordinary  crop. 


And  only  a  few  weeks  ago  twenty -five 
boys.  State  prize-winners  in  the  corn 
raising  contests,  were  brought  all  the 

.  way  to  Washington  and  kept  for  a  week, 
to  receive  diplomas  and  tell  of  their 
sucessful  methods.  Now  note  care- 
fully the  real  reason  why  the  United 
States  Government  is  encouraging  these 
boys.  The  1912  corn  crop  of  the  twelve 
Southern  States  increased  in  total  yield 
over  that  of  1909 — since  the  Boys'  Club 
entered  the  field  by  more  than  200,000,- 
000  bushels! 

In  agriculture,  on  both  sides  of  the 

J  international  line,  the  boy  has  arrived. 


IZTf 


Pi 


Push  On  or  Go  to  the  Bottom 


Supposing  a  Boston  youth  should 
start  to  walk  to  California,  but  should 
stop  and  play  along  the  way  wdth  every 
boy  he  met,  and  when  questioned  by 
one  who  knew  him  as  to  why  he  was 
loitering  and  wandering  from  the  route, 
when  his  destination  was  the  Pacific 
Coast,  should  reply :  ''Oh,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  hard  work  and  the  strenuous 
life.  I  believe  w^e  were  made  to  enjoy 
ourselves.  I  shall  see  California  all 
right,  but  I'm  not  going  to  kill  my- 
self in  trying  to  get  there  on  schedule 
time!  I'll  take  it  easy  and  have  all  the 
fun  I  can  on  the  way."  This  boy  goes 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance.  He 
plays  and  he  lies  by  the  wayside,  wan- 
*ders  here  and  there  out  of  his  course, 
until  his  resources  are  exhausted  and 
his  strength  gone,  and  California  seems 
farther  away  than  when  he  started. 

Every  youth  who  rends  this  will  say 
that  is  a  ridiculous,  hypothetical  case; 
yet  many  people  are  doing  practically 
the  same  thing.  They  don  t  prepare 
themselves  for  anything  definite  in 
life ;  they  jog  along  in  a  go-as-you-please 


fashion,   and  then   wonder  why   other 
people  succeed  and  they  don't. 

The  failure  of  a  great  many  people  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  things  which  assist 
in  attaining  success.  They  think  that 
success  is  merely  a  question  of  waiting 
for  the  big  opportunity  of  their  lives, 
and  seizing  it  when  it  comes  with  little 
regard  for  preparation  or  training  for 
it.  They  do  not  realize  that  every  hour 
of  every  day  in  their  lives  is  either 
moving  them  towards  that  which  is 
w^orth  while  or  away  from  it;  that  there 
must  be  a  constant  and  perpetual  push- 
ing towards  a  definite  goal  or  they 
never  will  get  anywhere. 

A  successful  career  is  like  a  great 
boulder  which  a  man  pushes  up  a  hill, 
and  which  is  as  large  as  one  can  move. 
It  is  a  steep  up-grade  all  through  life, 
and  when  you  take  your  shoulder  from 
the  stone,  it  begins  to  go  back,  and  if 
,  you  let  go  altogether,  it  goes  to  the  bot- 
tom. One  must  keep  pushing  or  roll 
down  hill. 

Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden. 


WHEN  THE  BREEDERS  GATHER 


By  Onlooker 


THE  first  week  in  February  was  Breed- 
ers' week.  The  annual  meetings  of  the 
livestock  association  of  Canada,  and  of 
many  Provincial  Associations,  were  held 
then.  Toronto  and  Montreal  were  tl^e 
two  places  of  meeting,  with  the  big  ma- 
jority in  the  former  city. 

Horsemen,  cattlemen,  sheepmen  and 
hogmen  deliberated  for  a  few  hours  in 
their  annual  parliament.  Many  of 
these  gatherings  were  merely  matters  of 
routine.  The  appointment  of  Fair 
Judges,  delegates  to  exhibitions,  election 
of  officers  and  the  payment  of  fees  oc- 
cupied the  major  portion  of  their  short 
sessions. 

Others  were  real  centres'  of  discussion. 
Besides  enthusing  their  members  with 
new  zeal  in  the  building  up  of  their 
particular  breeds,  they  instituted  mat- 
ters of  policy  that  will  mean  much  for 
the  country  as  well  as  for  the  livestock 
men. 

The  strongest  societies  of  all  breed 
societies,  are  the  Clydesdale  Association, 
the  Holstein  Breeders',  the  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  and  the  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Each  of  these  has  a  large  membership 
and  a  fat  treasury.  Yet  many  smaller 
organizations  were  as  full  of  genuine  en- 
thusiasm and  dealt  with  as  far-reaching 
questions.  The  Jersey  Breeders,  the 
Berkshire  Breeders,  the  Yorkshire 
Breeders  and  the  Sheep  Breeders  were 
much  alive. 

To  touch  on  the  outstanding  features 
of  this  Breeders'  week  one  must  note  a 
few  of  their  resolutions,  that  remain  in 
our  memories. 

In  the  Clydesdale  meeting,  the  mo- 
tion of  Wm.  Smith  M.P.,  of  South  On- 
tario, for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
livestock  show  in  Canada,  has  received 
much  attention. 
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It  is  felt  that  there  should  be  some 
central  exhibition  which  the  breeders 
could  look  upon  as  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  Royal  and  the  Highland  in  the 
Old  Country  and  the  International  at 
Chicago  are  the  models.  Freight  on  ex- 
hibits would  have  to  be  paid.  What  do 
the  people  think  of  it?  Farmer's  Mag- 
azine wants  to  hear  from  you. 

The  Shorthorn  men  did  what  a  few 
years  ago,  even  the  seconder  of  their 
resolution,  would  have  regarded  as 
rank  heresy.  W.  A.  Dryden,  son  of 
the  late  Hon.  Jno.  Dryden,  moved,  and 
Robt.  Miller  seconded,  a  motion  to  in- 
troduce a  record  of  performance  into 
their  breed  affairs.  It  is  felt  that  the 
milking  Shorthorn  has  come  to  stay. 
Farmer's  Magazine  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fied with  this  proposal,  for  it  has  been 
our  proposal  for  some  time.  The  West 
were  almost  unanimous  in  this.  Peter 
White,  K.C.,  the  retiring  President,  sees 
his  recommendations  of  last  year,  bear- 
ing fruit.  The  good  work  is  only  now 
begun. 

Hon.  Martin  Burrell,  Canada's  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  (and  by  the  way, 
he  is  making  good,  for  he  knows  what 
he  wants,  and  better  still,  draws  good 
men  to  his  aid)  ran  foul  to  some  gen- 
eral beliefs,  when  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  Bovine  Tuberculosis  was 
communicable  to  humanity.  He  said 
that  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  chil- 
dren's infection  were  directly  traceable 
to  cattle.  He  held  to  his  ground,  quot- 
ing German,  American  and  English 
authorities.  He  also  justified  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  placing 
an  embargo  on  purebred  cattle  enter- 
ing British  Columbia.  Such  cattle  must 
pass  the  tuberculin  test. 

The  Jersey  Breeders  are  a  jaunty 
lot  of  men.     They  love  their  Channel 
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Island  cow.  They  proposed  that  cities 
should  get  richer  milk,  by  a  general 
regulation  that  milk  should  contain  at 
least  31/2  per  cent,  butter  fat.  The  Jer- 
sey cow  often  gives  6  per  cent.  milk. 
Some  heifers  with  big  milk  yields  and 
phenomenal  butter  yields  are  reported 
in  this  year's  Record  of  Performance 
for  the  breed.  There  were  also  made 
sqme  strong  statements  against  the 
Guelph  Winter  Fair  tests.  ''Place  us 
on  a  fair  fighting  basis/'  said  they, 
"and  remove  undue  influence  at  the 
College,  and  let  us  fight  it  out  on  a  cost 
of  production  basis,  and  we  will  give 
any  cow  in  the  world  a  race  for  the  first 
place.'' 

The   Holstein   men   had   a  splendid 
banquet,    and   enjoy    a    nice   surplus. 


They  do  not  have  their  business  done 
by  the  National  Live  Stock  Records. 
They-  are  now  fighting  reciprocity  of 
regulations  with  the  American  associ- 
ation. Although  they  refused  last  year 
to  appoint  a  $2,500  secretary  in  Prof. 
Dean,  this  year  they  made  a  young 
man  secretary  with  a  salary  of  $2,800. 
The  black  and  white  cow  is  adding  to 
her  admirers  yearly. 

Shires,  Percherons,  Ponies,  Hack- 
neys, Thoroughbreds,  hogs  and  sheep 
were  orderly  throughout.  Each  breeder 
believed  in  his  hobby.  Interlocking  of 
directorates  occurred  in  some  cases. 
Some  meetings  clashed  with  others,  but 
on  the  whole  the  outcome  was  satisfac- 
tory. 


J.   Lockie  Wilson,  in   the   Ontario   Department  of  Agriculture,   is   doing   good   work   in   crop 
competitions.     The   field    crops   are    being  made  more  interesting  to  the  average  farmer. 


PERCY    HODGETTS:    APOSTLE    OF 

FRUIT 

By  W.  A.  Craick 

A  FEW  years  ago  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hon.  James  Duff's  annual  Christmas 
treat  to  the  senior  members  of  his  department,  a  count  of  heads  showed  that  no 
fewer  than  five  officials  had  been  born  in  the  county  which  the  Minister  him- 
self had  honored  with  his  nativity.  Since  then,  owing  to  changes  and  deser- 
tions the  little  group  of  Simcoeites,  like  the  nigger  boys  in  the  nursery  rhyme, 
has  dwindled  down  to  two,  of  whom  one  is  Percy  Hodgetts,  director  of  the  fruit 
branch,  and  the  other  is  H.  A.  Macdonnell,  director  of  colonization. 

By  what  strange  concatenation  of  events  P.  W.  Hodgetts  ever  took  up  the 
profession  of  boosting  fruit  growing  as  his  life  work,  is  known  only  to  the 
gods.  It  was  and  is  a  calhng  entirely  at  variance  with  the  family  traditions  of 
the  Hodgetts.  One  may  count  up  at  least  seven  members  of  the  family  who 
are  or  have  been  connected  with  the  banking  business.  His  father  is  manager 
:of  a  bank  in  St.  Catharines;  a  brother  manages  a  bank  in  Omemee;  another 
brother  is  accountant  in  the  head  office  of  a  bank  in  Hamilton ;  while  two  uncles 
and  two  cousins  make  up  the  respectable  total  of  an  obviously  banking  family. 
But  life  in  St.  Catharines  at  a  time  when  more  and  more  attention  was 
being  paid  to  fruit-growing  possibilities  of  the  Niagara  district  was  calculated 
to  inspire  dreams  of  wealth  to  be  made  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the  luscious 
peach  and  the  juicy  grape.  Young  Hodgetts,  picking  peaches  in  his  father's 
back  yard,  conceived  the  notion  that  cultivation  of  a  fruit  farm  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  existence  in  a  stuffy  bank,  however  much  social  dignity  might  now 
from  the  latter  connection.  He  cut  adrift  from  the  family  traditions  and  went 
to  Guelph.    That  Avas  in  1894,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

When  Percy  Hodgetts  entered  the  institution,  the  old  O.A.C.  was  in  a 
period  of  transition.  Specialization  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  new  regula- 
tion was  in  force  requiring  a  student  on  completion  of  the*  regular  course  to 
continue  as  a  specialist  in  some  department  of  agricultural  science  before  obtain- 
ing his  degree.  The  St.  Catharines  youth,  when  it  came  time  for  him  to  decide 
on  his  specialty,  naturally  selected  horticulture,  and  when  he  graduated  in  1897 
was  the  first  specialist  in  this  subject  to  pass  the  examinations. 

He  did  not  leave  the  O.A.C.  at  once.  College  days  had  somewhat  altered 
.his  outlook  on  life  and  the  determination  to  own  and  run  a  fruit  farm  had 
been  modified  by  experience.  He  was  content  to  advance  by  easy  stages,  and 
when  he  was  offered  a  fellowship  in  the  biological  department  under  Professor 
Harrison,  now.  dean  of  agriculture  at  Macdonald  College,  he  accepted  the 
posiiioii  with  alacrity.  Following  this  post-graduate  year  at  Guelph,  he  spent 
a  season  working  on  a  fruit  farm  near  St.  Catharines — not  his  own  as  yet — 
and  then  went  on  an  exploration  trip  to  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  It  was 
a  sorry  time  out  around  Edmonton  when  he  arrived  at  that  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  instead  of  buying  half  a  dozen  sections  which  he  might  have  had  for 
a  song,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  golden  West  and  hied  him  back  home.  The 
opportunity  to  make  a  fortune  was  his,  had  he  only  known  itj  but  he  missed  it. 
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Mr.  Percy  Hodgetts  in  his  office  iu  tlie  new  wing  of  tlie  Parliament  Bldgs.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


» 


Three  years  of  somewhat  ignominious  employment  followed  in  the  shops  of 
an  electric  supply  house — the  dream  of  the  fruit  ranch  all  evaporated,  but  the 
talents  of  the  young  horticultural  specialist  had  not  been  forgotten.  Professor 
Hutt  over  in  Guelph  remembered  him  and  one  day  invited  him  to  join  him  as 
assistant  in  his  department.  From  this  post  to  a  useful  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Toronto  was  but  a  step.  Dr.  Creelman,  then  in  charge 
of  half  a  dozen  departmental  activities  at  the  legislative  buildings,  secured  him 
as  inspector  of  fumigation  appliances  and  nursery  stock  and,  when  the  Doctor 
went  to  Guelph  in  1904  and  the  work  of  the  department  was  divided  up,  the 
fruit  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Hodgetts.  Later,  under  the  regime  of  the 
Hon.  Nelson  Monteith,  he  received  his  present  designation  as  director  of  the 
fruit  branch. 
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Mr.  Hodgetts  is  still  far  on  the  sunny  side  of  forty,  and  is  young  in  spirits 
and  appearance.  ^  A  picture  of  him  would  disclose  a  man  of  slight  build,  rather 
thin  face  and  bright  expression.  Pie  is  a  familiar  figure  at  farmers'  conven- 
tions, especially  if  his  pet  subject  of  fruit  is  down  on  the  programme  for 
attention,  and  is  in  constant  requisition  for  banquets,  fruit  shows  and  meetings 
of  fruit  growers'  associations.  He  is  on  the  road  almost  as  much  as  a  commer- 
cial traveler,  and  rarely  a  week  flits  by  but  that  he  must  pack  his  grip  and  jour- 
ney east,  west,  north  or  south  to  attend  to  the  various  duties  of  his  office. 

•  The  duties  aforesaid  have  become  numerous  and  onerous,  and  a  further 
subdivision  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary.  In  fact,  two  new  offices 
have  been  created  under  Mr.  Hodgetts  to  take  care  of  special  developments — 
that  of  provincial  entomologist  and  provincial  apiarist,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  more  specialization  will  be  needed  in  the  future. 

What  does  Percy  Hodgetts  do?  In  the  first  place,  he  w^orks  day  and 
night  to  help  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario  improve  their  product  and  then 
sell  it.  This  result  is  being  achieved  in  devious  ways  and  by  innumerable 
devices.  At  the  beginning  of  it  all  there  is  the  work  at  the  exjperimental  sta- 
tions. Officially,  Mr.  Plodgetts  is  secretary  of  the  advisory  board  (of  which 
President  Creelman  is  chairman),  w^hich  looks  after  fruit  station  work.  When 
he  took  hold  there  were  fourteen  of  these  stations  in  operation ;  there  are  now 
only  two,  not  including  the  fine  experimental  fruit  farm  at  Vineland,  on  which 
the  Government  has  spent  in  the  neighborhood  of  $125,000.  The  closing  down 
of  the  stations  has  not  been  due  to  any  desire  to  save  expense,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  have  served  their  purpose  and  in  future  all  necessary  work  will  be 
done  at  Vineland. 

Next,  there  is  the  work  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  nurseries,  a 
task  w^hich  is  growing  more  important  as  new^  regulations  are  being  put  in 
force  both  in  Ontario  and  elsewhere  requiring  a  rigid  examination  of  all  stock. 
The  exports  of  nursery  goods  by  Ontario  are  considerable  and  the  necessity  of 
having  every  tree  certificated  demands  most  careful  inspection.  This  is  where 
more  assistance  has  been  needed,  leading  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  Caesar, 
lecturer  in  economic  entomology  at  Guelph,  as  provincial  entolomogist  with 
charge  of  the  entire  work  of  inspection  both  of^^urseries  and  orchards.  Incident- 
al to  this  is  the  special  investigation  of  new  varieties  of  insect  pests,  which  calls 
for  the  help  of  the  expert. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Hodgetts  has  had  a  busy  time  organizing  the  demon- 
stration orchard  work,  which  has  had  an  important  bearing  on  the  industry 
in  Ontario  during  the  past  three  years.  Starting  with  four  or  five  orchards, 
the  work  has  been  extended  until  forty  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  under  the  care  of  the  department's  experts.  Excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  from  this  practical  way  of  showing  farmers  modern  methods  of  run- 
ning orchards,  especially  in  the  County  of  Simcoe,  where  the  campaign  was 
inaugurated. 

Akin  to  this  has  been  the  sending  out  of  the  demonstration  trains  during 
the  past  two  summers,  by  which  novel  means  many  farmers  were  interested 
in  better  methods  of  cultivation  who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  reached. 
And  also  the  campaign  now  in  full  swing  looking  towards  the  more  general  use 
of  boxes  for  packing  instead  of  barrels.  Three  men  have  been  engaged  in 
demonstrating  box  packing  during  the  winter  months  with  gratifying  results. 
However,  it  is  one  thing  to  show  farmers  how  to  produce  better  goods; 
it  is  another  matter  to  secure  markets  for  the  consumption  of  their  products. 
It  has  become  one  of  Mr.  Plodgetts'  most  important  functions  to  act  as  sales 
manager  for  the  fruitgrowers  of  the  province  Results  are  being  achieved  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  There  is  the^  exhibition  work  in  the  old  country,  which  has 
becorries  an  excellent  means  of  introducing  Canadian  varieties  to  the  attention 
of  the  British  consumer.    There  is  the  work  of  the  market  commissioners  in  the 
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Canadian  West,  two  of  whom  were  in  the  field  last  season,  studying  the  condi- 
tions and  advising  the  department  of  freight  rates,  prices,  sales,  quality  of 
goods  and  the  sort  of  product  being  shipped  in  from  competing  provinces  or 
states.  There  is  the  organization  of  the  co-operative  shipping  associations,  of 
which  there  are  now  forty-two  in  existence  in  the  province,  with  new  ones 
being  formed  at  frequent  intervals.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Hodgetts  acts 
as  secretary  of  the  central  body,  the  Co-operative  Fruit  Growers  of  Ontario, 
which  gives  promise  of  developing  into  a  powerful  factor  in  the  selling  of  fruit. 

Yet  another  considerable  shoe  of  the  Director's  time  is  taken  up  with 
caring  for  the  needs  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  with  its  mem- 
bership of  sixteen  hundred  progressive  farmers.  He  has  been  secretary  of 
this  body  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  has  seen  it  grow  to  its  present  pro- 
portions from  a  much  less  influential  position.  The  local  exhibition  work  in 
connection  with  this  association  and  the  smaller  affiliated  bodies  is  a  useful 
direction  through  which  to  promote  sales. 

Up  to  November  last,  Mr.  Hodgetts  had  a  pigeonhole  in  his  desk  for 
the  papers  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  secretary 
up  to  that  time.  Now  the  apicultural  work  has  been  separated  and  made  the 
care  of  a  specialist,  who  acts  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director.  This 
specialist  is  Mr.  Pettit.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  entrusted 
to  him,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  last  year  the  services  of  sixteen  inspectors 
were  required  to  examine  the  apiaries  of  the  province  for  traces  of  disease. 

The  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hodgetts'  activities  might  be  continued  still  farther, 
but  the  foregoing  will  give  some  idea  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  and  will 
prove  that  not  all  Government  officials  repose  on  beds  of  roses.  Those  associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  work  of  the  Department  find  in  him  an  energtic 
official,  always  on  the  job,  a  careful  student  of  the  various  problems  that  come 
up  for  consideration,  a  well-qualified  expert  in  the  special  subjects  handled  by 
the  fruit  branch,  and  a  man  who  is  able  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the  farmers 
intelligently  and  with  appreciation. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  he  derives  from  studying  fruit  raising,  Percy  Hod- 
getts takes  delight  in  photography.  He  is  an  excellent  hand  with  the  camera 
and  his  collection  of  prints  shows  many  well-handled  subjects.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  generous  enough  to  furnish  him  with  a  good  up-to-date  equip- 
ment, with  which  he  has  done  splendid  service.  ^  Some  of  his  pictures,  enlarged 
and  framed,  have  been  used  profitably  in  advertising  the  fruit-growing  capabili- 
ties of  the  province. 

And  the  boy  who  wanted  a  fruit  farm  of  his  own  has  at  last  got  his  wish. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  three  members  of  the  Department  took  the  plunge  and 
bought  a  farm  near  Clarkson,  Ont.,  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton.  They 
divided  it  up  into  three  portions  and  of  one  of  these  Mr.  Hodgetts  is  now  the 
happy  possessor.  Here  he  is  now  residing  permanently,  going  in  and  out 
from  the  city  on  the  train.  And  here  he  can  work  out  all  manner  of  fruit- 
growing stunts  to  his  heart's  delight,  besides  taking  up  such  other  lines  of 
agriculture  as  he  may  fancy.  He  can  also  experiment  in  solving  the  problem 
of  how  to  bring  the  producer  and  consumer  closer  together  and  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  living,  a  subject  in  which  he  is  much  interested.  Having  brought 
him  thus  far  on  the  highway  of  life,  we  can  leave  him  to  continue  those  under- 
takings, both  departmental  and  private,  in  which  he  is  now  so  busily  involved. 
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SHE    COULD? 

By  E.  C.  Drury 


In  my  former  articles  I  have  'pointed  out  the  facts  and,  conditions  which 
render  any  contribution  to,  or  participation  in  the  Empire's  naval  defense  by 
Canada  at  the  present  juncture,  doubtful  in  value  and  dangerous  in  tendency. 
I  have  also  endeavored  to  shoiv  that  the  chief  and  greatest  danger  threatening 
Great  Britain  is  not  that  of  foreign  aggression  but  of  internal  decay,  due  to 
the  burden  imposed  upon  her  industry  by  an  idle  and  rapacious  land-owning 
class,  and  the  consequent  bad  conditions  surrounding  the  labor  classes,  due  to 
— 1st,  Overcrowding  in  urban  centres;  2nd,  The  too  strenuous  conditions  of 
modern  industrial  life  which  forces  the  tvoman,  the  mothers  of  the  race,  away 
from,  their  proper  domestic  duties  into  shop  and  factory;  and  ^rd,  Poverty. 
Further,  I  have  shown  that  Canada,  because  of  her  climate  and  natural  re- 
sources, has  the  unique  opportunity  of  taking  these  degenerating  British  labor- 
ers and  by  transplanting  them,  to  her  fields,  her  forests  and  her  fisheries  to 
recreate  in  them  the  vigor  and  resourcefulness  which  have  made  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  dominant.  It  shall  be  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  inquire 
whether  Canada  is  following  the  policy  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  and  to  suggest  the  steps  ivhich  should  be  taken  with  that  end  in  view. 


It  is  clear  that  if  Canada  is  to  render 
to  the  iVnglo-Saxon  race,  and  to  the 
British  Empire  her  best  service — the 
regeneration  of  the  race — her  policies 
must  be  so  shaped  as  to  correct  the  evil 
tendencies  which  obtain  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Great  Britain's  danger  arises,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion^  but  from  the  evils  resulting  from 
too  large  a  percentage  of  the  people  de- 
serting the  land  and  flocking  to  the 
cities. 

In  1901,  (the  last  census  returns 
available  to  me)  there  were  but  23  per 
cent,  of  the  British  people  living  in  rur- 
al districts,  the  remaining  77  per  cent. 
Ving  inhabitants  of  cities.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  loss,  not  only  to  the 
virility  and  stamina  of  the  people,  br' 
to  the  defensive  strength  of  the  r 
for  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  who  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  question,  "The  English  ow- 
ed their  commercial  supremacy  to  the 
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fighting  qualities  of  the  old  yeoman 
class.''  Canada  must  seek  to  develop 
her  fields,  her  forests,  her  fisheries,  not 
only  because  the^e  are  immense  sources 
of  national  wealth,  but  because,  in  these 
outdoor  industries  lies  the  road  to  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple. Such  a  policy,  if  it  can  be  carried 
out,  will  be  of  greater  service  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  collection  of  nations, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call 
the  British  Empire,  than  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  a  whole  fleet  of 
Dreadnoughts. 

HAVE  AIDED  THE  CITYWARD  FLOW. 

In  the  past  our  policy  has  not  been 
directed  to  creating  and  maintaining  a 
rural  population.  Possibly  because  our 
early  development  was  very  largely 
rural  and  possibly  because  of  the  reflect- 
ed influence  of  the  industrial  revolution 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
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our  concious  efforts  have  been  directed, 
during  the  past  35  years,  towards  the 
creation  of  an  urban  rather  than  a  rural 
population.  During  the  time  the  slo- 
gan uttered  from  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  has  been.  "No 
nation  has  ever  become  great  as  an  agri- 
cultural nation  only."  And  so  a  tariff, 
designed  to  allow  the  workers  in  urban 
industries  a  higher  price  for  their  pro- 
ducts, and  consequently  to  encourage 
these  industries,  was  introduced  by  the 
Conservative  party  in  1878,  and  though 
it  was  loudly  denounced  by  the  Liberals 
before  they  came  into  power  in  1897, 
was  continued  by  them  when  in  force. 
Another  change  of  government  has  left 
the  same  policy  in  force.  That  it  has 
been  successful  in  its  avowed  objects,  the 
creation  of  urban  centres,  cannot  be 
disputed.  In  1881,  the  census  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period  of  artificial 
stimulation  of  urban  industries,  the  rur- 
al population  of  the  Dominion  was  3,- 
674,868,  while  the  urban  population 
was  only  649,942,  or  in  other  words 
there  were  approximately  6  persons  liv- 
ing in  the  country,  or  in  small  country 
villages  to  1  living  in  towns  or  cities. 

In  1911,  the  rural  population  is  3,- 
924,394,  and  the  urban  3,280,448,  or, 
for  every  4  persons  living  in  towns  and 
cities  there  are  only  5  living  in  the 
country,  or  in  small  country  villages. 
During  the  last  census  period,  from 
1901  to  1911,  a  period  when  immigra- 
tion was  at  its  greatest,  and  when  the 
farm  lands  of  the  West  were  being 
opened  up  at  an  unprecen dented  rate, 
the  increase  in  rural  population  for  the 
whole  Dominion  was  but  574,878,  or 
17.16  per  cent.,  w^hile  urban  population 
increased  by  1,258,645,  or  62.25  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  older  provinces  sho^v 
a  decided  decrease  in  rural  population, 
and  even  in  Manitoba,  a  province  al- 
most wholly  agricultural,  and  whose 
farm  lands  are  not  yet  settled,  the  in- 
crease in  rural  population  was  but  70,- 
511,  while  the  urban  population  in- 
creased by  129,892.  So  that  it  would 
appear,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  farm 
lands  are  our  greatest  natural  resource, 
and  are  yet  only  partially  occupied  that 


from  some  cause  or  other  we  are  rapid- 
ly becoming  an  urban  community,  and, 
instead  of  retaining  our  people  on  the 
land,  and  thereby  helping  to  supply 
the  greatest  need  of  the  British  Empire, 
a  vigorous  Anglo-Saxon  yeomanry,  we 
are  suffering  from  the  same  disease  that 
England  is  suffering  from — rural  depo- 
pulation. This  fact  has  been  patent  to 
many  for  a  long  time.  It  is  now  forc- 
ing itself  on  the  attention  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  ha?  even  come  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  Government  and  Parliament 
We  have  a  Senate  Committee  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  rural  depopulation, 
and  a  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  is  to  be 
set  apart  to  teach  the  farmer  how  to 
farm,  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  ex- 
odus. 

THE    EXODUS    WILL    NOT    CEASE. 

^But  it  will  not  stop  it,  it  will  not 
touch  the  cause  of  the  movement. 
Teaching  is  not  the  thing  most  needed 
by  the  Canadian  farmer.  Clear  proof  of 
this  is  found  when  we  consider  the  per- 
iod when  this  depopulating  of  the  rural 
sections  has  been  most  marked.  Prior 
to  1881  there  was  absolutely  no  such 
thino-  as  agricultural  instruction,  yet 
the  farm  population  in  the  older  prov- 
inces increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  the  late  'eighties,  the  first  beginnings 
in  agricultural  instruction  as  we  now 
have  it,  were  made.  Since  then  they 
have  developed  wonderfully,  and  dur- 
ing; the  past  ten  years  we  have  had  a 
fairly  comprehensive  svstem  of  agricul- 
tural instruction.  With  our  Asiricul- 
tural  College,  Experiment  Stations, 
Farmers'  and  Women's  Institutes,  Dis- 
trict Representatives,  short  courses, 
Dairy-  Instructors,  etc.,  we  cover  the 
ground  very  thorouGjhly,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  deny  that  these  agencies 
are  doing  a  good  work,  and  a  work  that 
farmers  everywhere  have  shown  them- 
selves eaorer  to  take  advantage  of.  The 
benefits  have  undoubtedly  been  great, 
but  durins:  this  very  period,  when  On- 
tario has  done  her  utmost  in  asricnltur- 
al  instruction,  her  rural  population 
ha.«  shrunk  at  an  unprecedented  rate, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  during  this  time 
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the  farms  of  this  province  Tiave  lost  at 
least  100,000  people. 

LABOR-SAVING    MACHINERY    NOT    CAUSE. 

Moreover,  this  depopulating  of  the 
farms  is  not  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  drawing 
the  attention  of  a  public  meeting  in  To- 
ronto to  the  depopulation  of  the  coun- 
try. A  city  daily  commenting  the  next 
day  on  what  I  had  said,  made  this  as- 
sertion: "It  is  useless  to  lament  the  de- 
crease of  farm  population.  The  men 
who  used  to  cut  and  bind  the  orain  are 
in  the  factories  making  self-binders." 
Such  an  assertion  showed  a  very  suDerfi- 
cial  knowledge  of  farm  conditions. 
Modern  agriculture  demands  more  men 
in  spite  of  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  Dairymen  and  live- 
stock husbandry,  fruit-growing,  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  and  roots  require  far 
more  men,  even  with  modern  labor-sav- 
ing machines,  than  were  needed  under 
the  old  system  of  grain-growing.  It  is 
not  because  the  farms  do  not  need  the 
men,  but  because  they  cannot  get  them 
that  less  numbers  are  employed.  The 
getting  and  keeping  of  sufficient  help 
has  become  a  perfect  night-ware  with 
the  farmer,  yet  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem is  simple.  The  farmer  can  get  the 
help  if  he  will  pay  the  wage.  The  farm 
boy,  too,  will  stay  on  the  farm  if  he  can 
make  as  much  there  as  elsewhere.  It  is 
because  farming  is  not  relatively  as  pro- 
fitable as  other  farms  of  industry  that 
farm  population  is  shrinking.  It  is  not 
rneeting  this  statement  to  say  that  the 
farmers  are  now  living  more  comfort- 
ably than  ever  before.  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  whom  I  have  quoted  above, 
in  his  book  on  the  rural  problem  in  the 
United  States  says:  ''The  truth  is  that, 
while  judged  by  the  standard  of  living 
of  European  peasantries,  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  are  prosperous,  in 
comparison  with  other  citizens  of  that 
country  they  are  not  well-off."  This  is 
as  true  of  Canada  as  it  is  of  the  United 
States.  The  farmers  of  Canada  are  not 
relatively  as  prosperous  as  other  classes. 
Hence  people  leave  the  farm  to  engage 
in  oth^r  indtistnes, 


The  cause  of  this  lack  of  prosperity 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  found  neither 
in  the  ignorance,  thriftlessness  nor 
idleness  of  the  farmer.  When,  in  1876 
we  introduced  a  protective  tariff  design- 
ed to  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
charge  more  for  their  wares  than  the 
world-price,  some  one  had  to  pay  that 
increased  price.  That  some  one  was  the 
general  consumer  of  the  country.  But 
many  classes  of  consumers  were  able  in 
one  way  or  another,  to  shift  the  burden 
onto  someone  else.  The  professional 
classes,  for  instance,  were  able,  through 
their  associations,  to  advance  their  fees 
so  as  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of  living. 
Artisans  and  mechanics  were  able  to  ad- 
vance their  wages,  because  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  them  to  set  the  general 
standard  of  remuneration,  were  em- 
ployed by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  and  because  these  were 
able,  and  wanted  the  men,  they  paid 
more  for  them.  But  on  the  great  basic 
industries  of  the  country,  those  engaged 
in  transforming  our  great  natural  re- 
sources into  wealth,  and  whose  products 
form  the  basis  of  our  exports,  and  are 
therefore  incapable  of  realizing  higher 
prices  through  Protection,  on  these  in- 
dustries, the  farm,  the  forest,  the  fisher- 
ies and  the  mine,  the  burden  of  the  sys- 
tem fell  with  accumulated  force.  Be- 
cause these  were  capable  of  producing 
more  than  we  could  use  of  their  pro- 
ducts, they  have  had,  in  the  main,  to 
take  for  their  products  what  they  would 
realize  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world, 
less  the  freight  required  to  transport 
them  there.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  had  to  buy  at  an  inflated  and  often 
a  combine  price,  what  manufactured, 
goods  they  required,  and  to  compete 
with  those  to  whom  they  were  thus 
under  undue  tribute,  for  what  labor 
they  required.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  wonder  is  not  that  farm  po- 
pulation has  decreased,  but  that  farmers 
have  been  able  to  hold  their  'own  at  all, 
and  to  improve  their  properties  as  they 
have  done. 

That  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  is 
proof  that  they  are  a  far  more  capable 
and  energetic  body  of  men  than  our 
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manufacturers  who  claim  that  they  can 
scarcely  hold  their  own,  in  spite  of  the 
protection  they  receive. 

Such  has  been  the  course  of  the  effects 
of  the  system  of  Protection  on  agricul- 
ture, and  largely  on  fishing,  for  the  fish- 
ing industry  has  suffered  as  well  as  that 
of  farming.  In  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment report,  1908-10,  these  statements 
are  made: 

**It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  records  that 
we  are  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the 
wealth  of  fish  in  the  teeming  waters  that 
wash  our  Eastern  shores.  *'  Then,  after  show- 
ing that  the  number  of  men  employed  in  our 
deep-sea  fisheries  had  decreased  from  54,035 
in  1900,  to  50,870  in  1909-10,  the  reports  con- 
clude as  follows:  *'At  the  present  moment 
more  than  any  other  since  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  accepted  the  responsibility  of  creating 
a  naval  force  of  our  own,  it  becomes  doubly 
necessary  for  us  to  see  that  the  number  of  our 
sea-faring  population  is  not  only  maintained 
but  increased.  If  the  wealth  of  the  national 
fisheries  is  not  increasing  in  consonance  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation  itself,  then  a  very 
important  source  of  national  strength  is  be- 
coming sapped  and  weakened.'' 

WHAT  ABOUT  OUR  FORESTS.^ 

The  effect  of  Protection  on  our  other 
great  natural  industry,  that  of  the  for- 
ests, has  been  slightly  different  to  that 
on  agriculture  and  fishing,  but  none 
the  less  disastrous  to  the  nation.  Farm- 
ing and  fishing  are  not  capitalistic  in- 
dustries. Lumbering  is.  The  farmer 
and  the  fisherman  are,  of  course,  capi- 
talist in  a  sense,  since  the  farmer  must 
have  capital  invested  in  his  farm,  live 
stock  and  implements,  and  the  fisher- 
man in  his  boats  and  nets.  But  this  capi 
tal  is  held  in  comparatively  small  mass- 
es, is  generally  the  product  of  the  sav- 
ings of  its  posse?2Sors,  who  are  also  labor- 
ers, and  is  largely  independent  of  the 
rates  of  profit  on  capital  employed  in 
other  industries. 

Lumbering  is  different.  It  requires 
the  employment  of  large  masses  of  capi- 
tal, which  must  be  drawn  from:  investors 
in  competition  with  the  profits  which 
are  yielded  by  other  industries.  Hence 
lumbering  has  been  as  profitable  on  the 
whole  as  our  protected  manufacturing 
industries,  or  it  could  not  have  at  traced 
the  necessary  capital.  That  it  has  been 
thus  profitable  is  attested  by  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  have  grown  wealthy 


from  it.  The  loss  has  been  made  up  to 
them,  however,  in  another  way.  The 
timber,  belonged  to  the  people,  through 
their  Provincial  Governments.  It  was 
put  up  (when  not  given  to  some  party 
favorite)  and  sold  by  auction  to  the 
highest^  bidder.  It  is  obvious  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  capitalists 
buying  it  would  pay  no  more  for  it  than 
would  allow  them  to  reap  as  great  a 
profit  as  they  could  get  were  their  capi- 
tal employed  in  other  industries.  The 
country  at  larg:e  has  shouldered  the  loss 
which  protection  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries imposed  upon  the  lumbering 
industry,  in  a  lower  price  received  for 
the  nation's  timber,  and  in  less  strino:- 
ent  reflations  as  to  the  harvesting  of 
that  timber.  The  results  of  these  con- 
ditions have  been  two.  First,  lumber- 
ins  operations  were  allowed  to  be  car- 
ried on  in  a  very  wasteful  and  destruc- 
tive manner,  since  to  impose  more 
strinerent  regulations  on  the  lumbermen 
would  increase  the  cost  of  operation, 
and  lessen  to  a  corresponding  decree 
the  already  small  enough  price  which 
the  public  received  for  the  timber. 
Second,  the  revenue  received  from  tim- 
ber sales,  being  comparatively  small, 
public  feeline  was  not  aroused  as  it 
should  be  to  the  necessity  of  preserving 
and  reproducing  our  timber  resources, 
and  so  our  forestry  service  was  neglect- 
ed. 

Go  into  that  srreat  timber  country 
between  New  and  Old  Ontario,  a  coun- 
try capable  of  producing  little  but  tim- 
ber, but  of  producing  an  immense 
amount  of  good  timber,  and  what  do 
we  find?  The  whole  country  has  been 
burned  over  in  the  wake  of  lumbering 
operations,  because  the  debris  resulting 
from  these  operations  has  not  been  des- 
troyed in  a  safe  manner  as  it  should 
have  been,  but  has  been  left,  to  form 
a  fire-trap.  In  this  burning,  much  of 
the  surface  soil,  ves:etable  mould,  the 
accumulation  of  centuries  has  been  des- 
troyed, and  the  rock  left  bare,  a  perman- 
ent iniury  to  fora«t  reproduction.  In 
spite  of  this  burning,  thoueh,  in  the 
wake  of  the  fire  we  find  a  sturdy  growth 
of  seedling  pine.  These,  however,  are 
doomed  to  destruction  in   most  cases. 
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Causes  of  fire  are  numerous — the  tour- 
ist, the  hunter,  the  prospector,  and  last. 
but  not  least,  the  railways — and  fire 
protection  is  inadequate.  It  is  rare  to 
find  these  seedling  pines,  which  in  time 
would  be  valuable  timber  attain  a  great- 
er age  than  20  years  before  a  fire  kills 
them.  And  so  that  great  region,  and 
other  forest  regions  in  the  Dominion, 
which  should  be  great  permanent  sourc- 
es of  wealth,  conserving  our  river  wat- 
ers and  supporting  a  numerous  and 
hardy  population,  are  being  reduced  to 
hideous  deserts. 

SAME  FORCES  AT  WORK  IN  CANADA. 

Instead  of  following;  a  policy  which 
would  result  in  building  up  here  in 
Canada  a  virile  race  which  would  coun- 
teract the  deteriorating  influences  in  the 
old  land  and  supply  a  class  of  men  of 
which  the  Empire  is  sorely  in  need,  we 
have  been  following  a  policy  which  re- 
sults in  reproducing  here  the  condition 
of  urban  growth  and  factory  which  is 
ruining  the  manhood  of  Great  Britain. 
As  the  rasult,  our  natural  resources  of 
farm  and  forest  are  being  irreparably 
wasted,  and  the  race  of  hardy  out-door 
men  who  are  the  nations  surest  hope, 
not  only  in  defense,  but  in  preserving 
the  virility  of  the  race  in  general,  is  be- 
ing reduced  in  numbers  and  restricted 
in  the  opportunities  for  development. 

PROTECTION    MUST   BE   ABANDONED. 

If  Canada  is  to  serve  the  Empire  as 
she  can  and  should,  if  she  is  to  take 
the  Old  Land  and  place  them  where 
they  should  be,  in  our  great  out-door 
industries,  if  she  is  even  to  retain  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  her  own  people  in 
these  industries,  she  must  abandon  in 
total,  the  policy  which  has  driven  and 
is  driving  the  population  out  of  these 
industries  into  the  factories  and  shops 
Protection  must  be  abandoned.  The 
farmer,  the  fisherman,  the  lumberman, 
whose  products  are  our  chief  basis  of 
exports,  and  who,  because  of  this,  can 
receive  no  benefit  from  protection,  must 
be  allowed  also  to  purchase  what  they 
need  in  a  free  market.  The  strange 
anomaly  of  Canadian  made  implements, 
bacon,  flour,  selling  in  foreign  markets 


at  a  lower  price  than  they  are  sold  at 
the  door  of  the  factory,  must  be  re- 
moved. Conditions  under  which  such 
manufacturing  concerns  as  the  Domin- 
ion Textile  Company,  w^hose  head  offic- 
es are  in  Montreal,  are  enabled  to  real- 
ize 50  per  cent,  profits  on  their  capital 
invested,  while  paying  their  employees 
wretched  wages^ — (See  Government 
blue  book  No.  39,  1909),  must  be  done 
away  with. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  process 
some  manufacturing  concerns,  over- 
capitalized and  ill-managed,  may  be 
snuffed  out.  It  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
vote some  millions  to  the  purpose  of 
teaching  our  manufacturers  how  to 
manufacture  as  cheaply  as  those  of 
other  countries.  If  I  had  space  I 
might  adduce  a  few  examples  to  show 
that  there  is  some  need  of  this.  At  least 
it  would  be  a  change  after  the  glib  im- 
pudence with  which  our  capitalists,  who 
know  nothing  about  the  conditions 
under  which  our  agriculture  is  carried 
on,  assume  to  instruct  the  farm- 
er. It  may  be,  as  I  have  said, 
that  some  manufacturing  concerns  be- 
cause of  bad  organization  and  bad  man- 
agement, may  be  wiped  out.  But  even 
if  they  should  be,  would  thereby  any 
serious  reason  why  we  should  not  pro- 
ceed with  a  change  which  is  necessary 
to  our  national  well-being?  .Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  farmers  and  others  have 
been  driven  out  of  business  during  the 
past  35  years,  sacrificed  to  a  mistaken 
ideal.  If  we  sacrifice  a  few  of  the  hot- 
house products  of  an  artificial  system 
in  the  interests  of  enlightened,  nation- 
building  surely  there  can  be  no  great 
objection.  The  protected  manufactur- 
ers themselves,  who  have  always  been 
characterized  by  super-patriotism,  will 
doubtless  welcome  the  opportunity  to  . 
thus  sacrifice  themselves  on  the  altar  of 
their  country. 

SACRIFICE     OF     INDUSTRIES     NOT     NEC- 
ESSARY. 

But  it  must  not  be  hastily  assumed 
that  if  we  thus  allow  our  rural  indus- 
tries a  free  opportunity  for  growth,  we 
will  necessarily  sacrifice  our  city  devel- 
opment, or  any  legitimate  urban  activ- 
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ity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
great  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  our  natural  industries  would 
experience  through  being  allowed  to 
purchase  their  supplies  and  material  in 
a  free  market,  would  result  in  a  great 
expansion  of  these  industries.  More 
labor  and  capital  would  be  emploj^ed  in 
them.  Their  production  and  consump- 
tion would  both  be  greatly  increased.  In 
this  the  merchants,  the  railways,  the 
steamship  lines,  would  share.  Every 
manufacture  which  showed  its'  ability 
to  exist  under  natural  conditions  would 
also  share  in  the  benefits  coming  from 
such  a  great  expansion  of  its  market. 
The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  like  a 
tree.  Agriculture  is  its  root,  manufac- 
ture and  commerce  its  branches  and  its 
life.  If  we  increase  the  prosperity  of 
our  farming  class,  and  of  those  other 
industries  which  are  engaged  in  turn- 
ing our  natural  resources  into  wealth, 
all  will  share  in  it. 

The  way  to  this  desired  end  of  allow- 
ing our  natural  industries  a  free  oppor- 
tunity to  expand,  is  directly  along  the 
lines  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Mother- 
land as  well  as  of  Canada.  Protection- 
ists have  long  advanced  the  argument 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  remove  their 
protection  and  allow  the  manufactures 
of  other  countries  to  enter  their  mark- 
ets unless  the  protective  duties  of  these 
other  countries  were  likewise  removed. 
This  has  been  urged  again  and  again 
against  any  lowering  of  our  tariff  to- 
wards the  United  States.  No  such  rea- 
son can  be  urged  against  lowering  our 
tariff  toward  Great  Britain.  The  manu- 
facturers enter  the  British  market  ab- 
solutely free  of  duty.  Can  there  be  any 
unfairness  in  allowing  British  goods 
to  enter  our  markets  on  similar  terms? 
Let  us  extend  the  British  Preference, 
not  suddenly,  with  the  danger  of  dislo- 
cating business  in  Canada  by  the  sud- 
den change,  but  gradually  as  the  farm- 
ers in  Canada,  in  their  convention  at 
Ottawa  in  1910,  asked. 

Free  trade  with  England,  under  these 
conditions,  would  produce  your  re- 
sults, all  beneficial  to  Canada,  England 
and  the  imperial  relation.  First,  it 
would  afford  relief  to  Canadian  consum- 


ers from  the  tyrannical  exactions  of 
trusts  and  combines  which  have  given 
up  under  the  tariff.  This  would  not 
only  help  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  but  it 
would  free  our  natural  industries,  agri- 
culture, fishing  and  lumbering,  from 
the  artificial  burdens  they  now  carry, 
and  by  allowing  them  to  expand  would 
enable  them  to  retain  and  increase  the 
population  now  engaged  in  these  out- 
door occupations  thus  supplying  the 
hardy  yeoman,  foresters  and  fishermen. 
Second,  it  would  vastly  stimulate  trade 
between  Canada  and  England,  provide 
lower  freight  rates  on  Canadian  pro- 
ducts going  to  England,  increase  the 
popularity  of  our  products  in  Englana 
and  cement  more  firmly  the  bonds  con- 
necting the  two  nations.  Third,  the 
wider  market  thus  thrown  open  to  Bri- 
tish goods,  would  greatly  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  motherland.  It  would 
have  greater  results  in  relieving  the 
''overburdened  British  taxpayer"  than 
if  Canada  were  to  assume  half  the  up 
keep  of  the  British  navy.  Fourth,  fol- 
lowing in  the  make  of  increased  trade 
and  more  cordial  feeling  there  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  increase  in  Bri- 
tish immigration  into  Canada,  thus 
supplying  us  with  the  best  elements  for 
nation-building. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  FORESTRY  POLICY. 

Beyond  this  increased  freedom  of 
purchase  we  need  a  progressive  forestry 
policy,  to  perpetrate  and  extend  this 
great  national  asset,  and  Government 
aid  in  creating  some  system  of  co-oper- 
ation among  producers  of  natural  pro- 
ducts, which  will  free  them  from  the 
rapacious  exactions  of  middlemen  and 
financiers.  This  should  include  not 
only  co-operative  means  of  buying  and 
selling,  but  co-operative  banking  or  cre- 
dit societies,  so  that  the  savings  of  these 
classes  might  be  advantageously  used  to 
supply  their  own  financial  needs.  Money 
spent  in  these  ways  would  have  a  great- 
er effect,  not  only  in  increasing  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  nation,  and  main- 
taining the  physical  stamina  of  the 
race,  but  in  increasing  the  defensive 
powers  of  Canada  and  the  Empire,  than 
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millions  spent  in  Dreadnoughts.  The 
Empire  does  not  need  money  for  de- 
fense, but  men,  and  that  is  the  best  de- 
fensive policy  in  which  will  increase 
those  hardy  outdoor  classes  which  ex- 
perience has  shown  to  be  so  valuable. 
But  all  this,  though  true,  may  seem 
Utopian.  This  aspect  of  the  question 
is  never  brought  up  in  Parliament, 
though  it  must  be  known  to  our  legij^- 
lators.  The  chief  business  of  Parlia- 
ment seems  to  be  to  spend  money — 
''Spend  money,  wisely  if  possible,  but 
spend  money/'  Our  budget  and  our 
debt  are  larger  than  ever  before.  Little 
criticism  of  this  vast  expenditure  is  giv- 
en by  the  Opposition.  The  protected 
interests  encourage  the  expenditure. 
The  object  is  obvious.  So  long  as  a  vast 
expenditure  demands  a  vast  revenue, 
so  long  will  there  be  a  strong  argument 
against  reducing  the  Tariff.  The  Lib- 
erals have  abandoned  their  one  time 


Free  Trade  principles,  though  at  no 
time  could  stronger  arguments  be  ad- 
duced against  Protection  than  now. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
once  said:  ^'The  moment  you  introduce 
the  protective  system  you  create  a  class 
whose  interests  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  people  at  large,  and 
who  become  the  ready  contributors  to 
corruption  funds,  sharing  with  their 
masters  the  plunder  which  they  have 
been  enabled  to  take  from  the  people." 
Apparently  the  time  has  come  when 
these  interests  have  laid  their  deadly 
grapple  on  our  whole  party  sj^stem. 
Having  these  facts  in  mind,  may  not 
the  time  have  come  for  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  political  life  and  the  pos- 
sible rise  of  a  new  party,  a  People's 
party,  organized  and  financed  by  the 
People,  standing  for  principles,  not  po- 
litical expediency,  and  ready  to  serve 
the  Nation  rather  than  the  Interests? 


The  Message  of  the  Dew-Dropl 

Why  art  thou  sad?    I  heard  the  dew-drop  say. 
Why  is  thy  spirit  weary  at  the  break  of  day? 
Seest  thou  not  the  sun  ?    In  glory  doth  he  rise. 
To  me  he  bringeth  death,  but  life  to  all  besides. 
Should  I  then  lament,  mv  fleeting  hours  repine? 
Ah  no,  my  loss  is  gain  if  still  through  me  he  shine. 

Well  spoken  little  dew-drop,  the  answer  now  is  plain. 
What  others  reap  in  blessing,  we  often  sow  in  pain. 
Let  me  too  be  unselfish,  in  shelter  I'll  not  stay. 
If  my  poor  transient  comfort  keep  others  from  the  day. 

^W,J,Holliday. 


Sig.  1. 


W.itsou's  threshiug  outfit  near  Fillmore,  Sask.     Threshing  from   the  stook   without   a 
loader    requires    fully    this    number    of    teams. 


!heaf- 


BANKING  $1,000  A   YEAR  IN  WHEAT 


Note. — The  writer  of  this  article  visited  many  farms  in  the  wheat  belt 
of  Canada  last  fall,  in  search  of  information  as  to  the  success  which  the 
ordinary  newcomer  to  the  prairie  provinces  was  making  in  his  change  from 
diversified  farming  to  that  of  wheat  farming.  Many  farmers  are  making 
only  a  nice  living  on  these  wheat  farms.  Others  are  held  down  by  unwise 
speculations  in  horses  and  by  unwise  investments  in  machinery  on  the  credit 
system.  Taking  all  in  all,  the  fortunes  of  Charlie  Dunlop,  pictured  in  this 
story,  will  be  a  nice  average  between  the  big  fortunes  of  the  2,000-acre 
farmer  and  the  half-failures.  The  photos  were  taken  by  the  author  on 
different  farms.  Some  of  them  show  the  effect  of  the  first  •  snow  storm, 
which  occurred  on  November  2nd. — Editor. 


By  Eluid  Kester 


'WELL  I'll  be  blowedl''  A  beaming 
smile  under  a  sombrero  and  clad  in  a 
pea-jacket,  jumped  from  the  seat  of  a 
wagon  of  wheat  drawn  by  tandem 
teams,  to  greet  me  as  I  stepped  from 
a  C.P.R.  station  in  Southern  Saskatche- 
wan. 

There  was  no  mistaking  that  greet- 
ing warmth  of  my  friend.  Only  one 
fellow  in  our  boyhood  days  at  old  No. 
5  school  in  Pickering,  had  made  use 
regularly  of  that  ejaculation.  It  was 
my  old  friend  Charlie  Dunlop. 

I  had  taken  a  run  down  this  branch 
line  to  size  the  country  conditions  and 
the  good  accounts  from  this  section  de- 
cided me  upon  a  visit.  I  had  arrived 
at  Regina  upon  a  return  trip  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  was  registered  at  ''The 
King's/'  for  a  week. 

My  surprise  was  as  pleasant  as  Charl- 
ie's. I  had  not  seen  him  for  ten  years. 
We  have  gone  to  school  together,  had 
worked  on  neighboring  home-farms, 
and  had  come  home  nights  from  the  old 
paring  bees,  and  socials  with  the  same 

Sig.  2. 


girls.  The  same  moonlight  sonatas  had 
been  played  for  us  in  the  beautiful  On- 
tario summer  evenings.  But  times  had 
changed;  shrewd  business  dealings  in 
other  lines  had  drawn  us  apart.  And 
now  the  old  associations  surged  around 
us  both  as  we  shook  hands  until  the 
biceps  protested. 

"Get  your  business  done  and  I'll  call 
for  you  at  the  Corner  Hotel  yonder  after 
I  have  dumped  this  wheat  into  the  co- 
operative elevator.  You  have  got  to 
come  out  and  see  Helen  and  hang  your 
hat  behind  my  door  for  a  week,"  said 
Charlie  as  he  sprang  back  to  this  heap- 
ing 110  bushels  of  No.  1  hard,  as  if  ex- 
pecting instant  obedience.  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  West.  Every  fel- 
low you  meet  is  a  bubbling  volcano  of 
welcome  and  enthusiasm.  The  joy  of 
living  seems  to  fill  every  blood  corpuscle 
to  overweight.  It  is  called  the  "boost" 
spirit  by  many.  It  certainly  is  too  gen- 
uine to  be  a  counterfeit. 

Its  enthusiasm  is  irresistible.  It 
catches  even  the  staid  and  sober  senti- 
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ments  of  old  moneybags,  and  expands 
him  in  a  way  that  would  be  regarded  as 
miraculous  to  his  old  Eastern  neighbors. 

I  was  ready  at  the  corner  and  when 
the  prancing  four-horse-team  with  their 
rattling  tree-chahis  drew  up,  I  accepted 
a  place  on  the  big  spring  seat  in  short 
order.  We  took  a  cross-country  trail 
and  drew  up  at  a  respectable  story-and- 
a-half  farmhouse  on  the  open  prairie 
that  spoke  of  every  comfort  inside. 

Charlie  Dunlop  and  I  had  been  rais- 
ed in  the  same  locality  in  Ontario.  We 
attended  the  same  old  country  school. 
We  hated  the  same  old  teacher  whose 
pedagogical  methods  were  largely  re- 
inforced by  elm  gads  and  leather  straps. 
We  had  hoed  turnips  together.  Our 
father's  farms  had  adjoined  and  it  may 
have  been  the  fact  that  Charlie  had  two 
very  likable  sisters  that  made  my  visits 
to  the  hill  farm  so  frequent. 

At  any  rate  we  knew  farm  life  with 
all  its  ups  and  downs  in  Ontario  in  the 
'eighties  and  'nineties. 

Charlie  had  married  Helen  Bray  from 
the  next  concession  and  had  gone  into 
a  rented  farm  two  miles  away  in  1896. 
He  had  about  $500  in  cash,  a  team  of 
old  horses,  then  worth  about  $50  each, 
and  a  cow.  Helen  was  a  char-ming 
girl,  bubbling  over  with  merriment,  and 


in  all,  a  most  sensible  farmer's  daught- 
er. The  match  was  a  happy  one.  Their 
farm  home  was  bright  and  attractive. 

After  the  home  had  been  blessed  with 
two  daughters,  Grace  and  Dorothy,  the 
end  of  the  lease  found  them  little  better 
off  except  in  the  farm  stock  they  car- 
ried. They  had  to  live  circumspectly. 
Stories  of  the  West  were  repeatedly  im- 
pressed upon  them  by  the  letters  home 
from  Sa,skatchewaii  by  John,  an  older 
brother,  who  had  made  good 
there.  Both  Charlie  and  Helen 
hated  to  leave  Ontario  where  their 
friends  and  relatives  were  all 
around  them.  But  the  objections 
to  moving  finally  were  overruled 
and  Helen  reluctantly  agreed  to  try  the 
A¥est.  Consequently  a  lease  for  another 
year  was  taken  and  they  resolved  to  go 
West  the  following  March.  One,  Hill- 
son,  in  Pickering,  had  returned  from 
the  West,  the  owner  of  several  farms, 
and  Charlie  had  agreed  to  take  a  half 
section  in  Moosomin  in  1906. 

After  the  sale  in  February,  Charlie 
found  he  had  about  $2,000  in  cash  and 
notes,  chiefly  notes  for  six  months.  He 
retained  a  team  of  horses,  one  cow,  a  few 
implements  and  some  household  effects, 
sufficient  to  fill  a  car  which  w\as  loaded 


The  three  big  colts  in  this  picture  were  eachvalued    at   $300.00.      The   farmer   is    unloading 
some   slough   hay   which   he  brought   in   the   night   before. 
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This   stable   has   room  for  10  horses.     The   leauto   at  the   back   ties   up   six   or  eight   cattle. 
The  oat  sheaves   are  stacked   at  the  side  for  winter  feeding. 


at  Claremont  and  billed  to  their  destin- 
ation. 

I  had  left  home  about  the  same  time 
as  Charlie  got  married.  We  had  met 
each  other  few  times  afterwards,  and 
after  his  departure  for  the  West  all  trace 
of  him  had  been  lost  to  me.  I  was  not 
looking  for  him  at  this  point.  My  sur- 
prise was  therefore  as  great  as  his. 

Helen  recognized  me  at  once.  Her 
rosy  cheeks,  bright  eyes  and  neat  ap- 
pearance were  an  illustrated  story  of 
good  health  and  contentment. 

Grace  and  Dorothy  had  grown  out  of 
my  recognition  while  Charlie,  Junior, 
was  sturdily  chasing  a  collie  dog  around 
the  oat  stacks  at  the  stable. 

'Well,  what  do  you  think  about  go- 
ing back  to  Ontario  now?"  I  asked. 

"Not  for  me,"  replied  Helen.  ''I  hat- 
ed to  come  but  now  I  like  this  country 
too  well.  We  have  as  many  comforts 
here  in  the  house  as  we  did  in  Ontario. 
It  is  true  we  work  hard  during  the 
threshing  season  but  I  drive  out  to  town 
with  my  two  ponies,  attend  the  church 
functions  and  enjoy  my  social  life.  The 
winters  do  get  cold  but  we  do  not  seem 
to  mind  them  any  more  than  we  did  the 
drizzling  wet  and  cold  months  of  winter 
in  Pickering.  We  know  how  to  dress 
sensibly  here." 


"Yes,"  spoke  Charlie,  "and  we  have 
a  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan  Grain 
Growers  here  which  meets  every  two 
weeks.    We  have  good  programmes." 

"Say,  do  you  remember  the  times  we 
had  down  at  Audley  in  1893  when 
Nelse  Davy  was  teaching  there?  The 
Patrons  of  Industry  had  a  lodge  there 
which  met  in  the  schoolhouse  and  we 
had  100  members.  I  will  never  forget 
the  contests  of  each  side  for  that  oyster 
supper.  Well  we  had  a  big  time  here 
in  Fillmore  last  winter  when  we  chose 
up  sides  to  get  members.  The  losing 
side  was  to  put  up  the  oysters.  Jack 
Stafford's  side  won,  getting  65  members, 
while  Ned  Ramsey's  side  secured  35.  At 
the  supper,  the  women  brought  the 
"grub,"  and  cooked  the  oysters.  Mr. 
Hawkes  representing  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers, addressed  us  and  the  girls'  club  ren- 
dered some  music  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  your  city  houses." 

It  was  evident  that  there  wae  plenty 
of  social  joy  in  this  farming  commun- 
ity. There  was  no  trace  of  the  lethargy 
that  is  killing  too  many  Eastern  nlaces. 
and  I  thought  these  two  people's  atti- 
tude explained  much  of  the  reason  for 
the  "boost  spirit"  noticed  in  every  West- 
erner. 

"If  old  Ontario,  had  this  same  spirit 
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Some  times  a  movable  granary  is  used.  Four 
horses  are  used  to  draw  it  from  one  setting 
to  the  other. 


of  enthusiasm,  I  tell  you  Charlie  we 
could  knock  the  West  into  a  cocked- 
hat  in  the  matter  of  producing.  We 
have  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  markets, 
and  the  railroads,  what  we  want  is  en- 
thusiasm,''  I  added. 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  "it  would  pay 
you  people  down  there  to  give  an  agri- 
cultural man  $5,000  to  go  out  into  the 
sidelines  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  bet- 
ter rural  life  enthusiasm,  to  set  the 
country  people  on  fire  with  stories  by 
their  opportunities." 

"Well,  how  have  you  done  in  your 
six  years?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  been  here  six  years,"  said  he, 
and  have  lost  two  crops  in  that  time." 

"I  located  first  at  Moosomin  where 
I  had  320  acres  on  shares.  The  expendi- 
tures in  starting  were  rather  heavy.  I 
had  to  buy  horses  and  machinery  and 
support  the  family  and  a  man  until  the 
harvest  returns  should  come  in.  I  had 
a  little  money  from  my  sale  and  I  had 
100  acres  of  wheat  that  went  20  bushels 
to  the  acre;  100  acres  of  oats  that  yield- 
ed B,o00  bushels.  Our  cow  kept  us  in 
milk  and  butter,  w^hile  a  few  pigs  were 
fattened  on  cheap  feeds  from  town.  I 
came  through  fairly  well  although  1 
got  60  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  and  20 
cents  for  oats,  the  share  was  two-thirds 
and  I  had  to  supply  the  seed." 

"The  second  year  was  a  flat  failure. 
A  hail  storm  struck  me  one  Sunday 
just  as  the  grain  was  ready  to  cut.  In 
fact  I  had  cut  a  half  day  on  it  on  Satur- 
day. It  was  a  model  stand  but  the  hail 
storm  cleaned  me  out  slick  as  a  bean. 
I  got  little  from  the  farm  that  year  and 
the  owner  got  less.    That  is  one  advan- 


tage  of  renting  on  shares.  You  do  not 
have  to  pay  if  you  do  not  receive." 

"I  then  had  the  offer  of  this  section 
from  a  friend  two  years  ago  and  I  mov- 
ed here  that  winter.  This  is  the  fourth 
crop  here.  One  year  here  was  a  total 
failure,  while  I  had  another  strip  hail- 
ed out  last  year.  So  you  see  out  of  six 
years  I  have  had  two  total  failures  of 
the  crop  and  one  partial  one. 

"When  we  go  into  the  house  I  will 
show  you  my  books  for  the  six  years." 

The  drive  was  a  pleasant  one.  On 
the  sideroad  we  passed  a  row  of  wheat 
shocks  standing  from  last  year's  bad 
crop  when  wet  weather  and  frost  had 
ruined  so  many  prospects. 

"Over  yonder  those  two  farms  are  oc- 
cupied by  American  farmers  from  Mis- 
souri. They  came  in  last  year,"  said 
he,  "and  they  are  very  decent  fellows 
I  hear,  though,  there  are  too  many  of 
them  who  work  on  Sunday." 

"Yes,"  I  assented,  "a  few  may  be  do- 
ing so,  I  myself  saw  some  threshing 
North  of  Gleichen  last  week  on  Sun- 
day. But  they  will  soon  get  over  this 
among  our  Canadian  people.  You  re- 
member, Charlie,  that  I  have  heard 
your  father  tell  how  many  pioneers  of 
Ontario  drew  in  barley  on  Sundays 
years  ago!" 

"The  year  1911  was  a  bad  one  for  me. 
I  burned  90  acres  of  wheat  in  the  stook. 


.  cheaply  constructed  pig  pen  by  a  shelter 
blufif.  There  were  thirty  pigs  here  that  were 
being  fed  on  ground  barley  and  wheat,  and 
skim  milk. 
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Sometimes    the   wheat   is   stacked.     This    field 
went    twenty-three   bushels   to   the   acre. 


because  of  the  wet  I  could  not  get  it 

threshed.  Threshers  charged  $21.00 
per  hour  and  they  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  their  gangs  of  men  to- 
gether." 

"The  car  shortage  is  always  a  present 
one  with  us.  I  have  built  a  few  gran- 
aries and  have  my  flax  and  wheat,  all 
but  a  car  load  in  them." 

"I  notice  you  have  a  lot  of  flax  this 
year." 

"Yes,  the  past  year's  prices  of  $2.00 
and  $2.50  per  bushel  led  a  lot  of  farm- 
ers into  growing  it  this  year.  I  have 
110  acres  which  will  average  17  bush- 
els. Now  the  price  is  down  to  $1.13. 
This  is  difficult  to  thresh  in  catchy 
weather," 

"I  note,"  said  I,  "that  there  is  con- 
siderable of  it  grown  around  Saskatoon. 
A  Swede  up  there  had  20,000  bushels 
this  year.  This  Swede  came  cut  to  this 
country  only  seven  years  ago  and  now 
he  owns  two  automobiles  and  belongs 
to  the  leading  clubs  of  that  city." 

The  books  for  the  six  years  were  gone 
over  carefully.  The  balancing  up  show- 
ed that  the  following  had  been  the  in- 
come and  outgo  during  his  six  years: 

CASH   BOOK   FOR   SIX   YEARS. 

FIRST  year:  receipts: 

2,000  bus.  wheat  at  60c  .  .$1,200 
4,000  bus.  oats  at  20c 800 

10  pigs  at  $12 120 

1  calf .^ 30 

10  ts.  hay  sold  in  town      100 


-$2,250 


expenditures  : 

3  horses  at  $150 $450 

Implements    860 

Landlord's  share 700 

Seed  Grain   200 


Feed  and  board  for  men . .  400 

Hired  help 240 

Threshing 500 

second  year  receipts  : 

20  tons  hay  at  $12   $240 

500  bus.  oats  at  30c 150 

15  hogs  at  $15 225 

Milk 60 

expenditures  : 

landlord's  share    $200 

Hired  help 240 

Taxes,   Insurance,   etc 60 

Threshing  and  Twine 150 

2  cows 150 

Living,  etc 200 


$3,500 


$675 


$1,000 


third  year  :  receipts  : 

5,000  bus.  wheat  at  80c.  .$4,000 

2,000  bus.  oats  25c 500 

20  hogs  at  14c 280 

Milk  and  butter    .  .         50 


-$4,930 


EXPENDITURES  : 

Moving $200 

Implements 500 

5  horses  at  $250 1,250 

Threshing,  etc 600 

Hired  help 300 

Living,  etc 300 

Landlord's  share 1,600 


-$4,750 


FOURTH   YEAR:    RECEIPTS: 

4,000  bus.  wheat  at  90c.  .$3,600 
2,000  bus.  barley  at  50c  .  .   1,000 

1,500  bus.  oats  at  30c 450 

Milk  and  calf  sold.  .       145 
2  steers  sold 100 

EXPENDITURES ! 

Hired  help $    300 

Living,  etc 200 

Insurance,  Twine,  etc.    .  .       200 

Threshing 850 

Landlord's  share 1,700 


$5,295 


-$3,250 


FIFTH  year:  receipts: 

Oats $  200 

Wheat 200 

Cow 50 

20  pigs  at  $10 200 
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1  steer  sold 40 

Milk  and  butter   150 

EXPENDITURES  : 

Hired  help   $240 

Living,  etc 200 

Threshing  twine,  etc* 200 

Landlord's  share 200 

Taxes,  etc 100 


$840 


SIXTH  year:  receipts: 
2,500  bus.  wheat  at  80c 
2.800  bus.  flax  at  $1.13 
2,500  bus.  oats  at  30c  . 

20  pigs  at  $15 

2  steers  at  $60 

Milk,  butter,  etc. 


expenditures 
1  horse  .  .  .  ,  . 
Hired  help 


$940 


$2,000 
2,889 
750 
800 
120 
200 


$    800 


-$5,709 


100 


Threshing,  etc 1,000 

Landlord's  rent 1,700 

Taxes,  etc 100 

Trip  to  Ontario 500 

Twine,  etc 200 

$4,100 

The  total  for  the  six  years  w^ere  as 
follows : 


Year.  Receipts. 

1st  year    $2,250 


2nd  year 


675 


8rd  year 4,880 


4th  year  . . . 
5th  year 


5,295 

840 

6th  year 5,709 


Total    $19,649 


Expend. 
$8,550 
1,000 
4,750 
8,250 
940 
4,100 

$17,590 


A  hasty  inventory  of  the  stock  and 
implements  on  Charlie's  farm  was 
made.    It  totaled  the  following: 


10  horses  at  $220 $2,200 

5  colts  at  $300 1,500 

10  hogs  at  $10 100 

6  cows  at  $80   .  . 480 

Implements  and  rigs  .  .   2,000 

Seeds  and  grain    500 

House  equipment    ....       500 

$7,280 

Altogether  then  this  showed  our 
farmer  friend  to  be  worth  over  $8,500. 
Deduct  from  this  $2,000  he  brought 
with  him  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  he 
has  banked  $1,000  a  year  for  both  good 
and  bad  years  during  his  stay  in  the 
wheat  belt.  This  I  learned  about 
what  a  careful  farmer  on  the  prairies 
would  make  one  year  with  another.  It 
must  be  noted  that  this  farmer  was  just 
an  ordinary  fellow  not  given  to  dab- 
bling in  real  estate.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  great  many  farmers  who  are  not 
doing  this  well,  owing  chiefly  to  their 
'recklessness  in  tying  themselves  up  to 
implement  men  and  to  unwise  specu- 
lation in  horses.  A  great  many  farmers 
also  do  not  pay  cash  as  they  go  along  as 
did  Charlie  Dunlop.  He  would  rather 
borrow  at  the  bank  than  buy  on  credit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  his  first  two 
years  were  most  discouraging.  In  fact 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  went 
$1,250  behind.  This  ate  up  a  big  part 
of  his  reserve.  The  second  year  he  wa* 
$325^  behind.  But  in  the  third  year 
on  his  new  place  he  struck  about  even. 
The  good  luck  rewarded  him  in  his 
fourth  year,  with  over  two  thousand 
dollars^  of  a  surplus,  while  the  sixth 
year  did  nearly  as  well.  Meantime  the 
reason  that  he  did  not  suffer  more,  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  doing  n 
little  mixed  farming  with  hogs  and 
milk  cows  which  consumed  a  great  deal 
that  would  have  otherwise  have  gone  to 
waste. 


THE  BARTLETT  PEAR  GIRL 


Note. — Here  is  a  story  from  the  Niagara  fruit  belt.  Miss  Wetherald's  writings 
have  often  appeared  in  Farmer's  Magazine  and  have  been  received  with  consider- 
able appreciation.  This  story  gets  near  to  some  of  the  problems  on  the  farms  of 
Ontario. — Editor. 


By  Ethelwyn  Wetherald 


THE  girl  who  alighted  from  the  train 
at  a  certain  quiet  railway  station  in  On- 
tario was,  even  at  first  glance,  different 
from  the  two  or  three  specimens  of  rural 
feminity  of  the  younger  generation  who 
waited  on  the  platform  for  the  expected 
arrival  of  friends,  and  yet  was  as  ob- 
viously a  farmer's  daughter  as  they. 
The  difference  was  one  of  bearing,  ex- 
pression and  attire.  Thankful  Hayes 
carried  herself  as  though  she  was  a  light 
piece  of  luggage  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
rather  than  otherwise  to  be  saddled 
with.  Her  dress  was  neither  ''swell" 
nor  semi-shabby.  Her  blue  serge  skirt 
was  newly  braided  about  the  edge,  her 
coat  of  the  same  material  had  a  little 
bunch  of  cinnamon  pinks  in  the  button- 
hole; her  shoes  and  gloves  were  the 
freshest  parts  of  her  costume,  while  her 
hat  was  a  soft  frame  for  a  face  which 
expressed  the  sort  of  happiness  that  is 
not  easily  disturbed  or  dulled. 

Her  arms  laden  with  parcels  were 
suddenly  swooped  upon  by  two  brown 
hands  belonging  to  a  young  fellow  near 
her  own  age. 

''Hullo.  Thanky!" 

"Hulb,  Brad!  How's  mother?" 

"Some  better  to-day.  Cheered  up  by 
the  prospect  of  the  early  coming  of  the 
only  darter."  He  swept  the  packages 
into  the  back  of  the  buggy  and  faced  his 
sister  dubiously.  "Say,  Thanky,  you 
don't  look  overwhelmed  with  grief  over 
parting  from  your  dear  College,  mates." 

"Oh,  it's  no  particular  pleasure  to 
part  from  one's  friends,"  declared  the 

firl  steadily.     Then   the  eagerness  of 
er  soul  swept  up  to  her  face.     "But 


i/d  rather  be  with  mother  than  with 
any  other  friend  in  the  world." 

"Well,  we're  blooming  glad  to  have 
you  home  anyway.  I'm  afraid,"  he 
added,  with  sympathy  in  the  eyes  so 
like  her  own,  "that  it'll  be  a  big  change 
for  you  after  college." 

The  girl  from  McGill  smiled  at  him. 
"I  want  my  coming  to  be  a  bigger 
change  to  mother,"  she  said,  as  they 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  a  substantial 
farm  house.  Two  minutes  later  her 
Hying  footsteps  cleared  the  stairs,  and 
the  bunch  of  cinnamon  pinks  was 
pressed  against  a  pallid,  wistful  face. 
Thankful  rained  kisses  on  her  brow, 
cheeks  and  hands  in  impetuous  school- 
girl fashion.  Then  she  sprang  up  and 
rushed  the  blind  on  the  solitary  window 
up  to  the  top. 

"Now  I  can  see  you,  you  dear  thing! 
But  oh," — as  her  glance  for  the  first 
time  took  cognizance  of  the  room — why, 
motherums,  what  are  you  doing  in  this 
little  rabbit-burrow  of  a  place?  Why 
aren't  you  in  the  large  three-windowed 
room  across  the  hall?" 

"This  is  plenty  big  enough  for  me, 
dear,  said  Mrs.  Hayes.  I'm  quite  com- 
fortable, and  you  need  space  for  your 
big  trunks  and  all  your  belongings.  We 
had  it  all  fixed  up  for  you.  They 
moved  me  in  here  yesterday." 

"Well,  they'll  move  you  right  straight 
back  again,"  declared  the  girl,  hotly. 

"Ah,  no,  dearie,  don't  say  that.  Let 
mother  have  her  own  way."  She  smiled 
appealingly  and  held  out  a  transparent 
hand.  Thankful's  cheeks  were  red  and 
her  heart  acted  with  rebellion.  "I 
don't  care,"   she  began,   and  then  re- 
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membering  that  this  was  but  one  of  a 
thousand  acts  of  self-sacrifice  on  her 
mother's  part  she  knelt  by  the  bed  again 
and  took  that  dear  frail  figure  in  her 
arms  without  a  word. 

Afterwards  she  went  across  the  hall 
to  unpack  her  trunk.  It  was  a  large 
and  air}'  apartment,  but  Thankful 
glanced  about  it  with  decided  disfavor. 
The  wall  paper  was  faded  and  fagged 
out.  It  was  mildewed  near  a  window 
and  broken  at  the  door.  The  rag  car- 
pet, as  the  girl  remarked  to  herself, 
was  ''aged  and  gray,  Maggie."  The 
rocking  chair  creaked  dismally  at  the 
slightest  movement  and  the  lounge, 
which  boasted  three  good  legs  and  a 
block  under  the  fourth  corner,  had  a 
dull-colored  shawl  neatly  folded  to 
cover  the  hole  in  the  upholstery.  The 
bed  was  as  comfortable  as  sagging 
springs  and  slimpsy  pillows  could  make 
it.  The  curtains  were  stringy,  the  mir- 
ror gave  a  gTeenish  cast  to  Thankful's 
fresh  complexion  and  a  few  picture 
postal  cards  did  their  best  to  cheer  a 
bureau  that  mourned  the  loss  of  its 
varnish.  Yet  the  room  had  been 
^ 'fixed  up"  for  her. 

Thankful  removed  her  dresses  from 
the  trunk  and  hung  them  on  the  row 
of  nails  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Then 
she  covered  them  from  the  dust  with  an 
extra  sheet  found  at  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
and  made  a  wry  face  at  the  effect.  All 
the  time  her  thoughts  were  busy,  and 
the  subject  must  have  been  a  pleasant 
one,  judging  from  the  half -smile  that 
presently  pre-empted  her  expressive 
face.  Across  the  hall  her  mother  was 
saying  to  herself,  ''Dear  little  heart, 
with  her  hot-house  flowers  and  hot- 
house affection,  she'll  find  home  life  a 
dreadful  change" — which  showed  that 
a  mother  sometimes  does  not  know  her 
daughter  as  well  as  the  daughter  knows 
herself. 

That  night  after  the  two  younger 
brothers,  Tom  and  Brad,  had  gone  to 
bed.  Thankful  interviewed  her  father 
as  he  dozed  over  his  paper.  "Father," 
she  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you  about  the 
money  for  my  education  for  the  next 
year." 

David  Hayes  stared  at  her.  "The 
money  for  your  education?       Why,  I 


"Took    that    dear    frail    figure    in    her    arms 
without  a  word." 


thought  your  education  was  finished." 

She  leaned  caressingly  over  the  back 
of  his  chair  and  brushed  her  cheek  over 
his  bald  spot.  "Dearest  dad,  a  girl's 
education  is  never  finished." 

"Is  that  so?"  His  tone  was  light  but 
his  mind  was  a  maze  of  masculine  per- 
plexity." What  branches  did  you  ex- 
pect to  take  up  now?" 

She  laughed  but  answered  promptly, 
"Sociology,  the  art  of  making  life  beau- 
tiful, and  the  science  of  extracting  hap- 
piness and  profit  from  existence." 

"Hum!  And  does  all  that  require 
money?" 

"Indeed  it  does."  She  paused  to  kiss 
the  bald  spot.  "Now,  daddy,  I'm  not 
begging.  All  I  want  is  the  privilege  of 
using  my  own  Bartlett  money  in  the 
way  I  like  best." 

David  Hayes  was  a  just  and  reason- 
able p)arent.  He  had  realized  that  if 
his  children  were  to  remain  on  the  farm 
they  must  be  given  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  place.  Bradley  had  "gone 
in"  for  pigs.  Thankful  for  Bartlett  pears 
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and  Tom  was  a  chicken  fancier.  Each 
had  a  bank  account  and  was  encour- 
aged to  enlarge  it.  ''Of  course  if  it's  a 
case  of  real  necessity'^  he  began — 

Thankful  stretched  out  her  impetu- 
ous young  arms  in  a  gesture  of  entreaty. 
"Father,  dear,  I  want  my  money  to 
make  mother  happy.  She's  the  greatest 
necessity  in  this  house." 

"That's  so."  But  still  he  looked 
mystified.  "She  aint  well  enough  to 
travel." 

"No,  not  yet."  She  laughed  at  his 
bewildered  expression.  "Just  trust 
me!" 

"All  right,  daughter.  Sometimes 
people  never  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
money  till  they've  spent  it  foolishly." 

It  certainly  looked  ,during  the  next 
few  weeks,  that  Thankful  Hayes  was 
spending  money  not  only  foolishly  but 
selfishly.  No  longer  demurring  at  tho 
dedication  of  the  large  front  bedroom  to 
her  own  individual  use  and  benefit,  she 
did  her  utmost  to  enforce  the  contrast 
between  it  and  every  other  room  in  the 
house.     The  dingy  wall  paper  was  re- 

E laced  by  a  pattern  of  climbing  rose- 
uds  and  tender  young  leaves ;  a  gray 
rug  richly  bordered  nearly  covered  the 
floor;  there  was  an  ample  clothes  press 
across  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  full- 
length  mirror  framed  in  its  door;  the 
brass-trimmed  bed,  chintz-covered  easy 
chairs,  dainty  window  hangings  and 
even  the  toilet  set  and  dresser  showed 
evidence  of  a  refined  taste  and  the  eter- 
nal feminine  love  of  delicate  belong- 
ings.    The  two  boys  admired  it  hu2;ely. 

"It's  a  dream  of  a  room,"  said  Tom, 
as  he  stood  at  the  door,  while  his  sister 
arranged  half  a  dozen  fresh  towels  on 
the  rack.  Thankful  looked  about  the 
room  well  content.  Then  she  altered 
the  position  of  a  slender  vase  upholding 
a  rose,  which  stood  on  a  little  writing 
desk  near  a  window. 

"Fine  and  dandy,"  confirmed  Brad- 
ley. He  pushed  back  the  silk  curtains 
of  the  dainty  bookcase,  expecting  to 
find  his  sister's  favorite  novels.  But  a 
surprise  awaited  him. 

"Now,  Brad,  do  cover  up  those  books 
and  don't  say  a  word,  exclaimed 
Thankful,  biting  her  lips  with  vexa- 
tion. 

The  boy  obeyed  her  with  a  bewildered 


air.  "I  don't  see  anything  wrong  about 
a  hymn-book  and  a  Bible  and  a  Baxter's 
Saints'  Rest. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
that  Mrs.  Hayes  was  helped  from  her 
bed  in  the  little  dull-colored  room 
across  the  hall  and  ushered  into  the  re- 
furnished ^  front  apartment.  In  her 
fresh  muslin  wrapper,  with  the  warmth 
of  convalescence  in  her  cheeks  and  the 
bright  glow  of  appreciation  in  her  eyes, 
she  seemed  a  fitting  part  of  the  newness 
about  her.  Pausing  for  a  moment  in 
the  doorway  she  glanced  at  the  familiar 
scenes  from  the  windows,  to  which  a 
foreign  touch  was  given  by  the  un- 
familiar setting.  Then  she  took  a  deep 
breath  of  pleasure.  "It  is  all  lovely," 
she  exclaimed,  "but  not  a  bit  too  much 
so  for  my  girl,"  and  she  caressed  the 
strong  young  arm  on  which  she  leaned. 
Then  catching  a  glimpse  of  herself  in 
the  long  mirror,  she  unconsciously 
straightened  up  and  carried  her  head  at 
its  youthful  angle.  Going  nearer  to 
smooth  a  recalcitrant  lock  of  hair,  the 
lace  on  her  sleeves  caught  at  the  fasten- 
ing of  the  door,  and  a  sudden  movement 
exposed  the  contents  of  the  wardrobe  to 
full  view. 

"Thankful,  dearest,  where  are  your 
own  gowns?  Why  are  my  belongings 
in  here?" 

"They  are  here  because  this  is  your 
room,  mother  darling.  No,  it's  no  use 
vour  protesting.  You  are  the  leading 
lady  in  the  play  of  Our  Home.  I  have 
merely  made  an  effective  stage  setting 
for  her." 

AVhen  all  other  objections  had  been 
overruled  the  dazed  little  mother  ex- 
claimed, "But,  dearest  girl,  you  can't 
sleep  in  what  you  call  the  Burrow."  ^ 

"Oh,  no,  I  can't  sleep  in  it,  but  it's 
a  highly  appropriate  place  for  my  pre- 
cious maternal  relative.  Do  let  me  tell 
you  a  secret.  I'm  going  to  have  another 
window  put  in  there,  and  use  the  rest 
of  my  Bartlett  money  in  turning  the 
burrow  into  a  bird's  nest." 

"Bartlett  pears  turned  out  pretty  well 
last  fall,"  observed  Tom. 

"And  our  Bartlett  pear  girl  is  turning 
out  pretty  well  this  summer,"  added 
Bradley — a  statement  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  family  entirely  agreed. 
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Note. — We  introduce  here  a  new  writer  in  Farmer's  Magazine.  During  his 
course  at  the  O.  A.  C,  Guelph,  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Keview.  He 
has  since  done  newspaper  work  on  the  '' Citizen"  of  Ottawa.  The  way  he  handles 
this  subject  will  commend  him  to  many  readers. — Editor. 


By  Justus  Miller 


^^Why  isn't  every  farmer  rich?'' 
This  is  the  question  each  bread-buyer 
in  Toronto  asks.  He  sees  the  respect- 
able, old-time  loaf  dwindle  into  a  per- 
fectly good  bun,  and  groans  inwardly. 
Perhaps  he  talks  of  balanced  rations 
and  alfalfa,  to  his  cronies  during  leis- 
ure moments.  He  is  sure  he  could 
farm  a  fortune  from  any  soil. 

He  might  do  so  too.  If  he  had  the 
ingenuity  he  probably  would.  Like 
every  average  man,  the  farmer  lacks 
mostly  in  ingenuity.  He  awaits  the  big 
chance — he  doesn't  hustle  out  to  find 
it.  He  is  believed,  usually,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  an  occupation  that  hardly  ad- 
mits of  rapid  success.  Yet  a  farmer, 
hitherto  entirely  unknown,  an  immi- 
grant to  Canada  with  little  capital  and 
no  experience,  achieved  fame,  that  is 
at  least  continental.  He  did  it  because 
he  had  the  ingenuity  to  look  around 
him  for  something  better  and  the  per- 
ception to  see  it.  So  Seager  Wheeler 
won  the  $1,000  prize  given  in  New 
York  for  the  best  bushel  of  wheat  grown 
in  America  and  incidentally  establish- 
ed his  reputation  throughout  the  con- 
tinent. 

MONEY  FOR  THE  PROGRESSIVE. 

The  circumstance  that  enables  him 
to  do  all  this  was  not  his  method  of  cul- 
tivation. It  was  his  foresight  in  choos- 
ing Marquis  wheat — a  new  variety  that 
is  superior  to  all  others  grown  in  Can- 
ada. And  the  genius  who  made  this 
possible  is  Dr.  Charles  Saunders,  Ph.D., 
of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
System,  who  is  still  working  among  his 
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plots  at  Ottawa  to  enable  you,  or  your 
neighbor,  to  become  the  next  Seager 
Wheeler. 

HOW  A  GREAT  SCHEME  PROSPERED. 

Before  explaining  his  methods  a  word 
is  necessary  of  the  system  itself.  It 
was  realized  long  ago  that  our  agri- 
cultural resources  were  the  greatest  as- 
set we  had.  It  was  also  understood 
plainly  enough  that  our  wide  variance 
of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  called 
for  new  varieties  of  grains  and  improv- 
ed breeds  of  animals  to  prosper  in  this 
environment.  It  had  already  been 
demonstrated  in  foreign  lands  that 
wonderful  results  might  be  obtained  by 
skilful  management.  All  data  lead  to 
very  definite  conclusions,  but  to  very 
little  definite  action.  Since  this  work 
must  be  conducted,  very  often  at  a  loss, 
farmers  didn't  seem  to  crowd  the  ropes 
to  be  first  in. 

But  in  1885  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment came  to  the  rescue.  Five  farms 
were  set  aside  to  be  operated  solely  for 
experimental  purposes.  Since  that 
time  the  system  has  flourished  wonder- 
fully, and  at  present  there  are  nine- 
teen such  farms  scattered  all  the  w^ay 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  British  Columbia. 
It  is  a  wonderful  chain  and  stands  the 
van2,iiard  of  a  new  agriculture. 

The  central  farm  is  located  at  Ot- 
tawa and  the  head  of  each  Department 
has  his  office  there.  Mr.  J.  H.  Gris- 
dale,  is  the  director  and  under  his  able 
management  very  far-reaching  schemes 
indeed   have  been  planned. 

The  task  of  propagating  grains  suit- 
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able  to  our  variable  climate  falls  upon 
Dr.  Saunders.  He  took  charge  of  it  in 
1903,  and  tlie  things  he  has  accomp- 
lished are  like  fairy  tales  in  the  telling 
but  mostly  resemble  hard  labor  in  op- 
eration. As  a  result  of  them  Canada  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  greatest 
grain  producing  country  in  the  world. 
Thus  have  the  farms  vindicated  them- 
selves. 

During  the  nine  warmer  months, 
Dr.  Saunders  may  be  found  among  his 
experiment  plots.  He  watches  with 
vigilant  eye  the  progress  of  each,  and 
seems  to  love  his  plants  with  their  ban- 
daged heads  which  look  for  all  the 
world  like  Irishmen  after  a  Donny- 
brook  fair.  But  in  the  winter  when  the 
temperature  is  dry  he  becomes  an  ex- 
pert baker.  In  a  small  room  contain- 
ing a  wonderful  little  electric  oven  he 
works  all  day  long  making  tiny  loaves 
of  bread  as  though  for  a  child's  tea- 
party. 

BRINGING   NEW   LIFE. 

Many  experiments  are  under  way  all 
the  time.  On  the  central  farm  35 
acres  are  devoted  to  plant  propagation. 
In  springtime  life  is  early  astir  in  the 
plots.  By  April  20  th  all  grains  are 
sown  if  the  weather  be  favorable.  Then 
the  growing  crops  become  a  source  of 
constant  interest,  for  each  year  new 
varieties  of  grain  are  born. 

The  work  of  cross-fertilization  is  a 
feature  of  utmost  importance  and  must 
be  done  very  carefully.  It  is  accomp- 
lished by  applying  pollen  from  the 
anthers  of  the  male  flowers  of  one  var- 
iety to  the  female  flowers  of  another. 
To  prevent  bees  from  working  at  them 
they  are  tied  up,  presenting  the  afore- 
said, Donnybrooks  appearance.  The 
operation  is  very  fine  and  a  nice  touch 
is  required  by  the  surgeon. 

Hundreds  of  plants  are  treated  and 
only  the  eye  of  a  genius  can  discover 
those  characteristics  desired  and  reject 
all  failing  to  possess  them.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  plots  two  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide.  The  seed  from  each 
one  is  hand-planted  the  following 
spring  in  an  individual  plot.  The 
third  year  the  result  of  this  sowing  is 


planted  with  a  hand-drill  in  fifty  foot 
lengths  of  from  one  to  twelve  rows  in 
width.  By  the  fourth  year  it  has  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  a  160  acre  plot, 
and  becomes  something  of  consequence. 
After  harvest  it  is  ready  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  branch  farms. 

The  latter  never  conduct  preliminary 
propagation  experiments,  but  take  the 
varieties  when  developed  and  grow  them 
in  large  quantities.  The  seed  is  sent 
free  to  all  farmers  asking  for  it,  in  five 
pound  lots  and  in  many  cases  is  sold  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  sow  five  to  ten 
acres. 

Annually,  some  35,000  samples  are 
given  away.  If  care  is  exercised  this 
will  give  a  large  quantity  in  three  years. 
Indeed,  many  men  report  sufficient  the 
second  year  for  their  own  seeding,  with 
a  surplus  for  sale. 

FIXED    CHARACTERS    NEVER    WEAKEN. 

•'^Well  Doctor,"  I  asked,  ''Do  you 
ever  improve  a  variety  when  the  char- 
acters become  fixed. 

''Never,"  he  replied.  "I  am  often 
asked  that  qtiestion.  Men  write  to  me 
for  improved  varieties;  but  I  have  al- 
ways the  one  answer.  When  fixed,  the 
characters  remain  so.  I  cannot  change 
them  except  by  cross  breeding  again. 

"No;  it  is  a  frequent  mistake.  Se- 
lection may  accomplish  some  things 
but  not  that.  Sow  a  quantity  of  seed, 
inferior,  but  true  to  type,  this  year: 
next  year  you  may  harvest  fine  seed 
that  will  give  as  large  returns  as  any. 
Selection  has  much  to  do  with  crop-re- 
turns truly  but  it  neither  gives  nor 
takes  away  fixed  characters." 

THE  FAR  NORTH  FROST  LINE. 

Grains  are  bred  for  many  purposes. 
Heavier  yielding  varieties  with  strong- 
er straw  and  with  better  milling  and 
baking  qualities  are  desired.  But  most 
of  all  early  maturity  is  sought  for.  In 
this  land  of  late  spring  and  early  fall 
frosts  a  rather  diplornatic  sort  of  wheat 
is  required. 

The  weight  of  wheat  which  has  been 
slightly  frozen  is  reduced  as  much  as 
five  pounds  a  bushel  and  its  grade  is 
lowered  to  No.  5.     The  greatest  prob- 
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lem  which  faced  the  North- West  farm- 
ers was  to  secure  a  wheat  which  would 
beat  the  frost. 

Dr.  Williams,  the  former  cerealist, 
produced  Early  Red  Fife  and  Dr. 
Saunders  later  developed  a  selected  and 
improved  strain.  These  wheats  made 
the  North-West,  but  are  being  supplant- 
ed by  the  Marquis.  Many  farmers  ask 
to  see  practical  and  definite  results  from 
the  experimental  farms.  Truly  they 
may  do  so.  This  wheat  has  been  grown 
only  since  1909,  but  already  over  200,- 
000  bushels  are  in  the  North  West.  It 
has  a  yield  50  per  cent,  higher  than 
Red  Fife;  and  Mr.  Mother^vell,  min- 
ister of  Saskatchewan,  estimates  that 
had  it  been  grown  during  the  last  10 
years,  that  Province  would  have  been 
$15,000,000  richer.  How  is  that  for 
practical  results? 

The  Marquis  was  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  Red  Fife  with  Hard  Red  Cal- 
cutta. A  far  cry  from  India  to  Canada 
surely;  but  the  new  Marquis  had  hun- 
dreds of  miles  before  it  still.  It  was 
sent  to  the  Branch  farm  at  Indian 
Head  in  1907,,  and  was  later  distribut- 
ed from  that  point. 

THE  NEXT  $1,000  PRIZE  WINNER. 

"We  have  a  new  wheat,  later  than 
the  Marquis,"  said  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his 
modest  way.  "We  expect  wonderful  re- 
sults from  it.  It  has  been  named  the 
Prelude  and  is  three  weeks  earlier  than 
ordinary  wheat.  It  should  open  a  new 
belt  many  miles  north  of  the  present 
wheat  boundary.  The  baking  quality 
is  excellent  and  the  yield  is  good.  But 
it  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution  yet. 
There  are  only  a  few  bushels  in  exist- 
ence now.  and  we  will  hold  it  on  our 
farms  another  year  or  so." 

Last  year  twelve  new  varieties  of 
wheat  were  bred.  Altogether  some  250 
varieties  are  under  test,  but  the  major- 
ity will  be  eventually  discarded.  The 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  of  Canada 
call  for  some  twenty-four  distinct  var- 
ieties. Up-to-date,  about  fourteen  have 
been  developed. 

NO  GRAINS  ARE   NEGLECTED. 

Barley  and  oats  have  received  much 
attention.    A  stronger  straw  and  a  hull- 


Director  J.  H.  Grisdale,  head  of  the  chain  of 
the   Dominion   Experimental   farms. 


less  type  are  required.  Both  of  these 
qualities  are  being  secured  by  cross- 
breeding. There  is  less  scope  for  work 
with  these  crops,  however,  as  the  excel- 
lent varieties  bred  in  Germany  and 
Sweden  adopt  themselves  readily  to 
Canadian  conditions. 

A  new  pea — the  Arthur — has  been 
bred,  that  is  very  productive. 

Experiments  are  conducted  upon  flax 
and  beans  but  these  are  very  recent. 

THE    FAIRY    CASTLE. 

In  his  attempt  to  win  the  gilt  ginger- 
bread man  has  often  overlooked  the 
plainer  bread  of  life.  He  finds  at  last, 
it  is  the  one  diet  of  which  he  seldom 
tires.  Whether  he  be  an  Austrian  peas- 
ant or  an  American  millionaire  he  re- 
quires it. 

Yet  only  in  recent  years  have  scien- 
tists realized  that  so  common  an  article 
of  diet  presented  a  wonderful  field  for 
research.  In  their  attempts  to  probe 
into  '^things  under  the  earth"  and  into 
''things  high  above    the    earth,"  they 
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overlooked  the  commonest  product  of 
the  earth.  So  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  bread-making,  and  wheat  grow- 
ing for  bread-making  purposes,  begins 
with  Dr.  Saunders. 

''Here  in  this  little  room,  I  do  all  my 
baking,  explained  the  doctor.  ''Some 
grain  from  each  plot  is  stored  separate- 
ly and  ground  in  a  little  mill.  1  bake 
all  the  bread  myself  in  these  small  tins 
3^ou  see.  My  oven  is  heated  Avith  elec- 
tricity and  has  given  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. I  test  the  bread  thoroughly  and 
draw  a  profile  of  each  loaf  very  care- 
fully. My  object  is  to  produce  wheats 
which  give  a  large  loaf  of  fine  texture 
and  snowy  whiteness." 

"The  value  of  the  flour  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
gluten  contained  in  the  wheat.  It 
forms  the  cement  which  makes  it  elas- 
tic and  tenacious.  It  enables  the 
starch  grains  to  cling  together  so  the 
yeast  will  act  upon  the  dough  to  pro- 
duce a  light,  porous  bread." 


Dr.  Saunders  is  w^orking  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  farmers,  varieties,  rich 
in  gluten  and  of  fine  quality,  which 
will  bring  the  highest  price  from  mil- 
ler and  baker. 

Gluten  is  much  improved  by  age  as 
is  illustrated  in  the  cut  of  the  three 
loaves  baked  from  the  same  flour  at 
different  periods. 

THE  BIG  CHANCE. 

In  all  this  w^ork  lies  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity for  he  who  has  the  ingenuity 
to  use  it  for  himself.  The  government 
wishes  to  place  on  every  farm  in  Can- 
ada better  grains  than  are  now  grown. 
This  is  accomplished  by  sending  free 
to  every  man  all  necessary  information 
and  the  grains  that  give  best  results  in 
liis  particular  locality,  if  he  will  grow 
them. 

Now  who  will  be  the  next  Seager 
Wheeler? 


After  Failure 


It  is  what  is  left  of  a  man  after  he  has  failed 
that  counts.  This  residue  is  the  measure  of  the  real 
man,  just  as  the  pure  gold  which  is  left  in  the  cru- 
cible after  all  the  dross  has  been  burned  out  in  the 
hot  blast  is  the  real  stuff. — Orison  Swett  Harden. 


THE    DODDS-SINDERS     ABROAD 


This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  the  three  stories  recording  the  experiences 
of  the  Dodd-Sinders  family  in  its  efforts  to  attain  a  social  standing  in  a  Canadian 
city  following  a  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  In  the  February  issue  the  Dodd- 
Sinders  were  pictured  at  home.  In  this  issue  they  are  abroad,  where  they  have  gone 
for  ' '  culture. ' '  The  last  of  the  series  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue,  showing 
' '  Their  Return, "  to  a  more  sensible  life  at  home. — Editor. 


By  Ed.  Cahn 


THE  Dodds-Sinders  had,  after  many 
adventures,  much  seasickness  and  sev- 
eral fierce  arguments,  finally  arrived  in 
London;  been  conveyed  through  a  fog 
the  consistency  of  veal  broth  and  now, 
at  last,  were  installed  in  their  apart- 
ments at  the  Cecil. 

Dodds-Sinders  had  frantically  beg- 
ged to  be  allowed  to  hunt  up  a  nice 
comfortable  boarding-house  where  a 
body  did  not  have  to  dress  for  every 
meal  and  in  between. 

Birdie  wanted  to  go  to  the  Savoy  be- 
cause she  had  read  once  in  a  book  about 
the  lovely  supper  parties  people  gave 
there. 

Nora  was  for  the  Ritz  because  once, 
at  the  Imperial  Opera,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  performance  because 
the  girl  behind  her  had  so  much  that 
was  fascinating  to  tell  her  companions 
about  her  stay  in  "deah  oV  Lunnon/' 
at  the  Ritz. 

But  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  declared  that 
everybody  who  was  anybody,  both  in 
books,  magazines,  plays  and  real  life, 
always  put  up  at  the  Cecil,  and  Cecil 
it  must  be. 

Though  the  clerks  in  the  office  had 
been  politeness  itself,  still,  not  one  of 
the  family  but  felt  in  his  secret  soul 
that  they  had  been  sized  up  for  just 
what  they  were,  newly  rich,  timid,  and 
horribly  afraid  of  blundering.  There 
had  been  a  wee  little  sneer  in  the  book- 
ing clerk's  eye,  Nora  thought,  when  he 
assured  her  imperative  mother  that 
they  had  been  given  the  best  suite  in 
the  house,  and  added,  "Of  course,  you 
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know,  our  guests  usually  book  in  ad- 
vance.'' 

Now,  Dodds-Sinders  was  wandering 
restlessly  about,  poking  his  nose  into 
every  nook  and  corner,  examining  the 
curious  combined  transmitter  and  re- 
ceiver perched  so  jauntily  upon  the 
telephone  hook,  and  pointing  out  in 
positive  tones  the  great  superiority  of 
Canadian  arrangements  over  the  obso- 
lete English  ones. 

Nora  suggested  tea. 

''Why  it's  nine  o'clock  at  night!" 

''I  know  it,  but  it's  never  too  late  for 
tea  in  England,  I'm  sure  of  that.  Let's 
begin  ordering  so  they  know  we  have 
money." 

''Well,  but  have  it  coffee,  little  black 
ones;  they  always  do  have  coffee  sent 
up  after  dinner  in  England." 

"Tell  'em  to  make  mine  two  cups 
with  lots  of  cream  and  sugar,"  said 
pa  brightening. 

"Caffay  nory  never  has  cream  or 
sugar  in  it,  Samuel  1" 

"Don't  doubt  it,  but  what  I  want  is 
coffee." 

"Pa!  Cafe  noir  is  coffee,  in  small 
cups.  People  drink  it  black  after  din- 
ner." 

"Let  'em,  and  you  have  it  if  you 
want  it,  but  I  want  the  other  kind  and 
I  can  pay  for  both." 

"The  big  kind  is  not  fashionable  this 
time  of  night  and  you  can't  have  it," 
snapped  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  for  her  im- 
possible husband  had  committed  one 
horrible  breach  after  another  all  the 
way  over  and  her  secret  conviction  that 
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what  he  failed  to  do  she  herself  or  her 
impulsive  daughters  attended  to,  helped 
not  a  whit. 

While  Birdie  was  giving  the  order 
and  wrestling  with  her  frank  Canadian 
in  an  endeavor  to  turn  it  into  the  best 
Londonese,  Nora  stepped  into  the  ad- 
joining room  and  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders 
took  a  long  preparatory  breath.  Then 
she  let  it  go,  for,  after  all,  what  use 
was  there  in  scolding  Samuel  Dodds- 
Sinders? 

Dimly  she  was  realizing  that  snobs 
are  born,  not  made,  and  that  try  as  she 
would  to  make  him  one,  and  try  as  he 
might  to  be  one,  Samuel  Dodds-Sind- 
ers would  always  remain  the  man  forty- 
seven  years  of  hard  knocks  and  hard 
work  in  the  mining  camps  of  Canada 
and  the  Yukon  had  made  him. 

She  could  not  forget  how  rarely  he 
laughed  now,  how  apologetic  he  was 
and  how  miserable  he  had  looked  from 
the  moment  they  had  torn  him  away 
from  his  beloved  haunts  at  home  and 
carried  him  off  Londonward  to  acquire 
a  polish.  She  could  sympathize,  for  she 
felt  miserable  herself  and  forebore  to 
scold.  But  since  it  would  never  do  for 
discipline's  sake  to  let  him  off  un- 
scathed, she  turned  her  back  squarely 
upon  him  and  fell  to  gently  massaging 
her  cheeks,  taking  care  to  maintain  a 
strictly  rotary  motion  and  push  the 
sagging  flesh  upward. 

Left  to  himself,  Dodds-Sinders  sank 
into  a  chair  which  was  fitted  with  queer 
distended  ears,  and  softly  removed  his 
shoes.  Then  he  as  softly  elevated  his 
feet  to  the  marble  mantel  shelf  and  set- 
tled down  upon  the  extreme  back  of 
his  hair  neck  for  a  comfortable  nap. 

London  servants  are  nothing  if  not 
dilatory,  and  by  the  time  the  coffee 
arrived  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  was  nodd- 
ing and  Dodds-Sinders  was  gently  snor- 
ing. 

The  servant  knocked.  ''Come  in!" 
called  Nora  and  Birdie  from  the  other 
room,  and  come  in  he  did  to  startle 
Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  almost  into  a  spasm 
and  discover  the  Canadian  millionaire 
in  a  position  not  at  all  becoming  his 
millions. 


There  was  a  family  quarrel  after  that 
and  Ma's  final  shot  at  Pa  was,  ''Now 
that  walking  poker  will  go  downstairs 
and  tell  everyone  how  awful  we  are." 

"Well  Sally—" 

"What?" 

"Sarah,  m'dear;  you  ought  to  be  glad 
if  he  does.  We  got  to  do  something  to 
get  known.  Why  that  hotel  clerk 
didn't  know  our  name  even !  He's 
never  heard  of  us." 

"Don't  3/0U  think  so?" 

"Know  so.  No,  nobody'd  know  us 
from  a  custard  pie.  We  are  a  long 
ways  from  home." 

"Good!"  cried  Nora.  "We  will  all 
keep  our  wits  about  us  and  learn  all  we 
can.  Pa,  you'd  better  buy  a  lot  of 
mouldy  old  paintings  and  I'll  send 
home  some  notes  to  the  papers  saying 
we  are  over  here  collecting  for  our  gal- 
lery of  art.  It's  the  very  latest  thing. 
We  will  get  a  lot  of  new  clothes  and  to- 
morrow me  and  Ma  and  Birdie  will 
hunt  up  one  of  those  poor  ladyships 
who  know  everybody  and  are  so  poor 
that  they  have  to  make  a  living  intro- 
ducing strangers  like  us. 

"After  w^e  get  a  few  introductions — " 

"Yes,  and  go  to  a  house-party  in  the 
country." 

"A  shoot  they  call  them." 

"No  they  don't,  they  call  'em  week 
ends,  and " 

"No—" 

"Girls!  Don't  quarrel.  You  are  both 
right,  so  keep  still.  I  can  see  that  your 
father  is  going  to  be  taken  with  one  of 
his  ideas  very  shortly." 

"You  may  be  old  Sal,  but  you're  not 
blind.  I  was  just  after  rememberin' 
what  that  Count,  what's  his  name  now, 
was  telling  me  on  the  boat  about  getting 
in  right." 

"Pa !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you 
met  a  real  Count  and  you  never  told  us 
until  he  got  away  I" 

"Oh  Sam!" 

"A  Count!" 

The  voices  were  all  fairly  anguished. 
Dodds-Sinders  settled  back  into  his 
chair  and  enjoyed  their  woe  for  a  full 
moment,  then  he  carelessly  announced 
that  in  exchange  for  complete  absolu- 
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lion  in  the  matter  of  the  feet,  as  well  as 
all  other  committed  sins,  he  would  tell 
them  a  piece  of  news. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  an  instant  to 
wipe  the  soiled  slate  clean  and  then  Pa 
told  them  that  Count  Victor  de  Vere, 
of  London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  the 
world  in  fact,  was  coming  to  lunch  with 
them  on  the  morrow  and  that  he  had 
asked  if  he  might  not  bring  along  his 
bosom  friend  Baron  Heim,  of  Berlin, 
Paris,  St.  Petersburg  and  the  world. 

'1  told  'em,''  said  Dodds-Sinders, 
''that  I  was  shy  on  culture  and  all  the 
trimmin's  but  long  on  the  cash  to  pay 
for  'em." 

"But  how  did  you  meet  them  Pa?" 

"Well,  some  fellers  had  a  little  game 
of  poker  going  and  they  asked  me  to  set 
in.  I  sat,  these  two  were  already  setting, 
and  after  the  game  we  sort  of  got  to 
talking." 

"I  didn't  know  until  afterward  that 
one  was  a  Count  and  the  other  a  Baron, 
but  it  didn't  matter,  they  knew  poker." 

So,  it  came  about  that  the  Misses 
Dodds-Sinders,  dressed  in  their  best 
and  accompanied  by  their  beaming 
mother  in  her  best,  to  say  nothing  of 
Pa  in  his  best  which  was  'some  swell' 
but  in  which  he  looked  no  different 
from  what  he  always  did,  met  Count 
de  Vere  and  Baron  Heim. 

All  went  well  until  Pa  lost  himself 
in  the  jungle  of  the  menu  and  ordered 
dessert  for  the  first  course.  Ma  crim- 
soned, Nora  tittered  hysterically,  Bir- 
die looked  imploringly  at  the  Count 
and  that  gentleman  hastened  to  the 
rescue. 

He  did  the  ordering,  so  swiftly,  and 
skillfully  and  thoroughly  that  they 
were  all  ready  to  fall  upon  their  knees 
and  call  him  blessed,  especially  Heim, 
for  he  was  both  hungry  and  thirsty. 
But,  the  size  of  the  bill  made  Pa  open 
his  eyes,  wide,  and  Pa  was  no  piker 
either. 

The  Count  enquired  if  this  was  not 
their  first  visit  abroad  and  in  the  same 
breath  suggested  that  the  Dodds-Sind- 
ers allow  them  to  be  their  guides,  coun- 
selors and  friends. 

Their  talk  was  full  of  references  to 


'my  lord'  this  and  'my  lady'  that  and 
long  before  the  meal  was  over  Nora  and 
Birdie,  to  say  nothing  of  their  Mother, 
had  absolutely  determined  not  to  let 
these  fascinating  foreign  noblemen  es- 
cape, particularly,  as  thanks  to  their 
perfect  command  of  the  English  langu- 
age, the  Dodds-Sinders'  were  not  called 
upon  to  essay  any  of  their  extremely 
doubtful  French. 

After  the  luncheon,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Count,  they  all  went  for  a  spin 
in  Hyde  Park.  Pa  had  become  silent 
shortly  after  settling  the  bill  for  the 
luncheon  and  he  remained  as  mum  as 
an  oyster  except  for  an  abrupt  question 
now  and  then  all  through  the  ride 
which  to  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  and  the 
girls  was  little  short  of  Heaven  itself. 

A  Count  and  a  Baron!  Hyde  Park! 
London!  Joy,  Joy! 

The  Baron  and  the  Count  were  con- 
tinually doffing  their  hats  and  bowing 
to  the  occupants  of  other  motors  and 
carriages  and  it  was  quite  evident  that 
they  knew  everyone,  even  though 
judging  from  some  of  the  puzzled  and 
almost  imperceptible  nods,  everyone 
was  not  quite  able  to  place  them. 

The  ladies  themselves  were  inspected 
curiously.  Enviously  the  girls  thought, 
derisively,  Dodds-Sinders  would  have 
sworn. 

At  last,  after  making  an  appointment 
for  dinner  at  the  Ritz  the  next  evening 
with  their  new  found  friends  the 
Dodds-Sinders  ladies  reluctantly  allow- 
ed them  to  depart  and  once  again  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  suite  Dodds-Sind- 
ers delivered  himself  thus;  "Girls,  I 
never  go  back  on  my  word,  once  IVe 
passed  it,  and  I  don't  want  you  to.  You 
promised  to  go  with  them  fellers  to- 
morrow night  and  so  you  got  to  go,  but 
that's  going  to  be  the  end  of  it." 

"Why?" 

"Samuel,  are  you  crazy?" 

"Maybe.  But  I  don't  like  them. 
They  speak  English  too  well;  they're 
too  good  at  poker;  they  order  too  much 
when  another  feller  is  paying  the  bill; 
and  they  are  laughing  at  us  I  bet  a 
hundred  dollars,  this  instant.  They 
may  be  Counts  and  Barons  all  right, 
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'but  they  look  like  grafters  to  me.  We'd 
Ibetter  look  out  for  them.'' 

^'Sillyl"  said  Nora  impolitely,  and 
Birdie  tossed  her  head  and  left  her  pa- 
iternal  ancestor  to  her  capable  Mother. 

Thereafter,  Dodds-Sinders  contented 
Ihimself  with  scowling  darkly  at  the 
;mention  of  Counts  and  Barons  and 
imaintained  a  non-committal  silence 
when  in  their  company. 

The  titled  ones  were  most  attentive. 
They  rushed  the  fluttering  Dodds-Sind- 
ers ladies  from  hotel  to  hotel,  from  res- 
taurant to  theatre,  and  from  theatre  to 
opera.  They  drove  and  motored  and  in- 
spected miles  and  miles  of  canvases, 
the  happy  Canadians  cheerfully  paying 
all  the  bills. 

They  introduced  them  to  several 
gaily  bedecked  ladies  and  a  few  rather 
oily  men,  but,  somehow  or  other,  the 
friends  of  the  Baron  and  the  Count  did 
not  seem  to  be  half  as  pleasant  as  them- 
selves and  the  Dodds-Sinders'  were  con- 
tent to  let  the  acquaintanceships  cease. 

The  Count  devoted  himself  to  Nora 
and  the  Baron  was  Birdie's  special  cav- 
alier. Dreams  filled  their  Mother's 
hours.  With  Nora  Mrs.  Countess  Vic- 
tor de  Vere  and  Birdie  Mrs.  Baron 
Heim,  what  could  she  not  do  to  the 
proud  dames  of  Canadian  society? 

By  all  means  let  the  distractions  of 
general  English  society  wait  awhile,  by 
all  means  encourage  love's  young 
dream. 

Dodds-Sinders  himself  was  the  only 
stumbling  block  and  when  he  at  last 
perceived  that  his  wife  fully  meant  to 
give  him  Count  Victor  de  Vere  and 
Baron  Heim  for  sons-in-law,  and  that 
the  girls  were  determined  to  waive  love 
in  favor  of  titles,  the  hitherto  meek  and 
amenable  worm  fairly  raved. 

Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  simply  let  him 
rave  until  he  was  tired  and  then  de- 
manded the  reason  for  his  dislike.  He 
could  not  give  a  really  good  one  and 
until  he  could,  he  knew  that  words  were 
.vorse  than  useless,  so  he  therefore  hired 
a  v*ab,  bought  a  clay  pipe  and  a  package 
of  strong  tobacco,  and  had  himself  driv- 
en all  over  London  whilst  he  did  some 
thinking. 


At  last,  he  drove  to  the  ofRce  of  a 
well-known  Canadian  and  after  telling 
his  story,  frankly  asked  advice.  It  was 
freely  given  and  he  departed  for  the 
Cecil  wearing  a  grin  such  as  had  not 
graced  his  features  since  he  had  left  the 
land  of  the  Maple  Leaf. 

The  next  time  the  titled  suitors  call- 
ed, Dodds-Sinders  was  affability  itself. 
He  insisted  upon  monopolizing  the  con- 
versation and  talked  about  everything 
from  Old  Masters  to  stocks  and  bonds. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  ladies,  their 
guests  seemed  really  interested  in  Pa's 
chatter  and  prolonged  their  after  dinner 
cigars  to  an  unheard  of  length,  whilst 
they  cooled  their  impatient  heels  in  the 
Ladies  Lounge  and  fumed  at  the  delay. 

Left  with  the  men.  Pa  explained  in 
great  detail  how  he  meant  to  surprise 
the  good  lady  and  the  girls,  insisted  up- 
on secrecy  and  begged  the  help  of  the 
Baron  and  the  Count. 

''You  know,  me  lads,"  said  Pa,  re- 
filling their  glasses,  "An  old  miner  like 
me  don't  know  much  about  these  deals. 
Now  I  feel  that  I  can  trust  your  judg- 
ment, and  you  wouldn't  see  me  get  in 
bad  on  a  thing  like  this.  Can  I  rely  on 
you?" 

Could  he?  Well  rather  1  They  as- 
sured him  so  emphatically  that  noth- 
ing but  his  interest  engrossed  their 
thoughts  that  after  a  little  skirmishing 
Pa  finally  gave  the  whole  enterprise 
into  their  hands.  Then,  after  another 
glass  he  once  more  commanded  silence 
and  they  rejoined  the  ladies. 

The  next  day  Pa  summoned  the 
Count  on  the  telephone. 

''Well,  news  travels  fast,"  he  said, 
"I  met  a  feller  this  morning  and  he 
said  he  heard  I  was  looking  for  some- 
thing mighty  fine,  and  he  believed  he 
had  it.  So,  Count,  I  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  talk  to  you  because  I 
was  now  in  your  hands.  He's  coming 
up  to  see  you  to-day.  I  hope  you  don't 
object?  His  name's  Sentous.  I  took 
him  for  a  Porchygee  but  it  don't  mat- 
ter anyway,  long's  we  get  the  goods. 
Oh  say,  Count,  could  you  hurry  it  all 
up  a  bit?    I'm  so  tickled  over  the  sur- 
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prise  for  the  girls   that  I  can    hnrHly 
wait."  "\ 

At  first  the  Count  had  frowned  heav- 
ily but  at  the  name  Sentous  he  smiled, 
and  when  somewhat  later  that  gentle- 
man called  upon  him  and  he  recog- 
nized in  him  an  old  friend,  he  felt 
considerably  better. 

A  week  after  this  conversation,  upon 
the  eve  of  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders'  birth- 
day, the  Count  and  the  Baron  entered 
their  parlor  upon  the  heels  of  lackeys 
bearing  two  rather  large  rectangular 
packages,  carefully  done  up  in  many 
wrappings. 

The  servants  set  their  burdens  down 
very  carefully  and  withdrew. 

Dodds-Sinders  prayed  the  Count  and 
his  friend  to  be  seated  and  then  with  a 
great  air  of  mystery  took  up  a  com- 
manding position  upon  the  hearth-rug 
and  began. 

''Sarah,  m'dear,  an^  Nory  an'  Birdie 
— phew!  but  it's  hot!  I'll  just  open 
the  hall  door  here  so's  to  have  air." 

"As  I  was  saying,  seeing  as  it's  your 
birthday  Sally  an'  Nory's  next  week, 
T  says  to  myself  it's  time  you  was  get- 
ting busy  Sandy  Sinders — Dodds-Sin- 
ders, I  should  say.  Now  says  I  to  my- 
self, says  I,  it's  up  to  you  to  dig  up 
something  new  for  the  good  lady. 
Since  she's  knowing  barons  and  counts 
and  living  in  London,  something  extra 
ain't  any  too  fancy  for  her.  I  know 
I'm  nothing  but  an  old  retired  miner 
and  I  know  what's  what  when  I  see 
it  in  minerals  and  such,  but  hang  me 
if  I  can  tell  a  old  master  from  a  hy-  ' 
draulic  hose.  I'll  get  our  friends  thej-fi 
Count  and  the  Baron  to  do  my  shop-|| 
ping  for  me.     They  done  it  and " 

"Oh  Pa!  Pictures!"  cried  Nora  and 
Birdie  falling  upon  the  packages  in 
high  glee. 

Dodds-Sinders  held  up  a  restraining 
hand.     "Don't  interrupt  me.     I  only 
got  to  say  that  I  done  my  best.    I  ain't 
old  enough  to  get  into  the  Canadian 
Senate    yet,    and    won't    be    for    fortyjf 
years,  but  I  got  you  something  heref 
unless   I   am   fooled,   what   you   won'tK»: 
stop   thanking  me  for  to  your  dyingj 
day."  ^ 


"Open   them  up,  gents." 

The  Baron  and  the  Count  smilingly 
proceeded  to  unfasten  the  parcels  with 
the  most  painstaking  care,  volubly  as- 
suring Dodds-Sinders  meanwhile  of  his 
wisdom  in  trusting  them,  the  girls  and 
their  mother  hovering  near,  all  smiles. 

Pa  took  out  a  check-book  and  foun- 
tain pen,  clearing  his  throat  loudly  the 
while. 

"Guess  I  may  as  well  settle  for  these 
here  now.  Fifty  thousand  is  the  price 
for  the  two,  ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  and  a  marvelous,  unheard  of 
bargain  at  that  price,"  said  the  Baron 
and  the  Count  in  concert. 

Then  they  lifted  two  dingy  brown 
canvasses  from  the  wrappings  and  held 
them  reverently  aloft. 

"Ladies!  Behold!  Both  genuine 
Rembrandts!" 

"Guaranteed?"  asked  Pa,  making 
his  best  flourish  on  the  check. 

"Absolutely  genuine !" 

Pa  handed  the  check  to  the  Count 
and  the  pictures  were  placed  in  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders 
and  Nora. 

At  that  precise  instant  the  door  was 
flung  wide  open  and  four  men  from 
Scotland  Yard  came  in.  Pa  seemed 
to  be  expecting  them,  for  he  greeted 
them  cheerfully.  "Just  in  time,  me 
lads,  just  in  time.  These  are  them. 
Take  'em  along!" 

The  Baron  and  the  Count  turned 
pale,  swallowed  hard  and  the  Count 
turned  and  dashed  for  the  inner  room. 

Birdie  screamed  and  Mrs.  Dodds- 
Sinders  sank  into  a  chair  gasping, 
"What  does  this  mean  in  heaven's 
name?  Let  go  the  Count  this  instant! 
Baron!     Can't  you  explain?" 

The  Baron's  face  had  turned  pale 
with  fright.  The  officers  snapped 
handcuffs  upon  their  captives  and 
Dodds-Sinders,  highly  pleased,  signed 
to  the  captain  to  explain. 

"Madam,  this  'Count'  here  is  known 
as  Slippery  Dick;  he  is  a  noted  con- 
fidence crook  and  no  Count  at  all.  The 
'Baron'  is  known  to  The  Yard  as  Mike 
the  Dutchman.  They  simply  bought 
those    chromos    from    a    dealer    and 
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charged  you  a  fortune  for  them.  They 
are  impostors.  Thank  you.  Good- 
day." 

The  Count  and  the  Baron  were 
marched  away  and  the  Dodds-Sinders 
family  were  left  in  peace.  After  Pa 
had  explained  how  he  had  hired  the 
thief  Sentous  to  help  him  catch  the 
thieves,  and  how  payment  upon  the 
check  at  that  moment  reposing  in  the 
pocket  of  the  Count  had  already  been 
stopped  and  had  enjoyed  his  triumph 
to  the  full,  Ma,  utterly  crushed,  sud- 
denly broke  down  and  sobbed,  "Oh, 
what  a  birthday  party,  Sam ;  I'm  much 


obliged  for  it,  I  suppose,  but  oh  dear, 
I  never  want  such  another." 

"I  never  did  really  like  the  Baron," 
said  Birdie.    'Ta,  I  am  cured  of  titles." 

''So'm  I,"  said  Nora  fervently. 

''How  about  you,  Sally?" 

''I  am  too,  Sam,  I'm  cured,  but," 
added  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  brightening, 
''it's  the  first  time  you  ever  were  right 
in  your  life !" 

And  then  Dodds-Sinders  added  to  his 
triumphs  the  greatest  of  all,  for  he  had 
the  last  word  as  he  observed  significant- 
ly, "No,  Sally,  it's  only  the  first  time 
I've  ever  been  able  to  prove  it." 


The  Third  Story  in  the  Dodds-Sinders  Series  will  appear  in  the  April  Issue 
of  Farmer's,  in  which  "The  Return"  of  the^Family  willgbe  featured. 


Don't  Be  a  Habit  Man 


**D0  you  know  what  a  habit  man  is?" 
asks  the  Business  Philosopher.  He  is  a 
man  who  does  a  thing  to-day  because  he 
did  the  same  thing  yesterday.  Repeating 
is  easier  than  thinking — so  Mr.  Habit  Man 
repeats. 

His  name  is  legion.  We  find  him  every- 
where. 

There  he  is  now — that  bookkeeper.  He 
has  been  holding  the  same  job  for  the  last 
ten  years.  He  has  been  putting  the  same 
figures  in  the  same  books  all  that  time. 
His  horizon  ends  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
That  is  the  reason  the  other  fellow  who  is 
five  years  his  junior  and  has  been  with  the 
firm  only  two  years  is  now  secretary  at 
twice  the  bookkeeper's  pay.  The  younger 
man  thought.  He  grew.  He  found  better 
ways  of  doing  things.     He  became  worth 


more  to  the  firm  and  they  paid  him  more. 

Just  a  simple  commercial  transaction, 
that's  all. 

A  Habit  Man  is  a  machine.  A  machine, 
you  know,  does  not  improve  with  age.  It 
usually  wears  out.    So  does  the  Habit  Man. 

Repetition  is  rust.  Doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  way  day  after  day  wears 
a  rut  that  finally  penetrates  down  to  the 
very  depths  of  stagnation. 

Cudgel  that  brain  of  yours  or  it  will 
surely  lapse  into  a  life  time  sleep. 

Think!  Dig!  Make  every  day  a  day  of 
improvement.  No  man  is  doomed  save  the 
Habit  Man.  And  No  chains  of  habit  can 
bind  tight  enough  to  hold  the  man  who 
would  break  them  by  red  blooded  thinking 
effort. 

Don't  be  a  Habit  Man. 


Cement  silo  and   barn   which   carries  a   dairy   of  thirty   cows. 


WHAT    SILO    SHALL    I    BUILD? 


Note. — This  article  will  be  found  of  interest  to  all  intending  builders  of  silos. 
It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  arguments  given  in  favor  of  any  one 
silo  are  conclusive.  It  may  be  better  for  some  farmers  to  erect  a  wooden  silo.  It 
may  be  better  for  others  to  erect  a  cement  one.  There  may  be,  however,  some 
things  in  the  case  of  each  that  the  farmer  has  overlooked,  and  in  that  way  this 
article  will  be  a  big  help  to  him. — Editor. 


By  George  H.  Dacy 


A  DURABLE  and  reliable  silo  is  a  ne- 
cessary adjunct  of  every  modern  dairy 
or  sheep  farm.  Even  on  a  large  horse 
farm  the  silo  is  of  value,  as  ensilage 
plays  no  small  part  in  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  well  balanced  horse 
ration.  An  increase  of  approximately 
forty  per  cent,  is  noteworthy  in  the 
feeding  efficiency  of  the  corn  crop 
where  this  carbonaceous  feeding  stuff  is 
consumed  in  the  form  of  ensilage  in- 
stead of  being  eaten  as  ear  corn,  corn 
fodder  or  stover  or  as  corn  stalk.  The 
use  of  the  silo  minimizes  the  labor  of 
harvesting  and  feeding  the  corn  crop 
while  it  supplies  the  farm  animals  with 
a  highly  relished,  succulent  roughage 
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during  a  season  when  pasturage  is  not 
available. 

Ensilage  has  come  to  be  of  such  value 
in  the  dairy  herd  ration  that  many 
milk  farmers  feed  it  the  year  around. 
Ensilage  fed  in  conjunction  with  alfalfa 
or  a  combination  silage  composed  of 
two  or  three  parts  of  corn  to  one  part 
of  either  soy  beans  or  cowpeas,  furnishes 
a  practically  balanced  ration  which,  in 
itself,  is  sufficient  food  for  the  high 
producing  dairy  cows.  When  one  con- 
siders that  silage  makes  for  cheap  and 
rapid  gains  among  the  fattening  steers 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  engendering  a 
maximum  milk  flow  in  the  dairy  herd, 
it  is  small    wonder  that    farmers,  the 
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country   over,   are   building  so   many 
silos. 

MANY  KINDS   OF   SILOS. 

Naturally  the  first  question  that 
comes  to  the  countryman  who  has  de- 
termined to  build  a  silo  on  his  farm 
is,  "What  kind  of  a  silo  shall  1  build?'' 
At  the  present  time  silos  are  being 
built  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  tile,  iron, 
and  concrete,  and  the  silage  will  keep 
as  well  in  one  of  the  structures  as  the 
other,  if  proper  care  is  exercised  in 
the  building  and  filling.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  and  correspondingly 
high  price  of  good  lumber,  the  wooden 
silo  is  being  supplanted  by  one  of  a 
more  durable  nature.  The  stave  silo, 
which  is  so  popular  throughout  the 
country,  is  liked  because  it  can  be 
quickly  erected,  it  is  adapted  to  any 
size  of  structure,  it  has  a  smooth  in- 
terior wall  that  facilitates  the  rapid 
settling  of  the  ensilage,  and  it  can  be 
purchased  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer, all  ready  to  set  up. 

However,  a  stave  silo  that  is 
left  empty  during  the  three  summer 
months,  is  liable  to  shrink  and  col- 
lapse. This  means  that  the  staves  will 
pull  apart  and  sometimes  twist  out  of 
shape.  This  type  of  silo  requires  close 
attention  as  it  is  neither  vermin  nor 
ratproof,  and  it  is  not  immune  against 
decay.  The  relative  cheapness  and 
possibility  of  moving  the  stave  silo  are 
points  in  its  favor.  Stave  silos  are 
particularly  favored  by  farmers  that 
own  from  ten  to  twenty  cows.  Such 
silos  must  be  placed  on  a  good  founda- 
tion to  which  they  are  securely  an- 
chored, in  addition  to  being  tied  by 
means  of  a  cable  extending  from  the 
roof  of  the  silo  to  a  post  set  in  the 
ground,  some  distance  from  the  struc- 
ture. 

Ordinarily  a  good  silo  fourteen  feet 
inside  diameter  by  twenty-six  feet  high, 
with  a  nine  foot  foundation,  will  cost 
about  $300.  The  Gurler  silo,  another 
wooden  variety,  which  is  made  of  two 
by  four  studding,  and  sheeted  up  on 
the  inside  exterior  costs  about 
$200,  for  a  structure  sixteen,  feet  in 
diameter     and    thirty-six     feet     high. 


Quite    commonly,    the    latter    silo  is 

built  inside  the  barn,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sheet  up  its  exterior.  In  such 
cases  the  cost  of  the  silo  amounts  to 
$150.  The  special  objection  to  this 
type  of  storage  building  is  that  the  curv- 
ature of  the  boards  on  the  outside  con- 
stantly keeps  the  ends  of  the  boards  in 
tension  working  against  the  nails,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  never  advisable 
to  build  one  of  these  silos  of  a  smaller 
diameter  than  fourteen  feet. 

THE  STONE  SILO. 

At  one  time  stone  silos  were  quite 
popular.  Where  stone  is  plentiful  and 
long  hauls  are  not  necessary,  silos  of 
this  type  are  efficient  and  inexpensive. 
They  are  usually  long-lived,  and  are 
condemned  only  on  the  ground  that 
air  may  penetrate  the  mortar  of  the 
wall.  Stones  are  so  porous  in  nature, 
that  unless  they  are  thoroughly  wet 
when  placed  in  the  wall,  they  will 
absorb  moisture  from  the  mortar,  so 
that  it  is  of  little  avail  as  a  protection 
against  the  atmosphere.  Every  fourth 
year  stone  silos  must  be  "pointed  up," 
while  they  must  be  strongly  reinforced 
to  begin  with,  in  order  to  prevent  wall 
failures. 

Brick  and  tile  silos  are  costly,  as 
structures  that  cost  only  $300  when 
built  of  other  material,  will  cost  $400. 
where  brick  or  tile  are  used.  They 
must  be  well  reinforced  to  prevent  wall 
ruptures,  and  must  be  frequently 
"pointed  up"  to  hold  air  leakage  in 
check.  As  they  are  wholly  airtight, 
iron  silos  preserve  the  ensilage  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  but  their  cost  is  pro- 
hibitive, while  the  silage  acids  act  in- 
juriously on  the  iron. 

For  all-round  efficiency  the  solid  wall 
concrete  or  monolithic  silo  is  to  be  high- 
ly recommended.  Such  silos  are  sim- 
ple of  construction,  cheap,  durable,  and 
permanent.  They  cost  about  the  same 
as  a  good  wooden  silo,  and  are  only 
half  as  expensive  as  brick  or  tile  struc- 
tures. Although  the  concrete  silo  is 
criticised  on  the  grounds  that  it  pro- 
motes the  freezing  of  the  silage,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  ensilage 
freezes  no  more  readily  in  a  well  con- 
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struct ed  concrete  silo  than  it  does  in 
any  other  variety.  A  concrete  silo 
cannot  burn  down;  it  never  leaks;  it 
is  ready  to  fill  without  repairing;  it 
will  not  blow  over,  and  it  has  no  hoops 
that  may  fall  off.  Such  a  silo  should 
be  air-tight;  the  inner  surface  of  the 
wall  should  be  smooth;  the  walls 
should  be  rigid  enough  to  prevent 
cracking  and  to  withstand  strong  winds, 
v;hile  the  walls  should  be  non-conduc- 
tors of  heat  and  cold. 

THE   CONCRETE   SILO. 

The  concrete  silo  when  built  as  a 
monolith  is  practically  a  unit.  Its 
walls  and  roof  are  connected  by  a  net- 
work of  steel  reinforcement.  The  walls 
usually  are  six  inches  thick  and  are  re- 
inforced in  proportion  to  their  size 
and  capacity,  number  nine  telephone 
wire  being  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
Where  used  for  vertical  reinforcement 
the  wire  should  be  placed  in  short 
lengths.  Forms  of  wood  or  steel  are 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  concrete 
silo.  Some  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
maintain  forms  that  they  rent  at  nom- 
inal charges  to  the  local  farmers  who 
desire  to  build  monolithic  silos.  In 
other  cases  the  silo  builder  has  to  build 
forms  which  will  cost  about  $75,  where 
constructed  of  wood,  or  he  may  be  able 
to  rent  steel  forms  that  cost  from  $100 
to  $400   per  set  when  they  are  l>uilt. 

The  size  of  the  silo  depends  on  the 
number  of  animals  in  the  herd  and 
their  individual  size  and  capacity. 
The  silo  should  be  of  such  height  and 
diameter  that  one  and  one  half  inches, 
and  preferably  two  inches,  of  ensilage 
will  be  fed  each  day.  This  keeps  the 
top  of  the  silage  from  drying  out  and 
molding.  Generally  speaking,  the  silo 
should  be  twice  as  high  as  its  diameter. 
The  silo  should  be  about  five  feet  higher 
than  the  amount  of  silage  that  is  to 
be  put  in  it,  so  as  to  allow  for  settling. 
In  filling  the  silo  to  the  top,  as  much 
silage  should  be  put  in  the  first  day 
as  the  structure  will  hold,  and  then  it 
should  be  allowed  to  settle  for  three  or 
four  days  before  refilling.  It  does 
not  pay  to  build  a  silo  for  more  than 
ten  cows.     The  best  plan  is  to  build  the 


silo  and  then  to  purchase  more  cows. 
A  silo  larger  than  twenty  feet  in  di- 
ameter it  not  to  be  recommended,  as 
it  is  wasteful  of  feed  and  labor  in  feed- 
ing the  animals. 

KEEPIXG  AIR  OUT  AT  DOORS. 

Where  trouble  is  met  with,  either 
with  the  concrete  or  wooden  silos  by  air 
leaking  through  around  the  doors,  the 
Ijest  plan  is  to  plaster  the  door  jams 
with  a  mixture  of  putty  made  from  red 
clay  and  water,  at  the  time  of  filling  the 
silo.  A  piece  of  heavy  roofing  paper 
should  then  be  cut  somewhat  larger 
than  the  door  opening  and  ]}ut  over 
the  doors,  letting  the  silage  pack  closely 
against  the  paper.  Such  a  practice  will 
insure  an  air-tight  door.  Although 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
silos  are  built  without  roofs,  the  pre- 
ferable plan  is  always  to  roof  the  silo. 
The  concrete  silo  should,  of  course,  be 
equipped  with  a  permanent  concrete 
or  steel  roof. 

BT  ILDING  ON  GOOD  GROL'KD. 

A  firm,  sandy  loam  is  the  best  soil 
on  which  to  build  the  foundation  for 
the  silo,  as  it  drains  easily  and  will 
always  retain  its  stability.  In  a  clay 
soil  the  foundation  footings  should  al- 
ways be  started  below  the  frost  ^  line 
unless  thorough  drainage  is  provided. 
Black  muck  soil  furnishes  a  poor  base 
for  the  silo,  and  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  settling  where  the  silo  has  to 
be  built  on  such  a  soil.  The  bottom 
of  the  soil  should  be  below^  the  frost 
line  and  at  least  five  feet  deep.  One 
prominent  silo  expert  phrases  the  di-* 
rections  for  laying  out  the  silo  as  fol- 
lows: 

'' Having  selected  a  suitable  location  for 
the  silo,  lay  out  a  circle  by  means  of  a  sweep 
with  a  hole  in  one  ejid,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  to  a  nail  on  a  stake.  At  a  distance 
of  half  the  diameter  of  the  silo  from  the 
stake  a  pointed  stick  should  be  run  through 
the  hole  in  the  sweep,  and  keeping  the  sweep 
level  by  use  of  a  carpenter's  level,  a  circle 
should  be   drawn  on  the  ground. 

"The  excavation  should  be  made  six  feet 
deep  and  wide  enough  for  a  twelve-inch  wall. 
The  floor  of  the  silo  should  be  about  four 
feet  below  the  ground  line.  The  bank  of 
earth  should  be  cut  away  enough  so  that  foot- 
ing   trenches    two    feet   wide    may   be    made. 
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No  forms  are  necessary  below  the  ground 
level,  as  the  earth  wall  acts  as  the  boundary 
for  the  concrete.  The  inside  form  should  be 
placed  and  those  above  the  grade  line,  and 
then  the  concrete  may  be  mixed  and  poured 
into  the  form.  Concrete  foundations  for 
wooden  silos  should  extend  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  should  be  twelve  inches  thick. 
Solid-wall  silo  foundations  should  be  one  foot 
thick,  and  should  end  at  the  ground  line 
where   the   six-inch  wall   should  begin. ' ' 

MIXING  THE  CONCRETE. 

For  silo  construction  the  concrete  is 
mixed  according  to  the  batch  mixing 
system.  This  work  may  be  done  by 
machine  where  desirable.  The  con- 
crete should  be  prepared  on  a  water- 
tight platform,  and  some  method 
should  be  used  of  readily  measuring- 
out  the  desired  proportion  of  sand, 
gravel  and  cement.  The  best  plan  is 
to  use  a  wheelbarrow  of  known  capa- 
city or  to  count  the  shovelfuls  of  each 
ingredient.  None  but  clean  sand  and 
gravel  should  be  used.  Spread  the 
cement  over  the  sand  and  gravel  on 
the  platform  and  mix  thoroughly,  and 
then  the  water  to  the  desired  consis- 
tency, continually  mixing  the  concrete 
with  shovels.  As  concrete  hardens 
rapidly  it  should  not  stand  more  than 
thirty  minutes  after  the  cement  is  first 
wetted  before  it  is  placed.  It  is  essen- 
tial not  to  separate  the  materials  when 
the  concrete  is  poured  into  the  forms. 
Pouring  from  a  considerable  height 
should  be  avoided,  as  such  a  practice 
tends  to  settle  the  heavier  parts  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  li2:ht  materials  re- 
main at  the  top.  If  the  concrete  is 
very  wet  it  will  handle  easily  and  can 
be  poured  six  or  eight  feet  without  in- 
jury. 

After  each  twelve  inches  of  concrete 
is  placed  in  the  forms  it  should  be 
puddled  or  tamped  with  a  flat  spade. 
shovel  or  sharpened  board.  After  the 
surface  has  been  sufficiently  tamped 
the  upper  surface  should  be  rouehened 
to  receive  the  next  layer.  The  second 
layer  should  be  poured  before  the  pre- 
vious one  is  thoroughly  set,  anrl  a  little 
dry  cement  should  be  sprinkled  between 
the  layers  where  a  good  connection  is 
desired.  After  one  foot  of  concrete 
has  been   poured   all   around  the  silo 


forms,  the  continuous  reinforcing  bands 
should  be  placed  about  one  inch  from 
the  outside  of  the  wall.  Then  pour 
on  another  layer  of  this  concrete  and 
repeat  this  reinforcement  until  the 
forms  are  full.  The  usual  method  is 
to  place  the  forms  early  in  the  morning 
and  to  fill  them  before  the  noon  hour, 
so  that  the  regular  farm  work  may  be 
carried  out  during  the  afternoon  where 
the  farmer  is  building  his  own  silo.  In 
this  way  it  takes  about  two  weeks  to 
erect  the  silo  with  three  men  doing  the 
work. 

A  very  durable  concrete  silo  of  the 
solid  wall  type  which  I  recently  in- 
spected was  constructed  at  a  total  ex- 
pense of  $293.  This  silo  was  fourteen 
feet  inside  diameter  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  exclusive  of  the  roof.  Its  capa- 
city is  ninety-five  tons.  Fifty  barrels 
of  cement,  twenty-eight  cubic  yards  of 
crushed  stone,  and  sixteen  cubic  yards 
of  sand  were  used  at  a  cost  of  $99.60. 
The  reinforcement  and  galvanized  iron 
for  the  roof  door  cost  $25;  the  side 
doors  cost  $4.60 ;  the  labor  bill  amount- 
ed to  $159. ;  the  rent  for  the  staging 
was  $5.  The  best  material  was  used  in 
building  the  wooden  forms  so  that  the 
average  farmer  could  cut  down  this 
expense  by  using  poorer  grades  of 
lumber.  Furthermore,  the  crushed 
stone  had  to  be  bought  at  $1.25  per 
cubic  yard,  whereas  the  general  farmer 
will  doubtless  have  plenty  of  stone  and 
gravel  right  on  his  home  farm.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  plaster  the  outside 
wall  of  this  silo  as  was  done,  so  that 
the  farmer  could  further  decrease  the 
cost  by  not  surfacing  the  outside  wall 
with  the  creamy  wash  of  cement  and 
water  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush. 

Where  possible  the  silo  should  be 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn, 
or  it  should  be  sheltered  by  other  build- 
in  gs  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
silage.  The  round  barn  with  the  silo 
in  the  centre  usually  remedies  any  dif- 
ficulties that  may  arise  from  frozen 
silage.  Where  the  circular  barn  does 
not  exceed  seventy  feet  in  diameter, 
and  where  it  provides  space  for  but 
one  row  of  stalls  around    the    circle, 
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such  a  building  is  convenient,  efficient, 
and  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  cheap- 
er than  a  rectangular  barn  to  accom- 
modate a  similar  number  of  dairy  cows. 
During  freezing  weather  the  doors,  ven- 
tilators and  windows  of  all  silos  should 
be  closed  except  at  feeding  time.  The 
silo  should  be  connected  with  the  barn 
by  means  of  a  good  chute  which  will 
facilitate  feeding  operations  and  will 


aid  in  preventing  freezing  of  the  en- 
silage. The  interior  of  the  stave  silo 
should  be  painted  once  every  two  years 
with  hot  coal  tar  or  coal  tar  creosote. 
Coal  tar,  asphaltum,  and  creosote  should 
never  be  used  on  the  walls  of  a  concrete 
silo,  but  a  wash  of  cement  and  water 
mixed  to  a  creamy  consistency  may 
be  applied  with  a  whitewash  brush  as 
the  occasion  for  so  doing  arises. 


This  stave  silo  was  first  erected  on  a  farm  uear  Toronto. 
It  was  then  taken  down  and  put  up  on  this  farm.  Now 
in  use  for  over  20  years  and  sound  yet. 


Thelfed  ^oup'jTug  °f  ^r 

by 


Ed\vard  J.  Moore 


There  is  a  novelty  about  this  story  which  most  readers  will  like.  It  depicts  a 
tug-of-war,  but  one  quite  out  of  the  ordinary.  The  afifair  is  pulled  off  on  water  rather 
than  on  land.  Lake  Ontario  is  the  scene  of  action — and  there  is  action  in  plenty, 
in  addition  to  character  and  humor. 


"PEE-ZOOP— pee-zoop— pee-zoop." 

That's  exactly  how  it  sounded  down 
in  the  engine-room  of  the  Old  Oshawz, 
when  she  was  plugging  up  into  a  heavy 
wind.  The  big  single  cylinder  seemed 
to  force  the  greasy  piston  out  on  its 
four-foot  stroke  rather  reluctantly. 
When  it  got  to  the  dead-centre  the 
wheels  outside  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
an  instant,  and  then  go  on  again  with 
a  rush,  with  the  ''zoop''  of  the  return 
stroke. 

^'I  wondered  why  they  called  her 
'The  Pea-Soup'  on  the  Toronto,"  I  said 
to  old  Engineer  McPhee,  as  he  sat 
back  on  a  grating  over  the  cylinder, 
smoking  one  of  my  cigars,  "but  I  see 
now." 

"She's  grunted  like  that  for  well  on 
twelve  years,"  he  said,  pushing  his  cap 
back  on  his  gray  hair  and  twisting 
around  for  a  look  at  the  water  glass, 
"ever  since  the  day  we  pulled  the  Levis 
off  a  ledge  on  the  'Long  Shoo*  rapids." 

"Naw,  I  haven't  time  to  tell  you 
about  it,"  he  said,  and  to  get  away  from 
my  persistence,  grabbed  an  oiler  and 
started  down  the  iron  ladder  toward  the 
condenser.  "But,"  as  a  parting  shot, 
"ask  Redfield.     He  knows  all  about  it." 

I  did  get  hold  of  Captain  Redfield 
in  the  wheel-house  that  evening  and 
asked  him  for  the  story.  At  first  he 
seemed  offended,  but  after  a  minute 
grinned  good-naturedly. 


"Not  from  me,  young  fellow.  It 
hurts  me  too  much  yet.  Andy  McPhee 
^nt  you  up  here.  He  likes  to  jolly 
me  over  it  about  three  times  a  year." 

Next  day,  however,  when  we  were 
pegging  away  up  Lake  Ontario,  with 
the  old  engine  smacking  over  her 
"pee-zoop — pee-zoop,"  I  got  the  story 
from  Andy. 

"She  wasna  sich  a  bad  old  craft  in 
her  time,"  he  started  off,  in  rather  a 
round-about  way,  "but  they  nailed 
forty  feet  on  to  her  aft,  and  stuck  a 
noo  deck  on  up  above,  an'  now  they 
load  her  down  with  canned  goods  and 
iron  pipe  till  she  grumbles  with  the 
strain,  and  then  want  me  to  make  the 
trip,  up  the  canal  an'  all,  in  the  same 
time  I  used  to." 

The  Oshawa  ran  from  Montreal  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  canals, 
and  via  I^ake  Ontario  to  Hamilton, 
stopping  at  the  larger  towns  for  freight 
and  with  a  day  at  each  for  loading.  She 
was  scheduled  to  make  the  round  trip 
in  a  week. 

"I  helped  put  this  old  pop  gun  intil 
her,"  McPhee  went  on,  pointing  down 
to  the  big  cylinder  below  us,  "an' 
mighty  good  work  it's  done.  A  set 
o'  them  little  triple-expansion  outfits 
with  a  screw  behind,  like  they're  put- 
tin'  in  now-a-days,  would  'ave  jiggled 
the  bottom  off  her  years  ago." 

"But,"  with  a  reminiscent  chuckle, 
"I  was  telling  you  of  the  tug-of-war  we 
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had  with  the  Levis,  and    the    'I^ong 
Shoo'  rapids. 

''One  day,  back  in  the  summer  of 
'96,  I  think  it  was,  we  were  pluggin' 
up  the  Cornwall  Canal  at  a  good  clip, 
goin'  up  fairly  light,  it  bein'  near  the 
first  of  the  season,  and  gettin'  near  the 
head  when  we  heered  a  most  ungodly 
tootin\  It  was  comin'  closer,  too, 
mighty  fast. 

''I  left  my  mate  with  the  engine  an' 
rushed  up  on  deck  an'  in  a  minute 
saw  what  was  in  trouble. 

''Comin'  down  the  rapids,  blitherin' 
about,  one  minute  sideways,  the  next 
end  on,  the  next  half  on  her  beam  ends, 
was  the  Levis,  our  company's  crack 
new  rapids  boat,  and  up  on  deck,  some 
o'  them  lyin'  down,  some  o'  them  pray- 
in,  was  the  scaredest  bunch  of  human 
nature  you  ever  got  your  eyes  on. 

"We  guessed  ther  was  somethin' 
wrong  with  her  steerin'  gear,  and  we 
guessed  right,  only  not  big  enough. 

"Tom  Redfield  was  a  wheelsman  on 
her  then,  that's  where  the  joke  comes 
on  him,  and  that  day  he'd  been  talkin' 
to  a  pretty  girl  up  on  the  bridge  and 
goin'  round  a  curve  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  he  got  her  in  the  inside  current 
too  late  and  she  bumped  her  rudder 
and  ten  feet  of  her  keel  on  a  ledge 
swingin'  round  the  corner.  Tom  said' 
afterwards  somebody'd  cut  down  a  big 
tree  he  always'd  steered  by,  and  itj 
surprised  him  so  he  forgot  where  he 
was.  I've  ajways  blamed  it  on  the 
girl. 

"But  anyway,  the  Ijevis  came  plung- 
in'  down,  scrapin'  over  the  shoals, 
rearin'^  up  like  a  fiery  horse  and  goin' 
over  sideways  in  heaves  like  a  buggy 
in  a  rut.  Lucky  she  was  light  draft 
and  had  a  chunky  nest  of  boilers  set 
well  down  in  her.  If  she  hadn't  been 
built  for  it,  so  to  speak,  though  not 
exactly  for  that,  she'd  'ave  stuck  and 
turned  over  in  a  minute. 

"Up  there,  in  the  canal,  above  the 
river  and  only  fifty  yards  away,  we 
could  watch  her  pretty  plain.  Goin' 
round  the  next  bend  she  slewed  over 
near  shore,  and  we  heard  her  scrape 
hard.       She  canted  over,  rolled   free, 


made  a  sort  of  sideways  dash  in  a 
cross  current  for  the  middle  of  the 
river  where  the  water  showed  white, 
scraped  again,  then  stuck,  swung  half 
around,  rolled  over  as  the  current 
caught  her  broadsides  and  then  swung 
back. 

"She  seemed  to  have  caught  on  sort 
of  a  pivot  and  hung  there,  swingin' 
back  an'  forth.  All  the  time  her  whistle 
was  tootin'  most  gorgeous.  Bob  Mc- 
Donald was  hangin'  on  to  the  whistle 
rope,  I  guess,  wonderin'  what  was  com- 
in' next. 

The  story  stopped  while  McPhee 
made  a  tour  of  the  bearings  of  the  big 
machine,  dropped  the  jogger  of  a  force- 
feed  oiler  into  action  and  looked  up  at 
the  steam  guage. 

"This  old  outfit  eats  coal  most  vor- 
acious," he  resumed,  "and  the  stuff  they 
give  us  now  ain't  scarcely  worth  firin' 
with.  I  usdd  to  get  all  the  steam  I 
wanted  but  now  I  have  to  keep  jogging 
the  boys  in  the  stok'old  all  day.  In  the 
old  days  I  could  push  her  up  thro'  Far- 
ron's — Oh,  yes,  I  was  tellin'  you  about 
the  Ijevis. 

"Well,  we  watched  her  hangin'  on 
that  ledge,  twistin'  round,  rollin'  over 
an'  back,  wonderin'  how  long  she'd 
stick,  for  about  five  minutes.  ^  Every 
once  and  a  while  she  looked  as  if  she'd 
slide  off,  when  the  current  caught  her 
and  tipped  her  up  forrud.  All  of  us 
who  knew  the  ^Long  Shoo'  knew  what 
that  meant,  for  just  'round  ^  the  next 
bend  the  river  took  a  dive  into  one  of 
the  wildest  parts.  One  to  a  thousand 
she'd  a  turned  over  the  first  roll,  down 
there. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  then  of  bein'  able 
to  do  anything  but  all  of  a  sudden  Cap- 
tain Redfield,  father  of  Tom,  who  had 
the  Oshawa  for  twenty  years  till  he  got 
too  old  to  see  straight,  called  me  up  on 
the  bridge. 

"  'How's  your  engine  runnin'  to-day, 
Andy,'  he  says,  sort  of  scowlin' like. 
'D'ye  think  we  can  run  back  an'  tie  up 
to  the  Levis  long  enough  to  take  the 
people  off  her?' 

"Holy  Peter,  I  says,  do  you  wan*  to 
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get  us  into  that  mess,  too.  Well,  you  can 
land  me  at  the  head  of  the  canal. 

"  'Don't  tell  anybody  else,'  he  says, 
'or  they'll  all  leave,  but  we're  goin'  to 
do  it.  We'll  swing  round  when  we  get 
well  up  into  the  river. 

''I  knew  what  was  bothering  the  old 
mian.  Tom  was  on  board  the  Levis.  An' 
I  have  guessed  too,  that  the  captain  had 
a  share  in  the  boat.  He  got  a  bigger 
share  afterwards. 

"I  got  down  below  here  again  an' 
made  her  sift  up  to  the  first  lock  in  high 
order.  We  went  through  that  too, 
scarcely  waitin'  for  the  head  gate  to 
open. 

"While  we  were  workin'  up  into  the 
river  the  old  captain  came  down  to  me 
in  the  engine  room.  'I'm  goin'  to  take 
her  down  myself,  Andy,'  he  says,  'an' 
I  believe  we  can  get  her  through.  We'll 
drop  down  to  that  cove  in  the  bend 
above  where  she's  stuck,  swing  around 
there  and  go  down  stern  first.  I'll  try 
to  get  a  line  aboard  'em  as  we  go  past, 
and  you'll  have  to  hold  her  up  in  the 
current  if  I  don't.' 

"Good  heavens,  captain,"  I  says, 
"what  do  you  take  me  for,  a  steam 
winch?  Such  a  thing's  never  been  done 
in  the  river. 

"  'Which  ain't  sayin'  it  won't  be,'  he 
says,  with  a  sort  of  chuckle, — he  always 
did  that  when  he  was  excited— and  he 
climbed  off  up  on  deck. 

"Well,  the  scheme  worked  all  right, 
at  least  the  first  part  of  it.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect the  Levis  would  hang  there  till  we 
got  down  to  her,  but  when  we  come 
round  the  upper  bend  there  she  was 
still  ^  swingin*^  round,  lookin'  sort 
as  if  she  was  built  for  a  new- 
fangled merry-go-round.  We  dropped 
into  the  cove,  and  though  I  felt  her  jar 
when  she  scraped  once,  we  got  round 
alright  and  headed  up  the  river.  Up 
the  shore  line  I  could  make  her  move  a 
little,  but  out  in  the  current — as  I 
thought  at  first — it'd  carry  us  down  like 
a  dingy. 

"Howsumever,  the  old  man  kept 
manoeuverin'  back  and  forrord,  up  an' 
hack  for  fully  five  minutes,  till  he  got 
}^  just  the  swirl  he  wanted  and  then 


signalled  me  down  to  slow,  with  the 
wheels  still  runnin'  ahead. 

"We  went  back,  easy  at  first,  then 
faster,  and  then  Bill  my  mate,  who  was 
standin'  over  at  the  gangway  yelled  that 
we  were  fair  to  bump  the  Levis  stern  on. 

"That  was  ruther  a  ticklish  minute 
for  me,  standin'  at  the  valve  gear  here, 
not  knowin'  what  was  to  happen,  but 
I  had  a  most  amazin'  faith  in  the  old 
man,  an'  it  was  justified  too,  for  we 
got  caught  in  a  cross  current  just  above 
the  ledge  and  swept  across  and  down 
the  channel  not  more'n  thirty  feet 
away  from  the  Levis.  I  got  a  most 
amazin'  signal  for  'full  head,'  an'  I  tell 
you  I  give  her  steam  in  a  hurry,  an'  we 
seemed  to  sort  of  hang  there.  Some 
way  the  boys  got  a  line  aboard  the 
fjevis,  they  hauled  over  a  hawser  an' 
first  thing  we  knew  there  we  were  tied 
up  to  her,  without  even  a  bump,  we 
just  holdin'  our  own  in  the  current, 
gradually  pullin'  in  around  behind  the 
ledge. 

"AVe  hung  there  for  a  minute  or  two 
and  then  I  got  the  signal  to  ease  her 
down  a  little,  an'  then,  a  minute  later, 
to  go  up  on  deck. 

"I  was  glad  to  get  out  for  a  minute, 
too,  to  see  where  we  was,  so  I  left  Bill 
with  the  engine  and  made  a  bee-line 
for  the  wheelhouse. 

"Going  along  the  deck  I  had  a  chance 
to  take  in  the  situation.  After  droppin' 
below  the  ledge  that  held  the  Levis  a 
cross  current  had  swung  us  in  till  we 
were  in  a  sort  of  boiling  pool  behind 
her  and  about  two  feet  lower  down.  We 
were  only,  perhaps,  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty feet  away  an'  a  hawser  ran  from  our 
bow  bitts  up  to  her  amidships.  This 
was  han.gin'  easy.  Our  wheels  just  kept 
her  against  the  current. 

"When  I  climbed  up  into  the  wheel- 
house  there  was  the  old  captain,  sittin' 
cool  as  a  cucumber,  with  a  sort  of  grin 
on  his  face.  'What  do  you  think  of  it 
Andy,"  he  says. 

"What  bothered  me  was  how  he  was 
goin'  to  get  the  people  off^  the  Levis  an' 
I  told  him  so.  You  could  do  it  with  a 
breeches  buoy  outfit,'  I  says,  'but  I^e- 
fore  you'd  get  one  rigged  up  the  Levis 
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'd  be  tumblin'  over  the  ledge  on  top  of 
us/  I  thought  of  tryin'  to  send  'em 
down  in  a  boat,  but  the  cross  current 
over  the  ledge  was  so  stiff  they'd  likely 
miss  us  or  be  turned  over. 

"I  could  see  the  men  below  bringin' 
up  a  couple  of  hawsers  which  belonged 
aft,  an'  followin'  my  look  the  old  man 
says,  'Andy,  we're  goin'  to  pull  the 
Levis  off  the  ledge  an'  up  into  the  cove. 
I  wanted  you  to  see  what  was  ahead  o' 
you.' 

"Yes,  I  says,  an'  we'll  blow  the  head 
off  our  cylinder  doin'  it  an'  you'll  be 
floatin'  down  past  Lachine  on  your 
back  in  a  couple  of  days. 

"  'Quit  your  joshin',  Andy,'  he  says. 
'If  we  can  get  up  through  that  sluice 
way  of  a  channel  again  we'll  be  alright. 
I've  been  studyin'  things  while  we've 
been  warpin'  in  here.  The  Levis  is 
hangin'  there  on  a  sort  of  pivot  up  near 
her  bow.  When  she  swings  round  she 
strikes  again  on  a  straight  raise  near 
her  stern  which  keeps  her  from  comin' 
over,  but  when  the  current  gets  her 
again  she  swings  back  free.  I  think, 
with  a  good  jerk  at  her  stern  we  can 
pull  her  off. 

"But  how  are  you  goin'  to  get  the 
jerk,  T  says,  when  your  own  boat  can't 
keep  her  head  in  that  current. 

"  'Andy,'  he  shoots  back,  'I  know 
you  and  I  know  this  boat  an'  her  en- 
.eine  most  as  well  as  you.  She's  ,2:ot  to 
do  it  an'  she  will  if  you  want  her  to.' 

"And  his  confidence  sort  of  made  me 
feel  we  could. 

"  'I'm  havin'  a  couple  of  hawsers 
spliced,'  he  went  on,  'so's  to  give  us  lots 
of  room,  and  they're  passin'  a  couple 
more  down  from  the  Levis  to  have  in 
case  o'  need.' 

"I  got  down  below  then,"  the  old  en- 
gineer continued,  as  he  saw  the  interest 
intense  in  my  eyes,  "an'  got  a  couple  of 
fresh  boys  down  in  the  stok'old,  for  I 
had  an  idea  of  about  how  much  steam 
I  was  goin'  to  use.  Then  I  come  back 
here  and  Bill  and  I  got  everything 
t'ghtene.'l  up  for  a  ?tiff  pull. 

'•After  about  five  minutes  warpin' 
back  and  forth  down  there  behind  the 
ledge  with  the  wheels  runnin'  easy,  I 


got  the  order  to  stand  by,  an'  the  old 
captain  shouts  down  the  tube,  'Give  her 
all  you've  got  when  I  tell  you,  Andy, 
she'll  need  it  to  get  up  over  the  ledge.' 

Three  toots  from  the  big  whistle  above 
broke  in  on  the  story. 

"Wonder  what  we're  passing  now," 
the  old  engineer  queried.  Then,  as 
three  hoarser  ones  answered,  "The 
Caspian,  eh,  she's  mighty  late  to-day," 
and  in  a  minute  more  we  could  see  the 
white  bow  and  then  the  blue  trim- 
mings on  the  paddle  boxes,  as  they 
came  in  line  with  the  window  opposite 
the  engine-room  door. 

"See  her  old  walkin'  beam  joggin' 
up  an'  down?"  Andy  remarked.  Her 
cylinder  stands  straight  up  like  a 
pump  in  a  well,  and  tries  to  push  a 
hole  in  her  bottom  every  time  she  makes 
a  stroke.  If  we'd  had  that  riggin'  in 
the  Oshawa  we'd  never  'ave  got  over  the 
ledge  that  day. 

"So  you  managed  it?"  I  questioned 
in  my  turn,  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
story. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  here  if  we  did- 
n't," came  the  reply  with  a  sort  of  a 
snort,  and  then,  with  his  eyes  shining 
in  reminiscence,  he  went  on. 

"I  recollect  hearin'  the  safety  valve 
pop  off  with  a  roar  while  I  was  waitin'. 
The  bovs  below  had  been  feedin'  her 
well,  then  I  got  the  bell  for  half- 
ahead  an'  half  a  minute  later  for  full, 
an'  then  the  fight  commenced.  Cap' 
Red  field  told  me  after  he  thought  he 
could  make  the  channel  on  a  slant  but 
once  out  in  the  whirl  of  it  he  saw  it'd 
carry  our  bow  around,  so  he  had  to 
swing  in  square  on.  For  a  little  minute 
I  felt  her  bein'  carried  back  but  I  give 
her  another  notch  of  steam  until  I 
could  sort  of  feel  we  were  holdin'  our 
own.  I 

"  'Give  her  some  more,  Andy,'  the 
old  man  shouts,  sort  of  chucklin,  down 
the  tube,  an'  though  I  hated  to,  I  gave 
her  another  notch  and  in  a  minute  this 
old  ramrod,"  pointing  to  thie  piston 
below,  "began  to  run  up  an'  down  like 
a  churn  handle,  an'  the  wheels  outside 
started  to  kick  up  a  fuss  rather  unna- 
tural. 
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^'Seemed  sort  of  cruel  to  do  it,"  the 
old  engineer  kept  on,  with  the  love  of 
the  staunch  and  true  in  machinery 
construction  making  itself  felt  in  his 
story  and  in  his  eyes.  "Things  began 
to  creek  up  some  and  I  sort  of  felt  a 
grinding  in  the  main  shaft  bearing  on 
the  sta'bord  side.  But  would  you  be- 
lieve it,  the  old  cap'n  kept  us  goin^  like 
that  for  fully  twenty  minutes  before  he 
signalled  to  ease  off  a  little. 

"But  you  got  up,"  I  queried  anxious- 

"Oh  yes,  that  took  us  up  through  the 
worst  of  it,  through  that  sort  of  flume," 
he  said,  "but  don't  forget  that  we  were 
yet  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  worst 
parts  of  the  'Long  Shoo,'  with  our  en- 
gine runnin'  over  her  capacity  to  keep 
us  even  where  we  were  and  with  a  bunch 
of  people  on  a  stranded  boat  behind 
lookin'  to  us  for  their  lives.  I  tell  you, 
yon  was  some  anxious  minutes,  and 
they  weren't  short  ones  neither. 

"What  bothered  me  was  whether  the 
steam'd  hold  out.  It  fell  twenty  pounds 
when  we  was  comin'  up  throuo^h  the 
flume,  with  the  boys  doing  their  best 
down  below,  then.  But  Bill  fixed  that 
later. 

"Then  around  here  things  were  look- 
in'  mighty  queer.  The  main  shaft 
bearing  began  to  groan  some  and  I  had 
to  get  the  purser — he  had  nothin'  to 
do,  never  has — to  get  out  a  length  of 
hose  from  the  fire  pump  forrud  and 
play  kind  of  easy  on  that  and  one  or 
two  other  suspicious  lookin'  spots.  You 
know,  of  course," — ^a  query  as  to  my 
technical  capacity — "if  one  o'  them 
bearinecs  had  ever  stuck  up  from  over- 
heatin'  where  we'd  ave  been? 

"While  we  were  hangin'  there  in  the 
river,  fightin'  to  hold  our  own  and  now 
an'  then  twistin'  a  little  from  side  to 
side  in  the  swirls  of  current,  I  could 
hear  some  hawsers  being  tumbled 
around  up  above  and  suspicioned  they 
was  transferring  the  line  from  the 
Levis  over  our  stern.  In  a  minute  or 
two^  more  the  old  man  calls  down 
again:  'All  ready,  Andy.  Now  for  the 
tug  of  war.' 

"And  then,"  continued  the  old  en- 


gineer, "the  real  fun  began.  I'd  been 
watchin'  the  steam  gauge  rather  close 
and  it  most  made  me  fall  over  when  it 
began  to  go  up  again  in  jumps.  After 
a  minute  or  two  Bill  came  back  smilin' 
— I  hadn't  missed  him  in  the  hurry  of 
things — and  told  me  he'd  dumped  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  extra  oil  down  in 
the  stok'old  and  broached  'em  to  over 
the  coal.  That  saved  me  from  any 
worryin'  on  that  score. 

"But  that  wasn't  all.  When  I  went 
to  give  her  more  steam  to  take  up  the 
slack  in  the  cable  and  try  to  get  a  pull 
at  the  Levis,  I  found  she  wouldn't  'cut 
off'  right.  A  sort  of  knockin'  on  one 
of  the  rods  told  the  story,  and  I  had  to 
send  Bill  down  to  monkey  with  that 
loose  bolt  with  the  whole  machine  in 
motion.  It  was  like  trustin'  yourself 
in  the  inside  of  a  sausage  machine,  but, 
someway  or  other  he  got  down,  got  a 
spanner  on  the  bolt  for  a  bit  of  a  second 
each  time  the  rod  came  around  and  got 
it  set  again. 

"By  this  time  the  old  man  was  howl- 
in'  again  for  more  steam.  He  never 
could  see  any  limit  to  any  engine,  the 
old  captain,  and  it  made  me  mad.  I 
says  to  myself,  'I'll  give  you  enough 
for  once  or  poke  a  hole  down  through 
intil  the  river.' 

"And  they  do  say,"  the  old  man 
went  on,  pride  in  the  achievement  mak- 
ing itself  evident,  "that  the  old  Oshawa 
started  off  then  like  a  lumber  tug,  and 
the  people  on  the  Levis  thought  we'd 
pull  her  off  if  we  had  to  lift  up  the  bot- 
tom of  the  river.  Of  course  I  don't 
vouch  for  that  myself. 

"But  anyway,"  as  if  to  justify  the 
boasting,  "I  did  feel  a  jerk  when  we 
tightened  up  the  slack  of  that  cable  and 
felt  the  old  boat  quiver  when  she  settled 
down  to  the  work. 

"It  was  then,"  with  a  smile,  "that  the 
name  came  to  the  old  craft,  for  she 
christened  herself. 

After  a  few  minutes  steady  pulling: 
she  seemed  to  settle  down  on  herself 
and  to  do  the  work  with  less  fuss.  Bill 
kept  the  oil  going  well  over  the  machine 
and  I  stood  here,  giving  her  a  little 
more  or  less  steam  when  the  current 
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seemed  to  catch  her  hard  or  easier.  She 
was  workin'  so  that  you  oould  feel  it 
all  over  her. 

"Then,  sort  of  gradual,  faint  at  first, 
but  growing  louder,  I  heard  that  whist- 
lin'  begin  to  come  from  the  cylinder — 
'pee,'  with  the  upward  stroke,  'zoop,' 
when  it  went  back — 'pee-zoop,  pee- 
zoop.'  I  thought  at  first  the  packing 
was  blowing  out  and  got  mighty  un- 
easy, but  it  got  no  worse,  an',  do  you 
know,  the  old  machine's  got  off  the 
same  song  whenever  she's  been  in  a 
strain,  ever  since. 

''But  what  about  the  Levis/'  I  threw 
in,  to  get  back  on  the  story.  "Did  you 
gel  her  off?" 

"We  got  her  off,"  the  old  man  con- 
tinued, with  annoying  deliberateness, 
"after  about  three  hours  of  pulling. 
Started  to  yank  at  her  about  noon  and 
freed  her  about  three.  The  old  man 
tried  her  every  way — bow,  stern  and 
even  amidships  till  everybody  was  fair 
tuckered  out  an'  sick  with  the  strain, 
an'  then  when  we  least  expected  it  the 
current  took  an  unusool  twist,  lifted 
her  bow  up  an  inch  or  two  higher  than 
ever  before  and  getting  a  strain  on  at 
the  right  minute  we  twisted  her  round 
and  started  up  the  river  with  her,  stern 
first. 

"After  that  it  was  fair  easy.  Though 
a  few  blades  were  cracked,  her  wheels 
would  still  run  and  when  we  once  got 
her  in  line  Bob  McDonald  started  her 
engines  and  ran  her  reversed,  helping 
this  old  machine  out. 

"It  was  a  funny  sight  that,"  he  went 
on,  slowly,  as  though  mentally  seeing 
the  picture  over  again.  "After  a  little 
I  got  up  on  deck  for  a  minute  to  see 
how  we  were  doing.  There  was  the  old 
Oshavm,  belchin'  a  pillar  of  smoke  like 
a  volcano,  wheels  fairly  tearin'  around, 
stickin'  her  n-ose  into  the  swirls  like  a 
fast  liner  and  tremblin'  from  stem  to 
stern  with  the  strain  of  it  all.  And 
eomin'  along  behind  us  on  the  end  of 
the  hawser,  like  a  whipped  schoolboy, 
was  the  spic  and  span-lookin'  Levis, 
with  her  movin'  wheels  givin'  her  the 
appearance  of  holdin'  back.  But  you 
should  a  heard  the  people  on  her  cheer." 


"How  did  it  end,"  I  interjeoted. 
"Where  did  you  take  her  to?" 

"Oh,"  with  a  resigned  sniff,  as  if 
nothing  remained  to  tell,  "We  pulled 
the  Levis  into  the  cove,  where  we'd 
turned  the  Oshaiva  round  four  hours 
before,  and  let  her  strand  there  twelve 
feet  from  shore.  They  threw  out  a 
double  gang  plank  and  let  the  passen- 
gers off  without  wettin'  their  feet.  The 
company  sent  a  gang  up  after  a  day  or 
two,  built  a  coffer  dam  around  her  and 
in  a  month  had  her  out  on  the  regular 
route,  good  as*  ever. 

"And  the  Oshawa/^  I  suggested. 
"Oh,  we  ran  her  down  through  the 
rapids  to  Cornwall  and  laid  up  there 
over  night  while  we  got  in  a  new  load 
o'  coal  and  I  go't  the  old  machine  cool- 
ed off  an'  straightened  up.     Started  off 
up  the  canal  again  next  morning  and 
got  into  Hamilton  a  day    late.       The 
company  kicked,  too,  because  we  did- 
n't make  our  schedule." 
"Surely  not,"  I  began. 
"Well,  just  at  first,"  with  a  smile. 
"A  little  while  after  I  got  this."     He 
took  a  worn  case  from  his  vest  pocket 
under  his  slicker,  snapped  it  open  and 
exposed  a  good-sized  gold  watch  inside. 
"A  few  miles  further  up,"  he  said 
again,  "you'll  see  a  little  broken-down 
pier,  with  a  patch  of  woods  beside  it 
an'  some  houses  behind.     That's  Col- 
borne  and  one  o'  the  houses  I  bought 
with  my  share  of  the  salvage  of  the 
Levis.     My  old  wife     usually     comes 
down  an'  waves  to  me  when  we  go  up. 
Comin'    down    we're  too  far  off  shore. 
I'm  there  mvself  after  the  boats  stop 
in  the  fall."  "^ 

And  fifteen  minutes  later,  after  I'd 
gone  to  the  forward  gangway  to  see  bet- 
ter, I  was  able  to  pick  out  the  bunch  of 
trees  and  the  little  pier  in  front,  and 
then,  as  the  big  whistle  up  above 
screeched  out  a  friendly  salute,  with 
the  aid  of  my  glasses,  I  saw  a  little  fig- 
ure in  black  waving  a  white  apron  in 
the  wind. 

And  from  behind  me  came,  faint 
and  monotonous,  though  now  with 
more  meaning,  the  "pee-zoop,  pee-zoop, 
pee-zoop,"  of  the  Oshawa's  old  engine. 


I 


The  Paragon  Scion  on  a  nursery  stock.     This  tree  yielded  six  bushel  of  nuts  at  six  years 

of  age. 
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Note. — It  will  be  news  to  many  Canadians  to  learn  that  the  sweet  chestnut 
grows  in  Canada.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  picked  up  his  information  from 
personal  visits  to  New  York  and  the  Niagara  district.  Farmer's  Magazine  last  year 
told  of  the  destructive  ravages  of  a  certain  fungus  disease  in  the  chestnut  trees  in 
the  United  States  which  threatened  their  extinction.  It  will  be  good  news  to 
many  to  learn  that  the  Paragon  chestnut  is  immune  to  these  attacks. — Editor. 


By  G.  H.  Corsan 


LAST  year  I  came  across  three  bulletins 
issued  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  on 
the  chestnut  tree.  The  first  was  com- 
piled by  Prof.  Davis,  of  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity and  is  number  123  and  dealt 
with  the  growing  of  the  Paragon  chest- 
nut on  Col.  Coleman  K.  Sober's 
800  acre  farm  at  Lewisburg,  Pa. 
The  other  two  were  bulletins 
number  1  and  2  on  the  chest- 
nut blight  disease  and  its  treatment.  As 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  the  hon- 
or of  holding  the  Northern  Nut  Grow- 
ers' Convention  last  December,  I 
thought  that  I  could  not  do  better  than 
attend  and  study  this  matter  out  to  my 


own  satisfaction.  Now  bulletin  num- 
ber 123  is  considered  the  best  bulletin 
that  was  ever  placed  before  the  public 
by  any  state  department  and  as  it  was 
published  in  advance  of  the  discovery 
of  the  blight  I  therefore  looked  for 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  our  chestnut  trees  from 
a  food  producing  standpoint.  The  con- 
vention met  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 17  and  18.  The  federal  authorities 
at  Washington  had  t\yo  big  guns  and 
two  lesser  guns  on  hand.  Mr.  Rush 
brought  us  out  to  his  English  walnut 
farm  and  showed  us  English  walnuts 
that  had  not  a  twig  killed  by  last  Win- 
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ter's  22  degree  below  zero  weather.  A 
Mr.  Jones  had  us  visit  his  farm  and  see 
the  wonderful  work  he  was  accomplish- 
ing with  grafting  paper  shelled  pecans 
of  the  best  varieties. 

But  what  interested  me  the  most  was 
that  Col.  Sober  asserted  that  he  had 
successfully  fought  the  chestnut  blight. 
He  told  us  his  method  which  was  simple 
and  I  thought  that,  while  I  had  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  was  as  successful 
as  he  said  he  was,  and  that  he  had  not 
nearly  as  much  trouble  keeping  it  off 
his  square  mile  of  chestnut  orchard 
and  groves,  yet  I  must  see.  So  over  I 
went  to  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  to  see  the  won- 
derful Paragon  chestnut  that  grows  as 
large  as  the  Italian  and  is  as  sweet  as 
the  American. 

As  most  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
know  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  $370,000  the  past  year  in  fighting 
the  chestnut  blight. 

This  disease  which  has  destroyed  in 
a  few  years  over  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  chestnut  trees  in  the  Eastern  States 
has  baffled  all  efforts  to  even  check  it, 


A    roadside    tree   eight    years*  old    that    yields 
very  large  nuts. 


Col.  C.  K.  Sober,  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  in  his 
nursery,  showing  the  young  chestnut  trees 
grafted    on    Paragon    stock. 

much  less  annihilate  it.  Tussock,  gyp- 
sy, codling  and  brown-tailed  moths 
combined  could  not  begin  to  equal  the 
damage  that  the  chestnut  blight  has 
worked  on  this  one  tree. 

Now  Bulletin  No.  123  was  issued  in 
1903  and  does  not  mention  the  blight. 
In  1902  the  blight  was  present  in  the 
wild  chestnut  groves  surrounding  Col. 
Sober's  place  but  was  not  understood. 
In  three  years  it  wiped  out  every  tree 
in  the  Bronx. 

Col.  Sober  has  nine  neighbors  who 
have  wild  chestnut  bush  that  intersects 
and  dovetails  his  farm  at  different 
points. 

It  just  so  happened  that  when  I  visit- 
ed his  place  the  State  inspectors  had 
just  finished  marking  all  the  trees  on 
his  place  that  were  to  be  destroyed  be- 
cause the  blight  had  set  in  on  them. 

At  one  corner  where  his  groves  ran 
close  up  to  a  neighbor  who  had  a  chest- 
nut bush  that  was  very  badly  infected 
he  had  seven  trees  condemned.  At  an- 
other point  where  a  road  separated  him 
from  a  badly  infected  bush  there  was 

Sig.  2. 
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A  square  mile  of  chestnuts  in  the  nursery.  Note  the  burrs  on  the  young  three-year-old 
trees  from  the  seed.  The  nuts  sell  by  the  carload  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  at  $5.00  a 
bushel. 


one  tree  condemned.  Now  Mr.  Sober 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  trees,  for 
he  has  a  hundred  acres  in  grafted  nurs- 
ery stock.  When  we  think  that  one 
tree  to  the  100  acres  he  must  lose,  and 
that  not  one  of  those  trees  but  that  he 
can  afford  to  lose  as  they  are  too  close 
to  others  to  bear  properly.  But  what  is 
more  wonderful,  not  a  particle  of  blight 
was  discovered  on  the  Paragon  section 
of  the  trees.  The  native  chestnut  stock 
only  showed  disease. 

Of  late  years,  Mr.  Sober  uses  only 
Paragon  stock  for  grafting  Paragon  sci- 
ons on.  At  three  years  of  age  from  the 
seed  this  tree  bears  nuts.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  these  trees  bear  8  bushels 
of  chestnuts.  Last  winter  a  temperature 
of  32  degrees  below  zero  fell  on  the 
trees  yet  not  a  twig  was  killed. 

To  the  farmers  of  Southern  Ontario 
I  say  grow  the  Paragon  Chestnut.  To 
the  children  of  Ontario  I  say  eat  chest- 
nuts and  save  your  teeth.  The  Italian 
who  never  saw  a  tooth-brush  nor  a  rot- 
ten tooth  owes  the  fact  to  chestnut  eat- 


ing where  chestnuts  cost  nothing  but 
the  trouble  of  picking  them  up. 

Mr.  Sober  sells  his  chestnuts  by  the 
carload  for  $5.00  a  bushel  without 
trouble. 

Last  fall  the  chestnut  growers  re- 
ceived $8.00  a  bushel  for  the  small  na- 
tive nuts.  Had  they  been  Paragons 
they  could  have  done  better  still. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  discover- 
er, it  was  who  said  that  all  truth  is 
simple,  and  thus  Mr.  Sober  found  it  to 
be,  for  his  plan  of  fighting  the  blight  is 
cleanliness.  The  chestnut  is  far  too 
valuable  a  tree  to  be  grown  slipshod  and 
uncared  for  in  the  future  and  perhaps 
as  a  timber  tree  its  days  are  ended  as 
the  Paragon  is  a  much  smaller  tree 
than  our  native  wild  tree. 

Let  the  farmers  of  Southern  Ontario 
watch  this  valuable  tree  for  signs  of  the 
blight.  And  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  if  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  this  province  would  print  and 
distribute  the  three  bulletins  I  have 
mentioned. 


Sig.  3. 


A  Talman  Sweet  apple  tree  about  ready  for  the  third  spraying. 

UPSETTING  THE  OYSTER-SHELL'S 
APPLE  CART 


Note. — Many  of  our  old  orchards  in  Canada  are  being  rendered  under  produc- 
tive by  reason  of  the  fruit  enemies  which  are  allowed  to  have  right-of-way  over 
them.  The  same  is  true  in  the  old  orchards  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  these 
could  be  made  as  productive  as  the  young  orchards  along  side  of  them  if  they  were 
given  the  right  kind  of  treatment.  An  old  tree  has  a  great  deal  of  vitality,  and 
clings  to  life  with  the  persistence  of  the  human  being.  The  farmer  who  takes 
advantage  of  this  will  add  dollars  to  his  income.  Other  articles  will  appear  in 
Farmer's  Magazine,  dealing  with  the  fruit  pests  and  how  to  control  them.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  well  to  study  the  spray  calendar  issued  by  the  agriculture  department 
of  your  province. — Editor. 

By  F:  C.  MacKenzie 


A  HEALTHY  tree  is  much  like  a  heal- 
thy person.  It  can  fight  off  and  suc- 
cessfully resist  the  attacks  of  disease 
germs  just  so  long  as  the  energy  in  the 
tree  is  not  impaired  by  other  influences. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  hu- 
man being  receives  into  his  system  a 
great  many  of  the  germs  of  the  common 
diseases  that  afflict  mankind.  But  ow- 
ing to  the  general  good  health,  the  vital 
process  soon  drives  out  from  the  system 
these  bacilli  before  they  have  time  to 
establish  themselves. 

Similar  resistant  powers  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  healthy  fruit  tree  when 
the  germs  of  fungus  diseases  seek  to 


fasten  themselves  on  the  bark  or  in  the 
cambium.  The  live  forces  In  the  heal- 
thy tree  are  too  powerful  to  allow  the 
infection.  Consequently  many  orchard- 
ists  have  little  trouble  in  fighting  dis- 
eases upon  the  fruit  trees  where  culti- 
vation, air,  drainage,  and  fertilization 
have  contributed  to  a  vigorous  life  in 
all  the  trees. 

On  the  other  hand  every  traveller 
through  the  country  is  familiar  with 
comparatively  young  orchards  that  are 
in  a  most  lamentable  state  owing  to  the 
presence  of  all  forms  of  fungi  and  to 
the  attacks  of  the  many  parasites  with 
which  fruit  growers  have  to  contend. 
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A  tree   badly    attacked    by    oyster-shell   bark- 
louse.     It  is  almost  too  far  gone  to  save. 


The  shaggy  rough  bark,  the  dead  limbs, 
the  blackened  blotches  all  over  the  tree 
and  the  generally  bedraggled  appear- 
ance, might  well  disgust  the  fruit  tree 
lover,  as  such  conditions  in  the  animal 
world,  always  do  disgust  the  live  stock 
man.  There  is  no  excuse  for  this  con- 
dition. There  is  only  one  reason  to  be 
given  for  it,  and  that  is  extraordinary 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Where  this  takes  place  in  the  midst 
of  a  fruit  growing  section  it  really  be- 
comes criminal  negligence,  in  that  the 
infected  orchard  is  a  constant  menace  to 
the  neighboring  fruit  farms. 

Coming  back  to  our  analogy  to  the 
animal  world  we  find  that  where  the 
animal's  vital  forces  are  weakened 
through  bad  feeding,  improper  shelter, 
or  through  exposure  to  repeated  at- 
tacks of  disease  germs,  these  other 
troubles  soon  establish  a  foothold  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  animal  is  largely 
lost.     The  apple  tree  that  is  neglected 


grows  too  many  branches.  Insect  life 
flourishes  on  its  leaves  during  the  sum- 
mer, where  there  is  no  spraying  done. 
Roots  cannot  perform  their  best  func- 
tions in  the  sod-bound  uncultivated  soil. 
These  all  contribute  to  lessen  its  vitality 
so  that  insects  and  germs  establish  an 
easy  foothold  on  that  tree. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in 
sapping  the  vitality  of  orchards  is  the 
Oyster-Shell  Bark  Louse  known  in  its 
Latin  name  as  Mytilaspis  ulmi.  It  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  destructive, 
and  is  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
San  Jose  scale.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  has  obtained  a  foothold  on  many 
of  the  trees  in  Ontario,  and  is  doing 
more  damage  than  it  is  generally  cred- 
ited with.  When  a  young  or  old  tree 
becomes  covered  with  thousands  of 
these  little  insects,  fastened  to  the  bark, 
and  there  sucking  out  from  the  tree, 
its  life  juice,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
much  of  that  tree's  energy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  is  lost  to  the  fruit- 
grower. A  tree  cannot  grow  apples 
and  the  bark-louse,  and  do  full  justice 
to  the  apple  crop.  It  apparently  seems 
possible  to  do  full  justice  to  the  insect. 

Fortunately  this  insect  is  single- 
brooded,  and  therefore  does  not  increase 
very  rapidly.  The  San  Jose  scale  is 
continuously  brooded,  and  that  is  per- 
haps the  leading  reason  why  it  is  so 
destructive.  Had  the  Oyster-Shell  the 
same  habits  of  propagation  it  would 
have,  long  ago,  wiped  out  the  orchards 
of  Ontario. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  fine  young 
orchard  about  thirty  years  old  on  a 
gravelly  hill-side  sloping  to  the  west. 
Of  late  years  the  orchard  has  not  been 
doing  so  well  in  the  number  of  barrels 
of  returns,  and  the  owner  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  his  trees  were  not 
doing  better.  He  kept  them  fairly  well 
pruned  and  fertilized,  but  as  he  had 
never  sprayed  and  had  never  been  very 
badly  troubled  with  the  codling  moth 
he  did  not  deem  spraying  operations 
necessary.  Upon  visiting  his  farm 
some  time  ago,  and  getting  into  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  the  different 
varieties  of  apples,  my  friend  mentioned 
the  decline  in  his  orchard  returns,  and 
upon  his  invitation  we  strolled  down 
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among  the  trees.  Several  Northern 
Spy,  Seek-No-Further  and  Belleflower 
apple  trees  were  particularly  affected. 
Upon  inspection  we  found  that  these 
trees  had  a  rough  appearance  and  un- 
mistakably showed  signs  of  lessened 
vitality.  The  trees  were  just  in  their 
prime,  and  they  should  have  been  giv- 
ing a  return  from  four  to  ten  barrels  of 
apples.  I,  at  once  suspected  the  pres- 
ence of  scale  and  a  very  cursory  exam- 
ination revealed  the  Oyster-Shell.  Upon 
rubbing  off  the  outer  bark  it  was  found 
that  the  trees  were  entirely  covered 
with  these  little  scales.  The  owner  was 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  so  minute 
an  insect  could  produce  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  tree.  There  was  hardly  a 
portion  of  the  trunk  and  main  limbs 
that  was  not  covered  with  the  parasites. 
It  was  only  a  case  of  a  short  time  when 
these  trees  would  be  dead.  Around 
many  of  the  limbs,  at  the  point  where 
the  limbs  branched  off  they  completely 
encrusted  the  bark,  and  black  blotches, 
where  the  pruning     had     been  done, 


A  Northern  Spy  branch  almost  encrusted 
with  oyster-shell.  Noto  the  black  fungus 
about  the  centre  and  the  rough  dead  appear- 
ance of  the  bark. 


showed  the  fungus  diseases  were  al- 
ready taking  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  tree. 

Now  this  man  realized  at  once  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  he 
readily  accepted  my  advice  to  begin 
spraying  at  once.  He  applied  the  first 
spray  during  the  winter,  using  a  strong 
solution  of  Bordeaux.  The  next  spring 
before  the  buds  burst,  he  sprayed  with 
the  same  solution.  As  the  buds  were 
bursting  he  used  a  weaker  solution  and 
added  some  Paris  Green.  Still  another 
spraying  was  done  after  the  blossoms 
fell. 

Having  been  told  that  the  young 
Oyster  Shell  hatch  about  the  first  week 
in  June  and  begin  to  run  about  the 
bark  looking  for  fresh  places  to  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  tree,  he  made  a 
strong  kerosene  emulsion  and  went  all 
over  the  trunks  and  main  limbs  of  the 
trees  with  a  white-wash  brush.  He  was 
determined  to  save  the  trees  if  pos- 
sible. Needless  to  say  his  apple  crop 
that  year  was  much  improved  and  the 
trees  showed  striking  evidence  of  fresh 
vitality. 

The  next  year  having  heard  of  the 
use  of  Commercial  Lime  Sulphur  he 
bought  a  barrel  of  the  mixture  and  used 
it  instead  of  the  Bordeaux.  The  dor- 
mant spray  was  made  quite  strong. 
The  second  year  showed  that  there  were 
few  scales  alive  while  the  trees  were 
shedding  all  the  old  bark  and  showing 
a  vigorous,  healthy  looking  under  bark 
that  betokened  new  energy.  The  or- 
chard had  come  back  to  its  old-time 
vigor.  The  Oyster-Shell  plague  had 
been  beaten,  and  it  only  required  the 
ordinary  spraying  every  year  to  insure 
this  healthy  young  orchard  being  kept 
in  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 

The  life  history  of  this  insect  is  fully 
understood.  The  scale  is  of  a  brown 
color,  and  when  yoimg  this  natural 
color  prevents  its  ready  detection  upon 
the  bark.  If  the  scale  is  raised  up  and 
examined  any  time  in  the  fall  or  winter 
numbers  of  very  small  white  particles 
will  be  observed.  Using  your  glass  on 
this  you  will  see  that  these  are  tiny 
eggs.  They  remain  here  till  early  in 
the  summer.  About  the  end  of  May  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  these  eggs  hatch 
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A  fine  young  orchard  at  Orono  where  spraying  changed  a  low  yield  into  one  of  over  200 

barrels  last  year. 


and  the  bark-lice  issue  forth  to  scatter 
themselves  over  the  tree.  Having  se- 
cured a  suitable  place  these  minute  in- 
sects fix  themselves  upon  the  tender 
growing  bark.  They  have  little  beak- 
uke  structures  attached  to  their  mouths 
with  which  they  pierce  the  bark  and 
are  able  to  suck  the  sap  from  the  twig. 
Once  fastened  to  the  limb  they  remain 
attached  and  do  not  move  about.  They 
continue  feeding  upon  the  sap  of  the 
tree  until  about  the  first  of  September, 
when  they  have  reached  full  size.  At 
this  time  wax-like  threads  issue  from 
their  body,  and  these  form  into  the 
scale,  which  is  easily  seen.  Under 
these  the  female  deposits  her  eggs,  and 
when  her  work  is  completed  she  shriv- 
els up  to  a  mere  speck  and  her  existence 
ends. 


Now  the  farmer  having  understood 
the  habits  of  this  insect  is  soon  able  to 
upset  his  fine  calculations  for  the  in- 
crease of  his  species  and  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  farmer's  apple  crop.  He 
may  be  possessed  with  a  turtle  like  house 
of  his  own,  but  this  avails  little  when 
spray  mixtures  get  after  him.  Many 
farmers  find  that  his  apple  cart  is  upset 
quite  easily  by  a  white-wash  with  a 
strong  solution  of  lime  in  the  early 
spring.  This  causes  the  scales  to  gently 
curl  up  and  fall  off  under  the  action 
of  the  sun.  And  when  the  scale  is  gone 
the  protection  also  is  gone  to  the  eggs 
and  insects  underneath.  The  best  thing 
about  the  oyster-shell  is,  that  il  is  easily 
controlled. 


BECAUSE 


Because  I  know  what  you  hold  pure, 

Because  I  know  the  prayer  vou  make — 

I  needs  must  hold  my  nfe,  full  sure, 

'Twere  well  worth  while,  for  your  dear  sake. 

And  lo,  in  striving  for  the  best, 
I  love  it,  too,  and  grow  so  strong 
To  meet  the  battle,  face  the  test, 

I  greet  my  days  with  smile  and  song  I 

— Amy  E,  Campbell. 


RAISING  200  INCUBATOR  CHICKENS 


Note. — The  incubator  on  the  chicken  farm  is  now  a  necessity.  Failure  to  raise 
the  chickens  has  been  always  due  to  the  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  as  to  how  to  treat  the  young  fowl  under  these  artificial  conditions.  Mrs. 
Kepper  is  a  practical  farmer's  wife  whose  experience  in  raising  chickens  is  here 
told.— Editor. 


By  Alberta  M,  Kepper 


HATCHING  chicks  by  artificial  means 
is  a  simple  process,  if  one  has  the  pa- 
tience to  follow  directions  carefully. 

Eggs  intended  for  hatching  in  incu- 
bators are  not  always  as  well  selected 
and  guarded  as  is  the  single  clutch 
placed  under  the  hen,  yet  like  results 
are  exnected. 

During  early  spring  the  eggs  be- 
come quickly  chilled  and  must  there- 
fore be  gathered  several  times  daily; 
even  then  the  really  cold  ones  should 
be  discarded  for  setting  purposes. 

Ten  days  is  the  limit  of  time  for 
holding  eggs  for  incubation.  Though 
they  hatch  when  much  older,  every 
additional  day  takes  from  the  vitality 
of  the  chick.  Better  results  come  from 
holding  them  in  a  well  ventilated,  dry 
cellar  where  temperature  remains  at  40 
degrees  F.  or  a  little  above.  Several 
times  the  eggs  must  be  tamed.  This  is 
easily  done  if  they  are  put  upon  trays. 

The  time  of  cooling  the  eggs  during 
incubation  cannot  be  fixed  as  surround- 
ing conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
the  length  of  time  required.  A  good 
rule  is  to  test  their  temperature  by  lay- 
ing the  cheek  upon  them — they  should 
feel  cool,  not  cold.  The  housewife's 
hand  is  so  inured  to  heat  and  cold  that 
it  is  not  reliable. 

When  the  hatch  is  almost  completed 
there  may  often  be  found  a  numlDcr  of 
eggs  still  showing  the  life  heat.  These 
may  be  brought  out  in  fair  proportions 
by  raising  the  heat  in  the  machine, 
and  covering  the  eggs  with  a  woolen 
cloth  wrung  from   warm   water.     Re- 


move cloth  in  fifteen  minutes  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  in  machine  at  103  de- 
grees F.  These  later  chicks  will  give 
better  results  if  given  to  a  hen  or  at 
least  not  brooded  with  the  stronger 
ones. 

Now  the  real  struggle  begins;  for  it 
is  the  per  cent,  of  hatch  that  is  brought 
to  maturity  that  brings  our  gain  or 
loss. 

The  incubator  and  brooder  in  use 
upon  the  majority  of  farms  are  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  labor  saver  than  with 
the  sole  view  of  increasing  the  output, 
and  from  this  standpoint  the  following 
method  of  brooding  has  been  a  marked 
success  for  many  years. 

The  machine,  holding  264  eggs  is 
set  twice  each  season,  beginning  the 
last  of  February  or  first  week  in  March, 
depending  upon  the  season,  and  the 
second  setting  follows  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. This  gets  the  harder  part  of  the 
work  with  the  poultry  out  of  the  way 
before  the  garden  and  fruit  exacts  the 
housewife's  attention. 

DISINFECTING  THE  BROODER. 

Two  days,  at  least,  before  the  chicks 
are  hatched,  the  brooder  and  house  are 
sprayed  with  a  good  disinfectant.  When 
this  is  dried,  they  are  again  sprayed 
with  undiluted,  but  low  grade  kerosene 
oil.  This  is  death  to  mites.  A  small 
brass  spraying  apparatus  that  is  fitted 
with  hose  and  nozzle  and  can  be  oper- 
ated easily  by  a  woman,  is  employed, 
reaching  every  seam  and  chink  witTi 
the  liquids.     The  fumes  are  driven  ofl" 
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in  a  few  hours,  if  the  lamp  is  lighted. 

The  bottom  of  brooder  is  covered  by 
an  inch  layer  of  very  light  chatF.  Heavy 
scratching  material  causes  the  chicks 
to  sprain  their  legs  when  attempting  to 
scratch.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling  of 
clean,  sharp  sand  on  the  brooder  floor. 

THE    chick's    first    WEEK. 

The  first  week  in  the  life  of  the 
brooder  chick  is  the  critical  time,  and 
they  must  have  steady,  intelligent  care. 

At  the  end  of  48  hours  after  the  first 
chick  is  out  of  the  shell,  a  very  little 
prepared  chickfeed  is  scattered  over  the 
litter  in  bottom  of  brooder,  using  not 
more  than  two  tablespoonfuls  for  a 
hundred  chicks.  They  will  work  this 
chaff  all  over  in  an  effort  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  While  they  are  busy  with  this, 
build  a  little  pen  in  front  of  the  brood- 
er, not  over  3  feet  square.  Cover  the 
floor  of  this  with  chaff  and  bury  in  it 
a  quarter  cupful  of  feed  for  each  hun- 
dred chicks.  Place  also  a  dish  of  sand 
and  the  water  fountain.  This  fountain 
is  made  by  piercing  a  tin  bucket  several 
times  about  %in.  from  the  top,  and 
after  filling  it  with  tempered  water,  in- 
verting it  in  a  pie  tin,  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. Open  the  door  of  the  brooder 
and  allow  chicks  to  come  out.  If  wea- 
ther is  cold,  stay  by  them  and  after  they 
have  drunk  and  possibly  taken  up  a 
part  of  the  feed  they  will  bunch  to- 
gether. They  must  now  be  returned  to 
the  brooder  and  the  door  closed.  Ven- 
tilators, however,  must  always  admit 
fresh  air.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  this 
must  be  repeated. 

After  the  first  day,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  drive  them  into  the  brooder, 
and  if  the  weather  is  moderate,  the 
door  may  be  left  open  and  a  watch 
kept;  soon  the  little  ones  will  be  seen 
going  in  and  out,  busy  as  bees,  then  the 
attention  does  not  need  to  be  quite  so 
close. 

Long  ago  the  oft  advised  ration  of 
stale  bread  and  hard-boiled  eggs  was 
discarded  because  against  nature,  and 
the  ordinary  commercial  chick  food 
with  a  like  amount  of  steel  cut  oats 
mixed  with  it  was  substituted  for  the 
first  ten  days.    Afterward  the  extra  oat- 


meal is  omitted  and  the  plain  chick 
food  is  the  solid  grain  ration  until  they 
are  able  to  pick  up  wheat  and  cracked 
corn  which  is  usually  in  about  three 
weeks. 

A  FEEDING  MIXTURE. 

A  good  mixture  contains  equal  parts 
of  finely  broken  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
whole  millet  and  a  light  percentage  of 
flax-seed.  This  mixing  may  be  done  at 
home  at  a  considerable  •  saving  where 
one  has  access  to  the  several  grains.  If 
bought  ready  mixed,  put  it  under  a 
glass  if  necessary.  It  does  not  pay  to 
buy  grit  and  charcoal  at  grain  prices. 

Clean,  sharp  sand  can  usually  be 
bought  by  yard  or  ton  and  dumped  out 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room. 

V^^HITE  CLOVER  LEAVES. 

Five  pounds  of  feed  should  last  a 
hundred  chicks  the  first  week,  reckon- 
ing from  the  time  the  first  one  is  hatch- 
ed. Green  food,  in  the  shape  of  raw, 
sound  but  unsalable  potatoes  and  white 
clover  leaves  if  procurable,  is  furnished 
after  the  third  day.  A  quart  of  tender 
leaves  is  soon  gathered  from  the  lawn 
and  almost  as  quickly  disappears. 
Chickens  are  very  fond  of  it  and  must 
have  something  to  relieve  the  concen- 
trated diet  of  grain  while  in  confine- 
ment. The  potatoes  should  be  cut  in 
tw^o  as  such  small  chicks  cannot  pick 
through  the  tough  skins. 

As  soon  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
going  out  and  in  the  brooder  without 
help,  the  boards  forming  the  pen  may 
be  taken  away  and  they  are  then  given 
the  liberty  of  the  room — the  floor  is 
tight  so  as  not  to  waste  feed — and  cov- 
ered with  chaff. 

CARE  AT   NIGHT. 

Very  little  care  after  the  first  week 
is  required  throughout  the  day,  but 
they  must  be  given  attention  during  the 
evening.  When  chicks  go  out  and  in 
the  brooder  at  will,  the  heat  must  be 
kept  up  during  the  cool  days  of  spring 
so  that  when  cold  the  chicks  can  get 
warm  without  crowding  together.  Es- 
pecially must  there  be  a  brisk  heat  when 
they  go  to  roost.     This  is  the  critical 
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time  and  it  pays  to  spend  a  little  while 
each  evening  in  getting  them  quieted, 
stirring  them  apart  gently,  then  lower- 
ing the  flame  and  closing  the  door  of 
brooder,  but  always  raising  the  lid  so 
the  impure  air  can  escape.  If  very 
cold,  windy  weather  prevails,  throw  a 
carpet  or  other  heavy  cloth  over  the 
brooder  but  do  not  fail  to  ventilate. 

It  is  better  to  not  give  them  access 
to  the  water  fountain  until  they  have 
spent  sometime  scratching  for  food. 
This  cools  them  and  takes  away  the  de- 
sire to  over-drink  and  trample  one  an- 
other. 

A  brood  of  chicks  once  reached  the 
water  fountain  when  they  were  warm 
and  it  was  full  of  very  cold  water.  The 
result  was  sudden  chilling  and  a  rush 
for  the  brooder.  Over  inside  they 
crowded  and  colds  developed  and 
there  was  a  serious  derangement  of  the 
bowels  that  carried  off  the  entire  brood. 

After  the  first  week  the  feed  in  in- 
creased but  buried  deeper  so  that  ex- 
ercise must  be  greater  to  obtain  it,  and 
there  are  now  additions  to  the  fare,  as 
table  scraps,  a  little  ground  meat  or  any 
food  that  is  not  sour  or  sloppy. 

A  LARGE  RUN  WIRE  ENCLOSED. 

In  front  of  the  brooder  house  is  a 
wire  enclosed  pen  about  14  feet  square. 
This  pen  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house  where  the  sunshine  reaches  free- 
ly before  the  apple  tree,  that  partly 
shades  it,  is  in  leaf.    When  chicks  have 


learned  to  find  the  way  to  heat,  they 
are  permitted  the  freedom  of  thi«  run 
during  pleasant  weather,  but  the  doors 
of  brooder  and  brooder  house  are  open 
when  they  are  out  so  they  can  return 
at  any  time. 

Gradually  their  liberties  are  in- 
creased until  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  they  roam  the  orchard. 

In  times  of  sudden  downpours  they 
scamper  to  cover  as  readily  as  the  hen 
brooded  ones.  They,  also,  come  home 
to  roost,  but  wait  until  the  evening  is 
cool  then  rush  and  huddle  together.  It 
is  well  to  be  on  hand  every  evening 
until  they  no  longer  require  a  brooder. 

When  this  method  is  followed  it  is 
not  unusual  to  bring  an  entire  brood  of 
from  150  to  200  chicks  up  to  the  line 
when  artificial  heat  is  required  with- 
out more  than  a  loss  of  5  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
same  fixtures  and  start  with  as  robust 
stock  and  lose  practically  the  entire 
brood.  If  the  home  is  visited  by  sick- 
ness or  anything  occurs  to  prevent  this 
care  there  is  sure  and  great  death  rate 
— bowel  trouble,  gapes  and  all  the  other 
ills  befall  the  neglected  chick.  The 
brooder  rated  for  300  chicks  will  com- 
fortably care  for  from  150  to  200,  pro- 
viding they  are  always  fed  and  wat- 
ered upon  the  outside.  When  this  is 
done  the  chaff  need  not  be  changed 
oftener  than  twice  each  week  and  our 
ten  weeks'  Plymouth  Rock  is  ready 
for  the  pan. 


Never  Make  The  Same  Mistake  Twice 


The  wise  man  puts  a  lighthouse  upon  every  rock 
that  has  shipwrecked  him  in  the  past,  a  red  light 
upon  every  shoal  that  has  previously  stranded  him. 
— Orison  Swett  Marden. 
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One  Ontario  farm  woman  found  great  joy  in  caring  for  her  Asters,  Phlox  and  Sweet  Peas. 

GARDENING  AND  SPRING  FLOWERS 

With  some  ideas  in  Tree  Planting,  Hot  Beds, 
and  Popular  Perennials  for  the  farms  of  Canada 

By   Grasmere 


AROUND  the  evening  hearth  many 
persons  are  searching  the  seed  cata- 
logues for  knowledge  of  spring  garden 
plantings.  The  time  for  preparation 
and  planning  ends  with  the  month  of 
March,  for  when  the  April  violets  blos- 
som it  is  almost  too  late  to  work  out 
a  complete  garden. 

There  is  a  peculiar  joy  of  anticipation 
in  a  garden  ,whether  that  garden  lies 
out  upon  the  i)rairie  homestead,  or  snug 
and  secluded  in  the  warmer  provinces. 
Everybody  loves  a  growing  thing.  The 
planting  time  holds  in  its  thrall  the  old 
and  young.       The  love  of  producing 


plants,  and  of  watching  nature  send  up 
its  shoots,  its  blades  and  its  ears,  be- 
longs to  no  class  or  age.  The  child  in 
the  school  garden  will  watch  patiently 
for  the  tiny  bud  to  appear.  The  adult 
will  haunt  for  days  the  garden  where 
crocus  and  daffodil  lift  their  delicate 
yet  courageous  flower-faces  from  the 
cold  ground. 

I  believe  it  was  Disraeli  who  said  in 
one  of  his  books : 

"How  fair  is  a  garden  amid  the  toils 
and  passions  of  existence." 

But  the  farmer  whose  work  lies  at  all 
times  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
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A    Presbyterian    minister    has    a    beauty    spot 
near    his   .country    home    at    Orono. 

with  the  animals,  often  fails  to  see  the 
beauty  of  a  garden  or  enjoy  the  ecstasy 
of  delight  that  many  find  therein.  He 
sees  so  much  of  nature,  early  and  late 
that  he  overlooks  too  often  the 
beauty  of  this  continuing  Paradise. 
Yet  he,  too,  needs  the  garden,  a  small 
garden  close  by  the  house  where  ordin- 
ary farm  labors  are  forgotten,  where 
coarse  machines  and  commercial  rota- 
tions have  no  place.  The  small  garden, 
where  time  is  to  be  had  for  it,  is  a  con- 
stant relief  and  a  welcome  change  even 
to  the  hard  worked  farmer. 

IN   THE   CORN   FIELD. 

The  vegetables  for  use  on  the  farm 
table  can  often  be  grown  to  better  ad- 
vantage out  with  the  hoed  crops  on  the 
farm.  Beets,  cabbage,  turnips,  sweet 
corn,  carrots,  parsnips,  tomatoes,  and 
string  beans  fit  in  quite  well  with  the 
field  rows.  They  get  the  usual  culti- 
vation and  care  with  the  rest  of  the  field. 
The  only  objection  is,  that  they  may  be 
so  far  from  the  house  that  they  are  not 
used  as  often  as  they  would  be  if  near 
at  hand. 

Where  the  housework  is  not  left  to 
one  pair  of  hands,  it  is  often  a  pleasure 
to  the  woman  on  the  farm  to  have  a 
small  enclosed  spot  where  she  can  look 
among  her  flowers  and  vegetables  and 
get  relief  from  the  cares  of  the  meal- 
getting,  sweeping  and  other  daily  rout- 


ine. 


PLANT    A   SHADE    TREE. 


Every  springtime  should  be  a  time  of 
planting  trees.     It  is  a  standing  wonder 


to  me  that  so  many  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  neglect  this  annual  op- 
portunity. He  who  plants  a  tree  is 
doing  a  big  service  to  humanity.  He  is 
improving  his  place  and  his  own  neigh- 
borhood. He  rejoices  the  eyes  of  all 
travellers.  He  adds  to  the  joy  of  the 
landscape  and  through  its  branches 
preaches  daily  lessons  in  beauty  and 
usefulness.  The  climate  grows  pleas- 
anter  and  the  winds  less  severe,  where 
trees  grow\  Every  planting  aids  this. 
One  farm  buyer  recently  said  that  he 
would  consider  a  farm  enhanced  fully 
25  per  cent,  in  value  where  good  trees 
were  planted  in  order  upon  it. 

Speaking  of  tree  planting  Mrs.  Kep- 
per,  in  writing  from  her  farm  home  m 
Iowa,  says:  ^'Money  should  not  be  the 
determining  factor  in  rural  adornment. 
The  landscape  is  pleasing  if  there  are 
simple  lines  of  harmony  thought  out. 
''We  sit  and  dream  of  the  great  things 
in  the  by-and-bye.  We  will  plant  when 
means  are  plentiful;  when  we  can  do 
something  befitting  our  ideals.  And  all 
the  while  seasons  come  and  go,  the 
years  slip  away,  and  we  find  ourselves 
on  life's  western  slope,  nearing  the  sun- 
set ;  and  still  the  cottage  bleaches  in  the 
summer's  glare  and  is  bared  to  the  sting 
of  winter.  Weatherbeaten,  grim.  It 
stands  a  blot  upon  the  prairies.  All  the 
while  the  trees  that  cover  the  hillsides 
and  the  shrubbery  in  the  ravines  plead 
to  be  given  a  chance.  ^  These  natives 
are  inured  alike  to  whim  of  winds  and 
caprice  of  climate. 

"While  we  dream  of  laurel  and 
rhodadendron,  mayhap  there  stands  in 
the  back  pasture  a  hawthorn  fair  in 
its  springtime  dress  or  regal  with  au- 
tumn fruitage  and  it  wins  from  us 
scarce  a  passing  glance.  Take  it  home. 
Love  it.  Give  it  a  place  upon  the  lawn 
and  it  will  plead  the  cause  of  unappreci- 
ated beauty  with  appealing  force. 

"A  clump  of  locusts  sprouts  from  a 
single  root  are  let  stand  in  a  prominent 
position  on  a  well-kept  lawn,  just  as 
nature  fashioned  them.  Neither  limb 
nor  thorn  has  felt  the  shears.  When 
strangers  pause  and  inquire  the  name 
of  the  fern-like  group,  there  is  always  a 
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A   oontribntion   from    the  vesretnhle   gavy 
Bdmoutou,  Alta. 


disappointed  'oh/  then,  after  a  pause, 
'well,  its's  lovely  anyway.' 

"We  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  high  sounding  of  Latin  name. 
Many  a  man  would  plant  the  common 
elms  and  maples  obtainable  on  his  farm 
if  they  bore  a  foreign  name. 

"These  are  but  two  of  a  long  list  of 
exceptionally  good  decorative  plants, 
taken  from  the  nearby  woods.  I  wish 
I  might  bring  to  every  farm  woman, 
that  knows  not  what  is  to  be  found  in 
byways,  the  scent  of  the  moss  and  vio- 
lets; and  a  vision  of  the  beauty  in  leaf 
and  limb,  and  berry.  There  are  endless 
selections  to  be  obtained  that  would 
light  up  the  dull  days  of  winter  or  add 
a  touch  of  color  at  any  season. 

"In  your  enthusiasm  have  a  care  to 
not  overcrowd  the  plantings.  One  does 
not  wish  to  live  in  a  thicket.  There 
should  be  broad  stretches  of  unbroken 
green.  It  is  the  seeming  haphazard 
placing  that  evolves  a  beautiful  whole 
that  satisfies. 

WE  LOSE  THE  WANDERLUST. 

"To-day  the  house  may  consist  of  but 
one  room  or  two.  Never  mind.  Keep 
to  the  good  work,  and  yield  not  a  jot 
from  the  purpose  of  making  artistic 
surroundings,  and  when  the  modern 
home  is  a  reality  it  will  as  a  picture 
fitted  into  an  exquisite  frame  carved  out 
of  what  lies  near. 

"The  trees  were  God's  first  temples; 
and  to-day  they  are  almost  divine  in 
this  influence. 

"In  summer  we  seek  their  refreshing 
shade;  in  winter  they  turn  back  the 
bitter  winds.  And  always  they  rear 
their  heads  to  higher,  nobler  spheres 


than  ours,  drawing  us  near  to  the  heart 
of  things;  binding  us  with  cords  that 
never  chafe,  and  we  lose  the  wanderlust ; 
become  stable  parts  of  the  community." 

PERENNIALS  SHOULD  BE  POPULAR. 

Extremely  satisfactory  is  the  peren- 
nial border  running  along  the  back 
yard  fence.  It  routs  the  tin  can;  the 
leaky  bucket;  the  half-worn  broom. 
Who  could  have  these  lying  about  to 
trip  her  when  she  is  showing  the  flowers 
to  her  friends? 

This  class  of  flowers  is  so  hardy,  and 
given  to  longevity,  that  once  set  they, 
with  little  care  become  a  permanent 
feature,  and  annually  reward  that  care 
with  gorgeous  bloom.  The  gold,  the 
white  and  the  blue  of  the  iris  make  May 
a  dream.  The  sky,  intensified,  reflects 
in  the  larkspur. 

Peonies  blow  themselves  up  and 
flaunt  their  brilliant  heads  as  though 
daring  every  other  flower  to  combat. 
A  rich  red  one  is  from  my  grand- 
mother's collection.  For  half  a  century 
it  stood  beside  the  front  foot-path.  She 
brought  it  "West"  when  she  came 
pioneering  in  the  long  ago.  By  the 
side  of  this,  and  trying  to  outstrip  it  in 
every  way,  stands  a  white  one  the  part- 
ing gift  of  a  friend.  The  pink  one,  too, 
is  doubly  dear  because  found  in  the 
mail  with  the  message,  "Mother's  favor- 
ite. So  lovely.  Want  you  to  know 
and  enjoy  it."  On  down  the  border 
(there  are  more  than  twenty  clumps) 
the  ones  with  these  appealing  associa- 
tions are  set  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  af- 
fections.       Those   obtained   from   the 


A  Prolific  Vegetable  Garden  near  Leduc,  Alta. 
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florist,  though  often  rare  and  rich  in 
color  and  form,  do  not  get  half  so 
near  the  heart.  These  must  wait  for  the 
added  value  until  they  are  handed  on 
from  friend  to  friend. 

In  this  border  the  lilies  and  phloxes 
gladden  the  harvest  days — the  holly- 
hocks persist  in  spite  of  neglect,  and 
there  is  continuous  and  pleasing  dis- 
play and  never  a  week  of  monotony 
from  the  hour  the  first  wee  blue  German 
iris  is  coaxed  forth  in  the  April  sun- 
shine until  the  hardy  chrysanthemums, 
still  in  flower,  are  covered  with  snow. 

Some  cultivation  and  weeding  is 
necessary  the  first  year;  less  will  be  re- 
quired afterward;  but  a  little  timely 
attention  is  always  beneficial,  as  a  light 
mulch  in  the  fall  and  a  top  dressing  of 
fertilizer.  There  must,  also,  be  fre- 
quent division  of  roots  if  one  would  see 
the  plants  increase,  for  with  perennials 
truly  a  joy  shared  is  a  joy  doubled. 

MAKING  A   HOT   BED. 

Preparation  for  spring  means  pur- 
chasing the  seeds  and  laying  out  the 


garden  plans.  Moreover  it  means  the 
getting  ready  of  a  hotbed  and  the  put- 
ting in  of  such  seeds  as  are  needed  for 
early  planting. 

From  the  first  to  the  latter  part  of 
March  is  quite  early  enough  to  make  a 
hotbed.  Provide  a  quantity  of  fresh 
horse  manure  from  the  stables,  and  add 
to  this,  if  it  can  be  had,  one-third  to 
one-half  in  bulk  of  leaves.  Mix  them 
thoroughly,  tramp  down  the  mass  in 
successive  layers,  and  form  into  a  large 
pile,  so  that  fermentation  will  proceed, 
even  in  severely  cold  weather.  In  two 
or  three  days  fermentation  will  be  ap- 
parent by  the  escape  of  steam  from  the 
heap. 

Now  turn  again  and  allow  the  heap 
to  remain  two  or  three  days  longer,  or 
until  the  second  fermentation  com- 
mences. Make  an  excavation  or  pit  2% 
feet  deep,  and  of  a  size  suited  to  the 
number  of  plants  required. 

It  would  be  better  built  up  of  brick, 
but  if  brick  is  not  convenient  ,lumber 
will  do. 

Hotbeds  should  have  12  inches  of  a 


On  Jacob  Strasburger's  farm,  Rosenthal,  Alta.  In  spite  of  such  an  abundant  fertility  iu 
the  soil  the  city  of  Edmonton  imports  a  carload  of  vegetables  a  week  during  the  summer. 
There  are  sixty  varieties  la  this  collection. 
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A  bot  bed  Is  easily  constructed. 


slope    in    front,  which  will    give    the 

g roper  slope  to  catch  the  sunlight, 
ross  pieces  should  be  placed  for  the 
sashes  to  slide  on,  to  facilitate  opening 
and  shutting  the  frames.  When  every- 
thing is  ready,  the  manure  is  placed  in 
the  pit  and  trodden  down  firmly  in  lay- 
ers to  the  required  depth,  2  to  2%  ft. 
Then  put  on  the  sashes  and  keep  the 
pit  closed  until  the  heat  rises. 

At  first  it  will  probably  be  100  deg. 
or  more,  which  is  too  hot  to  sow  the 
seeds  in ;  but  in  two  or  three  days  it  will 
subside  to  90  deg.  or  a  little  less,  when 
the  soil  may  be  put  on  to  the  depth  of 
6  to  8  inches.  The  heat  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  plunging  a  thermometer 
into  the  manure. 

The  soil  should  be  of  well  rotted  sod 
(or  common  garden  soil  will  do)  mixed 
with  about  a  third  of  fine  old  manure. 
On  the  top  put  about  three  inches  of 
river  sand,  then  you  will  not  have  to 
contend  with  weeds;  and  in  this  the 
seeds  may  be  planted  in  drills  2  to  3 
inches  apart. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  either  thin  them  out  or  trans- 
plant them  to  another  frame. 

Air  may  be  given  by  raising  the 
sashes  at  the  back.  Lukewarm  water 
should  be  used  whenever  necessary. 

Tomatoes  and  peppers  should  be  in 


a  separate  frame  from  cabbages,  cauli- 
flower and  lettuce,  as  the  former  require 
more  heat. 

Then  again  a  nice  bed  of  flowers  is 
very  restful  to  the  tired  nerves,  and  a 
good  place  for  a  nice  bright  bed  would 
be  opposite  your  kitchen  window,  it 
rests  the  woman^s  nerves  to  look  out  on 
the  flowers  as  she  does  her  work. 

CHOOSING  A  SITE  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 

Sunshine  is  the  main  thing  to  con- 
sider in  selecting  a  garden  site.  With 
a  house  facing  south  it  is  not  possible 
to  avoid  a  considerable  shadow  from  the 
house  itself.  A  garden  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall  also  will  have  the  disadvan- 
tage the  wall  shadows  on  the  south 
boundaries.  Gales  from  the  west  and 
south-west  are  very  often  destructive  to 
trees  and  plants  by  reason  of  their  force 
alone,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  cold 
winds  from  the  north,  north-east,  and 
east  do  damage  by  their  low  tempera- 
ture and  dryness,  "cutting^'  and  destroy- 
ing your  growth.  The  ideal  sill  for  a 
country  lot,  therefore,  is  one  open  to 
the  south,  and  preferably  sloping  slight- 
ly in  that  direction,  partly  sheltered  by 
higher  ground  or  trees  to  the  west  and 
south-west  and  wholly  sheltered  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  or  on  those  sides 
which  send  the  roughest  winds. 
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A  homestead  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  where  Spring  flowers  grow  in   profusion. 


Another  point  is  the  dryness  of  the 
soil  which  is  intimately  connected  with 
its  temperature.  The  warmth  of  a  site 
— other  things  being  equal,  is  influ- 
enced by  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
coldness  of  a  damp  site  is  due  to  the 
absorption  of  heat  resulting  from 
evaporation. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  an 
expert,  shows  the  relative  heat  absorb- 
ing capacities  of  various  soils  assuming 
1 00  as  the  standard : 

Sand  with  some  lime  ....  100 

Pure  sand 95 . 6 

Light  clay 76.9 

Heavy  clay    71.1 

Brick  earth 68.4 

Chalk   61.8 

Humus 49.0 


FERTILIZERS. 

The  question  of  manures  and  fertil- 
izers is  another  most  important  one. 
The  best  manure  for  general  purposes  is 
that  of  horses  and  cattle  mixed.  It 
should  be  dark  in  color,  dry,  and  so 
thoroughly  rotted  as  to  crumble  into 
small  fragments.  Brands  of  fertilizers 
are  legion.  If  you  are  going  to  use  any 
quantity  by  all  means  mix  it  yourself. 
Public  demand  is  now  beginning  to 
force  dealers  to  carry  the  raw  materials 
Dr  chemicals  from  which  they  are  made. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  and  sul- 
phate of  potash,  acid  phosphate  and 
ground  bone  being  the  principal  in- 
gredients. Those  come  finely  pulver- 
ized and  may  readily  be  mixed  with  a 
shovel  and  then  screened  to  make  the 
compound  as  desired. 


ARE   GIRLS   WORTH   EDUCATING  ? 


Note. — The  Alberta  Government  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  supplying  schools 
for  the  education  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  farm  methods.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
many  people  who  look  upon  the  education  of  a  girl  as  waste  energy  and  money.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  "colleges  don't  make  fools,  they  only  develop  them," 
Mrs.  Muldrew,  of  Eed  Deer,  Alta.,  has  already  made  her  acquaintance  with  our 
readers  in  former  issues. — Editor. 


By  J.  Muldrew 


QUITE  recently,  in  discussing  the 
value  of  training  in  Home  Economics 
for  girls,  a  very  fair-minded  man,  and 
one  that  greatly  favored  this  kind  of 
education,  said  to  me:  '^I  find  a  good 
deal  of  opposition  to  the  teaching  of 
Household  Science.  Both  men  and 
women  tell  me  that  once  a  girl  has  had 
training  at  one  of  these  schools  she  is 
never  contented  to  go  back  home  and 
work  again,  and  that  she  is  helpless  if 
she  has  not  every  faculty  at  her  finger 
ends,  and  that  the  schools,  instead  of 
making  a  girl  a  better  worker,  simply 
make  her  discontented  with  home  con- 
ditions." 

Now  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  these  statements,  and  the  dis- 
content may  be  a  divine  discontent. 
Our  young  men  are  sent  by  the  hun- 
dreds to  College  to  learn  Agriculture, 
and  when  these  boys  return  from  Col- 
lege, one  of  them  may  be  heard  to  say 
to  his  father:  ''Father,  we  are  a  long 
way  behind  the  times,  and  this  old  farm 
is  not  much  more  than  paying^  expenses. 
Now  if  you  want  me  to  do  this  work  so 
as  to  get  the  very  best  results  and  to 
make  this  farm  worth  working,  you 
will  have  to  allow  me  to  get  the  proper 
machinery,  to  do  the  work  in  the  way 
that  I  have  seen  it  demonstrated.' 

If  this  father  happens  to  be  a  pro- 
gressive man,  and  if  he  has^  any  faith 
in  the  boy  and  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions where  he  has  received  his  train- 
ing, he  will  not  hesitate  to  give  the  boy 
a  chance  to  see  what  he  can  do  with  the 
education  that  he  has  received.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  a  pig-headed  man, 


or  one  who  has  become  fossilized  and 
can  see  no  good  in  modern  methods,  or 
if  he  is  a  vain  man,  and  it  hurts  his 
vanity  to  think  that  his  child  can  teach 
him  anything,  he  will  very  likely  say 
that  the  College  is  a  nuisance  and  that 
his  boy  is  no  good  for  anything  since 
he  w^ent  there.  You  will  hear  him 
grumble  somewhat  to  this  tune: 

''  My  boy  is  not  content  to  do 
farming  in  the  way  I  was  taught 
to  do  it.  He  is  not  the  man  with 
the  hoe,  he  wants  the  cultivator, 
says  there  is  no  sense  in  his  keeping 
the  farm,  but  will  make  the  farm 
keep  him,  and  lots  more  to  this 
effect.  The  College  that  teaches 
such  twaddle  is  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  anything  else/' 

While  all  will  agree  that  all  boys  and 
all  girls  that  go  to  College  do  not  come 
back  paragons  of  wisdom,  I  think  we 
are  also  agreed  that  the  College  may  not 
be  altogether  to  blame.  I  am  reminded 
of  a  remark  from  ''The  Letters  of  a  Self- 
made  Merchant  to  his  Son,"  "College 
doesn't  make  fools,  it  only  develops 
them."  Neither  does  it  make  wise  men 
it  only  develops  them. 

FATHER,  A  PROGRESSIVE  MAN. 

If  a  young  girl  goes  to  a  College  to 
learn  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
the  wisest  and  the  most  up-to-date  sys- 
tematic housekeeping,  and  on  her  re- 
turn to  her  home  says :  "Mother,  we  are 
fifty  years  behind  the  times  in  our 
housekeeping,  and  father  gets  credit  for 
being  the  most  progressive  man  in  the 
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county."  I  hold  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  that  house- 
hold, and  that  a  sensible  girl  with  good 
training  and  a  fair  chance  can  do  a  lot 
to  mend. 

^  I  believe,  too,  that  we  should  give  the 
girls  the  same  chance  that  the  boys  get. 
Girls  are  quite  as  valuable  an  asset  to 
to  this  country  as  boys  are,  and  if  we  are 
to  make  the  right  amount  of  progress, 
it  is  only  by  seeing  that  the  girls  get  all 
the  chance  they  can  to  develop  into  as 
progressive  home-makers  as  the  boys  get 
to  be  progressive  in  Agriculutre  or  any 
other  kind  of  business  they  may  under- 
take. 

Sometimes  when  I  go  around  the 
country,  and  see  a  splendid  barn,  up-to- 
date  in  every  respect,  and  hear  the  men 
talk  of  the  value  of  fresh  air  for  the 
animals  to  breathe,  and  a  good  water 
supply,  I  am  led  to  wonder  a  bit  as  I 
look  at  the  low  ill-ventilated  place  where 
he  eats  and  sleeps  and  spends  Sundays, 
whether  he  does  not  spend  more  thought 
on  the  living  conditions  of  the  cattle, 
pigs  and  horses  than  he  does  upon  his 
good  wife  and  his  children.  I  wonder 
if  he  often  discusses  the  question  of 
fresh  air  for  the  children,  if  he  knows 
how  many  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  they 
ought  to  have,  and  whether  they  have  it 
or  not. 

WIFE  BECOMING  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 

T  wonder,  too,  if  in  looking  into  the 
face  of  his  wife,  he  does  not  realize  that 
the  fresh  girl  that  ten  years  ago  was  the 


pride  of  his  heart,  is  fast  becoming  an 
old  woman,  and  is  losing  the  elasticity 
from  her  step,  and  the  cheer  from  her 
voice,  that  she  is  seldom  anything  but 
tired,  and  that  he  has  not  taken  her  or 
sent  her  away  from  home  for  a  rest  for 
years. 

The  centre  of  the  farm  life  is  the 
home,  and  the  centre  of  the  home  is 
the  woman  that  is 'trying  to  make  the 
place  homelike,  and  if  out  of  these 
places  we  are  to  expect  men  of  brain 
and  brawn,  men  with  strong  moral 
force,  the  place  to  begin  is  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  women  who  are  to  have 
the  direction  of  them  during  their  child- 
hood's days. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reply  to 
the  question  as  to  when  the  education 
of  a  boy  should  begin.  "Begin  with  his 
grandmother.''  As  people  of  some 
vision  we  are  looking  out  towards  the 
future  of  Canada.  We  are  alive  to  the 
value  of  education,  and  have  provided 
good  public  schools,  but  there  are  some 
things  that  the  schools  as  they  now  are 
cannot  compass,  and  to  everyone  who 
can  at  all  afford  it,  I  would  beg  that 
they  do  not  forget  to  be  generous  with 
the  special  training  that  to-day  can  be 
secured  for  every  girl.  At  least  we  ask 
that  the  girls  get  the  same  consideration 
that  is  given  to  the  boys,  and  that  if  it 
seems  only  plain  common  sense  to  edu- 
cate a  boy  in  terms  of  his  daily  life,  it 
is  equally  demanded  that  the  same  be 
dealt  out  to  the  girls. 


MACHINERY    ON    THE  FARM 


Note. — There  are  many  interesting  stories  of  the  invention  and  introduction  of 
farm  machines  that  ought  to  be  told.  The  men  who  have  studiously  labored  to  per- 
fect a  machine  to  save  labor  on  the  farm  have  had  many  discouraging  ups  and 
downs.  However,  greater  things  than  what  have  been  anticipated  have  often 
resulted.  The  mechanism  of  a  self-binder,  a  corn-planter,  a  fanning-mill  and  a  sheaf- 
loader  is  interesting  to  ne  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
aeries  of  stories  on  the  working  out  of  machinery  ideas. — Editor. 


By  Harris  K.  Adams 


AGRICULTURE  owes  its  efficiency  to- 
day to  man's  intelligence  in  the  use  of 
animals  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery,  as  much  as  to  the  rotation 
of  crops  and  the  transportation  of  its 
products.  Not  one  feature  can  be  rank- 
ed higher  than  the  other.  Each  is  a 
part  of  the  successful  business  of  farm- 
ing. ^^Of  what  use  is  a  good  crop,  if 
the  farmer  is  unable  to  sell  it  because 
of  poor  transportation  facilities?"  wails 
the  new-comer  on  his  homestead,  fifty 
miles  from  the  railroad. 

''What  good  comes  from  your  seven- 
cent  beef  if  I  have  not  the  good  breed- 
ing cows  nor  can  get  the  animals  to 
eat  roughage?"  says  the  mixed  farmer 
during  this  shortage  of  cattle  times. 

One  man  in  the  pioneer  days  of  old 
Canada  with  his  wooden-beam  plough 
and  his  oxen,  his  sickle  and  his  flail 
could  not  at  his  best  have  a  very  big 
pile  of  wheat  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  big  farmer  of  the  thousand  acres 
on  the  prairies  to-day  feels  a  handicap 
despite  his  steam  plough,  his  double- 
disc  seed  drills,  his  tandem  self-binders, 
his  Stewart  sheaf-loader  and  his  47- 
inch  self-feeding  threshing  machine. 
Machinery  has  been  invented  and 
manufactured  at  a  marvellous  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years  and  yet  it  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of  the 
western  farmer.  The  short  season  of 
harvest  and  the  scarcity  of  labor,  make 
a  bis:  demand  on  all  the  forces  that  can 
be  brought  to  play  upon  that  harvest. 

The  rise  of  machinery  in  the  product- 
ive world  has  been  extremely  interest- 


ing to  the  economist.  Labor  looked 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  printing 
press  as  a  bad  thing.  The  cotton  ma- 
chinery of  the  English  Midlands  was 
smashed  for  the  same  reason.  The  man 
who  first  bought  a  self-rake  reaper  was 
looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
and  as  a  robber  of  the  day  laborer.  In 
recent  years  the  substitution  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  street  cars  was  looked 
upon  by  many  farmers  as  a  challenge 
to  their  business  of  live  stock  raising. 
So  also  was  the  gasoline  tractor  in  the 
West.  Yet  these  big  machines  have 
come  and  are  doing  the  labor  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  horses.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem  the  farmers  cannot  supply 
horses,  nor  the  country  the  men  for  the 
le2;itimate  needs  of  agriculture  to-day. 
Three  hundred  dollars  is  an  ordinary- 
price  for  a  horse,  while  hired  men  are 
asking  prices  to-day  more  akin  to  the 
salaries  of  professional  men  in  the  days 
gone  by. 

All  this  tells  us  that  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  been  of  great  econo- 
mic importance  to  the  farmer. 

The  way  the  writers  on  political  econ- 
omy tell  us  of  the  beginning  of  wealth 
is  most  interesting.  There  were  ten 
fishers  in  the  waters  of  a  certain  stream. 
Each  man  had  to  catch  three  fishes  a 
day  in  order  to  feed  himself  and  pay 
for  his  clothing  and  shelter.  One  man 
more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  starved 
himself  a  day  in  order  to  make  a  rough 
contrivance  whereby  he  could  catch  six 
fishes  a  day.  He  was  now  able  to  lay 
up  three  fishes  to  the  good  with  which 
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Tho  sheave-loader,  five  bundred   of  which   were   used   on   western   farms   this   past   year. 


to  support  himself  while  he  worked  out 
some  other  schemes,  thus  he  soon  de- 
veloped ways  and  means  to  increase  his 
catch  many  times  by  the  use  of  this 
contrivance  or  machine.  Thus  was  the 
beginning  of  Wealth  originated  in  the 
brain  of  some  man  and  worked  out  in 
machinery.  In  other  words  machinery 
has  made  it  possible  to  increase  produc- 
tion. And  increased  production  is 
necessary  owing  to  the  many  people 
who  cannot  ^  or  will  not  produce  lor 
themselves,  in  order  to  keep  this  old 
world  from  starving  to  death.  Else 
population  would  soon  overtake  pro- 
duction. 

Every  farmer  is  interested  in  live 
stock.  The  Clydesdale  man  eagerly 
scans  all  news  about  the  latest  importa- 
tions from  Scotland.  The  cattle  man, 
whether  in  favor  of  beef  or  of  milk, 
becomes  enthusiastic  when  talking  of 
his  favorite  breed.  The  agricultural 
papers  know  this  and  spend  columns 
of  matter  describing  the  stables   and 


herds,  and  outlining  the  best  strain  of 
breeding. 

The  same  intensity  of  interest  is  felt 
by  other  farmers  for  machinery.  They 
will  read  with  interest  of  the  latest  im- 
provement of  the  working  of  a  new  ma- 
chine. Yet  too  often  our  journals  give 
little  space  to  the  news  side  of  machin- 
ery. Is  it  not  as  interesting  and  as 
much  of  a  news  nature  as  the  story  of  a 
Holstein  or  a  Percheron? 

I  well  remember  the  joy  that  came  to 
me  as  a  farmer^s  boy  when  my  father 
purchased  his  first  old  Champion  self- 
rake  reaper  on  a  farm  in  Ontario.  This 
machine  was  looked  upon  as  a  wonder 
and  as  a  triumph  for  the  inventor  and 
manufacturer.  I,  as  a  boy  could  cut  a 
ten-acre  field  of  wheat  and  have  it  laid 
in  sheaves  in  less  time  and  in  better 
shape  than  two  or  three  of  the  best 
cradlers  could  do.  But  to-day  the  use 
of  the  same  machine  is  as  much  forgot- 
ten as  is  the  cradle  and  sickle.^  The 
machine  that  could  cut  and  bind  tho 
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sheaves  at  the  same  time  has  taken  its 
place. 

With  the  development  of  the  wheat 
farms  of  the  West,  the  farmers  have 
found  that  a  great  deal  of  labor  was 
required  to  get  the  sheaves  to  the 
threshing  machines  and  various  inven- 
tions have  been  tried  to  overcome  this 
difficulty. 

The  threshing  machine  that  could 
travel  from  place  to  place  and  pick  up 
the  stocks  has  been  tried  in  some  places, 
but  it  has  met  its  difficulties.  That  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  a  machine  to 
do  the  loading  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
of  the  hay  loaders  has  been  the  dream 
of  inventors  for  some  time. 

A  few  years  ago  several  farm  boys 
gathered  during  the  long  evenings  of 
winter  around  the  old  stove  in  a 
grocery  store  at  Molesworth,  Ont.,  All 
these  boys  were  readers  and  thinkers, 
always  interested  in  the  latest  inven- 
tions and  machinery.  Many  are  the 
stories  they  told  of  the  Httle  ingenious 
outfits  they  had  rigged  up  on  their 
father's  farms  to  save  labor.  With  the 
developments  of  the  self-binder,  their 
inventive  ideas  were  stimulated,  and 
any  old  binder  was  eagerly  bought  up 
for  experimental  purposes. 

About  this  time  a  couple  of  the  boys 
got  the  Western  fever  and  took  up  land 
near  Neepawa,  Man.,  where  all  the 
troubles  and  trials  of  a  big  wheat  farm 
became  very  real  indeed.  On  their 
winter  visits  home  to  Molesworth  these 
lads  discussed  with  the  other  boys  the 
possibilities  of  inventing  a  sheaf-loader 
that  would  do  away  with  the  use  of  so 
many  teams  and  men  at  threshing  time. 
The  Stewart  boys  were  especially  active 
in  this  regard.  They  decided  that  the 
machine  must  be  of  the  side  delivery 
type,  that  it  must  pick  up  its  sheaves 
from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  driver 
and  empty  them  into  the  wagon  to  his 
right.  Their  main  trouble  seemed  to 
be  in  developing  this  pick-up  device — 
one  that  would  stand  the  strain  and  at 
the  same  time  do  the  work.  After 
many  trials  at  home  and  on  the  Western 
farms  the  idea  of  a  revolving  drum, 
built  to  take  all  the  strain  itself  so  as 
to  product  the  elevator  chains  and  slats 
was  looked  upon  as  the  only  solution. 


The  next  question  to  overcome  was  the 
shelling  of  the  grain.  This  was  found 
to  be  easily  regulated  by  the  speed  of 
the  drum.  They  had  to  calculate, 
therefore,  to  a  nicety,  the  relative  speed 
of  the  drum  with  that  of  the  machine. 
If  the  pick-up  revolved  too  slowly  it 
it  would  upset  the  stock  and  roll  the 
sheaves.  If  it  revolved  too  fast,  the 
sheaves  were  suddenly  lifted  and  would 
fall  heads  down  thus  shelling  the  grain. 
Just  how  nicely  the  boys  worked  this 
plan  out  was  witnessed  by  the  writer 
last  fall  on  a  big  grain  farm  near  Re- 
gina.  The  pick-up  drum  seemed  to 
work  to  perfection  and  the  sheaves  when 
taken  up  were  handled  in  first-class 
shape  by  the  carriers  and  tumbled  into 
the  wagon  with  little,  if  any,  shelling 
of  wheat. 

The  next  thing  was  to  place  their 
machine  on  the  market,  and  to  finance 
the  operations  until  the  farmers  and 
threshers  seeing  its  advantage  would 
call  for  it  on  every  side.  When  a  man 
uses  a  sheaf-loader  and  dispenses  with 
half  of  his  threshing  gang,  he  is  placing 
a  great  dependence  upon  a  machine 
which  if  it  stopped  or  refused  to  work 
would  mean  a  big  monetary  loss.  This 
pioneer  sheaf-loader  had  been  so  care- 
fully planned  and  experimented  upon, 
before  being  placed  on  the  market, 
that  it  became  the  wonder  of  modern 
machine  manufacturers.  Out  of  the 
fifty  machines  that  were  turned  out  in 
1911  by  a  firm  which  had  taken  up  the 
idea,  only  three  were  returned  for  de- 
fects, although  all  were  sold  under  a 
guarantee  that  they  would  be  satisfac- 
tory or  no  payment  would  be  de- 
manded. 

J.  W.  Sangster  was  at  this  time  a 
farm  journal  editor  in  Toronto,  and 
being  one  of  the  Molesworth  boys,  and 
foreseeing  a  future  for  the  machine, 
had  a  strong  enough  faith  in  it  to  throw 
up  his  journalistic  positions  and  enter 
the  new  firm.  As  chief  agent  for  Sas- 
katchewan, he  made  sales  of  over  7c 
per  cent  of  the  output  and  became  a 
short  time  ago  secretary  of  the  Winni- 
peg office. 

Another  man,  who  foresaw  the  value 
of  the  invention,  wa^  D.  A.  MacDonald, 
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for  many  years  a  member  of  a  Palmers- 
ton  carriage  company.  He  with  Mr. 
Simmers  are  now  m  Minneapolis  to  ex- 
tend the  manufacture  to  the  United 
States. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  first 
trials  of  the  new  implement,  was  the 
fact  that  .John  Hope,  formerly  manager 
for  the  Bow  Park  Farm  at  Brantford, 
who  was  the  first  man  to  cut  a  swath  of 
grain  with  what  proved  so  popular  a 
binder,  the  Brantford  binder  No.  7  was 
also  one  of  the  first  men  to  put  the 
sheaf  loader  on  his  big  300-acre  farm 
near  Winnipeg.  He  soon  became  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  idea. 

The  working  of  the  loader  is  simple. 
One  man  or  boy  sits  on  the  machine 
and  drives  the  four  horses  so  that  the 
drum  will  strike  the  stooks.  The 
teamsters  with  their  rack  enclosed 
wagons  follow  to  the  right  and  catch 
the  sheaves  as  they  are  elevated.  When 
the  sack  is  full  and  no  other  team  is 


ready,  the  loader  stops  to  await  the  com- 
ing of  an  empty. 

The  big  drum  is  filled  with  tooth-like 
spikes  on  the  elevators,  which  catch  the 
sheaves  and  tumble  them  on  to  the  slats 
which  carry  them  up  to  another  ele- 
vator running  at  right  angles,  which 
conveys  the  sheaves  to  the  wagon. 

Where  the  stooks  are  set  in  a  straight 
line,  the  driver  has  less  trouble  in  mov- 
ing his  machine  and  the  one  machine 
could  elevate  enough  wheat  to  keep  two 
if  not  three  threshing  machines  going 
at  full  speed. 

It  does  away  with  four  wagons,  and 
three  men  from  every  gang.  The 
meaning  of  this  saving  is  best  under- 
stood by  the  farmer  in  the  West,  who 
has  to  stand  the  annual  threshing  siege. 
It  is  little  wonder  then  that  the  sales 
are  going  on  faster  than  the  manufac- 
ture, for  when  a  farmer  sees  anything 
that  will  make  him  money,  he  is  not 
slow  to  accept  the  idea. 


YOUR     FIRST     BITE 


Lord  Lansdowne:  The  Welsh  Church  Bill  will  be  through  that  hole  presently, 
Your  Grace;  it  will  be  your  first  bitel 

— Westminster  Keview. 


A    FARM    REVIEW  OF    REVIEWS 

This  Department  seeks  to  acquaint  the  reader  with]  some 
of  the  best  things  that  appear  in  our  contemporary  farm 
journals.  Each  subject  will  be  found  to  contain  much  to 
interest  the  average  farmer. 


The  Billion  Dollar  Hen 

Some  Lessons  from  the  United  States'     National  Egg  Laying  Contest 


The  sum  of  $750,000,000  was  the  value  put 
upon  the  United  States  hen  by  Secretary 
Wilson  over  a  year  ago.  Since  then  the 
poultry  products  of  the  United  States  have 
advanced  in  value.  They  are  now  looked 
upon  by  the  majority  of  people  as  one  of 
the  big  features  of  agricultural  revenue. 
Mr.  Coult  in  the  Technical  World  Magazine 
for  February  finds  that  the  returns  from 
the  farm  show  only  two  other  outputs  as 
surpassing  that  of  Her  Ladyship  the  com- 
mon hen.  Cotton  and  corn  only  have  this 
distinction. 

The  first  National  Egg  Laying  Champion- 
ship Contest  ever  held  in  America  has  re- 
cently been  completed  at  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Missouri.  The  fight  began  Novem- 
ber 1,  1911,  and  the  last  egg  was  laid  Octo- 
ber 31,  1912.  There  were  640  entries, 
divided  into  128  pens  of  five  hens  or  pullets 
each  and  no  less  than  30  breeds  of  chickens 
were  represented. 

The  contest  was  held  under  the  direction 
of  the  Missouri  State  Poultry  Board,  with 
T.  E.  Queensberry  as  the  expert  in  charge. 

There  was  a  total  of  87,843  eggs  laid 
during  the  contest,  or  an  average  of  134 
eggs  for  each  hen. 

The  national  championship  was  won,  for 
instance,  by  a  pen  of  Rose  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  owned  by  D.  E.  Hall,  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri.  During  the  year  these 
five  hens  laid  a  total  of  1,042  eggs,  an  aver- 
age of  over  20  eggs  each.  Second  prize 
went  to  a  pen  of  White  Wyandottes,  entered 
by  P.  J.  Jansen,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  with 
a  record  of  1,015  eggs,  and  third  place  to  a 
pen  of  Single  Comb,  White  Leghorns,  owned 


by  Walter  Hogan,  Petaluma,  California, 
with  991  eggs. 

But  by  way  of  showing  that  no  exclusive 
virtue  resides  in  these  winning  breeds  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  of  the  six  pens  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds  in  the  contest,  one  pen 
laid  only  541  eggs  during  the  year  ,little 
more  than  half  the  record  of  the  winners; 
that  of  the  six  pens  of  White  Wyandottes, 
the  lowest  produced  only  463  eggs ;  while, 
out  of  eighteen  pens  of  White  Leghorns,  the 
lowest  dropped  to  573. 

And — most  instructive  of  all — the  indi- 
vidual championship  of  the  whole  contest 
was  carried  off  by  Lady  Showyou,  a  White 
Plymouth  Rock  hen,  which  laid  281  eggs 
during  the  year,  while,  of  the  other  hens  of 
the  same  breed  in  her  pen,  one  laid  218 
eggs  and  the  other  three  only  314  eggs  be- 
tween them.  Thus  the  individual  cham- 
pionship went  to  a  hen  from  a  pen  which 
won  no  place  at  all  in  the  big  race.  She 
was  sold  to  a  Chicago  breeder  for  $800 
cash.  Her  eggs  averaged  a  little  more  than 
two  ounces  apiece,  a  total  weight  slightly 
more  than  36  pounds  of  eggs,  or  six  times 
her  own  weight  for  the  year.  She  did  not 
become  broody  during  the  contest  but  took 
a  month's  rest  during  January,  when  the 
weather  was  very  cold.  She  broke  all 
known  records  for  consecutive  laying  by 
producing  82  eggs  in  82  consecutive  days 
ending  June  24th,  missed  one  day  and  con- 
tinued laying  an  egg  a  day  for  the  rest  of 
the  month. 

Dry  mash  and  grit  were  always  available 
in  self -fed  hoppers  and  a  grain  mixture  was 
fed  morning  and  night.  The  following  pro- 
portions were  used : 
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Grain  Mixture — 200  pounds  cracked  corn, 
200  pounds  wheat,  100  pounds  oats. 

During  this  year  the  grain  feed  will  be 
two  parts  of  corn  and  one  part  of  wheat 
for  the  winter  months,  and  one  part  corn 
with  two  parts  wheat  for  the  summer 
months,  eliminating  the  oats  from  the  grain 
feed  for  the  reason  that  the  hull  caused 
some  trouble.  In  order  to  overcome  this 
loss  of  oats  in  the  grain  mixture,  the 
amount  of  oats  in  the  dry  mash  has  been 
increased  to  three  hundred  pounds  and  the 
use  of  sprouted  oats  will  be  continued. 
This  year  the  beef  scraps  have  been  increas- 
ed to  250  pounds  in  the  dry  mash  and  the 
powdered  charcoal  has  been  increased  to 
35  pounds.  Last  year's  dry  mash  was  com- 
posed as  follows : 

100  pounds  wheat  bran,  200  pounds 
middlings  or  short,  200  pounds  corn  meal, 
200  pounds  rolled  or  ground  oats,  150 
pounds  dry  beef  scraps,  75  pounds  alfalfa 
meal,  50  pounds  gluten  meal,  25  pounds 
0.  P.  oil  meal,  8  pounds  fine  table  salt,  25 


pounds  powdered  charcoal.  The  cost  of 
this  feed  was  about  one  and  one-third  cents 
per  pound  for  the  grain  mixture  and  about 
two  cents  per  pound  for  the  dry  mash. 

One-half  pint  of  the  grain  mixture  was 
fed  each  morning  in  the  litter  to  five  hens. 
A  little  larger  quantity  was  fed  in  the  litter 
at  night.  The  dry  mash  was  available  at 
all  times.  At  1  o'clock  each  day  a  handful 
of  the  dry  mash  which  had  been  moistened 
with  buttermilk  or  skim  milk,  was  fed  in  a 
trough  to  each  pen.  This  was  just  enough 
to  add  variety  and  the  hens  gathered  around 
the  trough  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  feeder 
coming,  for  they  were  very  fond  of  it. 
During  the  season  when  green  vegetation 
was  not  available  in  their  yards  a  handful 
of  sprouted  oats  was  also  fed  at  this  time. 

The  hens  had  fresh  water  available  at  all 
times.  A  small  quantity  of  permanganate 
of  potash  was  placed  in  the  drinking  water 
to  prevent  colds  and  disease.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  Epsom  salts  was  fed  in  the  moistened 
mash  once  or  twice  every  month. 


Alfalfa  in  Ontario 

There  is  an  Ontario  grown  variety  that  beats  all  others 


Alfalfa  is  being  recognized  more  and  more 
as  a  most  valuable  farm  crop  for  Ontario, 
says  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  of  O.A.C.,  Guelph. 
Its  perennial  character  of  growth,  its 
power  of  making  use  of  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  of  the  subsoil,  and  its  capacity 
of  producing  large  yields  of  exceptionally 
nutritious  feed  for  farm  stock  combine  to 
place  this  crop  as  one  of  the  most  important 
which  can  be  grown.  It  possesses  a  com- 
bination of  characteristics  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  farm  crop.  Alfalfa 
starts  its  growth  early  in  the  spring,  which 
continues  tliroughout  the  summer,  and  even 
late  into  the  autumn.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions it  produces  two  or  three  crops  per 
annum  and  thrives  for  several  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  re-seeding.  The  feed 
is  relished  by  practically  all  kinds  of  farm 
stock.  It  can  be  fed  in  the  green  or  in 
the  dry  condition,  can  be  converted  into  sil- 
age, and  in  a  few  instances  can  be  pastured 
at  certain  times.  In  at  least  some  locali- 
ties over  Ontario  the  second  crop  in  the 
season  is  alloAved  to  ripen  for  seed  pro- 
duction to  good  advantage.  Alfalfa  is  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  use  in  a  long  rotation 
and  leaves  the  soil  in  an  excellent  condi- 


tion for  the  growing  of  other  farm  crops. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  alfalfa  growing 
successful  it  is  important  to  sow  the  right 
kind  of  seed  on  suitable  soil,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  best  methods  of  culture. 

A  few  years  ago  alfalfa  was  grown  in 
Ontario  by  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  farmers.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
growing  of  alfalfa  has  become  popular,  ow- 
ing to  the  marked  success  obtained  with 
this  crop  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 
Many  farmers  are  now  sowing  alfalfa  in 
such  a  way  that  poor  results  are  almost 
sure  to  follow,  while  others  are  using  much 
better  methods  and  are  almost  sure  of  ob- 
taining results  of  a  most  satisfactory  char- 
acter. From  experience  obtained  from  con- 
ducting experiments  with  alfalfa  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  within  the 
past  tAventy  years;  from  the  results  of  the 
co-operative  experiments  with  this  crop; 
and  from  the  observations  of  the  alfalfa 
grown  in  a  practical  way  by  the  farmers 
of  Ontario,  we  believe  that  suggestions  can 
here  be  given  which  might  prove  of  much 
service.  The  selection  of  this  subject  for 
discussion  at  this  time  at  the  convention  of 
the  Dairymen's  Association  seems  very  ap- 
propriate, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
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may  be  a  good  discussion  by  the  members 
present. 

Soil  Conditions. 

It  is  practically  useless  to  sow  alfalfa 
on  land  which  has  a  cold,  wet  subsoil.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  roots  of 
alfalfa  to  have  an  opportunity  to  penetrate 
the  subsoil  to  a  depth  of  a  few  feet  before 
the  water  level  is  reached,  or  the  plants  can- 
not live  many  years.  Alfalfa  usually  does 
particularly  well  on  sloping  land  or  on 
hillsides,  providing  the  land  is  not  of  a 
springy  character.  Alfalfa  sometimes  does 
well  on  the  lower  part  of  the  land,  where 
the  subsoil  is  not  wet  and  the  water  does 
not  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
the  spring  of  the  year.  Land  which  is  na- 
turally well  underdrained  is  very  suitable 
for  alfalfa  growing,  but  other  lands  will 
sometimes  give  fairly  good  results  with 
alfalfa  if  they  are  artificially  underdrained. 

If  lime  is  lacking,  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  it  be  applied  and  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  As  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  lime  in  much  of  the  soil  in 
Southern  Ontario,  the  advantages  from  the 
application  of  lime  are  not  nearly  as  marked 
as  they  are  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  where  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  grow  alfalfa  successfully 
without  lime  applications. 

While  it  is  important  to  have  fertile  soil 
which  is  well  underdrained,  it  is  also  very 
important  to  sow  alfalfa  on  land  which 
is   comparatively   clean.     Land   which   has 


grown  a  crop  of  potatoes,  corn  or  roots, 
and  which  has  been  thoroughly  cultivated, 
should  furnish  a  good  seed  bed.  When  it 
is  desirable  to  sow  alfalfa  after  a  grain 
crop  or  after  a  sod  the  land  should  be  work- 
ed thoroughly  in  order  to  kill  the  weeds 
and  the  grasses,  and  the  alfalfa  seed  can 
usually  be  sown  in  the  month  of  July. 

Good  Seed  of  a  Hardy  Variety. 

Good,  plump  seed,  free  from  impurities^ 
and  of  strong  germinating  power  should 
be  used.  Unless  care  is  taken  in  ordering 
alfalfa  seed,  there  is  danger  of  securing 
weed  seeds,  which  cause  much  labor  in  puri- 
fying the  alfalfa  crop  in  future  years.  Every 
person  ordering  alfalfa  seed  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Seed  Control 
Act,  copies  of  which  are  obtainable  from 
the  Seed  Branch  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Ottawa. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  use  seed 
which  will  score  high  in  purity  and  in  ger- 
mination, but  it  is  also  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  use  seed  of  a  hardy  variety  if 
it  is  the  desire  to  crop  alfalfa  for  several 
years  in  succession  without  re-seeding.  Re- 
cent experiments,  which  have  been  conduct- 
ed at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  show 
us  that  there  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  hardiness  of  different  kinds  of  alfalfa. 
We  have  under  experiment  alfalfa  grown 
from  seed  obtained  from  different  parts  of 
Ontario,  the  United  States,  South  America, 
Europe  and  Asia. 


ALFALFA  OR  LUCERNE,  O.A.C.,  1912. 


Country. 


Strain 


Tons  of  Hay  per  Acre 
1910        1911      1912 


Peru 
U.  S. 


Peruvian   

Grimm,  Minnesota   

Texas    

Utah    

Colorado    

Nebraska .  . 

Montana    

Variegated,  Kansas  ... 
Wheeler,  S.  Dakota 

Variegated,  Ontario  ... 
Common  Violet,  Ontario 
Variegated,  Ontario    .  . . . 


2.6 
3.G 


.0 
2.7 


.0 
4.6 


U.  S. 
Common 


2.1 
2.6 
2.1 
2.5 
2.4 


.5 
.6 
.4 
.6 
1.0 


.7 

.6 

.6 

1.1 

1.6 


U.  S. 
Special 


2.2 
3.1 


1.2 
2.5 


1.5 
4.1 


Canada 


3.4 
3.2 
3.6 


2.0 

.8 

2.2 


4.1 
2.5 
4.9 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  tabulated  results 
here  presented  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  Peruvian  and  the  Grimm 
varieties  of  alfalfa.  Here  we  have  a  com- 
parison in  the  results  of  a  tender,  southern 
alfalfa,  and  of  a  northern,  hardy  variety. 
Practically  all  of  the  plants  of  the  Peruvian 
alfalfa  were  killed  in  the  spring  of  1911, 
and  under  similar  conditions  the  Grimm 
alfalfa  came  through  with  almost  a  perfect 
stand. 

•  A  great  deal  of  the  alfalfa  seed  which 
has  recently  been  imported  into  Ontario 
belongs  to  the  Common  variety,  and  comes 
from  Utah,  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plants  of  the  Com- 
mon variety  from  these  Western  States  are 
very  tender,  and  were  almost  completely 
winter  killed  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  Common  alfalfa  obtained  from  Mon- 
tana is  said  to  be  the  hardiest  strain  of  the 
Common  alfalfa  in  the  United  States,  and 
yet  the  results  are  comparatively  low  in 
Ontario.  Even  this  strain  of  Common  al- 
falfa has  been  badly  winter  killed  at  the 
College. 

The  two  special  lots  of  seed  obtained 
from  Kansas  and  from  South  Dakota  have 
been  noted  for  their  hardiness  in  the  United 
States,  although  they  are  still  grown  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  sample  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  Variegated  al- 
falfa from  Kansas  has  not  proven  to  be 
variegated,  and  has  given  comparatively 
low   results. 

The  three  lots  of  alfalfa  from  Ontario 
seed  show  some  very  interesting  results, 
the  two  variegated  lots  coming  in  the  same 
class  for  hardiness  as  the  Grimm  alfalfa 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Wheeler  alfalfa  of 
South  Dakota.  Two  of  the  most  important 
points  in  connection  with  this  experiment 
appear  to  be  the  superiority  in  hardiness 
of  the  Ontario  variegated  alfalfa  over  the 
Common  Violet  alfalfa  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Ontario 
variegated  alfalfa  over  the  Common  Violet 
alfalfa  of  Ontario.  As  the  results  of  ex- 
periments conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Guelph,  it  seems  very 
evident  that  the  four  hardiest  alfalfas  for 
sowing  in  Ontario  are  Grimm  alfalfa  of 
Minnesota,  the  Ontario  Variegated  alfalfa, 
the  Baltic  alfalfa  of  South  Dakota,  and  the 
True  Sand  Lucerne. 

Inoculation  of  Seed  or  of  Soil. 
Many  of  the  soils  of  Ontario  which  have 
not  grown  alfalfa  previously  do  not  contain 
the  alfalfa  bacteria  in  the  soil.  It  is  wise 
to  introduce  this  bacteria  either  with  the 
seed  which  has  been  inoculated,  or  with 
the  soil  obtained  from  a  field  on  which  al- 


falfa has  been  grown  successfully,  and  in 
which  there  has  been  an  abundant  develop- 
ment of  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the 
alfalfa.  If  the  proper  bacteria  are  not 
present  the  alfalfa  must  secure  its  nitrogen 
from  the  soil.  With  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  alfalfa 
the  plants  have  the  power  to  make  use  of 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  of  the  nitrogen  which  is  already  in 
the  soil.  As  the  seed  can  be  so  easily  and 
so  cheaply  treated  it  is-  usually  wise  to 
treat  the  seed  unless  it  is  known  there  is 
an  abundance  of  the  proper  bacteria  in  the 
soil.  For  further  information  regarding 
the  inoculation  of  alfalfa  seed,  inquiries 
should  be  made  to  Professor  S.  F.  Edwards, 
Bacteriological  Department,  Agricultural 
College,  Guelph. 

Time  and  Method  of  Sowing. 

Under  average  conditions  in  Ontario  the 
alfalfa  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
about  twenty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  and 
the  seeding  may  take  place  at  any  time  of 
three  different  times  of  the  year,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  Alfalfa  seed  may  frequently  be  sown 
on  winter  wheat  in  the  early  spring  either 
on  the  old  snow  or  on  fresh  snow  of  one  or 
two  inches,  and  no  harrowing  or  cultivation 
is  necessary.  When  this  method  is  fol- 
lowed the  soil  should  be  free  of  grass  and 
weeds  and  the  wheat  should  not  be  very 
thick  on  the  land. 

2.  On  suitable  seed  bed,  and  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  in  the 
spring,  alfalfa  seed  may  be  sown  from  the 
grass  seed  box  placed  in  front  of  the  grain 
drill.  About  one  bushel  of  barley  or  spring 
wheat  per  acre  sown  from  the  tubes  of  the 
drill  makes  a  very  good  nurse  crop.  After 
the  seed  is  sown  the  land  should  be  har- 
rowed lightly.  This  method  usually  gives 
very  good  results,  providing  the  land  is  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation  and  is  in  a  clean 
condition  . 

3.  Alfalfa  may  usually  be  sown  alone  to 
good  advantage  in  the  month  of  July  on  a 
summer  fallow,  providing  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  for  good  germination.  This  is  a 
good  system  to  follow  providing  the  land 
produced  a  crop  of  grain  or  was  a  sod  in 
the  year  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the 
alfalfa  seed. 

It  is  nearly  always  wise  to  leave  the  al- 
falfa undisturbed  the  first  autumn.  If  there 
are  weeds,  however,  which  are  likely  to  go 
to  seed,  or  if  the  crop  is  so  heavy  that  there 
is  danger  of  smothering  in  the  winter  a 
mowing  machine  can  be  run  over  the  field 
so  as  to  cut  the  tops  of  the  plants,  which 
could  lie  as  a  mulch  on  the  field. 
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The  Inequality  of  Freight  Rates 


The  Fruit  Growers  of  Ontario  have  a  Traffic  Expert  to  Look  After  Their  Interests 


BY  the  refusal  of  the  Northern  Navigation 
Company  to  carry  fruit  shipments  on  their 
boats  from  Sarnia  to  the  Soo,  except  one 
day  a  week  western  Ontario  producers 
practically  lost  one  of  their  very  best 
markets  the  past  season,  said  S.  E.  Mc- 
intosh, before  the  Short  Course  for  Fruit 
Growers'  at  Guelph,  in  January.  We  sac- 
rificed that  market  to  American  producers, 
who  were  able  to  ship  apples  from  Lyons, 
N.Y.,  into  the  Canadian  Soo,  at  a  rate  of 
about  18c.  less  per  barrel  than  Ontario 
growers;  and  also  land  apples  there  from 
Illinois  and  Ohio  for  22c.  per  cwt.  Refer- 
ence was  made  to  these  facts  at  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  in  Toronto,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  inform  you  the  railways  have 
taken  some  notice  of  this. 

The  markets  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William  are  also  gradually  slipping  away 
from  us  for  similar  reasons,  as  outlined  in 
regard  to  the  Soo.  Mr.  Cannoss  of  the  Fitz- 
simmons  Fruit  Company,  Fort  William,  in- 
formed me  that  because  of  the  lower  freight 
rates  on  American  roads,  they  were  able  to 
bring  June  tomatoes  from  Texas,  and  south- 
ern fruits  and  sell  them  at  prices  so  low 
that  they  were  marketed  in  preference  to 
the  Ontario  product. 

These  facts  alone  are  sufficient  to  show 
the  serious  state  of  affairs  even  east  of 
Winnipeg.  West  thereof,  our  Ontario  fruit 
shipments,  burdened  with  an  excessive 
freight  rate,  are  brought  into  competition 
with  British  Columbia,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Nova  Scotia  products.  Yet  we  find  the 
British  Columbia  fruit  shippers  were  but 
recently  given  a  reduction  of  apple  freight 
rates  to  this  market  by  the  C.P.R.  amount- 
ing to  $24  a  car  from  Okanagan  to  Calgary, 
and  a  further  reduction  from  45c.  to  40c.  on 
apples,  and  from  53c.  to  48c.  on  fresh  fruits, 
to  the  coast. 

Looks  Like  Robbery. 

The  British  Columbia  grower  can  ship 
from  Vancouver  to  Calgary  for  75c.  per 
cwt.,  or  to  Winnipeg  for  85c.,  covering  that 
portion  of  haul  between  Calgary  and  Win- 
nipeg for  8c.  per  cwt.  The  Ontario  grower 
ships  to  Winnipeg  for  53c.  or  to  Calgary 
for  $1.04.  For  the  haul  between  Winnipeg 
and  Calgary  the  Ontario  shipper  pays  51c., 
while  the  British  Columbia  shipper  is 
charged  8c.  Such  discrimination,  almost 
looks  like  robbery. 

Nova  Scotia  apples,  hauled  700  miles  far- 


ther than  Ontario  apples,  can  be  put  on  the 
Edmonton  market  for  one  cent  per  cwt.  less 
freight  than  Ontario  apples. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  thorough  investi- 
gation was  begun  of  the  huge  and  compli- 
cated problem  of  railway  rates  on  Ontario 
fruit  shipments,  especially  west  of  Winni- 
peg, with  a  view  to  determining  a  just  and 
equitable  basis  upon  which  a  traffic  tariff 
should  be  framed.  Such  would  be  an  im- 
mense undertaking,  requiring  men  of  special 
ability.  High  railway  officials  tell  us  that 
rate  schedules  are  a  deep  and  intricate  mys- 
tery, not  to  be  understood  or  rashly  meddled 
with  by  anybody  save  themselves.  I  agree 
with  them  the  tariffs  are  all  they  say,  and 
I  submit  herewith  a  few  of  the  great  mys- 
teries in  rate-making  to  western  points, 
comparing  rates  charged  British  Columbia 
shippers  to  certain  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  points  with  rates  charged 
Ontario  shippers  over  the  same  haul. 

From  Kamloops  to  Calgary  the  rate  on 
apples  is  62c.;  Okanagan  to  Calgary  60c.; 
and  from  both  points  to  Winnipeg  75c.; 
the  haul  of  837  miles  between  Calgary  and 
Winnipeg  is  made  for  13c.  and  15c.  respect- 
ively. For  the  same  haul  the  Ontario  ship- 
per pays  51e. 

I'rom  Salmon  Arm,  B.C.,  to  Medicine  Hat, 
the  rate  is  67c.,  and  to  Winnipeg  75c.  The 
C.P.R.  make  a  difference  of  8c.  per  cwt.  for 
the  haul  of  657  miles  between  Medicine  Hat 
and  Winnipeg  to  the  British  Columbia 
shipper,  and  for  the  same  haul  charge  the 
Ontario  shipper  on  the  same  commodity 
48c.,  a  difference  of  40c.  This  surely  is  a 
mystery. 

From  Ashcroft,  B.C.,  to  Regina,  the  rate 
is  85c.  and  to  Winnipeg  the  same  rate  of 
85c.  For  the  365  miles  between  the  latter 
points,  where  no  charge  is  made  on  the  On- 
tario competition,  the  same  railway  com- 
pany assess  you  34c.  per  cwt. 

From  Ashcroft,  B.C.,  to  Lethbridge,  the 
rate  is  74c.,  and  to  Winnipeg  85c.  It  is 
765  miles  from  Lethbridge  to  Winnipeg,  for 
that  haul  the  British  Columbia  shipper  pays 
lie.  per  cwt.  For  the  same  haul,  however, 
we  are  asked  to  pay  51c. 

The  same  condition  exists  to  points  all 
through  the  West.  Is  it  any  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Ontario  fruit  growers  are 
d  eply  concerned  lest  they  lose  this  market, 
which  is  consuming  75  per  cent,  of  the 
crop. 

From  Spence's  Bridge,  B.C.,  to  Medicine 
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Hat,  a  rate  is  given  of  70c.,  and  to  Winni- 
peg 85c.,  657  miles  for  6c.  per  cwt.,  and 
they  levy  upon  you  48c.  per  cwt. 

Okanagan  to  Medicine  Hat,  71  per  cwt., 
with  only  4c.  more  to  Winnipeg,  while  for 
the  same  657  miles  you  pay  just  twelve 
times  the  rate. 

I  could  go  and  quote  you  many  such  in- 
stances of  discrimination.  Vancouver  to 
different  points,  Brandon  for  instance,  for 
85c.,  and  the  same  rate  to  Winnipeg,  while 
you  pay  53c.  to  Winnipeg  and  72c.  to  Bran- 
don, a  difference  of  19c. 

Why  Ontario  Apples  are  Absent. 
Equally  glaring  express  rates  could  be 
given,  but  time  will  not  permit  dealing  with 
them  very  fully  on  this  occasion.  One 
outstanding  fact  is  that  while  the  Dominion 
Express  Company  has  running  rights  over 
practically  two-thirds  of  the  railway  mile- 
age in  Canada,  some  of  our  most  extensive 
fruit  districts  are  served  only  by  the  Can- 
adian Express  Company,  and  these  shippers 
are  compelled  to  pay  rates  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  those  from  competitive  points,  such 
for  instance,  as  the  following: 
Sarnia  to  Winnipeg,  express  rate . .  $2.90 
Forest  to  Winnipeg,  express  rate  . .  4.20 
The  latter  is  23  miles  less  haul.  The 
shipper  must  pay  that  rate  of  $1.30  in  ex- 
cess of  the  former,  or  pay  a  local  rate  back 
to  Sarnia,  hand  the  shipment  over  to  the 
other  express  company,  and  thus  entail  cer- 
tain delays. 

Such  conditions  in  respect  to  both  freight 
and  express  rates  are  bound  to  prevent 
greater  development  of  the  fruit  industry 
in  Ontario,  and  the  extension  of  our  mark- 
ets in  the  West. 

Rates,  however,  are  not  the  only  griev- 
ance. That  railway,  express  and  steamboat 
companies  are  unnecessarily  slow  in  fulfill- 
ing their  part  of  the  marketing  of  fruits 
can  be  clearly  shown  by  facts  and  figures. 
It  seems  they  are  charging  for  the  time  it 
takes  them  to  deliver  the  goods,  rather  than 
the  length  of  the  journey. 

Delay  in  transit  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems.  One  shipment  of  apples  from 
Glencoe  to  Chicago  took  250  days.  Few 
shipments  reach  Winnipeg  in  six  days,  and 
indeed  some  have  made  less  than  three 
miles  per  hour.  Fruit  is  delicate  and  per- 
ishable at  best,  but  it  is  inexcusable  and 
maddening  to  have  shipments  go  forward 
at  an  average  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour. 
A  schedule  of  ten  miles  per  hour  is  asked 
for  by  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  any  improvement  can  be 
looked  for  in  this  matter  until  by  a  sub- 
mission of  facts  relative  to  the  moving  of 
the  whole  season's  crop,  we  can  prove  to 


the  Railway  Board  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
vestigation for  the  purpose  of  devising  a 
remedy  for  a  defective  system.  The  pro- 
ducer or  the  shipper,  under  existing  condi- 
tions is  unable  to  form  any  very  certain 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  market  when 
his  shipment  reaches  it,  for  it  is  too  much 
of  a  speculation  as  to  how  long  it  will  be 
on  the  road. 

Getting  ears  in  a  reasonable  time  after 
ordering  them  is  another  problem,  and  one 
that  is  costing  fruit  shippers  many  dollars 
each  year.  One  shipper  I  have  in  mind 
who  only  handled  nine  cars  this  season,  esti- 
mates a  loss  of  over  $300  owing  to  market 
changes  while  waiting  for  refrigerator  cars. 
Red  Adams  report.  No  company  obtaining 
its  right  reality,  the  people,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  humbug  the  people  and  cause  those 
who  make  their  operation  possible  and  pay 
their  profits,  great  equipment  to  cope  with 
the  demand.  Goods  cannot  be  shipped  un- 
less cars  are  provided,  and  of  our  principal 
railroads — one  that  has  doubled  its  revenue 
in  ten  years,  had  thirteen  more  refrigerator 
cars  four  years  ago  than  it  has  to-day.  Is 
that  keeping  up  the  demand  ? 

Probably  the  most  contemptible  griev- 
ance of  all  is  the  pilfering  of  the  fruit  ship- 
ments, the  loss  from  those  petty  thefts 
being  estimated  in  gome  cases  at  10  per 
cent.  Some  one  is  to  blame  for  this,  and 
the  railway  companies  are  adding  the  last 
straw,  in  allowing  employees  to  go  unpun- 
ished, who  rob  a  shipper's  consignment 
after  charging  high  rates  and  allowing  the 
trains  to  dawdle  along  at  the  speed  of  a 
man  walking. 

Stop-off  or  an  inward  freight  minimum 
for  loading  in  transit  is  a  request  recently 
heard  by  the  Railway  Commission,  but  upon 
which  no  ruling  has  yet  been  given.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  Board  that  in  granting 
the  fruit  shippers  the  same  privilege  as 
now  exists  for  canned  goods,  live  stock, 
grain  and  poles,  namely,  a  stop-over  for  $3 
to  complete  a  carload,  many  carloads  would 
be  shipped  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions never  rea6h  a  market.  To  substantiate 
this  statement  I  have  here  reports  from  17 
shippers  who  claim  they  could  ship  191 
ears  under  such  a  privilege  that  the  major- 
ity of  which  otherwise  would  never  be 
marketed. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners 
have  sai  dthe  granting  of  this  request  would 
be  good  business  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
ways, but  they — the  Board — have  no  power 
to  order  the  extension  of  a  privilege,  unless 
discrimination  is  shown.  That  the  Ontario 
Fruit  Grower  is  discriminated  against,  can- 
not be  disputed. 
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The  Master  of  the   Sheepfold 


One  of  Joe  "Wing's  Stories  on  his  Favorite  Theme 


IN  The  Breeders'  Gazette  Mr.  Jos.  E.  Wing 
tells  a  very  interesting  story  that  will  be 
readable  at  this  time  on  the  farm. 

The  ''old  man"  had  had  a  hard 
day.  He  had  caused  a  hard  day 
for  those  under  him.  At  the  office 
his  keen  mind  and  domineering  will 
had  ruled  over  all,  from  office  boy  to 
his  first  assistant.  He  was  not  a  patient 
man,  especially,  he  had  no  patience  with 
inefficiency.  Now  he  was  going  home  in 
the  winter's  twilight.  His  suburban  train 
flashed  through  lighted  villages  or  stopped 
at  brilliant  stations  where  people  disem- 
barked laden  with  packages.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded the  village  grew  farther  and  farther 
apart  Avith  wider  spaces  of  darkness  be- 
tween them.  At  his  station  the  train  glided 
away  in  the  darkness  and  an  auto  drew  up 
the  platform. 

"That  you,  Ben;  how  are  things?" 
"All  right,  sir,  only  that  shepherd  got 
drunk  again  and  the  missus  fired  him." 
"What's  that,  the  shepherd  gone?" 
"Yes,  sir,  he  was  very  drunk,  sir,  and 
tried  to  build  a  fire  in  a  hay  rack  down  at 
the  sheep  barn." 

"That's  a  pretty  mess,  just  now.  Are'nt 
the  ewes  lambing,  Ben?" 

"They  are,  sir.  There  were  two  pairs  of 
twins  born  since  he  left.  One  of  them  was 
born  out  in  the  pasture  and  got  cold.  I 
have  it  up  at  the  garage.  Bill,  the  cow- 
man, say  that  the  ewes  will  not  own  the 
other  twins  and  none  of  us  knows  what  to 
do." 

"Well,  why  did  you  not  try  to  sober 
up  the  shepherd?" 

"We  did,  sir,  but  he  got  to  drinking  the 
whiskey  that  the  missus  bought  for  the 
lambs." 

"But  lambs  don't  drink  whiskey  " 
"That's  what  I  have  always  understood, 
sir.     This   shepherd   told   the   missus    that 
new-born  lambs  when  they  got  chilled  need- 
ed whiskey,  so  she  got  him  a  quart." 

The  big  automobile  glided  up  to  the  light- 
ed country  house.  There  the  curtains  were 
were  up  letting  warmth  and  light  stream 
out  into  the  winter 's  night.  The  great  door 
opened  and  the  butler,  smiling  and  helpful, 
welcomed  the  master  and  removed  his  great 
coat,  and  he  hastened  up  to  his  wife's 
room. 
**Well  now,  Mary,  how  goes  it?" 
"Oh,  John,  I  was  so  wishing  you  would 


come.  We  are  in  such  trouble.  The  shep- 
herd has  gone  and  the  cowman's  wife  is  ill 
and  there  are  six  new-born  lambs  down  at 
the  fold  and  there  may  be  more  by  this 
time.  It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  One 
lamb  got  chilled  and  we  are  warming  it  at 
the  garage  and  one  ewe  will  not  let  either 
of  her  babies  have  any  milk.  Jane  and  I 
have  been  down  twice,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  to  do." 

The  master  looked  much  annoyed. 
"Mary,  I  have  had  a  hard  day.  I  thought 
I  came  home  to  rest,  but  it  seems  not.  Let 
the  sheep  go  if  they  want  to.     I'll  not  do 
anything  for  them." 

"Oh,  but  John,  the  little  lambs  are  so 
dear  and  helpless,  and  you  know  so  well 
how  to  care  for  them.  Let  me  tell  you  a 
secret,  dear.  It  was  when  I  was  a  little 
child  and  saw  you  as  a  big  boy  caring  for 
your  father's  sheep  and  the  little  lambs 
down  on  the  old  farm  that  I  first  learned  to 
love  you." 

His  grim  face  relaxed  into  one  of  his  own 
smiles.  When  he  smiled  his  square  strong 
face  was  quite  transformed.  Gently  he 
kissed  the  woman  and  said:  "Yes,  I  did 
know  about  sheep  in  those  days.  I  wish 
that  I  knew  anything  else  as  well.  But  I 
would  never  have  put  any  sheep  on  Wood- 
mere  if  I  had  supposed  that  such  a  thing 
as  a  real  shepherd  would  be  impossible  to 
find.  Well,"  with  quiet  exasperation, 
"let's  get  out  and  see  how  things  look  at 
the  sheep  fold." 

"Before  dinner,  John?" 
"Before  anything.  Minutes  are  precious 
with  these  lambs.  I'll  put  on  this  old  auto- 
mobile coat.  Where  is  the  electric  lantern? 
Come  on,  Mary,  come  out  with  me.  I'm 
hanged  if  I  go  a  step  without  you." 

They  went  out  and  paused  first  at  the 
garage. 

"Ben,  where  is     that     lamb     you  were 
warming  up?" 

"It  is  here,  sir,  by  the  radiator." 
"That  is  no  way  to  warm  a  chilled  lamb, 
on  that  cold  floor.  This  one  must  have  been 
born  in  the  snow.  Bring  some  hot  water,  a 
big  bucket  full  of  it.  That  is  the  sort,  as 
hot  as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it.  There. 
Now  souse  the  lamb  in,  hold  it  by  the  head 
so,  and  soak  it  well.  All  under  but  the 
nose.  See  that  lamb  begin  to  come  to  life? 
Keep  it  in  the  water  for  five  minutes,  then 
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wipe  it  dry  and  bring  it  down  to  the  sheep 
fold/' 

They  passed  on  down  across  the  big  lawn 
to  the  sheep  fold.  There  was  a  chorus  in- 
side, anxious  calling  of  ewes  uncertain 
about  their  offspring,  feeble  cries  of  new- 
born lambs.  They  passed  inside  and  turn- 
ed on  electric  switch,  flooding  the  place 
with  light.  Groups  of  ewes  stood  content- 
edly munching  hay  at  the  racks  or  chewing 
their  cuds  as  they  lay  about  on  the  straw. 
Others  hastened  about  seeking  to  find  their 
lambs,  poor  staggering  morsels  quite  un- 
aware of  how  to  use  the  world  into  which 
they  had  come. 

'^What  a  swad  of  them  there  are!  And 
what  bully  strong  ones,  too!'' 

''Why,  John,  I  thought  they  were  so 
weak." 

''Well,  dear,  they  need  milk,  but  they  are 
all  right,  and  look  at  the  markings!  See 
those  legs,  see  those  backs,  see  those  little 
horns  begin  to  sprout.  It  will  be  queer  if 
we  don't  beat  old  Winthrop  at  the  show 
next  fall." 

"But  what  will  we  do,  John?" 

"Mate  'em  up,  mate  'em  up.  Get  the 
ewes  with  their  lambs  first  thing.  Where 
are  those  little  panels  I  had  made  on  pur- 
pose for  this  emergency?"  He  searched 
the  adjoining  feed  room,  reappearing  with 
a  pair  of  hinged  panels  that  opened  to 
make  a  little  pen  four  feet  square.  "Now 
I'll  hook  this  to  the  wall  and  put  a  ewe  in 
it,  but  first  let  me  decide  which  are  her 
lambs. ' ' 

With  a  crook  he  soon  caught  a  ewe  and 
led  her  to  the  pen,  while  under  his  direction 
Mary  brought  the  lambs.  Quickly  he  threw 
the  ewe  to  the  ground  and  turned  her  in 
a  sitting  position,  meanwhile  examining  her 
udder. 

"The  lambs  have  not  sucked  yet.  Let 
me  have  one  of  them." 

Deftly  he  took  the  lamb  by  the  neck  and 
lay  it  down  beside  the  mother,  its  nose 
against  her  distended  udder.  He  inserted 
a  trained  finger  into  the  lamb's  mouth,  and 
it  sucked,  from  instinct.  Then  he  slipped 
in  the  teat.  The  lamb  drew  a  little  milk, 
the  taste  came  as  a  pleasant  awakening  to 
it  and  presently  it  was  sucking  like  a  steam 
pump.  Soon  thereafter  he  had  the  other 
lamb  in  like  position  and  thus  he  let  them 
lie  until  they  had  nursed  well. 

Gently  he  turned  the  ewe  to  her  feet,  and 
put  the  lambs  beside  her.  Eagerly  yet 
with  keen  suspicion,  she  sniffed  them  each. 
Then  she  accepted  them.  The  odor  was  of 
her  own  sort.  She  called  to  them  in  low 
mumbling  tones  of  endearment  such  as  ewes 
have  for  their  newborn  offspring. 


"That's  a  good  job.  They're  safe  to  go 
through,  and  beat  Winthrop 's  if  they  get 
their  feed.    Now  for  another  ewe. ' ' 

He  arranged  a  second  pen  alongside  the 
first  one.  The  sides  of  the  pens  were  of 
matched  boards,  the  lambs  could  not  creep 
out  nor  could  the  ewes  see  outside.  The 
second  ewe  likewise  readily  owned  her 
lambs.  The  third  ewe  then  went  to  her 
pen.  Her  one  lamb  was  sucking  vigorously 
before  they  put  her  in,  no  need  to  inquire 
as  to  its  parentage.  Where  then  did  the 
odd  lamb  at  the  garage  belong?  Careful 
search  among  the  ewes  revealed  the  evident 
mother.  She  was  a  young  ewe  that  had  not 
lambed  before.  She  had  already  forgotten 
her  lamb,  or  thought  it  surely  dead  in  the 
snow.  As  she  was  penned  the  chauffeur 
came  with  the  lamb. 

"He  is  as  fine  as  a  fiddle,  sir,  and  bawl- 
ing like  a  calf." 

"That's  good.  Bring  it  here;  let's  hope 
its  mother  will  own  it." 

Placing  it  in  the  pen  they  watched.  The 
strong  young  ewe  calmly  sniffed  it,  then 
with  her  head  vigorously  butted  it.  If  ever 
it  had  the  right  scent  for  her  it  had  lost  it 
through  the  bathing,  she  would  have  none 
of  it. 

"Here,  you  young  fool,  none  of  that," 
he  growled. 

"Oh,  John,  what  will  we  do?" 

"Fill  it  up  first,"  and  with  his  old  sheep 
shearing  twist  he  set  the  ewe  on  her 
haunches,  whereat  she  protested  vigorous- 
ly, kicking  and  struggling  a  little  as  is  the 
way  with  young  ewes.  Led  to  the  maternal 
fount  the  once  chilled  but  now  steaming 
lamb  sucked  vigorously. 

"There,  that  lamb  will  go  it  all  right,  if 
only  its  fool  mother  will  own  it." 

The  ewe  stamped  her  foot  and  was  angry. 
The  lamb  ventured  timidly  to  approach  her 
side.  She  butted  at  it  hard,  but  John  pre- 
vented her  and  rescued  the  lamb.  "Bring 
a  little  rope,  Ben;  we  will  have  to  tie  her 
up." 

The  ewe  was  tied  rather  short  at  one  side 
of  her  little  pen.  "Now  she  can't  hurt  the 
lamb.     Go  to  it,  little  one!" 

But  the  ewe  could  prevent  its  sucking  for 
all  that.  She  squirmed  and  twisted  and 
stamped  her  feet. 

"Well,  here  is  an  all  night's  job  for 
someone.  We  will  simply  have  to  hold  that 
ewe  every  time  the  lamb  sucks,  and  do  it 
for  two  or  three  days  I  guess.  Let's  go  to 
dinner. ' ' 

At  dinner  the  "old  man"  was  genial, 
even  gay. 

"Aren't  those  the  finest  ever?  Did  you 
you  notice  that  they  are  like  their  sire  in 
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the  back?  Give  me  a  ram  with  a  good 
back.  I  don^t  mind  if  he  is  a  bit  high  if 
he  has  the  back  and  the  chest.  Why,  they 
are  built  like  little  Percherons.  Coming 
in  showers,  too.  Well,  the  earlier  the  bet- 
ter, that  was  always  my  experience.  All 
those  of  to-night  are  safe  but  the  single 
one.'' 

"They  are  very  dear,'  'said  the  gentle- 
faced  wife.  ''But  I  wish  they  had  a  shep- 
herd for  to-night.     Hear  that  wind  howl!" 

''Well,  they've  got  a  shepherd  for  to- 
night, and  a  good  one.  They've  got  a  ten- 
thousand-dollar  shepherd  for  one  night, 
anyway.  I'm  going  to  take  care  of  them 
myself." 

"Why,  John,  it  will  break  up  your 
rest." 

"No,  I'll  have  Central  call  me  every  two 
hours,  and  I'll  not  undress,  but  lie  in  the 
library.  Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  risk 
anything  happening  to  such  lambs?  I 
don't  need  to  go  to  the  office  to-morrow, 
either,  unless  I  wish." 

At  ten,  at  midnight,  at  two,  at  four,  and 
at  six  one  might  have  seen  the  grim- 
faced  man  going  across  the  moonlit  lawn 
to  the  sheep  fold.  Each  time  he  came  to  a 
scene  of  deep  interest — calm  and  tranquil 


ewes  yet  to  lamb,  lying  in  their  clean 
straw,  or  munching  the  remnants  of  hay  in 
the  rack ;  the  twins  in  each  pen,  little  warm 
white  soft  bodies,  sleepy  at  times,  yet  wak- 
ing at  his  gentle  lifting  and  obediently  nur- 
sing just  to  prove  to  him  that  they  could  do 
it  and  that  their  mothers  were  willing. 

The  unreconciled  ewe  was  yet  distrustful 
of  her  offspring,  but  even  she  grew  more 
willing  to  let  it  suck.  At  four  in  the  morn- 
ing was  born  another  lamb,  a  fine  strong 
one,  needing  nothing  but  to  go  to  pen  with 
its  mother.  At  seven  came"  the  cowman 
with  a  neighboring  farm  boy  who  could 
take  the  shepherd's  place. 

"I  am  afraid  j^ou  have  had  a  hard  night, 
dear,"  said  the  wife  at  breakfast  time. 

"Pshaw,  you  waste  sympathy.  I  enjoy- 
ed it.  You  ought  to  see  the  little  disowned 
lamb  going  for  his  dinner.  I  have  told  the 
new  boy  to  see  that  it  has  it  every  hour.  I 
rather  think  he  will  make  the  best  one  of 
the  lot.  And  did  you  know  there  was  an- 
other one  bom  this  morning?  For  $10  I 
would  never  go  back  to  the  office  but  would 
stay  and  be  my  own  shepherd." 

"What  has  come  over  the  'old  man'?" 
inquired  the  clerks  in  the  office  that  day, 
"he  is  like  some  big  jolly  farmer." 


My  Life   Text 


A  College  Girl  Graduate  Becomes  a  Farmer's  Wife  and  Likes  It 


BEING  a  college  graduated  farmer's  wife 
it  is  of  the  crucial  moment  in  my  life 
wherein  the  two  became  reconciled  that  I 
write.  Some  there  are  who  will  blame  me, 
calling  me  narrow  that  I  held  such  non- 
sensical views;  others  they  will  sympathise 
with  the  viewpoint  from  which  I  saw  my 
life  at  the  time,  writes  a  College  girl  in  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  is  to  the  latter, 
and  especially  to  any  who  might  perchance 
be  standing  at  the  crossroads  where  a  like 
decision  awaits  them,  that  I  tell  my  little 
story. 

My  girlhood  was  spent  in  a  carefree  way 
in  one  of  the  happiest  homes  in  a  college 
town.  Could  you  find  a  more  alluring  pic- 
ture? There  is  ever  a  healthy  freedom 
under  like  conditions  not  to  be  found  in 
other  places. 

Of  a  naturally  romantic  nature  my  idea 
of  friendships  with  young  men  was  based 
on  the  same  principles  of  our  happy  college 
days,  and  while  I  had  known  many  bright 
young  classmates  for  whom  I  entertain  a 


wholesome  regard  I  kept  myself  free  from 
anything  of  a  serious  nature,  feeling  that 
somewhere  ,sometime,  "my  own  would 
come  to  me."  When  he  came,  as  he  did  a 
year  later  while  I  was  teaching,  he  seemed 
everything  to  me  that  the  college  "boys" 
had  not  seemed:  he  was  more  mature,  a 
rising  lawyer,  an  ex-Consul,  a  man  among 
men. 

We  became  engaged,  and  then  followed  a 
year  of  separation  in  which  I  was  at  home 
preparing  for  our  coming  marriage. 

In  the  spring  word  came  from  him  that 
his  father  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  that  he  was  leaving  immediately  for 
the  old  farm  home,  there  to  meet  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  who  were  also  hasten- 
ing homeward.  A  letter  that  the  father 
had  passed  away  came  next,  and  then  this 
one : 

Dearest  Marian:  We  laid  Father  away 
yesterday  in  peace  Mount  Auburn.  He  was 
a  good  man,  loved  and  honored  by  all  who 
knew  him.    He  is  at  rest.    We  shall  miss 
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the  kindly  old  face,  but  I  think  he  is  hap- 
pier to  be  where  Mother  is. 

There  is  no  one  left  now  to  call  the  old 
place  home.  It  is  like  an  empty  nest,  or 
liked  a  loved  body  from  which  the  soul  has 
gone. 

We  sat  about  the  gate  last  night,  the 
brothers  and  sisters,  saddened  both  from 
Father's  death  and  from  the  impending 
loss  of  the  old  home.  "We  talked  a  little 
of  the  feasibility  of  keeping  it,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  one  to  see  that  it  was  kept 
up.  The  girls,  of  course,  have  their  own 
homes,  Ed  has  his  railroad  business,  John 
his  Denver  church,  and  Frank  his  dental 
practice. 

After  the  others  had  gone  to  bed  I  sat 
far  into  the  night  with  a  half,formed  plan 
in  my  mind.  I  arose  this  morning  early, 
walked  to  a  high  point  in  the  timber  back 
of  the  house,  where,  in  my  boyhood  days, 
I  had  threshed  out  my  youthful  problems; 
and  there,  watching  the  sun  rise,  I  came  to 
a  definite  conclusion :  I  am  going  to  buy  the 
old  place  from  the  other  heirs.  I  shall  have 
to  borrow  a  little  capital,  for  I  haven't 
quite  enough  to  cover  the  amount,  and  I 
want  every  foot  of  the  land.  I  am  going 
to  give  up  the  law,  and  I  am  coming  here 
to  live  as  God  must  have  intended  men  to 
live.  I  am  going  to  plow  and  sow  and  reap 
and  live  in  the  open.  I  have  felt  the  call 
to  the  land  for  several  years,  but  it  was 
easier  to  keep  on  in  my  practice  than  to 
make  the  break.  I  thought  it  all  out  this 
morning,  with  the  song  of  the  birds  about 
me  and  the  spring  smell  of  the  rich  loam 
in  my  nostrils.  The  office,  with  its  grind 
and  the  petty  grief  of  our  clients,  seemed 

very  far  away;  the  artificial  life  of  S , 

with  its  constant  social  strivings,  seemed 
suddenly  an  unworthy  thing;  and  with 
bared  head  I  thanked  God  for  the  wisdom 
to  see  my  life  as  it  should  be. 

Then  followed  a  sweet,  intimate  portion 
of  the  letter,  concerning  our  coming  marri- 
age, of  the  happy  life  we  would  have  to- 
gether; there  would  ''again  be  little  chil- 
dren in  the  old  home "    But  I  was  in 

no  mood  for  any  of  this.  I  was  stunned. 
That  he  should  make  this  move  without 
first  consulting  me  seemed  incredible.  Who 
was  I — Marian  Barclay,  Professor  Bar- 
clay's daughter,  educated,  talented,  a  social 
favorite  in  my  home  town — who  was  I,  to 
marry  a  farmer?  Oh,  I  proved  to  myself 
that  I  was  an  egotistical  little  prig,  there  is 
no  denying  that !  I  was  mystified.  That  a 
man  of  his  education  and  standing  in  the 
community  should  deliberately  turn  his 
back  on  an  honorable  profession,  with  its 
social  advantages,  and  choose  to  be  a  farm- 


er seemed  unbelievable.  I  was  disgusted. 
''To  plow  and  sow  and  reap."  Yes,  and 
wear  overalls,  and  be  dirty  and  sweaty! 
Ugh!  How  could  he?  •  And  to  think  that 
my  home-town  friends  didn't  know  him; 
and  now,  instead  of  appearing  as  the  dis- 
tinguished  young  lawyer   from   S ,   he 

would  come  to  our  wedding  in  the  autumn 
a  sun-tanned  farmer.  And  I  to  be  a  farm 
drudge  all  my  life ! 

Well,  at  least  it  wasn't  too  late.  I  didn't 
have  to  be  a  farmer's  wife.  But  I  loved 
him.  That  was  the  hardest  point  to  meet. 
I  couldn't  give  him  up.  Plainly  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  dissuade  him  from  this  foolish 
venture,  this  fad  that  seemed  to  be  his  for 
the  moment  and  which  he  would  in  time 
thank  me  for  persuading  him  to  relinquish. 

T  wrote  him  to  that  effect.  Letters  at 
any  time  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory, 
and  this  one  must  have  seemed  a  combina- 
tion of  all  that  was  petulant,  angry  and 
sarcastic.  His  reply  contained  much  that 
was  kind  and  considerate;  a  steadfast 
opinion  that  he  was  doing  the  best  thing, 
and  an  underlying  note  of  disappointment 
in  me  that  I  couldn't  fail  to  detect.  One 
sentence  stands  out  clearly  in  my  mind: 
"I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  little 
girl.  Do  you  love  me,  or  did  you  love  the 
idea  of  being  a  lawyer's  wife  and  moving 
in  the  S social  set?" 

It  was  a  miserable  way  for  things  to  go 
on. 

1  went  one  afternoon  with  two  of  my 
club-girl  friends  to  a  concert  in  the  college 
auditorium,  a  famed  orchestra  having  been 
secured.  It  was  such  an  occasion  as  I 
most  enjoyed — the  music,  the  pretty  gowns, 
the  soft  chatter  between  numbers.  Before 
it  was  over  I  had  determined  to  stay  in  the 
environment  I  loved.  There  would  be  my 
parents  and  my  pretty  home,  the  college 
life,  the  concerts  and  lectures,  the  little 
nephews  I  adored. 

Upon  returning  home  I  went  to  my  room 
and  wrote  the  letter,  a  letter  so  bitter  that 
it  would  forever  sever  the  bond  between  us. 
I  have  happily  forgotten  much  that  I  said, 
but  I  know  I  quoted: 

Let  it  pass  in  silence. 
We'll  forget. 

There  are,  doubtless,  things  to  live  for 
Even  yet: 

And  Life  holds  far  nobler  uses 
Than  regret. 

With  my  heart  full  of  sadness,  rebellion 
and  anger  I  walked  along  the  shady  old 
streets  to  the  postoffice.  I  dropped  in  the 
letter — and  a  sudden  panic  seized  me. 

"George,"  I  said  to  the  neighbor  boy  at 
the  postoffice  window,  "could  you  hand  me 
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back  that  letter?  I  have  forgotten  some- 
thing— important. ' '  I  had.  I  had  forgotten 
that  love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 

^'Sure/'  he  said  with  a  friendly  smile. 

I  walked  to  the  hill  beyond  the  cemetery. 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  stayed,  and  I  can- 
not follow  the  intricacies  of  the  debate 
that  went  on  in  my  mind  and  heart.  But 
I  fought  it  out — the  foolish  pride  that 
bound  me  to  the  conventions  of  what  I 
chose  to  call  ^*my  station  in  life" — and  re- 
newed the  love  for  a  good  strong  man  whom 
I  trusted  implicitly.  1  came  down  from 
my  hill  a  wiser,  maturer  woman,  and  I  did 
not  go  home  by  way  of  the  postoffice. 

That  night  I  told  Father  and  Mother  of 
the  change  in  our  plans.  Father,  strange 
to  say,  seemed  wonderfully  well  pleased. 
There  seems  ever  a  call  to  Nature  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  Mother  was  more  dubious. 
She  had  a  ''sister  who  had  worn  herself 
out  on  a  farm";  it  wasn't  just  what  she 
had  ''planned"  for  me — and  such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  I  found  myself 
defending  before  her  what  I  had  previously 
despised. 

We  were  married  in  the  autumn — my 
farmer  and  I.  Oh,  yes!  He  was  tanned 
from  the  summer's  work,  but  so  was 
''Charlie"  Morgan,  who  had  been  "lazy- 
ing"  away  the  summer  down  East  on  his 
uncle's  yacht. 

Next  to  my  family  I  have  learned  to  love 
the  old  place,  and  two  children  play  in  the 
big,  grassy  yard.  We  have  prospered.  We 
have  refitted  and  refurnished  the  fine  old 
brick  house.  We  have  books  and  pictures 
and  music.       A  touring  car  stands  in  the 


garage.  We  have  our  friends  with  us 
often.  My  husband's  influence  is  felt  far 
and  wide,  in  country  and  in  town  alike. 
Better  than  these  we  have  our  health,  we 
are  happy,  contented,  tranquil. 

I  wouldn't  make  the  picture  more  ideal 
than  truthful.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
hard  work.  I  have  ironed  and  baked  and 
sewed,  and  I  think  I  have  canned  tons  of 
fruit.  But  I  have  been  happy;  and  when 
work  and  health  and  happiness  go  hand  in 
hand  what  more  in  life  is  there  to  be  de- 
sired? 

If  I  have  worked  hard  so  has  Esther 
Cole,  one  of  the  girls  with  whom  I  attended 
the  concert  that  long-ago  afternoon.  Wit- 
ness her  last  letter: 

Tuesday  we  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Savoy  by  Mrs.  Emory-Dodge;  then 
from  there  we  went  to  Mrs.  Hambright's 
for  bridge,  to  the  Middleton's  for  dinner 
and  a  theater  party  afterward,  was  nearly 
dead.  I'm  coming  out  to  "The  Oaks"  one 
of  these  days,  Marian,  if  it's  convenient, 
and  try  to  catch  up. 

Ah,  me!  The  things  that  used  to  seem 
worth  while! 

And  an  extract  from  Clara  Burnham's 
last : 

I  just  gave  my  little  annual  entertain- 
ment, a  rose  luncheon^and,  Marian,  it  cost 
us  $65,  half  of  Fred 's  salary.  It  just  makes 
me  sick,  the  awful  high  cost  of  living.  But 
what  is  one  to  do? 

Ah,  well!  "A  crucial  moment  in  any 
life,  viewed  through  a  ten-year  perspective, 
becomes  softened  and  mellowed." 


Fox  Frenzy 


Breeding  for  Black  Foxes  Brings  in  Millions  in  P.E.I. 


IN  one  of  its  first  issues.  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine had  the  story  of  the  Black  Fox  farms 
of  P.  E.  I.  Since  then,  the  development  of 
fur-farming  in  the  Island  has  gone  on  so 
extensively  that  everybody  is  talking  about 
it.  Dr.  W.  F.  Chapman,  of  New  Jersey, 
spends  his  summers  down  there  and  tells 
about  the  industry  in  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent.   He  says: 

The  story  of  this  industry  is  unique  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  Twenty-odd  years 
ago  a  farmer  on  the  island,  hunting  one  day 
for  cows  in  the  woods,  discovered  a  fox-den 
in  a  hollow  log,  and  from  it  carried  home  a 


pair  of  black-fox  pups.  Like  the  Boer  chil- 
dren in  South  Africa  playing  with  the  white 
pebble  that  was  found  to  be  a  great  dia- 
mond, the  farmer  had  little  idea  of  the 
value  of  his  find.  He  bartered  the  pups 
for  a  cow  with  a  neighbor  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  breeding  from  them,  but  after 
several  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  he  sold 
them  for  $80  to  a  man  who  lived  on  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  the  main 
island.  The  new  owner,  with  a  more  retir- 
ed place  to  keep  the  little  animals,  and  per- 
haps with  better  understanding  of  their  na- 
ture, at  any  rate  with  better  luck,  succeeded 
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after  a  couple  of  years  in  securing  a  litter 
and  the  game  was  on. 

When  it  was  found  that  a  silver-fox  pelt 
would  bring  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
even  thousands,  in  the  London  fur  market, 
it  was  not  easy  for  any  man  to  keep  the 
business  to  himself.  And  yet,  until  about 
three  years  ago,  the  industry  was  confined 
to  a  small  district  in  the  hands  of  not  more 
than  a  half-dozen  men.  These  men  had 
conspired  to  keep  the  business  as  secret  as 
possible  and  to  hold  it  in  their  own  hands. 
They  learned  by  costly  experience  the  na- 
ture and  habits  of  the  animals,  how  to  con- 
fine them  and  care  for  them,  and  went  on 
quietly  increasing  their  stock,  importing  a 
few  from  other  countries  to  vary  the  breed 
and  annually  selling  a  considerable  number 
of  pelts  at  prices  as  high  as  $2500  apiece. 

The  business  could  not  be  kept  secret 
long.  The  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
these  foxy  men  began  to  notice  that  they 
were  spending  more  money  than  ordinary 
farmers  were  used  to  handle,  and  the  secret 
was  out.  The  business  burst  its  bounds. 
The  foxes,  so  to  speak,  broke  loose.  A 
gxeat  demand  arose  for  the  live  stock  for 
breeding  purposes.  Applications  came  from 
near  and  far.  Every  farmer  or  combination 
of  farmers  that  could  raise  enough  money 
to  buy  a  pair  have  made  a  start  in  the 
business.  Many,  unable  to  purchase  pure 
silvers,  have  started  with  crosses,  hoping 
to  breed  out  the  red  and  ultimately  develop 
pure  stock.  Business  men  have  been  at- 
tracted by  the  industry  and  companies  have 
been  formed  with  large  capital  to  extend 
the  industry  on  a  larger  scale.  The  business 
has  spread  over  the  island  and  has  crossed 
to  the  mainland,  and  now  there  are  scores 
of  these  fox  farms  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars, when  but  three  years  ago  there  was  a 
scant  half-dozen.  A  very  frenzy  has  seized 
the  country.  Men  are  fox  crazy.  '  *  Fox ' '  is 
the  topic  of  conversation  everywhere.  You 
hear  it  and  overhear  it  on  the  trains  and 
boats,  at  the  country  store  and  at  the  casual 
meeting  of  neighbors.  Everybody  is  speak- 
ing and  thinking  and  even  dreaming  of 
black  foxes. 

The  value  of  the  silver-fox  depends,  of 
course,  ultimately  upon  the  value  of  its  fur. 
The  dark  silver,  commonly  called  the  black 
fox,  has  been  hitherto  exceedingly  rare,  and 
its  fur  has  gone  principally  to  adorn  the 
royalty  of  Europe.  For  that  reason  and 
also  because  of  its  exquisite  beauty,  it  has 
been  for  a  good  while  the  costliest  of  all 
furs.  A  few  years  ago  a  black-fox  pelt 
from  Prince  Edward  Island  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  London  for  £580  or  nearly  $2900. 
That  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever 


paid  for  the  pelt  of  a  single  animal.  The 
light  silver,  or  pointed  fox,  is  more  numer- 
ous and  somewhat  less  valuable,  while 
** crosses"  or  patch  foxes"  vary  in  value 
according  to  their  approximation  to  the 
pure  silver,  grading  down  to  the  common 
red  which  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
least  valuable,  being  worth  about  $5  per 
pelt. 

When  the  fox-farming  industry  first 
broke  its  narrow  bounds  on  ''The  Island," 
the  live  foxes  were  sold  for  nearly  the  value 
of  their  pelts,  but  the  price  has  been  mount- 
ing steadily  upwards  during  the  past  two 
years.  Recently,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
business  sold  his  ranch  of  20  pairs  to  a 
company,  with  certain  guarantees,  for  $625,- 
000,  and  within  a  few  weeks  a  gentleman 
from  Russia  visited  ' '  The  Island ' '  and  pur- 
chased five  pairs  for  $100,000.  These  are  to 
be  shipped  to  Russia  and  the  industry  es- 
tablished in  that  country. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  what  a  sensation  this 
new  industry  has  produced  in  that  quiet 
country.  Think  of  it!  A  man  may  have 
lived  for  fifty  years  on  his  ancestral  farm, 
with  all  its  accumulated  stock  and  machin- 
ery and  buildings.  He  may  have  a  herd 
of  cows,  a  flock  of  sheep,  teams  of  horses 
and  other  stock  of  an  ordinary  farm.  With 
these  and  all  the  other  products  of  his  farm, 
he  has  been  able,  by  frugality  and  inces- 
sant labor,  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and 
family.  But  now,  if  he  is  one  of  the  fortu- 
nates,  he  can  take  you  back  to  some  good- 
for-nothing  thicket  of  bushes  and  show  you 
a  little  animal,  not  much  larger  than  a 
skunk,  and  that  smells  like  one,  only  not 
so  emphatically,  worth  more  in  the  market 
than  all  the  farm  with  all  its  stock  and 
produce  and  buildings  and  machinery. 

Continue  to  think  of  it!  Here  is  a  man 
with  an  estate  that  looks  to  the  passerby 
like  an  ordinary  farm.  There  is  no  great 
mill  or  plant  with  smoke  stacks  befouling  the 
sky,  no  great  crews  of  men  coming  and  go- 
ing, no  grunting,  shunting  locomotives  haul- 
ing back  and  forth  the  raw  material  and  the 
finished  product.  There  is  but  an  ordinary 
farmer  who  knows  nothing  about  metallurgy 
or  mineralogy,  nothing  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  world's  big  business,  with  no 
more  education  than  he  could  get  in  a  com- 
mon country  school  during  the  winter 
months  of  a  few  youthful  years,  and  yet, 
with  an  amount  of  work  less  laborious  than 
tending  a  flock  of  sheep,  pocketing  shekels 
like  a  steel  magnate  or  a  hundred  gold- 
miners.  He  can  raise  foxes  more  easily 
than  he  can  raise  sheep,  and  how  much 
better  is  a  silver-fox  than  a  sheep !  It  costs 
about  as  much  to  raise  a  fox  as  it  does  to 
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raise  a  bull-pup.  The  latter  may  be  snatch- 
ed from  the  watery  grave  of  your  neigh- 
bor's superfluous  young  canines  for  the 
price  of  carrying  it  home,  while  a  pure  sil- 
ver-fox is  worth  twice  his  weight  in  gold. 

During  the  mating  and  breeding  season, 
from  December  to  May,  the  pens  are  guard- 
ed with  the  most  absolute  strictness.  No 
one  but  the  keeper  is  allowed  to  approach 
them.  The  slightest  intrusion  upon  their" 
privacy  by  man  or  beast  is  apt  to  result 
in  the  effort  of  the  parents  to  hide  their 
young.  The  mother,  if  excited  by  any 
means,  will  bury  her  young  in  the  ground, 
or  carry  them  about  in  her  mouth  until 
they  are  smothered  or  worried  to  death. 
The  male  is  usually  withdrawn  from  the 
pen  before  the  little  ones  arrive.  Many 
have  been  lost  through  the  ignorance  or 
disregard  of  the  peculiar  nervousness  of  the 
female.  During  this  delicate  period  such 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  perilous  for 
the  keeper  so  much  as  to  change  his  coat 
when  visiting  the  pen. 


suggestion  for  a  coat-of-arms  for  P.E.I. 
— From  the  Montreal  Star. 


Potato  Spraying  and  Seed  Treatment 

Insects  and  Diseases  Eat  a  Big  Hole  Out  of  the  Annual  Profits 


THE  growing  of  potatoes  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  which  nearly  every  farmer  is 
confronted  and  with  which  many  are  speci- 
alists in  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  celebrat- 
ed Delawares  of  New  Brunswick  have  ad- 
vertised that  province  far  and  wide.  Farm 
ers  in  various  parts  of  Ontario  have  made 
much  money  in  raising  early  potatoes  as 
well  as  the  late  ones.  New  Ontario  has 
shown  that  her  soil  can  produce  the  biggest 
kind  of  potatoes.  However,  if  one  wants 
to  see  size  and  abundance  one  has  to  visit 
the  potato  crop  of  Northern  Alberta.  It 
is  marvellous  the  size  to  which  the  potatoes 
grow  and  the  number  of  them  that  are 
in  a  hill.  Even  the  back  yards  of  the  city 
of  Edmonton  produce  so  abundantly  that 
every  householder  carries  a  big  potato  story 
around  with  him. 

The  Irish  potato  was  introduced  into  the 
civilized  world  a  little  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago,  writes  D.  E.  Lewis  in 
the  Fruit  Grower  and  Farmer,  of  St. 
Joseph 's. 

During  its  period  of  domestic  cultivation 
it  has  become  indispensable.  No  other  vege- 
table is  so  widely  grown  or  so  generally 
used.  Adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  soils 
and  climates,  it  has  a  prominent  place 
Sig.  4. 


among  the  crops  of  almost  every  nation. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  reached  a  high 
state  of  development,  and  is  probably  cul- 
tivated by  a  greater  number  of  growers 
than  any  other  crop.  It  has  a  place  in  the 
home  and  market  garden,  on  the  general 
farm  and  is  grown  extensively  and  almost 
exclusively  in  many  favored  sections. 

By  reason  of  its  great  commercial  value, 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  its  per- 
fection. Through  the  selection  of  seed  and 
modern  methods  of  cultivation,  the  size  of 
the  tuber,  as  well  as  its  productiveness,  has 
been  greatly  increased.  Repeated  efforts 
have  been  made  to  produce  varieties  resist- 
ant to  adverse  conditions,  and,  in  part,  at 
least,  they  have  been  successful.  No  varie- 
ties have  been  found,  however,  which  are 
entirely  resistant  to  fungous  and  insect 
pests,  and  since  many  of  those  best  suited 
to  commercial  growing  are  especially  sus- 
ceptible to  this  kind  of  injury,  spraying, 
seed  treatment  and  crop  rotation  '  ave  be- 
come a  necessity. 

Why  Spraying  is  Necessary. 

During  the  early  spring,  usually  about 
the  time  the  potato  plant  is  coming  through 
the  ground,  a  yellow  and  black-striped  bug 
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makes  its  appearance.  This  insect  is  the 
adult  stage  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle, 
an  insect  which  caused  greater  consterna- 
tion among  potato  growers  soon  after  the 
Civil  War  than  the  San  Jose  scale  has  re- 
cently caused  among  fruit  growers.  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  careful  spraying 
with  poison,  together  with  the  aid  of  its 
natural  enemies,  would  hold  the  insect  in 
check. 

The  adult  stage  of  the  beetle  may  cause 
much  or  little  trouble,  according  to  the 
number  of  insects,  but  the  next  stage,  the 
larval,  is  the  one  most  dreaded.  The  adult 
has  laid  its  mass  of  orange-colored  eggs  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  as  these 
hatch  and  the  larvae  or  slugs,  emerge 
severe  injury  commences.  Happily,  the  rav- 
enous appetite  of  these  causes  their  sure  de- 
struction if  a  poison  is  on  the  potato  foli- 
age. There  are  from  two  to  four  broods 
of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  and  all  stages 
may  be  found  at  almost  any  time  during  the 
summer  months.  If  spraying  afforded  pro- 
tection from  this  insect  alone,  it  would  be 
a  paying  investment  .  It  happens,  however, 
that  the  sprays  applied  in  the  control  of 
this  beetle  lessen  the  injury  also  from  such 
other  insects  as  the  stalk-borer,  the  flea- 
beetle,  and,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  the  blis- 
ter-beetle. 

Potato  Blights. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  during  a 
season  when  wet,  cloudy  weather  prevents 
great  injury  from  insects,  the  other  group 
of  potato  enemies,  the  fungous  diseases,  find 
the  conditions  favorable  for  their  greatest 
development.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
late  blight  of  the  potato,  but  is  true  also, 
in  a  less  degree,  of  early  blight.  Both  dis- 
eases may  be  controlled  by  spraying,  and 
frequently  failure  to  thus  protect  the  plants 
means  a  loss  of  half  or  more  of  the  crop. 
The  early  blight  is  first  noticed  about  the 
time  the  tubers  are  setting  on  the  vines. 
Small,  grayish-brown  spots  appear  on  the 
leaves,  and  as  they  slowly  increase  in  size 
they  are  marked  by  concentric  rings.  Soon 
they  become  hard  and  brittle,  and  many 
fall  out,  giving  the  plants  a  ragged  appear- 
ance. The  injury  may  simply  check  the 
growth  of  the  plants  and  cause  a  light  set- 
ting of  tubers,  or  it  may  kill  them  outright, 
entirely  destroying  the  crop. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  late  blight 
varies  somewhat,  but  its  ultimate  effect  is 
to  cause  a  sudden  wilting  and  death  of  the 
potato  plant.  The  spots  appear  first  upon 
the  leaves  as  blackish-brown  areas  which 
soon  become  soft  and  foul-smelling.     The 


fungus  works  in  the  stem  and  tuber  also^ 
producing  dark  rings  of  discoloration  and 
frequent  rotting  of  the  potatoes.  Fortun- 
ately, both  of  these  diseases  may  be  con- 
trolled by  careful  spraying,  and  since  spray- 
ing is  necessary  to  control  insects,  the  fun- 
gus may  be  combated  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  cost  of  separate  applications  saved. 

Spray  Materials  to  Use. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  arsenate  of 
lead  has  been  added,  is  the  most  effective 
spray  material  to  use  against  all  potato  in- 
sects and  fungous  diseases.  Paris  green 
or  arsenate  of  soda  is  frequently  used  as 
a  poison  in  place  of  arsenate  of  lead,  but 
since  they  wash  off  the  foliage  easily,  they 
become  especially  undesirable  during  rainy 
weather. 

A  correct  and  thoroughly  efficient  spray 
for  potatoes  may  be  made  as  follows :  Dis- 
solve five  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in 
twenty-five  gallons  of  water;  slake  five 
pounds  of  stone  lime  slowly,  and  after  the 
slaking  has  entirely  ceased,  add  enough 
water  to  bring  the  volume  up  to  twenty- 
five  gallons  and  mix  thoroughly.  Next  dip 
a  bucket  of  each  of  these  solutions  and 
pour  them  together  through  several  thick- 
nesses of  burlap  or  through  a  strainer  into 
the  spraying  tank.  Proceed  in  this  way 
until  the  two  solutions  have  been  mixed,  and 
then  add  four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead 
paste  or  two  pounds  of  dry  arsenate  of 
lead,  which  has  been  previously  mixed  into 
a  creamy  mass  with  water.  Stir  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly,  and  it  is  ready  to  apply. 

Many  growers  pour  one  of  the  solutions 
into  the  other,  or  perhaps,  place  the  lime 
and  copper  sulphate  into  the  spraying  tank 
and  add  water,  thinking  in  this  way  to  les- 
sen work.  The  labor  is  shortened  by  such 
a  method,  but  so  is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
spray  mixture.  The  chemical  compounds 
occurring  in  such  a  mixture  are  not  the 
same  as  those  formed  by  combining  equal 
quantities  of  the  dilute  solutions,  and  are 
not  so  sure  to  check  the  plant  diseases. 
When  large  quantities  of  bordeaux  are  to 
be  used,  tanks  should  be  placed  upon  a 
platform  high  enough  to  allow  the  dilute 
solutions  to  run  into  the  spraying  tank  by 
gravity. 

Potato  Spraying  Machinery. 

The  kind  of  machinery  best  adapted  to 
potato  spraying  depends  largely  on  the 
acreage  to  be  protected.  Small  knapsack 
sprayers  are  efficient  for  garden  work,  but 
power  sprayers,  or  at  least  large  hand 
pumps  must  be  used  in  the  field. 


HELD    UP 


This  little  story,  *'Held  Up/'  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  short-story  writers — a  writer  whose  work  appears  frequently  in  the  leading 
publications.  The  entire  action  centres  around  a  wedding  present— a  substantial 
check — but  the  honor  and  happiness  of  two  families  are  involved,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  contracting  parties  of  the  marriage.  The  unusual  way  in  which  the  crisis  is  met 
provides  ample  scope  for  a  tale  both  clever  and  romantic. 

By  Thomas  Li  Masson 


KOYTE,  engaged  to  the  richest  girl  in 
the  town,  was  supremely  happy. 

Not  necessarily  because  she  was  rich, 
but  because  he  loved  her.  They  were  to 
be  married  to-morrow. 

For  several  weeks  before  a  man  is  ac- 
tually married — especially  when  he  is 
marrying  a  very  popular  girl — he  is 
more  or  less  of  a  nonentity.  But  upon 
this  eve  of  the  ceremony  there  had  come 
a  lull.  Everything  had  been  arranged ; 
everybody  was  waiting;  and  she  had 
telephoned  him  to  oome  up  and  see  her 
and  to  have,  as  she  expressed  it,  ''a  quiet 
half-hour  all  to  themselves." 

She  came  into  the  room  almost 
breathlessly  a  moment  after  Koyte  him- 
self had  entered  in  obedience  to  her 
summons. 

"Isn't  it  grand.  Jack?"  she  said. 
"Just  look  at  what  Papa  has  given  us 
for  a  wedding  present  I" 

She  showed  him  a  check  on  a  lead- 
ing bank  for  fifty  thousand  dollars 
made  out  to  her  order. 

Jack  Koyte  was  himself  by  no  means 
a  poor  man,  his  father  having  long 
held  a  very  comfortable  berth  in  one 
of  the  largest  trust  companies;  but  he 
staggered  a  little  at  the  sight  of  the 
check. 

"That's  splendid,  Margyl"  he  ex- 
claimed. "The  governor  has  always 
been  good  to  you,  hasn't  he?  But 
then,  we  really  didn't  need  it.  You 
know,"  he  added  proudly,  "I  can  al- 
ways support  you,  although  possibly  I 
may  not  have  as  much ' 


She  put  the  check  over  his  lips. 

"Don't  say  another  word,  Jack,"  she 
said.  "It's  all  right.  We'll  take  this 
money  and  put  it  away  for  a  rainy  day. 
You  had  better  take  it  yourself.   Here." 

She  ran  over  to  the  desk  and  wrote 
her  name  on  the  back  and  handed  it  to 
him. 

"You  take  it,"  she  said,  "and  put  it 
in  the  bank.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  those  things:  and  you  had  better 
have  charge  of  it  for  the  present." 

Jack  Koyte  hesitated.  He  felt  diffi- 
dent about  accepting  the  responsibility 
She  saw  his  embarrassment  and  antici- 
pated it. 

"Don't  worry,"  she  said.  "I  will  ask 
you  for  it  again;  but  I'm  so  excited 
about  this  ^  whole  affair  that  I  don't 
want  to  think  about  that  just  now.  I've 
had  an  awful  time  with  the  brides- 
maids.    You  know  the  colors   didn't 

match,  and  at  the  last  moment " 

^  Koyte  stopped  her  with  a  kiss.  For 
him  there  was  more  important  business 
than  the  details  of  a  wedding  ceremony, 
which  he  regarded  from  his  man's 
point  of  view  as  being  entirely  super- 
fluous, any  way.  Besides,  his  time  was 
short. 

An  hour  later  he  walked  up  the  steps 
of  his  own  home.  Everything  was 
quiet  inside.  He  went  upstairs  to  his 
room  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
down  again.  He  heard  voices  in  the 
library.  He  recognized  them.  He  en- 
tered. 

His  father  and  his  mother  were  sit- 
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ting  together  somewhat  closer  than  usu- 
al, and  talking  in  low  voices.  Jack,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  happiness,  didn't  no- 
tice anything  unusual.  He  didn't  see 
that  his  father's  head  was  slightly  bent. 

''Well,  what  do  you  think?"  he  ex- 
claimed. ''Maybe  Margj-'s  governor 
hasn't  done  the  handsome  thing  1  By 
Jove,  I  can't  get  over  it!  Of  course  I 
knew  he  would  give  Margy  a  nice  pres- 
ent; but  just  look  at  this!" 

He  threw  the  check  down  on  the 
table. 

His  father  turned  his  head  quickly 
and  his  eye  fastened  on  the  check. 
Then  he  looked  at  Jack,  who  for  the 
first  time  suddenly  realized  that  some- 
thing had  happened. 

"What's  up?" 

Jack's  mother  spoke. 

"Something  terrible,"  she  said  quietr 
ly.  "You  had  better  tell  him,  Arthur," 
she  said,  as  she  turned  to  her  husband. 

Jack  looked  at  them  wonderingly. 
He  had  never  seen  such  a  look  upon 
his  father's  face. 

"I  am  ruined,"  said  the  old  man. 

"Ruined?" 

"Yes.  And  that  isn't  the  worst  of  it 
either.    I've  disgraced  you  all." 

"What  do  you  me£Ln?" 

"Well,  I  got  involved  in  a  deal  the 
other  day.  It  was  a  put-up  job.  I  can 
see  it  now  that  it  is  over.  At  any  rate, 
I  used  some  of  the  bank's  funds,  and  I 
couldn't  make  good.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing they  are  bound  to  discover  it,  and 
it  will  be  all  over." 

^  "Is  it  true?"  asked  Jack,  looking  at 
his  mother.  , 

"Yes.  Your  father  tried  to  keep  it 
from  me  when  he  came     home;     but 


"I  couldn't,"  said  the  old  man. 

He  went  on,  slowly  telling  the  de- 
tails of  the  transaction.  Jack  listened 
mechanically.  He  was  so  paralyzed 
with  the  news  that  he  hadn't  recovered 
his  faculties.  But  when  his  father  had 
finished,  he  said: 

"Does  any  one  know  about  this?" 

"Not  a  living  soul  except  you  and 
your  mother." 

"But  don't  some  of  the  directors  sus- 


pect it?     Isn't  Margy 's  father  on  the 
board?" 

"Yes;  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
anybody  to  know  about  it,  as  the  loss 
isn't  even  suspected.  But  to-morrow 
afternoon  the  papers  will  contain  every- 
thing.    I  can  see  the  head-lines  now." 

So  could  Jack. 

There  was  a  silence. 

The  old  gentleman  nervously  moved 
his  hands  back  and  forth  and  twitched 
his  chair.  His  eyes  wandered.  Sud- 
denly they  went  down  on  the  check 
that  Jack  had  placed  upon  the  table. 
It  was  upside  down.  He  saw  an  en- 
dorsement. He  straightened  up  a  little 
and  looked  at  his  son. 

"Did  she  endorse  tliat  check  to  you?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"What's  the  amount." 

"Fifty  thousand." 

There  was  another  silence. 

The  great  ormolu  clock  over  the 
manttel  ticked  solemnly. 

At  last  Jack  spoke. 

"How  much  would  pull  you  out  of 
this  hole,  Dad?"  he  asked. 

"Fifty  thousand." 

The  old  man  turned  and  looked  at 
him  steadily  for  half  a  minute.  Only 
for  an  instant  did  his  gaze  relax,  when 
it  rested  rather  furtively  upon  the  face 
of  his  wife.    Then  he  said: 

"I  don't  suppose  you  could  get  mar- 
ried. Jack,  after  this  thing  comes  out. 
You  see,  we  can't  keep  it  longer  than  to- 
morrow morning,  when  the  exchange 
opens.     Had  you  thought  of  that?" 

"Yes." 

Jack  looked  at  his  mother. 

She  got  up. 

Jack  had  seen  the  same  look  upon 
her  face  when,  during  his  boyhood,  she 
had  had  occasion  to  punish  him;  or 
when  she  had  discharged  some  servant. 

"Well,  it's  a  good  thing  I  was  here!" 
she  said  sharply.  "I  declare,  if  you  men 
are  not  all  alike,  you  haven't  got  any 
more  courage  than  a  couple  of  scare- 
crows. Why,  I  actually  believe  that 
you  would  have  done  it  I" 

Her  husband  looked  at  her,  his  band 
trembling  slightly  as  it  lay  on  the  arm 
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of  the  chair.  His  aristocratic  old  face 
began  to  show  reproach. 

*^Now,  Mary,"  he  protested  feebly, 
''you  know  perfectly  well  that  I  had  no 
such  thought." 

"Nonsens©  1  You  don't  suppose  I  have 
lived  with  you  all  these  years  without 
knowing  you.  You  always  did  have  a 
weak  spot  in  you,  any  way.  Now,  you 
would  have  taken  that  check  and  used 
the  money  and  saved  yourself.  But 
you.  Jack " 

She  held  up  her  finger  at  her  son. 

"I  had  expected  better  things  of 
you.  You  would  have  let  your  father 
use  that  money  and  help  him  out  so 
you  could  get  married  to-morrow." 

Jack's  blood  began  to  mount  to  his 
face.  He  had  a  strain  of  his  mother's 
temper. 

"Mother,"  he  exclaimed,  ''you  have 
no  right  to  say  a  thing  like  that!  Of 
course,  I  shouldn't  have  done  anything 
of  the  sort!  Absurd  1  Prepos/terous  1" 

His  mother  went  to  him  and  put  her 
arms  about  him. 

"Do  you  suppose,  my  boy,"  she  said, 
"that  I  don't  know  what  you  are? 
Haven't  I  been  fighting  that  particular 
thing  in  you  all  your  life?  Oh  my! 
but  I'm  glad  I  caught  your  father  when 
he  came  home  to-night  and  got  it  out 
of  him!  If  you  two  had  met  without 
me — well " 

"But  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do?" 
said  Jack  defiantly. 

She  took  up  the  check,  folded  it  care- 
fully, and  handed  it  back  to  him. 

"You  go  right  back  to  Maxgy,  return 
this  check  to  her,  and  tell  her  the  truth. 
Then  if  she  wants  to  marry  you " 

Their  eyes  met. 

Jack  took  the  check  and  sidled  out 


of  the  door.  He  went  down  the  steps 
to  the  corner,  got  a  taxicab,  and  in  fif- 
teen minutes  was  ringing  the  door-bell 
at  Margy's  house.  It  was  nearly  mid- 
night, and  he  had  to  wait.^  But  at  last 
she  came — ^an  animated  interrogation 
point. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  said. 

"I  came  to  bring  you  back  this 
check.  My  father  is  mixed  up  in  a  fin- 
ancial transaction,  and  the  whole  thing 
will  be  disclosed  to-morrow.  We  shall 
unquestionably  be  disgraced,  and  I've 
come  to  explain  the  whole  thing  to  you 
so  that  you  won't  have  to  marry  me.  I 
simply  had  to  do  it  to-night." 

In  reply,  Margy  went  up  to  him  and 
put  her  arms  about  his  neck. 

"You  silly  old  thing!"  she  said. 
"Don't  you  suppose  we  knew  all  about 
that?  Father  found  it  out.  That's  the 
reason  he  gave  me  the  check  and  told 
me  to  turn  it  over  to  you.  You  see,  he's 
one  of  the  directors,  and  he  realizes  that 
it  wasn't  your  father's  ^  fault;  but  of 
course  he  had  to  save  him  at  this  criti- 
cal moment." 

Jack  straightened  himself  up.  The 
same  look  of  reproach  came  over  his 
face  that  his  father  had  displayed  a 
short  time  before  toward  his  mother. 
His  voice  rang  stern. 

"You  don't  think  there  are  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  I  would  accept 
that  check,  do  you?"  he  said.  "I  would 
die  first!  How  can  you  think  such  a 
thing?" 

Margy  laughed. 

"Well,  of  course  I  knew  you  would- 
n't," she  replied,  "because  I  have  such 
faith  in  you ;  but,  to  save  my  life,  Jack, 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  truth !  I  was  just 
dying  to  see  how  you  would  really  act 
under  such  circumstances." 
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The  Navy  Problem  in  its  Broadest  Aspect — ^The  probability  of  general  Euro- 
pean war  augments  with  every  hour  of  hostilities  between  the  Turkish  and  Balkan 
Nations.  Possession  of  strategically  important  Constantinople  by  any  power  more 
vigorous,  and  more  inclined  than  the  Porte  to  develop  naval  strength,  might  be  of 
huge  menace  to  Great  Britain.  Was  the  possibility  that  she  may  occupy  the  adjacent 
waters  stated  to  Mr.  Borden  as  one  great  factor  in  the  ** emergency?*'  That 
Canada,  by  dependency  on  Great  Britain,  is  in  grave  danger  of  being  soon  involved 
in  war,  seems  plain  on  the  very  face  of  the  European  situation.  Surely  the  Ottawa 
statesmen  should  cease  the  petty  business  of  playing  for  position  at  the  next  general 
elections,  and  hasten  to  agree  on  defence  plans  in  such  circumstances. — 
E.  W.  Thomson. 


By  Edward  William  Thomson 


MANY  incidents  have  incited  the  pres- 
ent Contributor  to  an  explanation  which 
the  Editor  of  "Farmer's  Magazine" 
might  not  make  without  some  risk  of 
seeming  to  advertise  "No  connection 
with  the  House  over  the  Way."  One 
of  those  incidents  consisted  in  the  Hon. 
Rodolphe  Lemieux,  formerly  of  Sir 
Wilfrid's  cabinet,  rallying  the  writer 
with — "I  have  read  your  Nav}^  article 
Farmer  I  was  surprised  to  find 

the  Magazine  more  favorable  to  the 
Borden  plan  than  W.  F.  is  himself  I" 
Mr.  Lemieux  was  newly  surprised  when 
told  that  Mr.  W.  F.  MacLean,  M.P.  for 
South  York,  has  no  sort  of  business  or 
other  connection  with  this  Magazine, 
which  is  the  exclusive  property  of  an- 
other of  that  name — Colonel  J.  B.  Mac- 
Lean.  This  avowal  does  not  indicate 
any  lack  in  proper  estimation  of  the 
energetic,  experienced,  radical  chief 
proprietor  of  the  Toronto  "World."  Of 
course  he  cannot  wish  to  be  credited 
with  responsibilities  which  do  not  per- 
tain to  him.  Yet  it  might  be  as  awk- 
ward for  him  as  for  the  Editor  of  this 
periodical  to  correct  publicly  an  error 
which  I  have  found  prevalent  in  many 
places  between  Victoria  and  Halifax. 
Some  may  be  reminded  of  the  good  old 
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story  about  Sir  Allan  Macnab,  well 
known  throughout  the  Canadas  of  from 
forty  to  seventy  years  ago.  He  resided 
at  Hamilton.  When  the  Chief  of  his 
clan  visited  that  town  he  called  on  Sir 
Allan,  who  chanced  to  be  out.  ^  On  get- 
ting home  he  found  a  card  inscribed 
"The  Maenab,"  Hastening  to  recipro- 
cate the  civility  he  found  the  Chief  ab- 
sent, therefore,  left  for  him  a  card  in- 
scribed ''The  Other  Macnahr  The 
other  MacLean  —  Mr.  W.F.-— has  sur- 
passed even  his  wonted  activity  this 
session  of  parliament.  Partizans  watch 
him  with  new  and  fearful  interest.  Op- 
posing Leaders  can  never  feel  sure  as  to 
what  course  he  and  his  bright  "World" 
may  take  in  regard  to  novel  affairs.  The 
orbit  of  that  independent  Comet  contin- 
ues incalculable  by  political  regulars. 
These  might  behave  in  a  more  edifying 
way  if  they  could  count  no  more  on 
safety  from  the  impact  of  any  other 
luminary  of  the  daily  Press. 

Some  wise  men  hold  that  the  most 
important  February  event  was  the  Lon- 
don VvYvy  CounciFs  decision  that  a  cer- 
tain confiscatory  Act  of  the  Alberta 
Assembly  is  ultra  vires  of  any  Canadian 
Province.  The  importance  consists  in 
relieving  Canadian  credit    from    grave 
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danger.  If  aught  closely  resembling 
repudiation  of  contracts  and  seizure  of 
private  trust-funds  were  declared  intra 
vires  of  the  provinces,  they,  and  the 
Dominion  which  includes  them,  could 
not  but  be  regarded  as  dangerous  cus- 
tomers in  money  markets.  Let  us 
briefly  review  the  Alberta  case.  In  the 
general  provincial  election  of  March, 
1909,  the  Rutherford  Ministry  sought 
public  approval  of  a  railway  policy 
which  included  most  prominently  the 
building  of  a  road  from  Edmonton  to 
Fort  Macmurray,  350  miles,  by  the  Al- 
berta and  Great  Waterways  R.R.  Com- 
pany, whose  bonds  for  $20,000  per 
mile,  and  $400,000  for  terminals,  were 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  province.  Be- 
cause I  was  then  in  Alberta  I  know  that 
the  Charter,  Scheme,  Company,  and 
Guaranteeing  Act  were  fully  plac- 
ed before  the  electors.  They  ap- 
proved the  Rutherford  Ministry  by 
electing  thirty-nine  of  its  supporters  to 
an  Assembly  of  forty-one  repre- 
sentatives all  told.  Thus  the  people 
most  emphatically  backed  the  A.  &  G. 
W.W.R.R.  project.  Lawyers  make 
small  account  of  this  fact,  which  to  me 
seems  highly  important.  So  it  appear- 
ed to  W.  R.  Clarke,  an  American  bank- 
er, who  had  organized  and  was  Presi- 
dent of  that  Company,  as  he  is  still.  As 
soon  as  he  had  been  convinced  that  the 
voters  liked  his  scheme,  and  would 
stand  by  their  Government's  guarantee 
of  the  same,  Clarke  hastened  to  Eng- 
land. There  he  soon  induced  the  Mor- 
gan's London  House  to  agree  to  buy 
his  Company's  provincially-guaranteed 
bon^i  at  par.  These  are  for  fifty  years, 
bearing  five  per  cent,  interest  payable 
half-yearly.  Obligation  to  pay  can  no- 
wise come  on  the  Province  unless  the 
Company  default,  in  which  case  the 
Province  would  automatically  become 
owner  of  the  Company's  road,  funds, 
total  possessions.  Alberta  endorsed,  as 
it  were,  the  Company's  note,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  proceeds  should  be  placed 
with  trustees,  whose  duty  would  be  to 
pay  out  the  money  to  the  Company  by 
instalments,  each  instalment  coming 
due  when  ten  miles  of  railway  should 
have  been  completed  and  certified  to  by 


an  engineer  of  the  Alberta  Government, 
payment  to  be  then  authorized  by  the 
provincial  treasurer.  The  company 
alone  could  get  the  money,  but  could  get 
none  of  it  without  building  equivalent- 
ly.  When  the  company's  bond  had 
been  duly  and  formally  guaranteed  by 
Alberta's  Government  the  Morgans  paid 
$7,400,000.  This  was  deposited  in 
Canadian  banks  having  Edmonton 
branches;  $400,000  in  the  Dominion, 
$1,000,000  in  the  Union,  $6,000,000  in 
the  Royal  Bank.  These  Banks  took 
the  money  as  trustees,  agreeing  to  pay 
3%  per  cent,  interest,  being  bound  to 
pay  to  the  company  only  as  specified 
above.  President  Clarke  hastened  pre- 
liminaries to  construction.  He  alleges 
his  company's  outlay  to  have  been  more 
than  one  million  dollars,  largely  for 
clearing  the  line,  buying  timber,  ties, 
and  sundry  supplies.  In  March,  1910, 
he  was  stopped  by  the  Rutherford  Min- 
istry, whose  existence  was  threatened  by 
revolt  of  a  "liberal"  faction  consisting 
of  about  half  of  all  the  representatives 
elected  one  year  earlier  to  support  that 
Ministry  and  the  A.  &  G.  W.  W.  R.  R. 
scheme  I  The  revolt  is  alleged  to  have 
been  contrived  by  a  rival  railway  con- 
cern hungry  to  get  control  of  the  bank- 
ed $7,400,000.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Rutherford  Ministry  resigned.  Chief 
Justice  Arthur  Sifton  then  came  down 
from  the  Alberta  Bench  "to  save  the 
party." 

Mr.  Sifton  had  been  out  of  politics 
for  years.  He  was  by  residence  a  South 
Albertan.  His  region  did  not  favor  the 
A.  &  G.  W.  W.  scheme.  He  himself 
seemed  unaware  of  the  pressure  of  Im- 
migration northward,  and  of  the  prob- 
able early  need  for  a  railway  from  Ed- 
monton to  Macmurray.  He  regarded 
the  project  as  premature.  So  did  the 
Laurier  Ministry,  who  refused  to  grant 
it  the  usual  Federal  subsidy  of  from 
$3,400  to  $6,800  per  mile.  This  may 
in  some  degree  account  for  the  amazing 
course  which  Premier  Sifton  pursued. 
He  induced  the  Assembly  to  pass  legis- 
lation which  purported  annulment  of 
the  provincial  guarantee  as  applied  to 
the  company  bonds,  and  purported  al- 
so to  convert  the  $7,400,000  of  com- 
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pany  money,  held  by  the  trustee  bank, 
to  the  general  funds  of  the  Province  I 
An  eminent  Toronto  K.C.,  speaking  on 
a  political  platform,  described  this  as 
worse  than  any  confiscatory  proceeding 
by  Castro  of  Venezuela.  Mr.  Sifton 
described  it  as  ^'foreclosure.'^  Yet  the 
R.R.  company  had  neither  defaulted 
nor  received  any  formal  notice  of  an  in- 
tent to  '^foreclose."  Mr.  Sifton  refused 
even  to  hear  Mr.  John  Moss,  K.C.  in 
protest  on  behalf  of  the  company. 

On  strength  of  the  Confiscatory  Act 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  drew  cheques 
on  the  trustee  banks  for  the  whole  of 
the  money.  As  the  banks  stood  in  a 
fiduciary  relation  alike  to  company, 
bondholders,  and  Alberta,  they  refused 
to  honor  the  cheques.  Then  the  Sifton 
Government  proceeded,  on  the  ricketty 
basis  of  their  own  Confiscatory'  Act,  to 
sue  the  banks.  The  Union  and  Dom- 
inion Banks  paid  their  $1,400,000  into 
court,  pending  final  judgment.  The 
Royal  judiciously  retained  its  $6,000,- 
000,  and  contested  the  legality  of  the 
grab  at  it.  An  Alberta  judge  ruled  fa- 
vorably to  the  Sifton  contention.  The 
Alberta  Court  of  Appeal  sustained  that 
judge.  The  Privy  Council  decision  re- 
verses that  of  the  Alberta  courts.  This 
judgment  declares  ultra  vires  of  a  Prov- 
ince such  attempt  as  Mr.  Sifton  made 
to  convert  to  general  provincial  uses 
money  deposited  with  trustees  for  a 
specified  purpose.  Other  points  against 
the  Confiscatory  Act  were  left  undecid- 
ed. One  excellent  result  is  assurance 
to  the^  World's  money-markets  that 
Canadian  provinces  have  no  such  "sov- 
ereign" powers  for  repudiation  and  con- 
fiscation as  the  Alberta  lawyers  alleged. 

Now  for  the  political  and  practical 
effects.  To  some  observers  it  appears 
that  Alberta  has  not  only  been  mulcted 
in  all  the  costs  of  lengthy  and  expensive 
litigation,  but  saddled  with  obligation 
to  pay  5  per  cent,  for  fifty  years  on  $7,- 
400,000,  of  which  the  provincial  treas- 
ury can  get  no  sort  of  use.  Were  that 
view  correct  the  electors  of  Alberta 
would  probably  turn  the  Liberals  out  at 
the  next  general  elections,  now  not 
more  than  a  year  distant,  thougjh  the 
Sifton  Ministry,  since  Mr.  C.  W.  Cross 


joined  it,  has  been  exceedingly  progres- 
sive. But  the  specified  view  is  incor- 
rect. An  effect  of  the  London  decision 
is  to  put  the  A.  &  G.  W.  W.  R.  R.  Com- 
pany where  it  stood  before  being  assail- 
ed. Its  charter  is  in  full  force.  So  is  the 
provincial  guarantee  of  its  bonds.  So  is 
the  obligation  of  the  trustee-banks  to 
pay  out  money  for  every  ten  miles  of 
completed  road.  The  project  was  a. 
sound  one  from  the  start.  Its  comple- 
tion will  develop  great  and  valuable 
tracts  not  of  arable  prairie  only,  but  cer- 
tainly of  asphalt  beds  and  probably  of 
petroleum — to  say  nothing  of  the  pre- 
dicted allurement  of  tourists  and  sports- 
men by  the  great  game  and  fish  region 
en  route  to  and  neighboring  Fort  Mac- 
murray.  In  short,  the  enterprise  will 
pay  the  company.  Hence  the  company 
will  be  able  to  pay  interest  and  prmci- 
pal  of  the  bonds.  Hence  the  provin- 
cial guarantee  will  never  cost  Alberta 
a  cent. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  accomplished 
Editor  of  The  Financial  Post  m  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  my  view  of  the 
A.  &  S.  W-  '^'  ^-  L.  enterprise.  In 
a  communication  he  says : — 

"Undoubtedly  the  rock  which  ob- 
structed the  consummation  of  the 
Rutherford-Cross  railway  policy  in  Al- 
berta was  the  issuing  of  the  bonds  of 
the  railway  company  guaranteed  by  the 
government  on  a  five  per  cent,  basis 
and  the  marketing  of  these  at  par.  This 
was  done  at  a  time  when  the  Province 
itself  could  dispose  of  four  per  cent,  at 

Ear.  Very  naturally  the  holders  of  Al- 
erta  securities  became  perturbed.  This 
heterodox  financing  aroused  a  storm  out 
of  which  grew  the  most  searching  en- 
quirv  to  which  any  railway  proposal 
was  ever  submitted.  All  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  deal  and  none  of  its  virtues 
were  brought  to  light.  The  whole  bent 
of  the  enquiry  was  towards  discovering 
some  graft — some  infidelity  to  the 
province.  None  was  proved.  No- 
transaction  can  be  drawn  or  entered  in- 
to that  is  not  capable  of  being  ill-con- 
strued or  susceptible  to  having  rend  into 
it  motives  other  than  intended.  It  was 
the  fate  of  the  Alberta- Waterwajrs 
agreement  to  be  misread.  In  reality  it 
was  as  good  as  any  agreement  of  its  kind 
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ever  entered  into.  Virtually  it  was  the 
same  as  practically  every  other  agree- 
ment between  the  western  provinces  and 
railroad  companies  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception that  it  provided  for  a  guarantee 
of  five's  instead  of  four's.  This  was 
the  point  of  the  inquirv  that  shouldered 
in  the  Rutherford-Cross  government, 
the  weaknesses  common  to  agreements 
under  which  railroads  are  built  by 
bonds  of  companies  with  provincial 
guarantees  behind  them." 

Premier  Sif ton's  way  out  of  the 
troubles  he  has  created  seems  plain. 
He  can  repent,  then  hasten  to  enable 
Mr.  Clarke's  Company  to  build  the 
railway.  The  trustee-banks  are  bound 
to  liberate  the  cash  for  that  and  no  other 
purpose.  If  Premier  Sifton  be  too  ob- 
stinate to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance  his  party  can  easily  depose 
him.  The  Premiership  would  then  na- 
turally go  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Cross,  Attorney- 
General  of  Alberta.  He  helped  to  pro- 
mote the  A.  &  G.  W.  W.  R.  R.  when  he 
was  in  the  Rutherford  Ministry.  He 
has  now  been  proved  right  as  business 
man  and  lawyer  from  the  start. 

One  point  of  the  bungled  affair 
should  be  noted.  Alberta  suffers  from 
the  negligence  of  two  Ottawa  Cabinets 
as  well  as  from  the  arbitrariness  of  her 
Premier.  The  Confiscatory  Act  might 
have  been  disallowed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  Ministry  in  1910,  and  by  Mr. 
Borden's  last  year.  The  federal  veto 
power  on  provincial  legislation  was  es- 
tablished for  the  avowed  purpose  of  en- 
abling Ottawa  to  stop  precisely  such 
Acts  as  Mr.  Sifton  tried  to  establish. 
Sir  John  Macdonald  was  true  to  the  de- 
sign of  Confederation  in  using  the  veto. 
He  was  not  afraid  to  work  to  the  idea 
that  the  power  representative  of  the 
Canada  should  control  provincial  legis- 
latures as  fully  as  the  Fathers  of  Con- 
federation and  the  London  Parliament 
intended.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  worked 
on  the  so-called  ^'liberal"  theory  that 
the  federal  veto  should  be  employed 
only  when  a  province  clearly  encroach- 
ed on  Dominion  field,  or  legislated  in 
such  wise  as  to  provoke  trouble  with 
some  foreign  nation.  On  the  latter 
ground  it  would  appear  that  the  Sifton 


legislation  should  have  been  vetoed  at 
Ottawa.  It  attacked  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  on  whose  behalf  Wash- 
ington must  have  intervened  had  not 
the  London  Privy  Council  saved  them. 
For  the  Borden  Ministry's  refusal,  in 
January  of  1912,  to  disallow  the  Ed- 
monton Act  no  reason  was  or  can  be 
given  consistently  with  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald's  view  of  duty  and  constitu- 
tionality in  such  matters.  It  appears 
true  that  Sir  Wilfrid  refused  disallow- 
ance because  his  party  friends  wished 
him  to  abstain,  and  that  Mr.  Borden 
refused  lest  he  might  be  charged  with 
intervening  against  his  party's  oppon- 
ents. Alberta  has  to  pay  a  long  score 
partly  incurred  by  the  negligence  of 
two  Ottawa  Cabinets. 

THE    NAVY    ENCORE. 

Voluminous  misrepresentation  of  Mr. 
Borden's  "Navy"  programme  has  come 
almost  as  much  from  his  friends  as 
from  his  opponents.  Many  of  the 
former  seem  as  desirous  as  all  the  lat- 
ter to  proclaim  his  scheme  ''jingoish," 
one^  of  ''tribute"  or  permanent  contri- 
bution to  London  armaments,  one  de- 
signing no  ship-building  in  Canada  nor 
defence  of  the  Dominion's  coast  cities,, 
coal  mines,  settlements.  He  has  wisely 
maintained  almost  perfect  silence,  let 
his  introductory  speech  be  interpreted 
all  ways  by  all  disputants,  waited  in  pa- 
tient hope  to  get  one  chapter  passed  be- 
fore producing  a  second.  The  contend- 
ing speechmakers  and  writers  remind 
one  of  critics  wrangling  as  to  how  a 
novel  or  play  will  end  after  they  have 
read  or  witnessed  only  the  first  part  or 
act.  Such  wrangling,  superfluous  as  it 
usually  is,  would  be  silly  if  the  publish- 
er or  mana,2^er  had  explained  the  plot 
publicly.  Why  not  take  Mr.  Borden's 
introductory  speech  as  one  of  good 
faith?  The  House  might  pass  the  $35,- 
000,000  vote  as  one  authorizing  the 
Ottawa  Ministry  to  expend  the  sum  in 
building  three  battleships  for  loan  to 
London  until  called  to  Canada  by 
Ottawa.  Then  the  Premier  could  reas- 
onably be  asked  to  produce  his  promised 
plan  ifor  establishing  Canadian  ship- 
yards for  the  building  of  small  cruis- 
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ers,  etc.,  and  also  a  sufficient  scheme 
for  defending  our  coasts  by  torpedoes, 
floating  or  submerged  mines,  etc. 
Would  not  that  be  the  proper  Opposi- 
tion course  if  the  Opposition  were  sin- 
cerely bent  on  securing  that  Canadian 
defence  which  prudence  requires,  and 
not  primarily  bent  on  obstruction  with 
intent  to  force  a  general  election  soon? 

That  they  and  the  people  at  large 
may  properly  demand  an  early  general 
election  seems  to  me  true,  because  the 
House  is  not  truly  representative  of  the 
electorate  according  to  the  census  of 
June,  1911.  The  House  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  a  truly  representative  one  be- 
fore passage  of  an  overdue  Redistribu- 
tion of  Representation  Act.  Mr.  Bord- 
en might  well  hasten  to  propose  a  Re- 
distribution Act,  whose  passage  would 
set  him  free  to  appeal  to  the  electorate 
on  his  Navy  programme.  This  certain- 
ly would  not  be  less  popular  if  he  dis- 
closed the  remaining  or  purely  Cana- 
dian-defence chapters  thereof.  He 
would  be  newly  esteemed  for  candor 
did  he  take  that  course.  Moreover,  his 
Navy  scheme,  which  still  seems  to  me 
sound,  could  be  then  no  longer  misrep- 
resented by  either  friends  or  opponents. 
He  now  runs  risk  of  being  suspected,  as 
Sir  Wilfrid  often  was,  of  evasion,  shift- 
iness, designing  what  he  dares  not  spe- 
cify. He  seems  seeking  to  hold  on 
arbitrarily  to  office  in  order  to  effect 
ends  {presently  kept  dark.  Moreover, 
his  quite-Canadian  Navy  scheme  tends 
to  become  unpopular  by  lack  of  com- 
plete specification.  If  the  electors  be- 
come persuaded  that  his  delay  of  a  Re- 
distribution Bill  comes  of  fear  to  ar- 
range voting  lists  on  which  he  might  be 
promptly  challenged  or  forced  to  ap- 
peal to  them,  they  may  newly  incline 
to  turn  him  out  when  they  get  the 
chance.^  Thus  his  good  Navy  scheme, 
which  is  essentially  of  more  value  than 
any  party^s  tenure  of  power,  might  be 
or  might  seem  to  be  rejected  by  the 
country  as  an  incident  of  his  defeat. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  calling  a 
plebiscite  on  any  Navy  plan. 

One  curious  delusion  has  been  mani- 
fested throughout  the  Navy  debate  by 
speakers  on  both  sides.     All  seem  ob- 


sessed by  a  belief  that  Canada  could  not 
be  defended  against  German  invasion, 
or  Japanese  invasion,  if  the  Old  Coun- 
try's fleet  had  no  existence,  or  were  des- 
troyed in  the  North  Sea.  Certainly  a 
Canada  without  any  more  armament 
than  the  Dominion  now  possesses  could 
not  be  defended.  But  this  Dominion, 
if  duly  prepared  with  armaments,  is 
singularly  capable  of  defense  against 
any  or  all  possible  enemies,  bar  the 
United  States,  our  brother  English- 
speaking  country  and  firm  friend.  Cap- 
tain Reid,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  (the 
Army's  scientific  corps),  wrote  on  this 
matter  last  February  to  the  Montreal 
Gazette : — "So  far  as"  the  Eastern  Mari- 
time Provinces  are  concerned,  excepting 
the  case  of  the  important  shipping  town 
of  Halifax,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
presence  of  a  fleet  of  battleships.  Mine 
fields  in  the  narrows  of  Belle  Isle  and 
at  Rimouski,  thickly  strewn  in  the 
pasage  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  will  af- 
ford ample  protection  from  a  hostile 
fleet.  In  addition,  there  is,  during  the 
winter  months,  the  fell  guardianship 
of  'General  February.'  The  great  cities 
of  Canada  are  therefore  perfectly  im- 
mune from  attack  by  sea."  He  went  on, 
"No  fleet  in  the  world  can  venture  far 
from  its  coal  basis  .  .  .  Neither  the 
British,  nor  the  French,  nor  the  Ger- 
man, nor  the  United  States  fleet  will 
ever  venture  singly  across  the  Atlantic 
to  their  opposite  shores  bent  on  a  hos- 
tile errand.  A  coal-less  battleship  is 
as  helpless  as  a  shoaled  whale.  More- 
over, where  on  a  hostile  continent  is  a 
badly  hulled  dreadnought  to  be  dock- 
ed and  repaired?  Must  she  risk  the  At- 
lantic passage  again  homeward  deep  in 
the  water." 

Take  down  the  map  of  Canada.  Look 
at  both  coasts.  Consider  what  Captain 
Reid  specified.  You  will  see  that  no 
matter  how  great  the  German  fleet  at- 
tempting invasion  of  our  Eastern  coast 
its  ships  could  be  easily  kept  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  by  merely  sowing  the  entrances 
with  mines.  The  German  fleet  oould 
not  risk  its  bottoms  when  three  thous- 
and miles  from  a  base  of  coal  and  re- 
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pairs.  It  could  not  effect  a  blockade. 
It  would  have  to  turn  round  soon  after 
arrival  off  our  east  shore,  where  nothing 
except  Halifax  and  the  east  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  would  be  attackable.  That 
city  and  coast  could  be  perfectly  protect- 
ed by  forts,  guns,  mines,  etc.,  at  no 
great  cost.  A  high  authority  in  the 
Canadian  Marine  Department  told  me 
lately  that  the  St.  Lawrence  route  could 
be  amply  protected  against  any  hostile 
fleet  by  merely  taking  away  ihe  lights 
and  buoys !  To  British  Columbia  shores 
Capt.  Reid's  method  of  defence  can  be 
swiftly  and  inexpensively  applied 
against  any  attacking  fleet,  such  as  that 
of  Japan,  which  would  be  thousands 
of  miles  from  its  coal  and  repairs  bases. 
Look  again  at  the  map.  Observe  that 
Dixon  Entrance,  (opposite  the  G.T.P. 
terminus  of  Prince  Rupert),  Skidegate 
Channel,  Hecate  Strait,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Sound,  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait, 
Straits  of  Georgia,  are  all  sufficiently 
narrow  to  be  closed  to  any  hostile  over- 
seas fleet  by  mines,  etc.  Certainly  it 
would  be  well  to  have  battleships, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  torpedo  boats  and 
ship-building  plant  on  our  coasts.  But 
these  are  perfectly  defensible  at  a  cost 
well  within  the  paying  powers  of  Can- 
ada, whose  land  forces  should  all  be 
organized  with  design  to  back  up  coast 
defences,  instead  of  as  now  on  the  fool- 
ish presumption  of  danger  from  the 
United  States. 

It  is  monstrous  and  contemptible  to 
suppose  or  allege  that  some  eight  mil- 
lion Canadians,  if  duly  prepared,  could 
not  beat  off  both  Germany  and  Japan 
at  once.  It  is  ridiculously  alleged  that, 
were  Great  Britain's  fleet  shattered  in 
the  North  Sea,  we  could  escape  inva- 
sion and  annexation  by  the  victor  only 
by  begging  Washington  to  save  us  and 
annex  our  country  to  the  Republic. 
That  is  bosh.  It  postulates  that  we  are 
to  go  on  without  any  more  preparation 
for  self  defence  than  we  have  now. 
That  is  not  Mr.  Borden's  idea,  nor  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  idea.  They  intend 
defensive  local  armaments.  The  sooner 
we  get  them  established  the  better.  If 
such  were  amply     provided,     Canada 


could  stand  off  the  European  and  Asi- 
atic worlds.  We  have  been  so  long  ac- 
customed to  rely  on  the  Old  Country 
for  defence  that  few  of  us  seriously  con- 
sider the  truth  that  we  can  defend  Can- 
ada far  more  effectively  from  Europe- 
ans or  Asiatics  than  Great  Britain  can. 
Canadians^  who  say  that  we  must  de- 
pend on  either  Motherland  or  Brother- 
land  for  safety  on  both  Ocean  shores 
might  well  be  invited  to  ''go  hang  a 
calfskin  on  those  recreant  limbs.'* 

Mr.  Borden,  in  that     part     of     his 
scheme  which  has  been  formally  dis- 
closed, seems  to  ask  Canadians  to  de- 
fend  not  themselves,   but   Great  Bri- 
tain.   If  that  were  all  his  scheme  sure- 
ly it  would  appear  surpassingly  foolish. 
For  the  British  power  may  be  smashed, 
no  matter  how  great  its  superiority  in 
ships  and  guns,  by  flying  and  submerg- 
ed  dirigibles,   or  by  some  such  long 
chapter  of  disaster  as  ruined  the  great 
Armada  of  Spain.    This  is  the  danger 
against  which  Canadians  have  to  guard. 
By  way  of  helping  to  avert  it  the  Prem- 
ier proposes  to  add  three  big  ships  to 
the  King's  fleet  overseas.     Is  not  that 
wise?     But  no  such  addition  to  that 
fleet  can  insure  victory  for  it.     Defeat 
is  conceivable,  nay,  very  possible.    It  is 
against  that     contingency     that     the 
Laurier  scheme  might  provide,  if  it  did 
not  include  a  dilatory  proposal  that  we 
stay  defenceless  until  we     can     build 
ships,  etc.,  in  Canada..     Last  month  it 
was  here  hoped  that    the    two    party 
Chiefs  would  put  their  heads  together 
and  combine  their    schemes.      Several 
important  Liberal  M.P.'s     have    since 
urged  this.     It  seems  improbable  they 
would  do  so  except  by     Sir    Wilfrid's 
privity  and  consent.     At  time  of  this 
writing  the  Premier  has  not,  apparently, 
held  out  hand  to  accept  the  proffered 
olive  branch.    There  is  still  some  hope 
that  he  may  cease  to  be  obdurate..  Per- 
haps the  Opposition  may     soften     his 
heart  by  letting  the  $35,000,000  vote 
pass  soon.     If  ever  there  was  a  case  in 
which  the     Royal     Governor-General 
might  well  privately  endeavor  to  bring 
politicians  to  agreement,  this  is  one. 


FARM   INFORMATION 
IN    BULLETINS    AND    BOOKS 

By  the  Editor 


Canada  and  Sea  Power 

WAR  talk  and  Navy  debates  have  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  parliamentry,  jour- 
nalistic and  even  fireside  discussion  during 
the  past  few  months.  Norman  Angelas 
book  the  ^^ Great  Illusion"  has  been  the 
most  discussed  book  of  the  century  and  has 
already  been  translated  into  18  languages. 
Other  authors  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  dealing  with  the  same  subject.  In 
*' Canada  and  Sea  Power,"  published  by 
McClelland  &  Goodchild  of  Toronto,  Mr. 
Christopher  West,  takes  up  the  question  of 
war  as  it  bears  upon  Canada.  The  author 
is  apparently  well  acquainted  with  rural 
Canada  during  the  past  half  century.  He 
has  also  been  a  close  student  of  old  world 
history,  so  that  his  conclusions  carry  con- 
viction. He  makes  out  a  good  case  for  his 
belief  in  the  folly  and  futility  of  warfare, 
from  a  commercial  standpoint,  apart  from 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  case.  Every  reader 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  who  wants  all  the 
references  and  arguments  against  excessive 
Navy  and  war  expenditures,  and  against 
Canada  dipping  into  the  business  of  arma- 
ments will  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  this 
work.     It  sells  at  $1. 

Grape  Anthracnose 

Anthraenose  of  the  grape  or  birds 'eye 
rot  is  a  disease  of  much  importance  to  grape 
growers.  Experiments  conducting  at  Law- 
ton,  Mich.,  will  be  of  interest  to  all  grape 
growers,  as  it  is  possible  to  control  this 
fungus  disease.  The  matter  is  contained 
in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Plant  Indus- 
try and  can  be  had  by  writing  that  depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C. 

Ice  Cold  Storage 

The  Ontario  Government  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin  number  207,  which  goes  into  the 
storage  of  ice  on  farms.  It  is  edited  by 
R.  R.  Graham,  of  the  O.A.C.,  and  by  picture 
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and  description  shows  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  know  in  the  structure  of  an 
ice-house  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  had  on 
the  farm  from  a  good  supply  of  ice.  It 
can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Ontario  De- 
partment of  AgTiculture,  Toronto.  It 
should  be  in  every  farmer's  hands. 

Lime    Sulphur   Hurts   Potatoes 

Potato  growers  who  are  also  fruit  grow- 
ers would  like  to  use  lime-sulphur  sprays 
for  both  fruit  diseases  and  potato  blight; 
but  researches  made  by  the  Station  at 
Geneva,  New  York  State,  prove  it  unsafe 
to  spray  potatoes  with  lime-sulphur  solu- 
tion. In  1911  and  again  in  1912,  the  use 
of  the  newer  fungicide  results  in  dwarfing 
of  the  potato  plants,  while  bordeaux  mix- 
ture apparently  increased  the  vigor  of  the 
plants  and  was  an  efficient  protector  against 
blight.  The  details  of  this  work  may  be 
learned  by  sending  a  post  card  to  the  Sta- 
tion for  Bulletin  No.  352. 

The  Experimental  Farms  Report 

The  report  of  the  Experimental  Farms 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1912,  is 
out.  Of  all  the  many  publications  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa  this  annual  report 
is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  as  it 
deals  with  practically  every  phase  of  Can- 
adian agricultural  activity,  ranging  from 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  ornamental 
plants  to  the  growing  and  preserving  of 
corn  for  stock  food;  from  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  fowls  to  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine;  from  the  man- 
agement of  bees  to  the  protection  of  crops 
from  insects  and  disease,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  farming. 

The  first  230  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
reports  of  officials,  whose  headquarters  are 
at  the  Central  Farm  at  Ottawa,  the  re- 
maining 216  pages  dealing  with  experi- 
mental and  investigations  being  carried  on 
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at    the    ten    branch     farms    and     stations, 
distributed  over  the  different  provinces. 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  issued  by 
the  new  director,  Mr.  Grisdale,  who  in  the 
section  designated  ''The  Report  of  the 
Director,"  gives  out  much  interestng  infor- 
mation concerning  the  peculiarities  of 
weather  and  vegetation  at  such  outlying 
districts  as  Fort  Vermilion  in  the  Peace 
River  District,  Athabaska  Landing,  Alta., 
Salmon  Arm  and  Kamloops,  B.C.,  and  other 
places. 

The  Mine  and  Rescue  Work 

The  Commission  of  Conservation  for 
Canada  have  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  this 
subject.  It  will  be  interesting  news  to 
many  to  know  that  work  is  going  on  in  all 
the  mining  regions  to  train  men  in  this 
work.  There  is  much  wonder  that  some- 
thing of  this  nature  has  not  been  done  ear- 
lier, since  records  of  the  losses  of  lives  in 
mining  accidents  is  about  the  highest  in 
Canada  of  any  place  in  the  world. 

Farm  Manure 

The  University  at  Wisconsin  in  Bulletin 
No.  221  takes  up  the  question  of  how  to 
get  the  most  profit  from  farm  manure.  The 
whole  question  is  thoroughly  gone  into  and 
experiments  made  to  show  just  what  loss 
results  from  leaching  by  rains,  fermenta- 
tion, etc.  The  whole  treatise  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  things  we  have  seen  on  the 
subject,  and  no  market  gardener  or  inten- 
sive farmer  can  afford  not  to  have  this 
pamphlet  on  his  desk.  It  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Insect  Injurious  of  Truck  Crops 

The  Bureau  of  Entomology  of  the  United 
States  have  just  issued  a  bulletin  on  this 
subject,  which  will  be  found  of  immense 
value  to  all  people  who  are  growing  garden 
truck.  It  goes  into  the  history  of  insects 
and  shows  the  methods  of  control.  It  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  department  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sandhill    Forestation 

This  question  has  become  prominent  in 
Ontario  in  recent  months,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  way  they  have  succeeded  in  popular- 
izing the  work.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
many  to  know  what  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
are  doing.     Bulletin  121  of  the  Forest  Ser- 


vice of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  tells  the  story  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way. 

The   School 

We  have  on  our  desk  a  late  issue  of  this 
new  magazine,  which  is  edited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  of  Education  Univers- 
ity of  Toronto,  with  Dr.  0.  J.  Stevenson, 
M.A.,  as  Editor-in-Chief.  An  article  by  F. 
C.  Hart,  B.Sa.,  of  Gait,  on  the  Rural  School 
Fair,  Agricultural  Education  in  Alberta,  by 
J.  McCaig,  of  Edmonton,  and  one  on  The 
Little  Red  School  House  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Sphinney,  of  Montreal,  all  point  that  this 
magazine  is  going  to  be  a  real  bright  and 
helpful  publication  for  the  school  teacher. 

Variation    in   Milk 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  composi- 
tion in  milk  varies  constantly  and  often 
quite  widely  from  day  to  day.  An  inter- 
esting bulletin  on  this  subject  is  issued  by 
the  Animal  Industry  of  United  States  De- 
partment of  Washington,  which  gives  the 
results  of  many  experiments  and  compari- 
sons of  morning  and  evening  milk  from 
individual  cows. 

New  Alfalfa  Varieties 

Mr.  George  W.  Oliver,  Plant  Breeder  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
in  Bulletin  No.  258,  shows  the  results  of 
his  investigation  with  varieties  of  alfalfa. 
Although  there  is  nothing  very  new  about 
the  bulletin  it  is  valuable  in  the  way  it 
shows  how  improvement  is  being  made  in 
hardy  plants.  It  has  many  photographs 
also. 

Children's   Garden  Work 

More  information  can  be  received  along 
this  line  by  reading  Bulletin  No.  252,  issued 
by  the  Experimental  Station  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  Every  person 
interested  in  the  work  would  do  well  to 
write  for  this  bulletin. 

Breeding   Asparagus  Against  Rust 

Bulletin  No.  263  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  edited  by  J.  B.  Martin, 
contains  the  history  of  the  work  that  has 
gone  on  in  this  department  since  1909.  The 
bulletin  is  well  illustrated  and  contains  a 
lot  of  valuable  information  to  market  gar- 
deners. 


spring  Millinery  Ideas 
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Toque  showing  elongated  line. 


Two  attractive  models  which  are  along  accepted  lines. 
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Lingerie  gown  of  embroidered  crepe,  showing 
how  the  new  drapery  effects  are  managed. 
Girdle  and  sash  are  of  velvet,  which  may 
be  either  black  or  colored. 


OUR     PATTERN     DEPARTMENT 


Note. — An  immense  number  of  orders  for  Farmer's  Magazine  patterns 
arrive  at  the  office  daily.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  many  who  forget 
to  sign  their  names,  many  who  forget  the  money,  many  who  neglect  to  state 
the  size  of  the  patterns  required  and  many  who  send  their  orders  to  our 
Branch  offices  instead  of  to  the  Central  office  at  Toronto.  Ladies  ordering 
patterns  of  Farmer's  Magazine  so  as  to  avoid  error  and  delay  will  please 
observe  the  following  conditions: 

First,  address  your  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Second,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  state  clearly  what  you  want. 

Third,  enclose  the  money. 

Fourth,  sign   name   and   address  plainly. 

Comply  with  these  conditions  carefully  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  you 
do  not  get  your  patterns  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  your  letter. 


4091— liADIES'   ONE-PIECE    CORSET    COVER. 

— This  one-piece  corset  cover  is  especially  desir- 
able for  flouncing,  and  is  suitable  for  stout 
ladies.  Its  construction  is  quite  simple,  as  there 
is  no  seam  at  the  back  and  the  garment  closes 
at  the  front  through  a  box-plait.  The  pattern, 
4(1©1,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  48  inches  bust  mea- 
Bpre.  Medium  size  requires  1%  yards  of  17-inch 
flouncing,  1%  yards  of  edging,  1^4  yards  of 
beading,  and  3  yards  of  ribbon.  Price  of  pat- 
tern, 10  cents. 
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5879 — GIRliS'  DRESS.— This  dress  is  made  in 
one  piece.  It  is  made  with  short  sleeves  and  a 
small  turn-rlown  collar.  Serge,  cheviot  or  wash 
materials  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress.  The 
pattern,  5879,  is  cut  in  sizes  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  2%  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial, with  %  yard  of  18-lnch  all  over.  Price 
of  pattern,  10  cents. 

Sig.  4. 
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5809 


NO.  6809— I.ADIES'  DRESS.— This  attractive 
frock  is  one  of  the  simplest  models  to  carry  out. 
It  is  made  in  the  kimono  fashion,  with  the  clos- 
ing at  the  front.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  four 
gores.  Contrasting  material  is  used  as  trimming. 
Linen  or  serge  can  be  used  to  make  this  dress. 
The  pattern,  No.  5809,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44- 
inch  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  5% 
yards  of  36-inch  material,  with  1  yard  of  27-inch 
contrasting   goods.     Price   of   pattern,   10c. 


No.  5903— I.ADIES'  DRESS.— This  is  a  dainty 
model  for  development  in  serge,  mohair  or  linen. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  front  and  is  quite  simple 
to  develop.  It  has  a  three-piece  skirt  with  excel- 
lent lines  that  make  the  frock  very  distinguish- 
ed looking.  Plaiting  is  used  to  trim  the  dress, 
allowing  the  closing  Hues  from  the  neck  to  the 
hem  and  edging  the  turned-back  cuflfs.  The 
pattern.  No.  5903,  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  42-inch 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4%  yards 
of  36-inch  material,  with  2%  yards  of  plaiting. 
Price  of  pattern,  10c. 


Sig.  5. 
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5888 


No.    5995— I.ADIES'    SHIRT-WAIST.— This    is    a 

splendid  type  of  a  tailored  shirt-waist,  and  is 
just  the  thing  for  general  wear  with  the  coat 
suit.  It  is  made  with  or  without  the  box  plait, 
and  can  be  made  with  either  the  long  or  short 
sleeves  and  either  a  standing  or  rolling  collar 
can  be  used.  The  pattern,  No.  5995,  is  cut  in 
sizes  32  to  42-inch  bust  measure.  Medium  size 
will  require  3%  yards  of  27-inch  material.  Price 
of    pattern,   10c. 


No.   5888— I.ADIES'    THBEE-GOBED    SKIRT.— 

This  garment  is  cut  in  three  gores  and  closes 
at  the  left  side.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive models  of  the  season,  and  is  easy  to  de- 
velop. Serge  or  cheviot  can  be  used  to  make 
this  skirt.  The  pattern.  No.  5888,  is  cut  in  sizes 
22  to  30-inch  waist  measure.  Medium  size  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price  of 
pattern,    10c. 


WHAT    OUR    READERS    THINK 


Some    Sketches    from    Recent    Letters    to    the    Editor 


Likes  Drury's  Articles 

''We  find  the  magazine  very  interesting* 
and  instructive.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  article  written  by  E.  C.  Drury  on  ' '  Can- 
ada and  the  Empire.'  '  His  article  voiced 
the  opinions  of  thousands  of  men  in  Sas- 
katchewan to-day. 

''I  wish  the  magazine  every  success." 
Yours  very  truly, 

Robt.  R.  Johnson. 

Ronleau,  Sask. 


Assist  the  Grange 

''I  see  that  you  state  with  last  issue 
of  Farmer's  Magazine  that  the  Grange 
would  welcome  contributions  to  assist  the 
organizer  in  his  work  throughout  On- 
tario. Now  I  fully  agree  with  you  in  this. 
T  believe  in  an  organization  among  the 
farmers  that  is  not  fed  and  controlled  by 
the  Government,  one  where  the  farmers 
themselves  are  as  free  to  express  their 
real  needs  as  are  the  manufacturers  in  their 
self-supporting  organization,  the  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  Cannot  more  farmers 
contribute  ?  Are  there  no  retired  rich  farm- 
ers who  think  enough  of  the  independence 
of  farm  life  to  assist  in  so  worthy  a  move- 
ment? I  believe  we  have  the  right  man 
as  organizer  in  J.  J.  Morrison." 


Ontario  County. 


Yours  truly, 
M.  D.  A. 


Wants   Cheaper   Money 

''I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
stand  you  are  taking  for  cheaper  money 
for  the  farmers  when  land  could  be  had 
right  and  left  at  almost  your  own  prices, 
and  at  long  terms,  it  was  no  wonder  that 


farmers  concentrated  their  minds  on  wheat 
growing.  Those  days  are  gone.  The  coun- 
try is  getting  filled  with  half -section  men, 
who  were  imbued  with  the  idea  that  Can- 
ada was  chiefly  for  wheat  growing.  In 
many  cases  this  has  been  disappointing. 
Nothing  but  mixed  or  real  farming  can 
save  the  situation.  If  the  Government 
would  see  their  Avay  to  advancing  money 
at  a  cheap  rate  and  on  long  terms,  we 
could  buy  another  team  of  horses,  a  cow 
or  two,  breed  pigs,  raise  fowls,  and  engage 
in  general  farming,  thus  cultivating  the 
land  properly,  attending  to  fencing  and 
making  a  home  on  the  place.  As  it  is,  too 
many  are  taking  out  of  the  soil  all  they  can 
as  easily  as  possible,  hoping  to  sell  soon 
and  move  in  to  new  lands  to  repeat  the 
process.  Stick  to  your  point  and  you  will 
certainly  confer  a  benefit  on  the  farmers 
of  the  country." 

Yours  truly, 
J.   A.  Harrison. 
Fort    Qu  'Appelle,    Sask. 


Objects  to  Statement 

''I  have  enjoyed  your  articles,  but  in  the 
December  number  there  is  an  article  writ- 
ten by  F.  C.  Nunnick,  B.S.A.  on  page  36 
that  says  farmers  make  their  money  too 
easily.  Why  is  a  farmer  not  allowed  to 
make  his  money  as  he  likes?  If  this  gen- 
tleman w^ould  have  a  try,  he  would  soon 
see  that  there  was  no  easy  way  about  it. 
Why  do  you  never  publish  what  these 
B.S.A. 's  earn?  I  take  it  you  did  not 
note  what  this  man  said.  Give  the  farmer 
a  square  deal.  We  are  trodden  down 
enough  as  it  is." 

Yours  respectfully, 
W.  L.  S. 
Looma  Vista^  Alberta* 


Jolly  Youngsters  on  an  Ontario  Farm. 


MARCH    ON    THE    FARM 


By  Grasmere 


REPAIR  THE  IMPLEMENTS— In  a  score 
or  more  of  days,  every  farmer  in  Canada 
will  be  using  some  or  all  of  his  seed  imple- 
ments. This  usually  will  come  in  with  a 
rush  and  the  man  does  most  effective  work 
who  is  ready  to  pull  out  the  team  and  hitch 
to  the  implements  without  any  delay. 
Everyone  knows  the  perplexing  annoyance 
caused  by  finding  out  at  the  last  moment 
that  the  work  of  the  day  will  have  to  be 
changed  because  the  implements  that  he 
expected  to  use  need  repairing.  The  har- 
rows want  their  teeth  sharpened.  It  may 
be  that  the  cultivator  points  need  sharpen- 
ing. A  broken  whiffletree  or  tongue  needs 
replacing.  Many  bolts  need  to  be  tight- 
ened. A  little  paint  on  the  wood  and  iron 
work  of  the  machines  often  means  much  in 
the  life  of  the  machine.  Where  the  imple- 
ments lie  out  of  doors  all  winter,  a  good 
plan  will  be  to  thoroughly  oil  these  ma- 
chines   now.        This    will    prevent    further 
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rusting.  It  often  pays  the  farmer  to  have 
a  small  forge  and  anvil  in  his  workshop. 
Many  minor  repairs  can  thus  be  made  with 
out  a  trip  to  the  neighboring  town.  Imple- 
ment waste  keeps  many  farmers  poor. 

CARE  OF  THE  HARNESS— A  separate 
room  adjoining  the  stable  should  be  pro- 
vided for  all  harness.  It  is  customary  on 
many  good  farms  to  take  the  harness  into 
the  farm  office  or  into  the  kitchen,  and 
after  taking  it  apart  and  thoroughly  wash- 
ing with  castile  soap  and  warm  water,  to 
apply  a  good  harness  oil.  All  broken  straps 
should  be  replaced  and  sound  snaps  and 
buckles  fitted  ready  for  the  spring  rush. 
Pay  a  little  attention  to  the  collars.  A 
good  snug  fitting  clean  collar  means  much 
to  the  horse.  Sore  shoulders  are  generally 
an  evidence  of  careless  management  on  the 
part  of  the  teamster. 
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A  curiously   shaped   tree   in   Westeru    Ontario. 


SELECT  BIG  SEED  GRAIN— Why  not 
try  one  field  of  a  better  strain  of  grain  on 
your  farm  this  year?  You  will  be  surprised 
at  the  difference  there  is  in  varieties  and 
vitality.  Many  farmers  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  did  this  last  year  with  Mar- 
quis wheat,  and  they  now  have  enough  to 
practically  seed  their  whole  section.  The 
same  holds  true  in  flax  and  in  oats  and 
barley.  Professor  Zavitz  of  the  O.A.C., 
Guelph,  lays  great  stress  on  the  selection  of 
big  seed,  more  vigorous  strains,  and  to  the 
proper  time  of  sowing.  I  do  not  care  how 
poor  your  farm  may  be  if  the  man  will 
cultivate  that  field  honestly,  select  first- 
class  seed  and  sow  it  at  the  proper  time, 
he  will  receive  enough  more  yield  over  the 
usual  careless  way  of  seeding  to  pay  him 
interest  on  his  investment. 

GRASS  SEEDS— The  same  thing  regard- 
ing selection  holds  true  about  grass  seeds. 
Some  farmers  find  that  it  pays  them  to 
seed  down  their  whole  farm  each  year  to 
clover.  This  all  depends  on  the  rotation 
practiced.  In  other  cases  it  would  not  pay 
at  all.     Some  men  follow  a  two-year  rota- 


tion of  beans  and  wheat,  seeding  down  the 
wheat  to  clover,  which  is  ploughed  under 
just  before  planting  the  beans  the  follow- 
ing spring.  The  growers  of  potatoes  in 
Wentworth  County,  Ont.,  also  find  that  it 
pays  them  to  use  a  great  deal  of  clover. 
In  another  page  Professor  Zavitz 's  report 
on  alfalfa  seeding  will  be  found  of  interest. 
The  best  alfalfa  is  the  South  Western  On- 
tario grown  seed.  Many  a  man  has  had  a 
failure  of  alfalfa  because  he  sowed  a  tender 
variety.  Do  not  condemn  alfalfa  because 
you  fail.  Director  Grisdale,  of  Ottawa, 
advises  heavy  seeding  of  mixed  grasses  for 
Eastern  Ontario  and  places  similar  in  cli- 
mate. He  would  sow  as  high  as  twenty-five 
lbs.  of  seed,  using  timothy,  alsike,  alfalfa, 
white  clover  and  sometimes  other  grasses. 
The  reasons  he  gives  are,  that  the  thicker 
the  seeding  the  more  likelihood  there  is  for 
a  good  stand  and  the  better  the  quality  of 
the  hay.  Being  thick  it  enables  cutting  to 
be  done  a  week  or  so  earlier  than  usual. 
Red  cJover  is  also  one  of  the  best  crops 
for  Central  Alberta,  as  is  alfalfa.  Timothy 
and  Brome  grasses  are  grown  on  many 
parts  of  the  prairies  with  success,  and 
when  saved  right  make  splendid  feed. 

CARING  FOR  THE  EARLY  LAMBS— A 

great  many  farmers  flocks  will  drop  their 
lambs  this  month.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
sheep  pens  so  situated  that  they  can  have 
abundance  of  sunlight  for  a  young  lamb 
will  be  much  better  in  the  sun.  Also  pro- 
vide a  small  run  for  them  where  they  can 
eat  some  chopped  oats  and  bran  and  will 
not  be  robbed  by  the  sheep.  Select  a  warm 
day  for  using  a  little  sheep  dip  on  the  old 
sheep,  as  the  ticks  will  eat  up  a  lot  of  flesh 
from  the  lambs.  Ear-mark  the  pure-breds 
so  that  no  mistake  will  be  made  later  on. 
Keep  only  the  best  specimens  for  breeding 
purposes. 

THE  POULTRY.— Care  should  be  taken 
this  month  to  have  the  poultry  houses 
cleaned.  Use  plenty  of  white- wash  and 
coal  oil.  All  nests  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  are  easy  to  get  at  and  free  from 
dirt.  The  mating  pens  should  be  arranged 
this  month. 

THE  GARDEN— Top  dress  the  garden 
with  manure.  Gather  all  decayed  wood 
and  rubbish  for  burning.  Have  your  plan 
of  planting  made  out  and  your  seeds  pur- 
chased. Study  the  catalogues  of  reliable 
seedsmen. 

ORCHARD  WORK— This  is  the  month 
of  the  dormant  spray.  Go  over  the  trees 
thoroughly  on  the  look-out  for  Oyster-Shell 
and  San  Jose  scale.    Use  either  Bordeaux 
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mixture  of  lime  sulpliur  on  all  trees.  Be 
careful  not  to  have  it  too  strong  for  the 
cherry  trees,  as  the  buds  cannot  stand  this 
solution  of  lime  sulphur.  Scrape  the  rough 
bark  from  the  old  trees  if  you  have  time, 
but  if  you  have  not  a  few  sprayings  will  do 
much.  *  Farmers  will  find  this  month  one 
of  their  best  months  for  pruning.  To  get 
fruit  you  will  have  to  prune  severely. 
Where  large  limbs  are  cut  off  paint  them 
with  white-lead  or  tar. 

NAME  YOUR  FARM— Have  you  yet 
named  that  farm  of  yours.  If  you  have 
much  love  for  your  place  it  is  worthy  of  a 
name.  If  you  don't  like  it,  for  business 
reasons  name  it.  It  will  sell  better.  No  man 
who  hates  farming  should  be  on  the  farm, 
but  nine  times  out  of  ten  a  man  who  hates 
farming  and  has  not  prepared  himself  for 
anything  else  will  be  no  good  in  any  other 
employment. 

The  Holstein  Breeders'  Association  re- 
ported in  the  last  annual  meeting  that 
about  thirty  registrations  of  farm  names 
had  been  made  by  their  secretary  during 
the  past  year. 

DAIRYING. — Dairying  is  the  one  busi- 
ness on  the  farm  that  will  turn  many  of 
the  rough  fields  to  profitable  account.  The 
cities  are  clamoring  for  good  milk,  butter 
and  cheese.  The  Pacific  Coast  and  even 
Toronto  in  the  East  are  importing  New 
Zealand  butter.  To  the  farmer  who  wants 
.to  do  things  there  is  no  better  opportunity 
than  at  the  present  time,  Start  cow  test- 
ing this  spring.  Write  the  Government 
for  particulars.  It  costs  you  nothing.  It 
weeds  out  your  poor  cows. 

Keep  the  stables  clean,  have  the  milk 
house  tidy,  clean,  and  free  from  pollution 
from  the  yards.  If  you  are  a  patron  .of  a 
cheese  factory  encourage  the  maker  to 
better  efforts.  Lend  your  influence  towards 
the  building  of  a  better  factory.  Accept 
all  criticism  in  the  spirit  of  progress.  The 
town  of  Brockville,  says  Senator  Derby- 
shire, paid  out  three  million  dollars  last 
year  to  the  farmers  for  milk.  That  means 
better  farm  life  and  prosperous  communi- 
ties. There  is  a  report  that  comes  from 
Norway  that  there  is  a  milking  machine 
that  milks  direct  into  the  pails  without  the 
use  of  tubes.  When  this  is  successful  here, 
and  electric  power  is  on  every  concession, 
the  big  drudgery  of  dairying  is  over. 

RAISE  PURE-BREDS— Out  of  the  three 
million  cattle  in  Canada  about  50,000  are 
pure-bred.  Why  not  start  a  herd  of  pure- 
breds  yourself  this  spring?  Buy  a  couple 
of  animals  of  th^  breeds  you  prefer  and 


Tbe  Championship  Ayrshire  cow  at  the  Ottawa 
Live   Stock   show. 


gradually  work  up.  Nothing  interests  a 
farmer  more  than  good  live  stock.  Nothing 
holds  the  boy  better  than  hogs,  sheep,  cat- 
tle or  horses.  Select  the  breeds  you  like 
best.  Of  course,  one's  likes  often  change 
and  one  has  to  be  guided  often  by  the  na- 
ture  of   one's   farm. 

THE  BOY  ON  THE  FARM.-Have  you  a 
son  or  a  boy  on  your  place  who  is  farming 
with  you  or  are  you  yourself  only  a  boy 
on  the  farm?  Read  the  article  in  this 
issue  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  things  that  has  yet  appeared  in 
Farmer's  Magazine.  There  is  no  better  life 
for  the  boy  than  in  the  open  fields.  He 
loves  out-of-door  life  and  finds  intense 
amusement  in  everything  he  does.  Study  to 
keep  up  this  enthusiasm  in  the  everyday 
duties.  Don't  let  your  boy  or  yourself  be- 
come  a  drudge. 

HOUSECLEANING.— To  the  woman  on 
the  farm  the  question  of  housecleaning  is 
near  at  hand.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  do 
the  work.  There  is  too  much  cold  weather 
and  risk  to  run  to  yourself  and  to  your 
family.  Have  you  considered  the  vacuum 
cleaner  or  the  little  gasoline  engine  to  aid 
you  in  your  wash  days?  Have  you  a  dumb- 
waiter in  your  house?  Have  you  planned 
out  the  installation  of  a  water  system  in 
the  home?  There  are  many  conveniences 
that  should  be  in  every  farmhouse  and  there 
would  be  if  a  little  planning  and  energy 
crept  into  your  heads  during  the  long  days 
of  windy  March.  Remember  that  many 
people  are  saying  that  farmers  treat  their 
hogs  and  cattle  better  than  they  do  their 
wives.  It  is,  as  the  boy  says,  "now  up  to" 
the  farmer  to  dignify  the  profession  and 
his  home.    A  bunch  of  agricultural  editors 
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A    single   stock    of    kale   grown    in    Edmonton. 


were  recently  discussing  the  reason  for  the 
boys  leaving  the  farm  and  for  the  low  tone 
of  many  communities.  One  editor  said 
that  the  school  system  was  wrong  as  it 
continually  holds  up  the  profession  as  ideal. 
Another  held  that  the  main  reason  for  the 
situation  was  that  the  mothers  had  not 
high  enough  ideals  and  tolerated  too  much 
carlessness  in  the  home.  Still  another 
blamed  it  on  the  women,  who  wanted  to 
get  into  the  city  where  house  conditions 
were  better  and  where  their  husbands  were 
on  salary.  Now  what  is  the  trouble?  Is 
it  the  women  or  is  it  the  men,  or  is  it  the 
conditions? 

THE  BEEF  CATTLE.— All  cattle  for 
beef  should  be  ready  for  sale  now.  The  man 
who  has  his  cattle  ready  seldom  misses  a 
good  market.  The  practice  of  feeding  to 
the  middle  of  June  and  leaving  all  the  fin- 
ishing period  to  the  last  is  a  poor  policy. 
Prices  for  hogs  and  cattle  are  likely  to 
bo  fairly  good.  The  United  States  is  short, 
says  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  on  all  live  stock 
over  last  year's.     Consumption  is  increas- 


ing so  fast  in  Canada  that  prices  for  all 
live  stock  will  likely  continue  at  a  high 
level.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your 
stockers  this  spring?  Mexican  troubles  are 
spoiling  much  of  the  United  States'  source 
of  supply.  Alberta  is  going  in  to  mixed 
farming.  There  is  no  better  place  in  Can- 
ada for  this  work.  The  registrations  for 
hogs  showed  a  most  marked  increase  from 
that  province.  Hon.  Duncan  Marshall  is 
pushing  the  milking  shorthorn  and  this  cow 
is  being  called  for  from  many  quarters.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  last  annual 
Shorthorn  meeting  in  Toronto  that  breed- 
ers are  realizing  the  need  for  action  and 
are  going  to  have  a  record  of  performance. 

PLAN  FOR   SOILING   CROPS.  —  The 

cheapest  way  to  raise  hogs  and  cattle  on 
the  big  farms  is  to  have  soiling  crops.  Plant 
several  good  big  crops  of  corn,  rape,  clover, 
or  other  crops.  Too  many  farmers  are  try- 
ing to  do  too  much  with  the  help  they  have. 
]t  would  pay  the  farmer  to  cultivate  less 
and  carry  more  live  stock.  It  may  be  that 
a  good  machine  should  be  purchased  this 
year  where  one  man  can  accomplish  more 
in  a  day's  work.  Director  Grisdale  at  the 
Dairymen's   convention  said  that  the  man 


A  drinking  fountain  erected  by  one  of  the 
Granges  in  Massachusetts.  This  farmer's  or- 
ganization, on  the  other  side,  is  doing  good 
work. 
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Mr.  Lang's  farm  house  on  Sea  Island,  B.C. 
An  option  on  his  100  acre  farm  for  $1,500 
an  acre  was  recently  taken  by  a  Dock  Im- 
provement Company. 

who  cultivated  corn  with  a  single  row  cul- 
tivator, or  a  cultivator  that  did  only  the 
parts  of  two  rows  was  losing  time.  A  corn 
cultivator  should  do  two  rows  completely. 
These  cultivators  are  made  in  Canada.  Send 
for  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  implement 
dealers  so  as  to  know  just  what  you  can 
get  to  supply  your  need. 

IMPORTING  OF  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

The  regulations  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  vegetation  of  various  kinds  into 
Canada  and  the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
laws  under  which  they  have  been  passed 
have  been  collected  in  a  convenient  form 
and  published  as  a  bulletin  with  explana- 
tory notes  by  the  Dominion  Entomologist, 
Dr.  C.  Gordon  Hewitt.  This  bulletin,  en- 
titled, **  Legislation  in  Canada  to  prevent 


the  introduction  and  spread  of  insects,  pests 
and  diseases  destructive  to  vegetation  with 
regulations  regarding  the  importation  of 
vegetation  into  Canada,"  is  published  as 
Bulletin  No.  11,  second  series,  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm  Branch  of  the  Dominion 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  also  forms 
Entomological  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Entomology.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  Publication 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ot- 
tawa. The  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  of  the  govern- 
ments of  those  provinces  possessing  such 
legislation,  namely,  British  Columbia,  Nova 
Scotia,  Ontario  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
are  given.  A  full  explanation  is  given  of 
the  regulations  which  must  be  observed  by 
persons  importing  nursery  stock,  which 
comprises  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines,  etc., 
into  Canada  and  into  the  provinces  men- 
tioned. 


Making    Friends. 


MARCH 


Herald  of  Spring  am  I ! 
Blowing  a  wind  trumpet  I  come ! 
My  blast  is  strong  and  keen, 
As  o'er  the  meadows  sheen 
I  rush  a  roaring  lionl 

Ally  of  Boreas  and  Blue  I 
Howling  a  storm  diapason! 
Yet  whispers  of  peace  from  below, 
Hepatica  s  triumph  o'er  snow, 
Bear  we  outwards  a  lamb! 

—E.  J.  M.  Hitchcock. 


The  Farmer  is  Known  by  the  Company  He  Keeps 


In  this  age  of  science  and 
progress,  the  man  who  lags  be- 
hind in  the  knowledge  of  the 
best  the  world  can  give,  is  as 
much  a  'hum-drum'  as  was  the 
illiterate  settler  of  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

You  read  about  the  appalling 
ignorance  of  some  backwoods 
specimen  of  humanity,  and  you 
inwardly  pity  a  person  in  such 
an  environment. 

Just  as  much  to  be  pitied  is 
the  farmer  who  does  not  have 
his  tables  laden  with  the  best 
literature  that  the  times  affords. 
He  owes  it  not  only  to  himself 
but  to  his  wife  and  to  his  grow- 
ing family. 

A  magazine  that  places  agri- 
cultural operations  on  its 
proper  place  in  the  world's  in- 
dustries ;  that  teaches  the  young 
persons,  who  raise  grain,  fatten 
animals,  produce  celery  or 
prune  trees,  to  respect  and  dig- 


Good    silo   and   barns   at   Unadilla  farm. 


nify  their  calling,  is  no  uncertain  voice 
to  listen  to  beside  the  good  old  farm  fire- 
side. 

Such  is  Farmer's  Magazine,  in  its  aims 
and  endeavors.  Its  well  printed  pages,  its 
bright  and  pleasing  illustrations,  its 
charming  short  stories,  as  well  as  its 
snappy  editorials,  are  of  great  interest  to 
farmers  in  Nova  Scotia  as  in  British  Col- 
umbia and  over  the  whole  expanse  of 
country  that  lies  between.  Be  sure  your 
home  has  it  upon  the  library  table. 

You  will  be  judged  by  your  fellows  by 
what  you  read  and  know.  Show  this  copy 
to  your  neighbor  and  he,  too,  will  appre- 
ciate your  interest  when  he  sees  the 
magazine. 


FARMER'S     MAGAZINE 

143-149  University  Ave. 
TORONTO 

20  Cents  a  Copy  $2  per  Year 


Driving   in   an   apple  orchard  at 
Newcastle. 
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HINTS    FOR    FARM    BUYERS 


■\XrE  all  buy  manufactured  goods,  and  wisdom  demands  that  we  read  the  cata- 
""  logs  issued  by  the  manufacturers.  Reputable  firms  live  up  to  w^hat  they 
claim  in  their  catalogs.  This  department  gives  a  review  of  the  recent  cata- 
logs  issued  by  the   firms  who  are  manufacturing  up-to-date  goods  for  the  farm. 


11 


The  introduction  of  tbe  silo  has  in  a  very  large 
degree  revolutionized  feeding  methods  as  applied  to 
almost  all  classes  of  live  stock.  It  has  meant  the 
extension  of  summer  conditions  into  the  winter 
months.  A  glance  through  "Modern  Silage  Methods," 
a  volume  recently  published  by  the  Silver  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  will  demonstrate jto 
the  non-believer  that  the  introduction  of  the  silo  "is 
based  on  sound  economic  principles.  In  this  book 
will  be  found  many  facts  and  figures  which  show 
the  relative  feeding  value  of  ensilage  as  compared 
with  the  corn  crop  fed  in  any  other  way.  It  will 
further  show  that  corn  is  not  the  only  crop  from 
which  excellent  ensilage  may  be  made. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  experiments  that  have 
been  conducted  at  the  various  stations  in  feeding  all 
classes  of  live  stock  is  given  in  the  volume  referred 
to  and  in  addition  an  illustrated  description  of  the 
various  types  of  silos  that  are  being  placed  on  the 
farms  of  the  corn  belt.  The  compilation  is  given 
showing  the  amount  of  material  required  to  construct 
the  various  types  of  silos,  thereby  making  the  book 
well  worthy  the  perusual  of  those  who  are  contem- 
plating the  adoption  of  this  method  of  feeding  live 
stock.  This  volume  will  be  of  special  helpfulness  to 
those  who  are  now  feeding  ensilage,  because  the 
compounding  of  rations  is  taken  up  in  great  detail 
and  such  combination  of  feeds  as  are  recommended 
may  be  used  with  safety,  because  they  are  based  ©n 
the  results  of  scientifically  conducted  experiments. 

The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Toronto,  are  sending  out 
their  handsome  1913  catalogue,  which  illustrates  the 
Massey-Harris  line  of  farm  machinery.  This  line 
includes  almost  everything  which  the  farmer  needs. 
A  card  sent  to  the  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Toronto,  will 
l)ring   a   copy   to  you. 

A  copy  of  the  1913  catalogue  of  the  Cyphers  In- 
cubator Co.,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  entitled.  Profitable  Poul- 
try and  Egg  Production,  has  been  received.  It  is 
a  2^5-page  book,  highly  illustrated,  and  deals  fully 
with  incubators,  brooders,  poultry  food  and  poul- 
try supplies.  This  book,  which  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing, should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer.  It 
contains  a  fund  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
poultry  raising,  which  will  mean  many  dollars  for 
the   farmer, 

Owners  of  orchards  have  for  some  years  needed 
no  argument  to  convince  them  of  the  profit  and 
importance  of  spraying  fruit  trees,  and  in  this  time 
spraying  has  become  practically  universal  among 
orchardists.  General  farmers,  truck  growers  and 
gardeners,  however,  have  not  as  yet  reached  this 
stage,  although  the  vogue  of  spraying  among  them 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  fa^t,  it  is  just  as  import- 
ant and  just  as  profitable  to  spray  the  potato  field, 
the  garden  and  many  other  kinds  of  crops,  for 
that  matter,  as  it  is  to  spray  apples.  Instances 
are    many    where    from    $15    to    $30    net    increase    in 


the  profits  per  acre  have  resulted  from  spraying 
tomatoes.  Potatoes  seem  to  respond  even  more 
liberally.  Not  only  is  the  yield  larger,  but  the 
individual  members  of  the  crop  are  bigger  and  of 
finer  quality.  It  is  all  important,  however,  that 
the  spraying  be  done  with  the  proper  materials. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  solutions,  but  to  the 
machinery  by  which  they  are  applied.  In  fact, 
this  latter  is  equally  as  important  as  the  former. 
For  a  good  spray  poorly  applied  is  worth  little, 
even  less  than  a  poor  spray  properly  applied.  One 
of  the  largest  and  most  complete  lines  of  spraying 
machinery  now  on  the  market  is  that  manufactured 
by  the  Bateman-Wilkinson  Company,  Limited,  of 
Toronto.  This  is  the  well  known  "IRON  AGE"  line, 
and  is  deservedly  popular.  It  includes  every  variety 
of  spraying  apparatus,  from  the  small  hand  and 
knapsack  sprayer  to  the  big  traction  power  unit 
for  large  orchards.  Bucket,  barrel,  hand  and  power 
appliances  are  found,  and  all  possess  the  high 
quality  of  the  "IRON  AGE"  line.  Men  who  do 
spraying  should  write  for  the  illustrated  booklet  on 
spraying  machinery,  issued  by  the  Bateman- 
Wilkinson  Company,  480  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto. 
It  is  well  worth  reading,  and  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company,  95  LaSalle  Ave.. 
Chicago,  have  forwarded  copies  of  their  catalogues 
in  connection  with  their  horse  clipping  and  sheep 
shearing,  machines.  The  former  shows  very  con- 
clusively the  advantages  of  horse  clipping,  the  argu- 
ments given  in  its  favor  are  those  of  leading 
veterinary  surgeons.  These  catalogues  fully  describe 
the  different  clipping  machines.  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  every  farmer  to  have  one  of  these 
catalogues   in   his   home.     They   are  free. 

"Artificial  Rearing  of  Poultry"  is  the  title  of  a 
booklet  being  sent  out  by  Gunn.  Langlois  &  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Montreal,  showing  the  profitable 
revenue  (derived  from  poultry  raising.  It  contains 
complete  instructions  as  to  the  best  method  of 
handling  poultry  from  the  time  they  come  from  the 
incubators    till   they    are    ready    for    the   market. 

A  most  attractive  catalogue  has  been  received  from 
R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  describing  the 
use  of  paints,  and  shov.ing  a  full  line  of  paints  and 
stains  manufactured  by  this  company.  The  calen- 
(iar  is  high-class  in  every  particular,  and  will  add 
to   the   attractiveness   of  the  farm   home. 

Lamontagne,  Limited.  Notre  Dame  St.  West. 
Montreal.  Canada's  leading  manufacturers  of  har- 
ness and  leather  goods,  have  their  1913  catalogue 
ready  for  mailing.  It  gives  a  complete  list,  with 
prices,  of  their  different  lines  of  harness.  A  card 
sent  to  the  manufacturer  will  bring  this  catalogue 
to  you.  They  are  prepared  to  fill  all  mail  orders 
promptly   and   satisfactorily. 
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mbbrschaum 

an  absolutely  pure 
cut  plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

A  blend  of  choicest  Virginia  and 
Carolina  tobaccos — the  natural  leaf, 
unfliavored  — sweet,  cool,  mellow,  sa- 
tisfying. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


i 
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tlEAlWMONEY 


What  Will  You  Take 
For  Your  Health -^ Man? 

'yHINK,  MAN,  of  your  health 

-*-   —and  cash  in  your  pocket— before 

buying-  another  pair  of  shoes.    Write 

me  a  postal.  Get  my  FREE  book  on  "The 

Sole  of  Steel."    Learn  how  one  pair  will 

outlast  3  to  6  pairs  of  best  all   lenther 

shoes— how  I  sell  them  direct  to  wearers 

by  millions  all  over  the  world,  because  of 

u  u  miTuoTciu*^®''"  *^^°'^"™-^''  ("orafort  and  health  pro- 

M. M.RUTHSTEINtection.    Book  shows  all  styles  and  sizes. 

The  Steel         for  men  and  boys— made  from  6  to  16  in. 

SboeMan"high,  to  suit  all  work,  or  outdoor  sport. 

SaVES  HEJiLTH'^SJ^VES  $5  TO  $20 


No  colds,  no  wet  feet,  no  rhenmat 
no  bunions,  no  callouses,  no  broken. 
Keep  feet  powder  dry,  comfort- 
able and  healthy  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Save  doctor's  bills  and 
keep  well  and  comfortable.  No  re- 
pairs necessary  either. 

I  Promise  You  S^^te^^MiSl 

rests  your  foot  naturally  and  comfortably, 
always  holding  its  shape — never  a  "run- 
down" heel,  broken  arch,  warped  sole, 
worn  to°,  twist 'li  upners,  or  fioles  and 
leaks.  For  Free  Book  address  your  postal  to 


Dept.  154,  Toronto,  Can. 


sm,  no  corns, 
down   arches. 


10  Days 

FREE 

Try-On 


EXTRAORDINARY 
OPPORTUNITY 

Landscape  Gardening 


Having  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Roderick  Cameron,  formerly  Superin- 
tendent of  Queen  Victoria  Park,  and 
latterly  Superintendent  of  Parks  of  the 
City  of  Toronto,  the  Auburn  Nurser- 
ies are  in  a  position  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  highest  class  patronage.  If  you 
desire  the  opportunity  of  having  the 
wide  experience  and  ability  of  Mr. 
Cameron  applied  to  your  Landscape 
Gardening,  it  is  necessary  that  you 

MAKE  ENGAGEaiENTS  NOW. 

WRITE  US  BEFORE  OUR  ENGAGE- 
MENT LIST  CLOSES  AND  SECURE 
EXPERT    SERVICE. 


AUBURN  NURSERIES  LTD, 


SIMCOE 


Head  Office 

QUEENSTON 


OAKVILLE 


YOU   CAN 


become  a  first-class  Ad.  Writer  in  three  months  by  study 

ing  our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time, 

The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 

«end  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223  MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


DOOMED!   DOOMED!   DOOMED!    ^  ^iS^^^^mJstry'^^ 

Rats  can  be   exterminated,   put  right  out  of  existence— forcTer.     Extermino   will  do  it— 
is  doing  it.     Extermino  is  the  most  effective  agency  in  the  world  for  the  destruction  of 
rats,— no  odor,   no  scheduled  poison.     Health   officers  and  prominent  farmers  testify   re- 
garding its  effectiveness.     Equally  desti-uctive  for  mice,   moles,   cockroaches,  etc. 
SAMPLE    TIN    MAILED    FREE    FOR    25    CENTS. 
INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  PROPRIETORS. 

The    "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  Post  Office  Box  774 MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Salary? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in 
Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If 
you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.     The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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The  Men 
who  make  Big  Ben 

UT  at  La   Salle,  Illi-     standard    they    have 


Onois,     the     Westclox 
people  design    alarm 
clocks  and  they  design 
them  well. 

They  take  the  noisy,  un- 
shapely affair  of  our  boyhood 
days  and  transform  it  into  a 
thing  of  merit  and  beauty. 

They  give  it  their  skill, 
their  knowledge  and  their 
taste  and  when  it  reaches  the 


set  for 
themselves,  they  give  it  a  name 
and  call  it  Big  Ben. 

And  they've  faith  enough  in  his 
worth  to  back  him  with  a  guarantee 
that's  stronger  than  any  gilt-edged 
bond.  That  guarantee  is  advertising. 
It's  the  highest  quality-insurance  that 
any  one  can  buy. 

Within  two  and  a  half  years  of  his  intro- 
duction, Big  Ben  has  been  adopted  by 
6,000  Canadian  dealers.  His  price  is  $3.00 
anywhere.  If  you  can't  find  him  at  your 
dealer's,  a  money  order  sent  to  Westclox^  La 
Salle y  Illinois^  will  bring  him  duty  prepaid. 


$3.00 

At  Canadian  Dealers. 


Readinsr  advertisemeDts  is  profitable  to  you. 
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The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS  UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at  all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 

Bank  Buildings — Princes  St. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


Take  a  Handful  of  "St. 
Lawrence"  Sugar  Out  To 
The  Store  Door 

— out  where  the  light  can  fall  on  it — and 
see  the  brilliant,  diamond-like  sparkle,  the 
pure  white  color  of  every  grain. 

That's   the   way   to   test   any   sugar — 
that's   the   way  we  hope   you   will  test 


Coi11Dar6  it  ^^^^  ^^^  other  sugar — compare  its  pure  white  sparkle — 
^  its  even  grain — its  matchless  sweetness. 

Better  still,  get  a  20  pound  or  100  pound  bag  at  your  grocer's  and  test 
"St.  Lawrence  Sugar"  in  your  home. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED,         -         MONTREAL 

67A 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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P.  A.  puts  joy 


•• 


in  Jimmy  pipes 


f 


That* s  because  it  can't  bite— Pxxnco.  Albert  gives  you  the  rare 
privilege  of  smoking  all  you  want  without  a  tongue  sting 

Let  that  put  a  dent  in  you—\\\Q  man  who  loves  his  pipe  and 
suffers  from  jf/re-brand  tobaccos ;  and  you,  who  gave  up  a 
pipe  because  it  would  not  fit  your  taste. 

Get  this,  men,  as  it's  handed  out,  fair  and  square:  P.  A.  is 
the  one  tobacco  that's  got  everything  any  man  who  knows 
the  delight  of  a  pipe  ever  dreamed  of.  It  can't  bite,  because 
the  bite's  removed  by  a  patented  process.  That's  why 
millions  of  men  fondly  call  P.  A.  the  *'joy  smoke."  No 
other  tobacco  can  be  like  Prince  Albert ! 


P.  A.  in  the 
tidy  red 
2-oz.  tin 


Nnce 
Albert 

the  inter ' national  joy  smoke 

Tastes  more-ish  every  time  you  finish 
a  jimmy  pipe  load — just  kind  of  lingers 
with  you,  and  first  thing  you  do  next 
is  to  fire  up,  again  ! 

Prince  Albert  tastes  so  good,  and 
smells  so  good,  and  it's  so  fresh  and 
friendly-like,  you  juot  wonder  how 
you  ever  did  put  in  hours  of  misery 
v/ith  the  old //re- brands  ! 

Millions  of  men  know  the  joys  of 
Prince  Albert  in  a  cigarette  and  in  a 
pipe.  You  never  smoked  a  more  d  - 
licious  cigare:te  in  your  life.  Ro  Is 
easy  because  it's  fresh  and  it's  crim;> 
cut.  Puts  the  Indian  sign  on  the  old- 
fashioned  fl^wsZ-brands  and/Zz-e-brands! 

Most  Canadian  dealers  now  sell 
Prince  Albert  in  the  tidy  2-oz. 
red  tin.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  it,  tell  him  to  order  front 
his  jobber.  Leading  Canadian 
jobbers  are  now  supplied. 

R.  J.   REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    CC 

Winstoa-Salem,  N.  C  ,  U.  S.  A. 

Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 

"It's  all  right" 


SAVE    THE    WRAPPERS 


Positively  The  Largest  Sale  In  Canada 


DYOLA 


[ON[DYE^°^ALlKINDS°^G°°°s] 

It's  the  CLEANEST,  SIMPLEST,  and  BEST  HOME 
DYE,  one  can  buy—Why  you  don't  even  have  to 
know  what  KIND  of  Cloth  your  Goods  are  made 
of.--So  Mista'.ces  are  Impossible, 

Send  far  Free  Co!or  Card,  Story   Booklet,  and 
Boo!:'.et  giving  results  of  Dycins  over  other  colors. 
The  J0HNS0N-RICHAR030N  CO.,  Limited, 
Montreal,  Canada. 


THE  HERBERT 
RED  RASPBERRY 

is  the  most  productive  of  beautiful,  large, 
luscious  fruit  of  any  variety  in  existence. 
A  dozen  plants  properly  cared  for  will 
supply  a  family  with  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful berries..  Price  of  plants,  $1.00  per 
doz.  by  mail,  post  paid  for  GENUINE 
TRUE-TO-NAME  HERBERTS,  grown  di- 
rect from  the  Originator's  stock. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON 
ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN 
NURSERY  STOCK.  OUR 
LOW  PRICES  WILL  SUR-  *' 
PRISE  YOU,  AND  THU 
HIGH  QUALITY  OF  OUR 
STOCK  WILL  DELIGHT 
YOU. 

THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES 

WOODROFFE,  ONT. 
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WHAT 


ARE   0-U-Ti"I-ffS'  HANDBOOKS? 

They  are  a  series  of  two  hundred  volumes  cover- 
ing all  the  phases  of  outdoor  life.  "From  bee- 
keeping to  big  game  shooting"  indicates  the  scope. 

The  series  is  based  on  the  plan  of  one  subject  to  a 
book  and  each  book  complete.  The  authors  are 
experts.  Every  book  is  specially  prepared  for  this 
series. 

While  ©UT'ING  Handbooks  are  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
connected.     Among  thetitles  are  the  following. 


THE  AIREDALE— Williams  Haynes.  Origin  and  de- 
velopment of  breed.  Selection,  breeding,  train- 
ing, curing  diseases. 

APPLE  GROWING— M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes  kinds 
to  raise.  Location  of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.     Plain  and  practical  advice. 

BACKWOODS  SURGERY  AND  MEDICINE— 
Dr.  C.  S.  Moody.  For  use  when  out  of  reach 
of  doctors. 

CAMP  COaKERY— Horace  Kephart.  Selection  of 
provisions  and  utensils.  Food  values.  Prepa- 
ration game,  fish,  beverages,  desserts,  etc. 

CAMPS  AND  CABINS— Oh ver  Kemp.  How  to 
make  shelters  ranging  from  brush  lean-tos  to 
log  cabins.     Working  diagrams. 

EXERCISE  AND  HEALTH— Dr.  Woods  Hutchin- 
son. Rational,  all-round  living.  What  to  do  and 
what  not  to  do.    Unusually  interesting  reading. 

FISHING  KITS  AND  EQUIPMENTS— S.  G.  Camp. 
A  complete  guide  to  the  fresh  water  angler  on 
selections  and  purchases. 

THE  FINE  ART  OF  FISHING— S.  G.  Camp.  In- 
eludes  detailed  instructions  in  various  forms  of 
trout  and  bass  fishing. 

THE  HORSE,  His  Breeding,  Care  and  Use-David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially  de- 
signed for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— H.  W.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  receives 
special  attention.  Camping  and  cruising  sug- 
gestions. 


MAKING  AND  KEEPING  SOIL— David  Buffum. 
Commonsense  scientific  methods  of  maintaining 
and  improving  the  fertility  of  soil. 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE  AMATEUR  -  Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short  treatise  on  simpler  meth- 
ods of  finding  position  at  sea. 

OUTDOOR  SIGNALLING  — Elbert  Wells.  Pro- 
nounced the  simplest  and  most  effective  system 
of  signals  in  existence  for  amateurs. 

PRACTICAL  POULTRY  KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando. 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for  raising 
poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY-A.  S. 
Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Meditteraneans,  Orpingtons,  etc. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE  SHOOTING-Charles  Askins. 
Relative  merits  of  different  guns.  Target  prac- 
tice, snap  shooting,  wing  shooting. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS  -  Williams 
Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  diseases,  ken- 
neling, training,  etc. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS— Horace  Kephart.  Shot- 
guns  and  rifles.  Range,  trajectory,  killing  power, 
mechanism,  various  loads,  boring,  testing. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner.  In- 
terpreting  foot  prints  wild  animals  and  birds. 
Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles  Askins. 
Only  modern  manual  in  existence  dealing  with 
shotgun  shooting. 

THE  YACHTSMAN'S  HANDBOOK— Commander 
C.  S.  Stanworth^  U.  S.  N.  and  others.  Sailboats 
and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  handling  lines  and 
sails,  soundings,  etiqette. 


Bound  in  green  cloth,  flexible  cover.  Size  4^% 
X  7^  inches.  Fixed  price  seventy  cents  per  vol- 
ume, postage  five  cents.  A  booklet  giving  detailed 
description    will    be    mailed    free. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO. 

143     University     Avenue,     TORONTOr 
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Waltham  Watches  On  Credit 

Your  Mono  a  ram  Engraved  Free 

Jmii  wn  /ffi^  -«JiSL_ 


-^^Sr—mm frnl 


MONEY 
OWN 

Sij^  50  M^^^g^^^»  Name  or  Initial  Free.     Latest  and  most 
I^L  ■  W  w  artistic  designed  cases.     All  sizes  for  either  ladies  or  gentlemen. 


SeiiionSOfiaqsTTiatNOS 

3 


lesignea  cases.    /\u  sizes  ror  eitner  laaies  or  gei 

Sent  absolutely  without  cost  on  approval,  even  before  you  pay  one  cent  down. 
Fitted  with  world's  standard  Waltham  movements  or  other  standard  makes. 

READ  THIS  OFFER  WITHOUT  PARALLEL 


You  Deposit  Nothing  ^x'S-YfenSll 

or  monogram  you  want.  I  will  ship  the  complete  watch 
with  your  choice  of  any  Waltham  movement  in  guar- 
anteed gold  case  with  design  you  select.  1  will  take  all 
the  risk  of  it  pleasing  you— prepay  all  charges.  You  risk 
absolutely  nothing — you  pay  nothing — not  a  cent  un- 
l  ess  you  want  this  exceptional  bargain  after  examination. 
^0  Dave  Trial  Here  is  the  test  that  tells.  30  full 
2H  !t?y4  days  to  carry  this  superb  Waltham 

timekeeper  in  your  pocket — to  decide  for  yourself  if  you 
want  to  keep  it.  All  at  my  expense.  Compare  it  with  any 
watch  made — regardless  of  kind  or  price.  Then  and  only 
then  if  you  are  satisfied,  both  with  the  timekeeping  quali- 
ties of  this  watch  and  the  style  of  engraving  you  ordered, 
you  can  pay  for  it  the  easy  way— a  little  each  month. 


ive  you  the  facts— 
proot  of  a  Square  Deal 


Terms  Smastied !  ,^;'»„x 

about  buying  watches  on  credit.  Get  my  prices  before 
buying  anywhere  (cash  or  credit) .  I'm  smashing  all 
terms.  1  give  long  time  easy  payments — send  any 
watch  you  want  on  approval— engrave  FREE  to 
your  order  even  before  you  pay  one  cent.  1 
pay  all  transportation  charges — then  give  30 
days  trial,  the  test  that  tells.  That's  why 
I'm  called  "Square  Deal  Miller"— I  trus 
the  people.  Rock  Bottom  Easy  Pay- 
ments. No  red  tape,  no  publicity, 
plain,  honest,  dignified,  confiden- 
tiat  dealing  between  you  and  me. 
You  can  afford  the  best  and  never 
miss  the  money.    I  trust  you* 


FREE 
CATALOG 

COUPON 

Square  Deal  Miller,  Pres. 

MILLER-HOEFER  CO. 
Get  the  full,  interesting  tacts  and  great  FREE  engraving  offer-My  No     /      'f  4  Hoefer  BIdg.,  Windaer,  Ontario 
Money  Down,  Free  Approval  Plan,     I  want  the  name  of  every  honest      /  _,,  -  •  i         i      •  i 

manandwoman  in  need  of  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry, Sil-    /     Please  send  me  prepaid  and  without 
verware,  etc.    My  big  beautiful  catalog,  a  gem  full  of  gems.      /    .a"?"  obligation,  your  new  1913  Catalog 


Send  Coupon  Nowf  or  Beautiful  Catalog 


is  free  for  the  asking.     It  offers  thousands  of  special  bar- 
gains, all  on  Easy  Long  Time  Payments.    Hundreds  of 
Watches,  all  of  well  known  makes.      The  guaranteed 
Waltham  and  any  other  standard  make^fully  de- 
scribed in  my  new  1913  edition. 

Don't  delay.    Cut  out,  sign  your  name  and  / Nc 

address  and  mail  coupon  today  ->  NOW 


of  Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  etc.,  on 
credit,  your  offer  of  Free  Engraving,  Free 
Approval  and  30  Day  Trial  Plan. 


Square  neal  Miller,  Pres.  Miller-Hoefer  Co. 

504  Heefer  BIdg.,  Windser,  Ontario 


P.  O.  Address. 


No  Letter  ia  Ne  :essar;^ — This  Coupon  or  a  Postal  Will  Do 
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R.  H.  Williams  &  Sons, 


Limited 
'THE  GLASGOW  HOUSE" 

"The  Mail  Order  House  of  Saskatchewan  " 


REGINA,  sask. 


Three  Remarkable  Values 


98c 


I.  504— White  Sheer  Lawn  Waist— Front 
embroidered  with  a  pretty  Swiss  embroidery  most 
dainty  in  design.  Short  set  in  sleeves,  which  are 
tucked.  Both  in  high  neck  and  low  neck  styles. 
Sizes  32  to  44,  price 98c 

I.  507— Black  Sateen  Underskirt— Made  of 
and  excellent  quality  black  sateen.  Deep  flounce 
of  tucks,  and  perfect  fitting.  Sizes  36  to  42, 
price  --------         98c 

A.  609— Ladies'  Fine  French  Kid  Gloves— 
Perrins'  make,  made  of  carefully  selected  skins. 
Neat  stitched  back,  over  sewn  seams.  Two-dome 
fastener,  in  colors  of  white  black,  grey  and  tan. 
Sizes  5^  to  8,  regular  $1.25,  special   -         -         98c 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  NO.  4  SPRING 

AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE 

Just  issued,  full  of  good  values,  especially 

suited  to  you. 

OUR   GUARANTEE— If  goods  are  not  entirely 

satisfactory,   your  money  returned.      Send  Post 

Card  to-day.     Mention  this  Magazine. 


KEITH'S 

FARM 

SEEDS 


Buy  Good  Seeds  and 
they  will  grow 


We  try  our  best  to  make  our  best  a  little  better 
than  the  other  fellow's  best. 


If  interested  in  Clovers,  Timothy,  Grasses,  Corn,  Oats, 
Peas,  Barley,  Wheat,  state  varieties  and  quantity 
wanted  and  we  will  send  samples  and  quote  prices  de- 
livered your  nearest  station. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  WILL  INTEREST  YOU. 
SEND     FOR     IT.        OUR     PRICES     MEAN 
BUSINESS. 


Geo.  Keith  &  Sons 

124  King  St.  E.  Toronto 

Seed  Merchants  since  1866 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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The  Best  Bargain  You  Ever  Made 

SUPPOSE  you  bought  an  engine  that  did  practi- 
cally all  of  your  hardest  work  for  you — sawing,  pump- 
ing, grinding,  etc. — and  that  paid  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.     Would  you  call  that  a  good  bargain? 

An  I  H  C  engine  will  do  all  that,  and  more.  Having  paid  for  itself, 
it  will  continue  to  earn  its  way  by  working  steadily  year  after  year 
until  you  will  say,    "  My  I  H  C  engine  is  the  best  bargain  I  ever  made." 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engines 

are  thoroughly  dependable,  and  unusually  durable.  The  fine-grained, 
grey  cast-iron  cylinders  and  pistons  are  worked  together  to  a  perfect 
fit.  The  ground  piston  rings  insure  maximum  power  from  the  explo- 
sion. The  ignition  apparatus  can  be  understood  at  a  glance.  The 
fuel  mixer  is  the  most  effective  and  simplest  known.  Moving  parts  are 
perfectly'balanced.     Bearings  are  large  and  carefully  fitted. 

I  H  C  engines  are  made  in  all  styles  —  vertical  and  horizontal,  port- 
able and  stationary,  air  and  water-cooled ;  in  sizes  from  1  to  50-horse 
power,  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  distillate,  kerosene  or  al- 
cohol.    Kerosene-gasoline  tractors,  12  to  60-horse  power. 

The  I  H  C  local  agent  will  show  you  the  good  points  of  the 

i  H  C  engine.     Get   catalogue  from  him,  or,  write  the  nearest 

branch  house. 

^    International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal, 
M.  Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 

•^illilll©!!!!!!!©!!!!!!!!®!!!!!!©!!!!!!!©!!!®!!^^ 


CRUMB'S  !r-'^t?.y^^ 


WARRINCF^ 


STANCHION 


Send  for  my  booklet 
and  learn  why  these  fas- 
teners are  being  installed 
in   the  stables  of  many 

PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 

WALT  \CE  It.  CRITMB.  F4  Forestvllle.Conn.. U.S.A. 

Canadian  orderi  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 
All  correspondence  ihonld  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 
State  in  Inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  EngliRh. 


^hat  Our  Customers  Say: 

Falls  Village,  Coun.,  April  22ud,  1S)12. 
Wallace  B.  Crumb, 
Dear  Sir, — 

Am  using  75  of  your  stanchions  and  find  thein 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  In  fact,  I  believe  them 
the  best  on   the  market. 

E.  G.  HOUSE. 

Wallace  B.   Crumb,  Feb.  22ud,  1912. 

Dear  Sir,— 

In  1909,  I  built  at  Auray  Farms,  Sparta,  N.J., 
a  new  cow  stable  for  41  head  of  Holstein-Friesians.  and 
equipped  it  with  steel  stanchions.  Last  summer,  I 
built  another  cow  stable  and  put  in  your  stanchions. 
They  proved  so  much  more  satisfactory  that  I  have 
discarded  the  steel  stanchions  and  luive  replaced  them 
with  your  make. 

Yours  very  truly. 

FRANK  M.  AVERY. 
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@  Pay  the  Price  of  the  Best 


— No  More — No  Less 


ECONOMY   in  buying 
a  cream  separator  does 
not  begin  nor  end  with 
the  price.     You   may  easily  pay 
too  little  and  just  as  easily  pay 
too  much. 

Learn  the  difference  between 
gears  that  work  without  back  lash 
and  those  that  have  it  or  develop 
it  soon.  Learn  the  importance  of 
a  self-adjusting  bowl  spindle  bear- 
ing, and  learn  to  know  one  when 
you  see  it.  Discover  the  differ- 
ence between  brass  and  phosphor 
bronze  as  a  material  for  bearings. 
Buy  a  separator  with  an  oiHng 
system  that  cannot  fail  you  even 
for  a  few  minutes  of  a  run.  When 
you  find  the  separator  that  comes 

rp  to  3^our  specifications — one  that  with  proper  care  will  do  good  work 
for  a  long  time  —  buy  it.     You  will  find  it  marked 

I  H  C  Cream  Separator 
Dairymaid  or  Bluebell 

I  H  C  oream  separators  turn  easily  and  they  are  easy  to  run  because 
the  working  parts  are  accurately  made  and  the  bearings  are  sufficiently 
lubricated.  The  shafts  and  spindle  are  the  strongest  used  in  any  separa- 
tor. The  shaft  and  spindle  bearings  are  supported  by  the  frame,  but 
have  no  contact  with  it.  The  contact  is  between  the  steel  spindles  and 
phosphor  bronze  bushings.  The  gears  are  spirally  cut  so  that  there  is 
no  lost  motion  between  them.  They  are  entirely  protected  from  grit 
and  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  are  easily  accessible  for  cleaning. 

See  the  1  H  C  local  agent  and  ask  him  to  give  you  a  demonstration 

of  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  as  a  skimmer  and  to  go  over  with  you 

and  explain  carefully  all  of  its  good,  mechanical  points.     You 

can  get  catalogues  and  full  information  f'-om  him,  or,  write  the 

nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

At  Brandon,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridge,  London,  Montreal,  North 
Battleford,  Ottawa,  Quebec,  Regina,  Saskatoon,  St.  John,  Winnipeg,  Yorkton 
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Power    Saves    Feed    Bills 

Don't  waste  the  feed.  Get  the  full  value  from  the  grain 
you  feed  your  stock — grind  It — get  all  the  beef  and  pork  out  of 
every  bushel.     Get  a  feed  mill  outfit.     Here's  a  good  one — 

A  4^  Rumely-Olds  Engine  and  a  Rumely  Feed  Mill 

We  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  this  engine.  It's  proved  its  worth. 
Thirty-five  years  of  experience  goes  into  every  engine.  It's  built  right— every 
part  of  the  best  material.  You'll  find  a  hundred  uses  for  this  engine.  It  will 
make  money  for  you  every  day.  Inquire  about  this  engine— you  can't  go  wrong 
it.  It's  built  for  service  and  will  save  money  for  you  every  day  that 
you   own   one. 

The    Rumely   Feed    Mill   is   the   right   mill   to   grind  feed— made 
of  the  best  materials— least  number  of  parts— easily    adjusted. 

Send    for   Data-Book    No.   344,    on   the    Rumely-OIds    Engine   and    inforniacion 
mill.     Ask  the  name  of  our  nearest   dealer. 

RUMELY      PRODUCTS       CO.    (incorporated) 
f*owermFa*'m'na  lYIachi  'Cry 

Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Regina.  Saskatoon.  Brandon.  Y  or  kt  on,  Esta  van.  Vancouver 


ibout    this    feed 
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THE   CANADIAN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

OFFERS    TO 

Farmers  and  Ranchers 

every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount 
and  collection  of  sales  notes.     Blank  sales  notes  are  supplied  free  on  application. 

Banking  by  Mail 

Accounts  may  be  opened  and  conducted  by  mail  and  will  receive  the  same 
careful  attention  as  is  given  to  every  other  department  of  the  Bank's   business. 

A  Savings  Bank  Department 

is  open  at  every  branch  in  Canada  (except  in  the  Yukon  Territory)  and  interest 
is  allowed  on  deposits  of  $1  and  upwards  at  current  rates.  Accounts  maybe 
opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more  persons  and  operated  by  any  one  of  the 
number  or  by  the  survivor.  This  method  avoids  much  trouble  in  deciding  the 
ownership   of   money  after   death. 

Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000  Rest,  $12,500,000 


Are  You  a  Successful  Farmer? 

You  should  be,  and  these  books  should  help  you 
know  more  abOut  farm  work. 

"How  To  Keep  Bees."  "Farm  Management." 

By  Anna  Botsford  Comstock  By  F.   W.   Card. 

A    charmingly   written    manual.      The    outfit,    firet   steps  Deals    with    accounts,    business,    marketing,    comparative 

and    methods    are    given    clearly    and    in    detail;    and    the  value  of  products,   buj-ing  the  land,   etc.     The  man  about 

author's    well-known    literary    ability    has    combined    with  to    embark   in    farming   could   do   so   better   than   to   heed 

her    enthusiasm    for    the    subject    to    produce    an    imusual  the    wise    words   here    set    down.     They   may   save   him   a 

volume.       Photographic     illustrations.       Cloth.       Postpaid,  world     of    trouble     and     perhaps    his    whole     investment. 

$1.10.  Illustrated  from  photographs,    crash  cloth,   postpaid,   $2.20. 

"Farm   Animals."  "Soils,  How  to  Handle  and 

By  E.  V.  Wilcox.  Improve  Them." 

A   valuable  manual   of  how  to  breed,   care  for,   use   and 

doctor   the    cow,    horse,    sheep,    swine    and    other    animals  By   S.    W.    Fletcher. 

(.n    the    farm.      A    practical    book    for    general    farm    use, 

judiciously    arranged    for    the    largest    helpfulness    to    the  Packed  to  bursting  with  Instantly  available  knowledpre  of 

largest  number  of   readers.     Illustrated   from   photographs.  the  kind  practical  farmers  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of. 

Postpaid,    $2.20.  More  than  100  photographs.     Crash  Cloth.     Postpaid,  $2.20. 

Also  books  on  Farm  Science,  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Cattle  and  Dairying,  Horses  and  their 
Care,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Poultry,  Bees  and  Pets,  Farm  Crops,  Fruit  Crops,  Vegetable  Crops. 
Floriculture,  Landscape,  Gardening  and  Forestry.  Insects  and  Plant  Life,  Buildings  nnd  Con- 
veniences. In  fact,  all  kinds  of  books  for  Farmers,  Gardeners,  Florists,  Stock  Raisers,  Fruit 
Growers,   Etc. 

TECHNICAL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.  -  -  -  143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.    in   Farmers'   Magazine. 
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Every    Farmer    Needs    This 
Harness  Repairing  Outfit 

We  hava  the  best  Automatic  Shoe 
and  Harness  Repairing  outfit  on  the 
market.  The  outfit  consists  of  the 
Automatic  Awl,  Collar  Awl,  Needles, 
Linen  Thread,  Wax,  Stitching  Horse, 
also  an  extra  bobbin,  and  full  directions 
are   given. 

Complete  outfit,  $1.50,  sent  prepaid 
anywhere   in   Ontario   or    Manitoba. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  I.IBERAL 
COMMISSION.  SEND  FOR  THIS 
OUTFIT    TO-DAV.      WRITE    TO 

THE  BERLIN  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Berlin,   Ontario 


ARE  YOU 
-THE  MAN? 

We  are  looking:  for  a  man  who  is  ambi- 
tious, industrious  and  honest  and  deter- 
mined to  be  successful—who  wants  to  earn 
big:  money. 

//  yoji  are  the  man  write  us  at  once.  We 
will  start  you  in  a  permanent,  profitable 
business  of  your  own. 

2000  RAWLEIGH  MEN 

Scattered  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Canada  to  Texas  are  selling:  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  the  old,  reliable  Rawleigrh 
Quality  Products.  Over  100  useful  Products 
and  daily  necessities  in  nearly  every  home 
in  rural  districts. 

EARN  FROM  $250T0 
$300  PER  MONTH 

They  have  the  larg:est,best  and  most  use- 
ful line  of  household  necessities.  Seii  direct 
from  factory.  All  Guaranteed  Under  Pure 
Food  Act.  Made  by  one  of  the  oldest  and 
larg:est  Buying:,  Manufacturing:,  Distribu- 
ting: and  Selling:  Org:anizations  in  North 
America.  Est.1895.  Capital  $2,000,000.  Three 
factories,  numerous  warehouses.  $200,000 
spent  in  1912  for  improvements.  Best  ad- 
vertising: matter  free.  Low  freig:ht  rates 
and  quick  service  from  nearest  factory. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

Contract  with  us  and  you  will  be  backed 
by  one  of  the  oldest,  8:reatest  and  most 
successful  org:anizations  in  the  world. 

Good  old  Territories  and  choice  New 
Fields.  If  you  can  furnish  a  team  and  g:ood 
references  and  are  willing:  to  travel  steadily 
for  good  pay,  write  7is  today. 

The  W.  T.  RAWLEIGH  MEDICAL  CO. 

Winnipeg,    iVIan. 

Importers— Chemists— Manufacturers 
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FREE 

LARGE 

GOLD-PLATE 

CLOCK 


We  will  give  this 
beautiful  clock  free 
of  all  charge  to  any 
lady  who  will  sell 
forty  sets  of  our 
beautiful  embossed 
Easter  and  other 
post  cards  at  10 i 
cents  a  set  (six 
beautiful  cards  in 
in  each  set). 

The  clock  is  a  perfect  timekeeper,  in  beau- 
tiful and  artistic  gold  plate  frame,  just  like 
picture.  It  is  nine  inches  tall,  and  will  grace 
the  parlor  of  any  home. 

Your  friends  all  want  cards,  and  you  can 
easily  earn  a  clock  in  a  few  hours. 

Send  us  your  name,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
rards.  When  they  are  sold  send  us  the 
money,  and  we  send  you  the  clock,  carefully 
packed,  and  all  prepaid.     Address 

HOMER-WARREN  CO. 

DEPARTMENT  115  TORONTO 


FREE  TO  GIRLS 

We  will  give  this  beautiful  prize  free  of  all 
charge  to  any  girl  or  young  lady  who  will 
sell  40  sets  of  our  handsome  Easter  and  other 
postcards  at  10  cents  a  set  (six  beautiful  cards 
in  each  set.) 

The  Extension  Bracelet  is  of  rolled  gold 
plate,  and  fits  any  arm. 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will  send  you 
the  cards.  When  sold  send  us  the  $4  and  we 
will  send  you  the  bracelet.     Address, 

HOMER- WARREN  CO. 

Dept.  116  TORONTO 

FREE  TO  BOYS 

Special  Magic  Lantern  (with  12  slides), 
Rubber  Type  Printing  Outfit.  Toy  Steam 
Engine,  with  whistle,  fly  wheel,  and  every- 
thing complete  for  running,  Gold  Signet  Ring, 
Electric  Flashlight  or  Guaranteed  Watch  free 
to  any  boy.  Send  your  name  and  we  will  send 
you  30  sets  of  beautiful  Season  Greeting, 
Birthday,  Scenic  and  Floral  Post  Cards  to 
sell  at  ten  cents  a  set  (six  cards  in  each  set). 
When  sold,  send  us  the  money  and  we  will 
send  you  whichever  prize  you  choose.  For 
selling  40  sets  we  will  give  you  a  Moving 
Picture  Machine  or  a  Simplex  Typewriter. 
Address 

HOMER- WARREN  CO. 

Dept.  117  TORONTO 


Reading  advertisements    is  profitable  to  you. 
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B.  C 


FRUIT  AND  FARM  LANDS 


British  Columbia  is  the  treasure  house  of  Canada.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  of  couutries,  in 
the  ideal  climatic  conditions  sought  by  the  agriculturist,  dairyman  and  fruit-grower.  Investors 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  B.C.  as  a  prospect  fot  sure  returns. 

I  represent  the  North  Coast  Land  Co.,  the  largest  Land  Company  operated  in  British  Columbia 
—paid-up  capital  $1,500,000 — with  old  country  directors. 

We  own  the  pick  of  the  land  in  the  Fort  George,  Nachaco  and  Buckley  Valley  Districts. 

Our  Farm  Lands  are  low — prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $35  per  acre.  Our  10  acre  Fruit  Tracts, 
liaving  fine  transportation  facilities  are  cheap  at  $750.00 — $150  cash,  balance  $10.00  every  month — 
no  interest^hb  taxes — clear  title. 

WE  GUARANTEE  MONEY  BACK  TO  ANY  WHO    FOR    ANY    REASON    FIND    PURCHASE 

UNSUITABLE. 

W.  M.  INGRAM,  203  Enderton  Bldg.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Late  Superintendent  Dominion  Government  School  Lands 


Safe  and  Sure  Invesimenls 

1913  NEW  IDEA. 
The  INTENSIVE  vs.  The  EXTENSIVE. 

Can   the  grain   farm   of   %   a   section    and   ex- 
pensive   outfit    yield    as    much    profit    as    the 
small  farm  of  50  acres  of  garden,  poultry,  etc.? 
I   have  a  few  choice  50  acre  plots  well  culti- 
vated   and    within    10    miles    of    the    City,    and 
on  very  easy  terms.     This  is  a  good   proposi- 
tion,   either    for    profitable    occupation    or    as 
investment. 

INFORMATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 
GIVEN.       WRITE     FOR    PARTICULARS. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1022  9th  St.  East     CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

Another  Fruit  Farm 

R  ARn  ATN 

XT  7'E    have    to    offer    this    month    another 
W/     exceptional   Ningara   Fruit   Farm   bar- 
'  "       gain   which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It    is    situated    close    to    Niagara    Falls,    and 
has     the     best     boat     and     railway     shipping 
facilities    to    be   found   anywhere.     Fruit   con- 
sists of  40  ac.  peaches,  G  ac.  plums  and  pruues 
in    their   prime,  10   ac.   cherries,   4  ac.   aspara- 
gus, and  some  pears.     All   bearing,  fertilized, 
and    in    Al    condition.     16   ac.    pasturage   and 
clover,  and  12  ac.  choicest  early  garden  land. 
About  5  ac.   buildings,   gravel   pits,  etc.     Has 
large    roughcast    house    and    2    frame    houses, 
barn   30   x   40,   shed   attached,   packing   house, 
implement  house,   smoke  and  tool   house,  and 
spray    mfg.    plant.     Total   acreage   is   100,  and 
it   is    all    rich    saud    and     well     drained.     Six 
springs  of  the  purest  water  on  property.    Has 
railway  siding  on  farm,  and  its  location  is  the 
best    to    be    found.      This     has     always     been 
managed  on  an  up-to-date  basis,  and  has  been 
paying  a  dividend  of  over  25%  annually,  clear 
ul'  all  expenses. 

FOR    FULIi    PARTICULARS    REGARDING 
PRICE    AND    TERMS    OF    SALE,    ADDRESS 
THE   EXCLUSIVE   AGENTS. 

MELVIN  GAYMAN  &  CO 

Real  Estate.  Insurance  and   Financial   Brokers 
S  QUEEN  STREET  ST..  C  V  T  1  V  II  >J  £  J.  0  J  f. 

Three  Western  Canada 
Bargains 

160  acres  improved,  one  mile  from  town,  $  1600.00 
320  acres  improved,  l!^  miles  from  town,  $22.00 

per  acre. 

480   acres.   4  miles   from   town,  with   8   horses,   10 

cows,   all   implements   and    household    furniture, 

all  for  $32.00  per  acre. 

Small  cash    payment.      Balance,  easy  terms   in 
all  of  above. 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

REGINA,        -        -        SASKATCHEWAN     | 

It  will  pay  you  to   answer  advertisements. 
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Reaping 
Rewards  from 

Resolutions 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING. 

Do  you  Eemember  That  Old  Story  about 
Kobert  Bruce  and  the  Spider?  Kobert  was  Hid- 
ing in  a  Cave.  His  Enemies  Had  Him  ''In  the 
Hole,''  Temporarily,  So  to  Speak,  As  it  Were. 
While  Eefieeting  on  the  Rocky  Road  to  Royalty, 
Robert,  the  Bruce,  Espied  a  Spider  Spinning  His 
Web  Over  the  Entrance  to  the  Cavern.  Nine 
Times  Did  the  Spider  Swing  Across  the  Open- 
ing in  a  Vain  Attempt  to  Effect  a  Landing,  but 
the  Tenth  Time  he  Touched  the  Home  Plate,  and 
Robert,  admiring  the  Persistance  of  the  Insect, 
Cried  Out  Loud — "Bravo,"  Two  or  Throe  Times, 
One  Right  After  the  Other. 
Shortly  After  That  Bruce  Got 
Busy  and  Captured  a  King- 
-lom. 

All  of  This  Preamble  is 
intended  to  Point  a  Mora!. 
which  is — "If  At  First  You 
Don't  Succeed,  Slap  on  More 
Steam,  and  Sand  the  Track.'" 
In  This  Connection  I  want  to 
Inquire  about  Your  Ne^v 
Year's  Resolutions,  and  to 
Ask  If  You  Have  Kept  the 
Faith,  and  If  Not— Why  Not? 
I  believe  the  Pathway  t^ 
Prosperity  is  Paved  with 
Good  Resolutions.  Theref^^ 
let  Us  Resolve,  and  Keep  Re- 
solving until  Victory  Is  Percii- 
ed  on  our  Banners.  Remenil*.  i 
You  Have  Fought  Many  a 
Victorious  Waterloo  that  the 
World  Knows  Nothing  About, 
The  Man  who  Gets  Up  cverv 
Time  He  Falls  Down  Will 
Some  Day  Cease  to  be  a  ''Fall 
Guy."  Good  Resolutions  Will 
Be  Rewarded,  with  Rich  Reali- 
zations, and  It  shall  Follow  as  the  Night  the  Day. 

How  Much  Better  Off  are  You  than  Last 
Year,  or  the  Year  Before  That?  Perhaps  Your 
Wages  are  a  Little  Higher,  but  Have  not  Your 
Expenses  More  than  Kept  Pace  with  That 
Increase,!  Aren't  You  Paying  a  Little  More 
for  Your  Clothes  and  Your  Meals,  and  don't 
You  Smoke  More  Expensive  Cigars  and  more 
of  Them  than  Formerly?  If  It  isn't  Cigars,  It 
may  be  Something  Else — Some  More  Expensive 
Habit. 

A  Man  Begins  To  Go  Down  Hill  at  Forty, 
and  the  time  may  come  when  a  Younger  Man — 
perhaps  a  Cheaper  Man — will  fill  your  job.  The 
Man  Who-Looks-Ahead  will  prepare  himself  for 
that  time  by  getting  a  Home.  My  advice  to 
You,  therefore,  is  to  Get  a  Home  while  you  are 
able  to  do  so — and  Begin  Now.  I  would  further 
advise  you  to  Get  a  Home  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
Country  of  Texas. 

Since    Investigating    Conditions    in    the    Rain 


Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  I  have  no  Fear  of 
Old  Age  or  Poverty,  because  I  know  I  can  Take 
up  a  Few  Acres  down  there  and  be  Absolutely 
Independent.  1  am  Firmly  Convinced  that  with 
Average  Intelligence  and  Average  Industry,  any 
Man  who  is  now  Working  His  Head  off  in  the 
North  to  make  a  Bare  Living,  where  they 
Snatch  One  Crop  between  Snowstorms  and  Bliz- 
zards, can  soon  Lay  Up  a  Nice  Bank  Account 
in  the  WINTER  GARDEN  OF  AMERICA.  Come 
to  the  Land  of  Least  Resistance,  where  You  can 
Grow  Three  Big  Money-Making  Crops  a  Year 
on  the  Same  Land  and  Without  a  Dollar's  Worth 
of   Expense   for   Irrigation   or   Fertilization. 

I  believe  you  could  save  Twenty-Five  Cents  a 
Day  if  You  Tried.  I  know  you  would  Try  if 
you  Realized  that  our  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  net  profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre.  Men  have  Realized 
nioie  than  $1,000  an  acre  growing  Oranges  m  our 
Country.  Remember  that  our 
ICarly  Vegetables  get  to 
.Morthern  Markets  in  Mid- 
Winter  and  Early  Spring, 
when  they  command  Top 
Trices. 

One  German  Truck  Grower 
on  adjoining  lands  last  spring 
realized  nearly  $500  from 
three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
Strawberries.  You  could  do 
as  well  if  you  only  Tried,  and 
on  a  Ten-Acre  Tratc  FIND 
FINANCIAL  FREEDOM. 

The  Biggest  Price  paid  for 
a  car  of  watermelons  on  the 
Houston  Market  last  year  was 
$140.  The  car  was  shipped 
by  the  Danbury  Fruit  and 
Truck  Growers'  Association. 

We  are  situated  within 
convenient  shipping  distance 
of  Three  Good  Railroads  and 
in  addition  to  this  have  the 
nestimable  Advantages  of 
Water  Transportation  through 
the  Splendid  Harbors  of  Gal- 
veston and  Velasco,  so  that 
our  Freight  Rates  are  Cut  Practically  in  Half. 
The  Climate  is  Extremely  Healthful  and  Superior 
to  that  of  California  or  Florida — Winter  or 
Summer — owing  to   the   Constant   Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance, and  should  You  Die  or  become  totally  disabled. 
Your  family,  or  anyone  else  Y'ou  name,  will  get  the 
Farm  without  the  Payment  of  Another  Penny.  If 
you  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we  will  Absolutely  Re- 
fund your  Money,  as  per  the  Terms  of  our  Guarantee. 
Write  for  our  Free  Book,  which  contalDS  nearly 
100  Photographs  of  Growing  Crops,  etc.  Fill  Out 
the  Blank  Space  below  with  your  Name  and  Ad- 
dress, plainly  written,  and  mail  It  to  the  Texas- 
Gulf  Realty  Company,  1454  Peoples'  Gas  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  Read  it  Carefully,  then  use  your  own 
Good   Judgment.  

Please  send  me  your  book,  "Independence  With  Ten  Acres." 


Texas    Gull    Coast    Products, 
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The  full  advice  of  eight  experienced  and  reputable  men,  all  of  y 
the  smallest  shareholder. 

An  opportunity  to  interest  yourself,  not  only  in  one  real  estate  d| 

A  share  in  certain  profits  as  yet  unrealized,  some  of  these  are:  \ 
owing,  but  which  are  valued  by  the  Valuation  Committee  of  the " 
division  cost  $145,000.00,  a  portion  already  sold  for  $200,000.00,  a 

An  interest  in  a  company  which  had  promotion  expenses  of  only 

profit  equal  to  30  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  paid  up  capital,  a 

as  the  large  investor. 


UNITED  INVESTORS,  limited 


I 


Incorporated  under  the  ** Joint  Stock  Companies  Act"  of  Manitoba 
Authorized  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 

HEAD  OFFICE:   WINNIPEG  | 

Co-operation  the  Means  to  a 
Desired  End  * 

CO-OPERATION,  which  in  this  instance  means  the  placi| 
of  your  money  with  the  money  of  the  Directors  and  oil 
Siiareholders,   will   enable   you   to   place  your  funds 

some  of  the  very  best  property  offered,  and  by  this  means  p^ 

ticipate  in  some  of  the  large  profits 

now  going  to  individual  investors, 

who  alone  control  thousands,  and 

to   other  large  corporations  doing 

business  on  the  same  co-operative 

plan  as  our  own. 

Whether  your  means  be  limited  or 

otherwise,  you  may  participate  in 

large  profits  created  by  the  expan- 
sion  of  Winnipeg  and   the   West. 

Last   year   on   a   capitalization   of 

$250,000.00— partly    paid    up— the 

Company  made  $17,297.04,  net  pro- 
fit, and  is  still  the  owner  of  pro- 
perty which  cost  $205,914.32. 

We  feel  that  with  a  capitalization 

of    $1,000,000.00    properties    more 

central   can  be  purchased.     These 

Avill,  of  course,  cost  more  money,  but  profits  will  be  more  t 

Fured,  and  the  percentage  of  profits  greater. 

The  shares  are  being  offered  at  $110.00  each,  par  value  bei 

$100.00,  and  can  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  on  the  following  terms : 

$30.00  cash  per  share,  and  $20.00  every  six  months  until  fu 

John   W.   Cockburn.  paid   for. 


Richard    D.    Waugh. 


Albert   H.   Oakes. 
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fi  are  large  shareholders.     Their  interests  are  identical  with  those  of 


)Ut  a  dozen  at  the  same  time. 

'operties  bought  for  $205,914.32,  upon  which  $121,591.33  is  still 
lipeg  Real  Estate  Exchange  at  $274,790.00;  (b)  ^^Park  Manor"  Sub- 
he  unsold  portion  estimated  to  be  worth  $96,000.00. 

.30.  A  company  which  during  its  first  and  organization  year  made  a 
aid  a  cash  dividend  of  15  per  cent.    A  company  for  the  small  as  well 

PROSPECTUS 
UNITED  INVESTORS,  limited 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

President 

RICHARD  D.  WAUGH,     Ex-Mayor  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 

Vice-President  and  Managing  Director 

ALBERT  H.  OAKES,  President  of  the  Winnipeg  Eeal  Estate  Exchange; 

Managing  Director  Co-operative  Investments,  Ltd.; 

Managing  Director  Oakes-Gray   Realty   Limited,   Winnipeg, 

Secretary-Treasurer 
THOMAS  E.  MOFFATT,  Sales  Manager   Oakes-Gray  Realty,  Ltd.; 
Secretary-Treasurer  Co-operative  Investments,  Limited,  Winnipeg. 

E.  R.  CHAPMAN,  F.  W.  MOORE, 

Barrister,  Winnipeg.  Treasurer  Grain  Growers'  Grain   Co.,  Winnipeg. 

JOHN  W.  COCKBURN,  DUNCAN  CAUGHLIN, 

Member   of   the   Board   of  Control,  Winnipeg.  Farmer,  Mather,   Manitoba. 

J.  W.  GRAY,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Capitalist. 

Write  for  Prospectus  and  Auditors*  Report 

FILL  IN  COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TO-DAY 


SELLING  AGENTS: 

OAKES-GRAY  REALTY 

COMPANY,     LIMITED 

SUITES  1010  &  1011  McARTHUR  BLOCK 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA 
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YOUNG    MAN 


Before    deciding    to    leave    Ontario    consider  tender    products    in    abundance;      the      more 

well    the    opportunities    which    she    offers    on  northerly    districts    can    furnish     the    grains, 

every    hand.     Consider    the    various    types    of  meats,   dairy   products,   horses  and   the  rough 

soils    capable    of    producing   all    the    products  fodders.     Internal    trade   is   bound    to   be   the 

between    No.    1    hard    spring    wheat    and    the  outcome — the    north    will      be      bound    to    the 

tender   fruits   such   as   peaches,    apricots,    and  south    by    an    interdependence    impossible    In 

also  early   vegetables  and   melons.       Consider  other  parts  of  our  Dominion.     The  south  will 

the   equable   climate   possessed    by   the     more  also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 

southerly    portions,    while   that   of   the   north-  claiming   a   share   in    the   development   of  the 

erly   parts   is     to    be   preferred    before     many  rich    mineral   lands. 

others  in  Canada.  CoD«ider  carefully  the  Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark-  where  in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
eting  of  these  various  products  both  by  rail  easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is  tained.  Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
centrally  situated  in  North  America,  practical-  tario  than  in  other  parts.  Intensive  agrlcul- 
ly  surrounded  by  the  greatest  inland  water-  ture  is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
ways  of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban  are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
lines  are  being  projected  into  various  dis-  undeveloped — these  offer  greater  opportunities 
tricts  and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made  than  do  the  majority  of  the  far  away  lands, 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com-  Agricultural  organization  is  finding  its 
petition  between  various  transportation  com-  greatest  development  in  Ontario.  Remember 
panies  is  keener  here  than  in  some  other  this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada  tion.  Don't  leave  when  the  boom  Is  on, 
is  in  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen-  when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
tres  are  either  in  the  Province  or  just  on  the  member  you  count  one  in  the  development  of 
border.     New   Ontario   offers   one  of   the   best  these   untold    resources. 

growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On-  Remember  that  wealth  is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  inducements  to  the  tario  offers  the  greatest  social  advantages; 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cheap  power.  telephones,  rural  mail,  good  roads  and  pub- 
She  is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov-  lie  libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibili- 
Ince.      The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the  ties — do    not    procrastinate    but    consider    and 

For  further  Information  write 

DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION  PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 

HON.  JAS.  S.   DUFF,  Minister  of  Agriculture 


When  He  Wants  Money 

The  man  with  brains  and  initiative  does  not  sit  down  and 
waste  time  wondering  where  it  will  come  from.  He  uses  the 
means  that  are  at  hand  to  secure  it.  He  takes  advantage  of 
his  spare  time  by  spending  it  at  work  that  will  net  him  the 
best  possible  returns. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company  furnishes  business  that 
employs  thousands  of  energetic  men  and  women  in  their  spare 
hours.  These  representatives  of  our  publications  derive  a 
large  revenue  looking  after  our  business.  The  work  is  not  only 
remunerative  and  congenial,  but  fascinating. 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO-DAY  AND  WE 

WILL  INSTRUCT  YOU  HOW  TO  MAKE  EXTRA 

MONEY  IN  YOUR  OFF  HOURS 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co*,  Limited 

143-147  University  Avenue  -  -  -  Toronto 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA    FARMING    LAND 

PEMBERTON  MEADOWS 

A  nevv  district,  close  to  "Vancouver,  just  being  opened  up  by  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
road now  under  rapid  construction.  Tbis  is  oue  of  the  richest  valleys  in  the  Province.  It  has 
river  silt  soil,  sub-irrigated,  virgin,  and  with  plenty  of  leaf  mold  or  humus.  It  grows  immense 
crops  of  potatoes,  hay,  roots,  vegetables,  and  berries,  and  is  well  adapted  for  dairying.  The 
valley    is    nestled    right    in    mountains.      The    climate  is   moderate   and  scenery   beautiful. 

This  is  neither  a  grain  nor  a  cattle  country,  and  there  is  no  government  land  open  for  pre- 
emption. It  is  a  valley  where  you  can  go  to  work  on  a  tract  of  20  acres  or  more,  get  big  crops, 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  increasing  values  and  the  pleasure  of  living  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
farming  districts  in  Canada,  establishing  a  permanent  home  where  your  whole  family  will  enjoy 
it.  OUR  FREE  IliLUSTRATED  LEAFLET,  "PEMBERTON  MEADOWS,"  WIL.L.  BE  SENT  AT 
YOUR  REQUEST. 

We  also  have  land  on  Vancouver  Island,  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  and  the  Okanagan.  We  will 
furnish  free  information  on  any  of  these  districts.  In  writing,  we  can  give  you  most  satisfaction 
if  you  will  let  us  know  what  class  of  land  you  want,  the  acreage,  how  much  you  wish  to  invest, 
and  how   soon   you  can  come. 

BELL  &  BURKE,  326  Homer  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


CORRECT    DIET 


A  vast  amount  of  sickness  is  caused  by  im- 
proper combinations  of  food.  To  know  how  to 
eat  is  to  know  how  to  keep  a  healthy  body  and  a 
constant  mental  efficiency 

Write  me  explaining  your  case  and  I  will  send 
you  full  particulars  of  my  proposition.  I  will 
guarantee   to   relieve   you   or   refund   your   money. 

THOMAS  McCOMBlE 

214  Sixth  St.  West  North  Vancouver.  B.C. 


What  the  Critics  say  of  MacLean's    Magazine 

"The  one  magazine  which  maintains  its  popularity  by 
g-iving  clever  nction  and  up-to-date  readable  articles." 
"  No  superior  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  in  judicious 
editing.  Emphatically  the  magazine  for  the  thinker 
and  the  worker. " 

Send  in  your  order  now.     $2.00  per  year. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 

143-148  University  Ave.  Toronto 


track  mud,  dirt,  snow  across 
carpets  and  floors.   Grab's  Auto- 
matic Foot  Scraper  outside  the 

^°°'  Saves  Shoes, 
Floors,  Carpets, 
Rugs  and  Labor 

h's  the  only  device  that  cleans 
sides  and  bottom  of  shoes  in 
one  operation.  Can  be  rotated 
swept  under.  Pleasins  in 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Lasts  practically  forever.     Brushes  can  be  replaced. 

More  Than  a  Million  Are  in  Use 

Your  door  step  needs  one.    If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you  we  will  forward  one  on  receipt  of  price,  $1 .00. 
VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  COMPANY 
1193    Ashland  Block  Chicago,  111. 


The  Greatest  Fruit  Belt 

in  the  world  is  in  the  Okanagan  Valley,  B.C., 
and  we  are  selling  land  under  a  guarantee  to 
purchasers  plan. 

It  will  interest  you  to  learn  our  proposi- 
tion as  it  is  positively  one  of  the  best  that 
could  be  offered. 

WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG. 

IT  CONTAINS  FULL  PARTICULARS 

OF  OUR  PLAN. 

McWILLIAMS  &  RICHIE 

510  Horner  Street         VANCOUVER,  B.C. 


See  us  or  Write  us 

—FOR  OUR— 

List  of  Farm  Lands 

in  the 
Queen  of  Prairie  Provinces 

SASKATCHEWAN 

WE  HAVE  SOME  FINE  FARM  LANDS 
ON  OUR  BOOKS 

THOMAS  AND  COMPANY 

Real   Estate   Brokers 
MOOSE  JAW,  SASK. 


EBOLMIIITRirNOerHERN 
BLASTS 
ro  SUNNY 


ISOUTHERNaiHES 

,  V      Fanning,  Stock  Raising  and  Fruit 
/        Growing  are  highly  profitable  in 

^^  ■  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

Because  of  mild  winters,  long  growing 
seasons,  good  markets  and  high  prices  for  farm 
produce.  $15.00  an  acre  and  up  buysimproved 
farms  and  old  plantations  near  railroad  stations  on  the 

Norfolk     &,     Western      Railway 

Abundant  rainfall,   modern  schools, 
good  roads,   low   priced  lands  and  best 
•ocial  conditions,  make  the  New  Soul' 
very   attractive.         Write    for    our 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine,  maps, 
excursion  rates,  timetables  and  other 
literatore. 

F.  H.  LaBaume 
AcrU  Agent 

Room  116.N.&W.Ry.  Bids. 
ROANOKE,  VA. 


FAEMER'S  MAG4ZINE 


Are  You  One  of  the  Capable  Mei 
of  Your  Locality  ? 

Does  your  present  income  permit  you  to  enjoy  all 
the  every-day  luxuries,  an  occasional  vacation  trip,  a  new 
watch,  bicycle,  or  possibly  an  extra  fall  suit  ? 

We  are  anxious  to  appoint  a  capable  man  in  your 
district  to  represent  Farmer's  Magazine. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  hundreds  of  energetic  men 
are  representing  our  publication  supplementing  limited 
home  incomes,  or,  in  other  cases,  making  this  work  their 
only  vocation.  Some  of  them  earn  more  than  managers 
of  leading  concerns. 

The  work  is  enjoyable,  keeping  you  out  of  doors 
and  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  community.  You 
will  not  be  a  canvasser,  for  as  a  representative  of 
Farmer's  Magazine  you  will  be  received  as  one  of  the 
successful,  capable  men  of  the  community.  Consequently 
your  success  is  assured  from  the  very  start. 

On  each  order,  new  or  renewal,  you  will  receive  a 
definite  commission,  so  that  your  salary  will  be  gauged 
entirely  by  your  efforts.  No  previous  business  exper- 
ience is  necessary.  We  coach  you  and  co-operate  with 
you  at  all  times.  If  you  will  write  us  to-day,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you  further  about  the  work. 

Do  not  delay  Writing 

Farmer's    Magazine, 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  ::  TORONTO,  CANADA 


It  will   pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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NORDHEIMER  Qu-Htyw  PIANOS 


T^OR  seventy-two  years  the 
**•  Nordheimer  Co.  have  main- 
tained their  reputation  of  being 
the  Quality  Music  House  of  Can- 
ada, and  it  is  gratifying  to  the 
management  that  the  Nordeimer 
is  known  as  the  "  Quality-tone  " 
Piano  of  Canada.  It  stands  pre- 
eminently above  all  others. 


CATALOGUE   AND    PRICE 
ON  APPLICATION. 


LIST 


The  Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Co*,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:    15  King  Street  East  -  -  Toronto 

Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  the  Dominion. 


WATERPROOF 


CvOLLARS 


Save  you  money 

Stop  all  laundry  troubles.  "Chal- 
lenge" Collars  can  be  cleaned  with 
a  rub  from  a  wet  cloth — smart  and 
dressy  always.  The  correct  dull 
finish  and  texture  of  the  best  linen. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  "Challenge"  Brand 
write  us  enclosing  money,  25c.  for  collars, 
50-.  pe.  p-ii  for  cuffs.  We  will  supply 
you.     Send  for  new  style  book. 

THE  ARUNGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA 
Limited 
54-64  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto.  Can. 
•14a 


Piece  More  Bread,  Please! 

They  all  ask  for  more  bread  when  it  has  been  made  with 
REINDEER  FLOUR,  the  special  Bread  Flour,  because  it  makes 
that    sweet,    wholesome    bread    which    is    so    enticing    to    the 
appetite.    Even  papa  has  to  admit  that  it  tastes  good  to  him. 
TRY  IT  WHEN  YOU  BAKE  TO-MORROW. 
REINDEER    FLOUR    IS    SOLD    BY   NEARLY   ALL    THE 
FIRST-CLASS  GROCERY  STORES. 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL    COMPANY 


SIMCOE  ST. 


Sig.  6. 


PETERBOROUGH 
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25 
Bluin£;s 

10 
cents. 


ON 


Wash  Day 


Makes  the  Clothes  as 

White  as  Snow 

Try  It  ! 

Manufactured  by 

The  Johnson-Richardson  Co 

Limited,  Montreal,  Can. 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping  Powder 

IS  A 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Because  it  Kills  all  Disease  Germs 
N02DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 

MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO..  LTD. 
Sole  Distributors  for  Ontario 


Wilson's    Invalids' 
Port  Wine 

(a   la    Quina    du   Perou) 

**The  weary  ^ni  new  strength  in  generous 
wine.'' — Homer. 


A    Brimming    Wineglass 

of  Wilson's     Invalids'     Port      Wine    taken 
regularly  before  each  meal  will  give  you 

Good  Digestion 


A   Good   Appetite 
Good  Muscles 
Good  Spirits 
GOOD  HEALTH 

DOCTORS 

Ask  YOUR 

BIG  BOTTLE 


Good  Nerves 
A  Clear  Brain 
HAPPINESS 

KNOW! 

Doctor 

ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Meads   Holes  ia  POTS. 


PANS. 

KEHLES 

M 


&c 


ends  Uranite,  Tln^ 
Iron.  Copper,  Brass,  Alum- 
inum, etc.  in  two  minutes  with- 
out any  tools.     Saves  Time  and 
Money-     Any  woman  can  mend 
the  holes  in  her  kitchen  utensils. 
25c  pel  package  noatoaid,  enough  to 
mend  60  holes.  AGENTS    WANTEl 
Hirb.  NAGLE  &  Co..    Moatreal,  Caa. 


RAIN  CANNOT  SPOIL 


KantKracK 

I  \   TRADE     I    \     MARK       I    \ 


COATED  LINEN 

Collars 


They  sit  lightly  and  easily  upon  the  neck  and  the  weather  has  no  effect 
on  them.  They  are  linen  collars,  just  like  the  one  you  are  wearing,  but 
they  are  water-proofed.  We  make  them  in  all  the  most  stylish  shapes, 
and  can  suit  you,   whatever  your  choice. 

Made  in  one  g:rade  only,  and  that  the  best. 
Ask   your   dealer   for   KantKrack   collars   in   the   style   you   like 
beat,  or  send  us  25c,  with  tttyle  and  size. 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO. 


104  MAIN  STREET 


HAMILTON.   ONTARIO 
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Washday  Drudgery   Banished 
if  you  use  the 

I.  X.  L. 
VACUUM  WASHER 


Join  the  Army  of  Delighted  Housewives 


Price  $3.50 


CRANKS,  LEVERS,  MOTORS  BANISHED 
FOREVER 


WASHES    A    FULL     TUB    OF    CLOTHES     PERFECTLY     IN     THREE 
MINUTES  BY  THE  WATCH 

Washes  Anything  and  Everything  from  Hoise  Blankets  and  Overalls  to  the    Finest 
Laces  without  any  injury  whatever 

NOT    ONLY    WASHES    BUT    RINSES   AND    BLUES 


USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW    d»0  r\f\ 
IT  IS  GOOD  FOR  ^^.UU 


Twenty  Reasons  Why  This  Labor  Saving  Device  Should  be  in  Your  Home 


1— It  is  compressed  air  that  does  the  work. 
2— You  can   wash  a  tub  of  clothes  in   THREE 
minutes. 

3— COMPRESSED  AIR  and  SUCTION  are  the 
latest    known    science   for   perfect   cleaning. 

4 — There  is  no  wear  or  tear  on   the  clothes. 

5— It  eliminates  all  the  hard  work  of  washing. 

e— You  ran  rinse  or  blue  a  tub  of  clothes  in 
30   SECONDS. 

7 — One    hour's    work    will     do    any     ordinary 

family   washing. 
8 — It  will  last  for  years. 
9 — Anything  that  can  be  cleaned  by  soap  and 

water  or  gasoline,  can   be  cleaned   perfectly 

without   breaking   a   thread. 

10— THREE  minutes  in  the  SUDS,  TWO  minu- 
tes in  the  boiler  (if  you  boil  your  clothes), 
30  SECONDS  in  the  rinse  water  and  30  SE- 
CONDS in  the  bluing  water,  will  wash  a 
tub  of  white  clothes. 

11 — Lace  Curtains,  Bed  Comforts,  Fancy  Shirt- 
waists, Woollen  Blankets,  Overalls,  and 
even  Horse  Blankets  can  be  washed  per- 
fectly without  any  wear  or  tear  on  the 
goods. 

12 — It  forces  theVater  through  the  fabric. 

13 — The   finest  fabrics   can    be  washed   in   same 

tub    with    ordinary    white    clothes,    with    no 

possible  injury. 

Sent  under  a  Money-back  Guarantee 

Join  the  army  of  delighted  housewives 

right  now      You  will  never  regret  it — 

you  will  be  delighted. 

Thousands  in  use  and  Millions  will  be 


14 — The  work  that  takes  from  40  minutes  to  one 
hour  to  do  on  a  rubbing  board  can  be  done 
in  THREE  minutes  without  any  hard  work. 

15 — You  can  use  the  machine  in  the  boiler,  there- 
by forcing  the  steam  through  the  clothes, 
which  bleaches  and  whitens  them. 

16 — It  only  costs  $3.50  and  will  save  you  at 
least  $50.00  per  year  in  your  home  by  not 
wearing  out  your  clothes. 

17 — The  Washing  Machine  only  weighs  1^4  lbs. 

18 — You  can  do  all  your  Dry  Cleaning  with  this 
machine.  You  simply  use  gasoline  in  place 
of  water. 

19 — Because  the  I.  X.  L.  Vacuum  Washer  is  sold 
under  a  money-back  guarantee  to  wash 
quicker  and  better  than  any  washing  ma- 
chine made,  irrespective  of  price  and  con- 
struction. 

20 — Because  if  you  use  the  Coupon  below  you 
can  get  one  of  these  wonderful  washers  for 
$1.50. 


This   Coupon   Good    For  $2.00 

FARMER'S    MAGAZINE. 

Mail   this  coupon   and   One   Dollar   and  Fifty   Cents 

to    Dominion    Utilities    Mfg.    Co.,    Ltd.,  482^^    Main 

St.,     Winnipeg,     Man.,     and     you     will  receive     one 
I.    X.    L.    VACUUM    WASHER,    all    charges    prepaid 

anywhere    in    Canada,    on    condition    that  your    money 

is    to    be    refunded    if    the    Washer    does  not    do    all 

that    is    claimud,  March 

Name     


Prov. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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p^  -™ 

"l^r^Fl  A  V" 

M^^^^K^^^m^^^                   Two  Sizes 

Jvi^JUAJV 

^1^^" 

Is  our  Registered  and 
common-law  Trade- 

l]^^y^ 

Mark  and  cannot  be 

UP-TO-DATE   APPEARAi^CE.     SPLENDID    BAKER 
Made    of    choicest    grade    polished    steel.      Large    Flue, 
perfect  Fire-box,  large  Broiler  Door  and  Interchangeable 
Grates.     Quick   heating   Reservoir.     Heavy   Nickel    Plate 
Trimmings.     A  great  fuel  saver.     Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Made  by 

CANADIAN  HEATING  and  VENTILATING  CO..  LIMITED 

Owen  Sound.            ....        Ontario 

CANADIAN    HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    CO., 

Limited. 
521   Henry   Ave.                                                 WINNIPEG. 

rightfully  applied  ex- 
cept to  goods  of  our 
manufacture. 

If  a  dealer   tries   to  sell 
you    a    camera    or    films, 

II  ■■BSP^Vlll 

W^MmmS^W 

or  other  goods  not  of  our 

WY^,^^^mc^\ 

manufacture,      under     the 
Kodak     name,     you     can 
be    sure    that    he    has    an 

The  Leading  Canadian 
Pianos. 

The  only   piano    equipped    with 
Howard's  Patent  Straining  Rods, 
which   ensure   permanence    and 
purity  of  tone. 

inferior   article  that  he   is 
trying    to    market    on    the 

OUR  PLAYER  PIANOS  WITH 
HUMAN-LIKE    CONTROL 

Contain  all  the  latest   improvements  and 
devices.  They  are  perfect  in  tone,  artistic 
in  design   and  capable  of  giving  life-long 
service. 

CALL      at     our     Warerooms     or     upon    our 
nearest  agent  and   make  careful  examinat- 
ion   of    our  Pianos.        If     more     convenient 
WRITE  US. 

Kodak   reputation. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman, 
it  isn't  a  Kodak, 

CANADIAN    KODAK   CO.,    LTD. 

TORONTO 

NEWCOMBE  PIANQCO. 

Umited  '  ^  ^    \       / 

19  and  21  Richmond  St/W. 

TORONTO     /, 

It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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S.D.  Collars 


Are  Dressy  Linen  Collars,  minus  the  Laundry 
Bill. 

Every  day  sees  the  famous  S.D.  Collars  grow 
in  greater  favor  Vi^ith  the  Canadian  trade. 


ISton 


Being   Waterproof,    Real    Linen    Collars,    they    eliminate    the    laundry    bill    entirely. 

NO  BREAKAGE  NO  ODOR  ABSOLUTE  SERVICE 


Made  in  three  finishes — 
Linen,  Gloss  and    Dull. 


They  come  in  half  sizes — 
12  to  18.  Price 


25c. 


Aeroplane. 


IF  YOUR  DEALER  DOES  NOT 
CARRY  S.D.  COLLARS,  WRITE 
US  FOR  STYLE  SHEET. 

The  Smith-DTntremont  Co. 

LIMITED 

1475-1477  Queen  Street  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


I 


IBUST  and  HIPS; 

Every  woman  who  attempts  to 
make  a  dress  or  shirt  waist  imme- 
diately discovers  how  difficult  it  is 
to  obtain  a  good  fit  by  the  usual 
"trying-on-method,"  with  herself  for 
the  model  and  a  looking-glass  with 
which  to  see  how  it  fits  at  the  back. 

•*HALL.BORCHERT 

PERFECTION  ADJUSTABLE 

DRESS  FORMS" 

do  away  with  all  discomforts  and 
disappointments  in  fitting,  and  ren- 
der the  work  of  dressmak- 
ing at  once  easy  and  sat- 
isfactory. This  form  can 
be  adjusted  to  50  different 
shapes  and  sizes;  bust 
raised  or  lowered,  also 
made  longer  and  shorter  at  the 
waist  line  and  form  raised  or  lower- 
ed to  suit  any  desired  skirt  length. 
Very  easily  adjusted,  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  con- 
taining: complete  line  of  Dress  Forms 
with  prices. 

HALL-BORCHERT  DRESS 

FORM  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

156  Bay  Street        -        TORONTO 

■^^^^^^^-^— — — — — ^— — ^— ^^-^-^^—  Princess 
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The  Springs  do  most  of  the  Work 

The  New  Century  Washer  is  para- 
mount. There  is  no  other  washer  that 
will  so  lighten  householdlabor.  The  oil- 
tempered  steel  springs  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  and  the  balance  of  thfe 
effort  required  is  very  easy  when  com- 
pared to  the  old-fashioned  methods. 

The  New  Century  features  are  exclusive  and 
patented.  So  other  machine  can  have  the 
nist-pvoof  steel  spring  on  the  INSIDE  of  the 
tub  to  offset  the  pressure  of  the  hoops  ftom 
the  OUTSIDE  and  prevent  warping. 
See  the  New  Century  at  your  dealer's 
or  write  to  us  for  full  information. 

Cummer- Dowswcll    Ltd. 
Hamilton,     •      Ontario. 


Pon't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  aavertisers. 
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The  Season's  Favorite 


•  This  coat  is  another 
''MONARCH  " 
triumph,  and  will  be 
the  choice  for  the  sea- 
son. Made  in  Jumbo 
stitch.  The  cut  shown 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
distinct  style  embodi- 
ed in  our  immense 
range. 


SEE  THIS  AND'OTHER  LINES  IN 

OUR  RANGE  FOR   1913.     YOUR 

DEALER  HASjTHEM. 


You  will  like  the  styles  and  youVe  sure  of  the  quality 
and  fit  when  they  are  MONARCH  KNIT  GOODS. 

The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd 

Head  Office:    Dunnville,  Ontario 
Factories  at  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines  and  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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SATISFACTION 


We  Put  the  Quality  In 

all  our  cans,  and  every  user  of  our  paints  get  satis- 
faction because  every  stroke  is  a  brushful  of  dur- 
able quality.  No  matter  what  kind  of  painting 
you  require  you  will  find  that 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared 
Paints  and  Varnishes 


give  everlasting  satisfaction.  Made  of  the  best 
materials,  perfectly  mixed  by  special  machinery 
under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  JAMIESON'S 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal  Established  1858  Vancouvcr 

Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 


'<>'>•""" 


Bisley  Made 
"Ross"   Rifles  Famous 


and  now  the  performances 
on  the  field  of  the  .280 
'  'Ross'  '  (known  as  the 
High-Velocity)  is  creating 
quite  a  sensation  among  big 
game  hunters. 

The  Ross  Sporting  Rifles 
have  the  absolute  accuracy 
of  the  famous  Ross  target 
Barrels,  and  their  very 
quick  and  reliable  action, 
strong  breech,  and  good  fin- 
ish, make  them  favorites 
wherever  shown. 

If  you  are  in  the  market 
for  a  rifle,  it  will  you  to  look 
up  the  nearest  "Ross"  deal- 
er— or  write  direct  for  illus- 
trated price  list,  which  is 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

Ross   Rifle    Co. 

Quebec  Canada 


TO  MAKE   POULTRY    PAY 

You  should  hare  rure-bred  stock,  then  poultry  raising 
would  be  profitable.  We  can  supply  you  with  hatching 
eggs  from  the  very  best  breeds,  and  the  best  results 
can  be   depended  upon. 

Send  to-day  for  Catalogrue  and  Prices. 

J.  H.  Rutherford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


jonr 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  b« 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
vice  made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   sides  of  shoe  In 
one    operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  etiflf 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.    Ad- 
iustable    to     any    •tzc. 
Handsomely    enameled. 
Looks  neat.    Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy   place.     Qet 
one    and    sare   nselesf 
work.  Prlcell.OO.lf  your 
r  Will  net  supply  yon,  don't  Cake  substitute,  but  sentf 
order  direct  to  us.   Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,   Ont. 
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Once  a  Farmer 

has  tried  out  a    Clay"  Gate  he  keeps  it; 


and  usually  orders  more  gates.  The  reason  is 
that  "Clay"  Gates  satisfy  all  his  requirements. 

CLAY  IS  GATES 

won't  sag,  bend,  break,  burn,  blow- 
down  or  rot. 

They  raise  (as  shown)  to  let  small  stock  through.  Are 
light.  Always  swing  true.  A  little  child  can  work  them. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

Will  be  sent  for  60  days'  free  trial. 
Are  found  on  the  farms  of  nearly  all  the  leading  stockmen 
of  Eastern  Canada.     30,000  sold  in  1912. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  list. 

THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD. 

39  MORRIS  ST.       -        -        -        GUELPH.  ONT. 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  fittedwithRoI/erChatn. 
New  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ingMudguard,  <|*00  CA 
Pump,  and  Tools,    «P^^.OU 

'^S;''FREEI9l3Calalogye, 

100  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal. 


Merry  weather's    Roses 

Famed  Throughout  the  World 

They  are  cheap — they  are  true  to 
name,  strong-  and  sturdy.  All  the 
newest  varieties,  Dwarfs,  Standards, 
Climbers. 

Also  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs,  Orna- 
mental Trees. 

Send  for  CataloguCy  Post  free. 

H.    Merry  weather    &   Sons,    Ltd. 

Southwall,  Notts,  England. 


Vegetables  Grown  From 

Carter's  Tested  Seeds 


Used  the  world 
^ver 


Make  Sure  You  Sow 

CARTER'S 
SEEDS 


TESTED 
ENGLISH 


The  best  results  in  ga^de^mg  are  ob- 
tained only  from  the  best  seeds.  Carter's 
Tested  Seeds  are  famed  the  world  over  for 
large  yield  and  the  remarkable  size  of  the 
products.  Carter's  Seeds  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  Canadian  soil  and  climate  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  sfeeds  sown 
in  Canada  are  imported,  and  extroardin- 
ary  results  have  been  secured  by  Carter's 
Seeds  in  competition  with  others. 

SEND  FOR  1913  CATALOG 

This  is  a  large  book,  printed  on  fine 
paper  with  beautiful  illustrations ;  four 
full  page  plates  in  natural  colors  repro- 
duced from  color  photographs. 

ADDRESS   DEPT.  "  C." 

PATTERSON,     WYLDE    &    CO. 

Sole  Agents  in  Canada 
133  King  St.,  East.  .  TORONTO 


Say  you  saw  tbe  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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DR.  THOMAS'  ECLECTRIC  OIL 

The  great  struggle  in  the  Old  Country  for 
and  against  Home  Rule  has  again  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  Irish  people, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  revival  of  all  kinds 
of  stories  about  them. 

Of  these  stories,  now  appearing  in  the 
important  magazines,  none  is  more  interest- 
ing than  those  centred  about  the  folk  lore 
legends  of  olden  times,  when  the  people  of 
this  romantic  land  are  reputed  to  have  had 
amazing  blessings  bestowed  upon  them  at 
times  by  the  fairy  folk  who,  disguised  in 
one  form  or  another,  or  invisible  altogether, 
visited  the  sick  and  performed  marvellous 
cures. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  these  stories  to 
their  source,  so  far  as  possible,  and  when 
this  is  done  it  usually  is  discovered  that 
the  legend  had  its  origin  in  some  perfectly 
natural  cure  which  became  widely  talked 
about  and  the  facts  distorted. 

From  time  immemorial  natural  cures  have 
been  going  on  in  every  country,  not  less  in 
our  own  than  in  others,  through  the  efficacy 
of  natural  remedies.  It  is  the  result  which 
sometimes  seems  miraculous  to  one  who  has 
suffered  long  without  relief.  For  example, 
Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  above  all 
things  a  natural  remedy,  composed  of  pene- 
trating and  soothing  ingredients  that  have 
caused  cures  seemingly  impossible  through 
ordinary  means. 

It  takes  the  fire  out  of  burns  and  scalds 
and  immediately  starts  to  restore  the  in- 
jured surface,  keeping  the  cuticle  soft  and 
pliable  as  it  heals,  and  not  only  hastening 
full  recovery,  but  preventing  scars.  Noth- 
ing miraculous  about  it,  though  it  almost 
seems  so. 

It  is  even  more  wonderful,  however,  in 
its  power  of  reaching  to  deep  seated 
troubles  like  rheumatism,  stiff  joints,  lame 
back,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiffened  muscles 
(as  in  the  neck),  lame  cords  and  tendons. 
Rubbed  in  persistently,  Dr.  Thomas' 
Eclectric  Oil  accomplishes  wonders. 

That  its  use  is  not  confined,  however  to 
external  application  is  seen  in  its  efficacy  in 
dealing  with  croup,  colds,  sore  throat,  etc., 
checking  serious  trouble  which  promises 
rapidly  to  become  worse. 

Dr.  Thomas'  Eclectric  Oil  is  a  natural 
remedy,  but  its  accomplishments  are  house- 
hold stories. 


25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

on 

FRUIT    TREES. 


off 


Part   of  our   nursery   land   at   f  ointe   Claire 
has    been    sold    and    must     be     cleared     next 
spring.     This   accounts   for   the   special   prices 
we    are    offering   on    this    high    quality    stock. 
It   consists   of: — 
30,000  Fruit   Trees, 
10,000  Shade   Trees, 
50,000  Ornamental    Shrubs,   Perennials,  etc. 
Write   quick   for   complete   list   and 
prices,   letting    us    know   what   you 
are    especially    interested    in. 

THE  CANADIAN  NURSERY  CO.,  LTD., 

10  Phillips  Place.  Montreal.  Que. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Farmer's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  writing  to  us,  states: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
ciDe  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINABD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  household  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  has  outlived  dozens  of  would- 
be  competitors  and   imitators." 


Have  You  Diabetes? 

SANOL'S  ANTI-DIABETES,  a  standard  and  specifle 
remedy,  the  formula  for  which  was  recently  secured 
from  a  celebrated  German  scientist,  has  worked  won- 
ders in  the  way  of  immediately  relieving  and  later  com- 
pletely curing  many  stubborn  cases  of  Diabetes.  It  is 
frequently  prescribed  by  physicians  of  standing,  and  is 
being  used  in  flrst-class  hospitals.  Gases  cured  In 
which  the  patient  suffered  open  sores,  cases  of  several 
years'  duration  completely  cured— these  are  a  few 
instances  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  SANOL'S 
ANTI-DIABETES.  We  can  send  copies  of  most  forc- 
ible letters  from  patients.  This  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists   or   by   the   makers   at   $2.00   per  bottle. 

Have  You  Gail-Stones? 

A  very  large  number  of  people  throughout  Canada  are 
using  the  standard  remedy  SANOL  for  Gallstones, 
Kidney-stones,  Gravel,  Kidney  trouble,  and  all  other 
diseases  and  complaints  due  to  the  presence  of  uric 
acid  hi  the  system.  People  who  had  trouble  of  this 
nature  for  periods  which  vary  in  length  from  a  few 
days  to  ten  years  have  been  cured  by  SANOL,  We 
can  refer  interested  parties  to  any  number  of  people 
who  have  been  cured  through  this  remedy  and  can  also 
send  copies  of  letters  of  unQustionable  oonvindng 
power.  This  remedy  is  for  sale  by  all  Drug  Store*,  at 
$L60  per  bottle. 

Both  the  remedies  described  abore  are 
manufactured  only  by  the  SANOL  MANUFAC- 
TURING CO.,  LTD.,  977  Main  Street,  Winni- 
peg:, Manitoba. 


Beading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 

Manufacturers   of 

High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Importers  of 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

A  USEFUL  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


'ALBERTA  >25 

/~%METAL  COVERED  /"A 


EGQ 
POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 

by  using  our  improved, safe, 
sure, simple, durable  hatcher 
of  19  years  experience  by  a  Canadian. 
OUR  FACTORY  PRICES  SAVES  YOU  HALF. 
Special  adapted  for  Canada— heavy 
lumber  case  covered  with  felt,  asbes- 
tos, galv-iron,  copper  tank,  self-regu- 
lator nursery,  ready  to  use. 
Guarantee  —  2  Hatch  Trial. 
Fine  Catalog.  Write  now!  Brooders  too. 
ALBERTA  INCUBATOR  CO.,       BOX  937 


We 
Ship 

TORONTO  OR 
WINNIPEG 
DUTY  PAID 

250  EGG  $17.95 

MANKATO.  MIIIN 


THE  GATE  THAT 
SERVES  YOU  BEST 


iS^smi 


^ 


ri!!i  PEERLESS 

Braced  Like  a  Steel  Bridge 

JUST  as  the  engineer  strengthens 
the  points  of  strain  in  a  big,  mighty 
bridge,  so  we  have  designed  braces, 
stronger  than  was  necessary,  to  make 
our  gates  stiff  and  rigid.  They  can't  sag 
— they  can't  twist — they  are  a  great  im- 
provement over  gates  made  the  old  way. 

Peefless  Gates 

are  made  of  first-class  material.  Frame 
work  of  1%  inch  steel  tubing  electrically 
welded  together.  Peerless  pipe  braced 
gates  are  all  filled  with  heavy  No.  9 
Open  Hearth  galvanized  steel  wire — 
built  for  strength  and  durability — 
weather  proof  and  stock  proof. 

Send  for  free  catalog-.     Ask  about  our 
farm  and  poultry  fencing,  also  our  orna- 
mental   fence    and    gates.    Agents 
nearly  everywhere.   Agents 
wanted  in   open    territory. 

BANWELL-HOXIE  WIRE 

FENCE  CO.  Ltd. 
Winnipeg,  Man.       Hamilton,  Onf. 


MORE    POTATOES    PER    ACRE 

Think  of  finding  one  to  eleven  $s  bills 
in  the  furrow,  on  every  acre  you  » 

plant.  _It's  been  done  many       ^io''^,;\ 


times.  Plantthe  spaces  you 
skip,  sell  the  potatoes, 
andyou'vegrotthemoil' 


ey.    No  extra  1  and, 
no  extra  work 
It  costs  no 
more  to 
prepare 
ground, 
fertilize 
cultivate, 
spray  and 
dig  a  per- 
fect 
Stand 


CtV 


>^rv^^^ 


^^O**--        This 

5.®*^  machine 

•^P-  soon  pays  for 

tselfand  yet  puts 

real  money  into  your 

pocket.     One  seed  piece  in 

every  space  and    one  only. 

Uniform  spacing.     No  injury 

to  seed.  Ask  your  dealer  to 

show  it  and  write  us  for 

free  booklet,    "  loc  per 

cent  Potato  Planting.'" 

We  make  full  line  Potato 

machines.  Garden  tools. 

The  Bateman- 

Wllkinson  Co. ,  Liinit«(l 

488  Symington    Ave. 

Toronto  Ontario 


W^^^^i  Big  Entertainer  j.^^HiJfi 

153  Parlor  Games  and  Magic,  15 
Tricks  with  Cards.73Toasts,7  Comi!^ 
Recitations, 3  MonologueB,22  Funny 

Readings.  AlsoCheckers.Chess.Dom- 

inoes.  Fox  and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.     All  10c.  postpaid. 
J.  a  DOBN,  70»  So.  Dearborn    St..  Dept.  41,  Chicago.  IlL 


Use  KEROSENE  Engine  Free! 


Amazing  "DETROIT"  Kerosene  Engine 
shipped  on  15  days'  FREE  Trial,  proves 
KEROSENE  cheapest,  safest,  most  power- 
ful fuel.  IF  SATISFIED,  pay  lowest  price 
ever  given  on  reliable  farm  engine;  if  not, 
)ay  nothing.  No  waste,  no  evaporation, 
no  explosion  from  coal  oil. 

Gasoline  Going  Up! 

Gasoline  is  9c  to  15c  higher  than 
coal  oil.  Still  going  up.  TWO 
PINTS  of  coal  oil  do  work  of  THREE 
pints   gasoline. 

Amazing  "DETROIT" 

—ONLY  engine  running  on  COAL 
OIL  successfully,  uses  alcohol,  gaso- 
line and  benzine,  too.  Starts  without  ,.,  ., 
cranking.  Only  three  moving  parts-Cylmders  cannot  carbonize 
no  cams— no  sprockets— no  gears— no  valves— the  utmost  simplic- 
ity, power  and  strength.  Mounted  on  skids.  All  sizes  in  2  to  20 
h.p.,  in  stock  ready  to  ship.  Engine  tested  before  crating. 
Comes  all  ready  to  nm.  Pumps,  saws,  threshes,  chums,  separ- 
ates milk,  grinds  feed,  shells  com,  runs  home  electric  lighting 
plant.  PRICES  (stripped),  $29.50  UP.  Sent  any  place  on  15 
days'  Free  Trial.  Don't  buy  an  engine  till  you  investigate  the 
money-saving,  power-saving  "DETROIT."  Thousands  in  use. 
Costs  only  postal  to  find  out.  If  you  are  first  in  your  neigh- 
borhood to  write,  you  get  SPECIAL  EXTRA-LOW  INTRO- 
DUCTORY   price.     Write  1                                                     (138) 

Detro  itEngine  Works.  181  Bellevue  Ave..  Detroit  Mich. 
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A  FARMER'S  GARDEN 


TS  without  real  serious  meaning  to 
i  many  thousand  farmers  because 
they  think  it  is  too  hard  work  or 
it  is  not  convenient  to  work  a  horse. 
So  many  farmers  fail  to  understand 
what  truly  wonderful  possibilities 
there  are  in    modem    hand    tools 


Wheel  Hoes 
and  Drills 


IROHAQE 


(Now   made  in  Canada) 

do  all  of  the  sowingr,  hoeing,  cultiva- 
ting,weeding,  furrowing,  ridging,etc., 
in  any  garden  wiih  better  results,  far 
less  work  and  some  real  pleasure  for 
the  operator.    38  O"-  more  combina- 
tions at  $3.00  to  $15.00.     Ask  your 
dealer  about  them  and  write  us  for 
new  booklet.    "Gardening 
with  Modern  Tools''   also 
copy  of  our  paper  "Iron 

IAge    Farm    and    Garden,,:,^ 
News'"— both  are  free. 

The  Bateman-Wilkinson  Co.,  Limited 
482  I  Symington  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


YOU  NEED  THE 


BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


and  the  feature  of  our  terms 
cost— enables  you   tj>  get   it^ 
agents  needed. 


-the  best  at  the  lowest 
Just  a   few  more  local 
WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAMILTON.'ONTARiO 


Boys"  Own  Tay  Maker 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera.  Electrical 
Motor,  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boomerang,  Bobsled,  Wind  Mill. 
I  Microscope, Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan,  Snow 
fCoaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad,  Wind 
Mobile,  Paddle  Raft.  Traps,  Kites,  etc.  All  10c,  postpaid. 
J.    0.   DORN,   707   So.   Dearborn   St.,   Dept.   42,   Chicago,    IlL 


The  raising  of  chicks  is  not  difficult  when   conditions  are  right. 
Try  our  way,  and  make  this  your  most  successful  season.     Feed 

pr^  Baby  Chick  Food 

for  the  first  three  weeks.     No  feed  on  earth  will  give  the  youngsters 
such    a    vigorous     start,    and    the    cost    is    but    Ic    per    chick. 

In  boxes  and  bags,  25c  up 

pr0^  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 


Pratts 
160-page 
poultry 
book  10c 
by  mail 


25c 


50c 


Poultry  Regulator 


prevents  and  cures  the  bowel  troubles  which  are  so  common  and 
causa  such  heavy  loss.     Just  drop  the  tablets  in  the  drinking 
water  for  all  broods  up  to  one  week  of  age 

should  be  mixed   with  the  daily  ration  after  the  third  week. 
It  induces  rapid  growth  and  oarl.v  maturity  by  keeping  the 
digestive  system  in  perfect  condition. 

,/' 

25c,  50c,  $1;  25-lb.  Pail,  $2.50  ^i*" 


"Your  money  back  if  it  fails' 


Our  products  are  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where, or 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY,  Limited 
Toronto. 


Don't  fail  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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APPLES 


The  kind  that  brings  top  pricesor 
the  kind  that  goes  to  the  Cider  Mill, 
which    are  you  going  to  grow  this  season  ? 


If  you  are  growing  the  clean,  well  formed,  well  colored  No.  1  kind 
you  will  be  sure  to  use  Sprays  of  a  known  value,  put  on  with  a 
pump     which     will    give    the    necessary    pressure.         That    kind   is 

NIAGARA 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION      The  dream  of  those  who  follow  is  to  make 
a  spray  as  good  as  Niagara. 

SOLUBLE     SULPUR      The   most  talked  of  Spray  in  America.     The   Spray 
that  does  the  work  and  saves  the  trouble. 

ARSENATE   OF   LEAD      The  kind  that  is  always  right. 

PUMPS— POWER  and  HAND      High    pressure,    large     capacity,    durability 
and  efficiency. 

All  are  fully  described  in  our  literature — Ask  for  it, 

Niagara  Brand  Spray  Co.,  Limited 

Of fice:Burlington,  Ont.  Factories:  Burlington  and  Trenton  Ont. 


Easy  Pumping 


ave  you  had  to  depend  on  the  wind  for  pumping  water? 
wind, is  uncertain — the  right  way  is  with  a 


The 


You'll  get  your  water  at  low  cost,  you  save  a  lot  of  time 
and  work— you'll  have  an  engine  that  will  do  your  pumping 
in  a  short  time  and  be  ready  for  general  service  the  rest 
of  the  day.  To  make  pumping  no  job  at  all,  hitch  this 
engine   to   a 

RUMELY  PUMP  JACK 

Then  all  your  pumping  troubles  go.  You  have  a  real 
outfit  at  a  very  slight  cost.  Rumely-Olds  Engines  are  strong 
and  simple— Rumely  Pump  Jacks  are  right,  too.  Think  the 
combination  over— see  if  it  wouldn't  pay  you  to  have  it. 
laife  Bumely-Olds  3  h.p.  Engine  will  handle  a  bigger  job— 
^ihave  then  in  all  sizes,  stationary,  skid  mounted  or  port- 
able—so we're  f.ure  to  meet  your  requirements,  and  we  have 
the  proper  ptunping  outfit  for  each  size. 

Write  for  the  Olds  Engine  Data 
Book  No.  344,  and  the  special  fold- 
er on  Rumely  Pump  Jacks — ask 
name    of    our    nearest    dealer. 

RUMELY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

(incorporated) 
POWER  FARMING  MACHINERY 
Toronto,    Winnipeg:,    Calgary,    Ed- 
monton,   Regina,    Saskatoon,   Bran- 
don,   Yorkton,   Estevan,   Vancouver. 


Feed  Your   Poultry   Well 

Nothing  Like 

L  AING'S 

Bone  and  Meat  Meal 

forjresults 
GET  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

MATTHEWS-LAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


THE  PRODUCrS  OF  OUR  OWN  ABATTOIRS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CBIGKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal»  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 

Prtcma  and  Bamplma  on  Appli^at/on 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 


Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 


P.O.  Box.  1624 


H«itrMl 
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THE  "PREMIER"  LEADS 

The   Separator  you  want   is   the   one  which   will 

SKIM   CLEANEST, 

LAST  LONGEST, 

COST  NOTHING  FOR  REPAIRS, 

BE  EASY  TO  TURN  AND  TO  WASH. 

We  wish^to  prove  to  you  by  FREE  TRIAL  that 
the  PREMIER  has  no  equal  in  these  respects. 

WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES. 
MENTION  THIS  PAPER  WHEN  WRITING. 

THE  PREMIER  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 


147  Prince  William  Street 
ST.  JOHN,  N.B. 


659-661   King  Street  West 
TORONTO 


199  Princess  Street 
WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


A  Bi^  Saving  in  Feed 

To  keep  your  animals  in  a  thorough  con- 
dition it  is  necessary  to  crush  the  grain. 
The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
stated. The  "Champion"  oat  crusher  is 
indispensible  to  the  farmer  who  desires 
that  his  animals  get  the  full  benefit  of 
their  feed  and  keep  in  a  thorough  condi- 
tion. 

YOUR  FEED  EXPENSES  KEPT  DOWN 
by  the  "Champion,"  which  makes  a  big 
saving  in  feed.  A  durable  machine  with 
no  delicate  me- 
chanism to  get 
out  of  order; 
easily  operated, 
gives  satisfaction 
and    long    service. 

OUR  CIRCULAR 
CONTAINS  VA- 
LUABLE INFOR- 
MATION, SENT 
FREE  O  N  RE- 
QUEST. SEND  A 
POST-CARD  TO- 
DAY. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


JOLIETTE 


QUEBEC 


^yiif*. 


Sharpen  it  on  a  Cleveland 

—The  Grindstone  Specially  Selected  for  Farm  Use 

Agricultural  implements  as  well  as  most  tools  require  a  grindstone  of 
specially  selected  grit  for  proper  sharpening.  Manufacturers  have 
found  this  out  and,  as  a  matter  of  good  business,  nine  out  of  ten  use 

Cleveland  Grindstones 

because  they  alone  seem  to  possess  evenness  of  grit,  uniform  hardness, 
without  being  too  hard  or  too  soft,  too  coarse  or  too  fine.  They  are 
genuine  Huron  or  Berea  stone  and  are  selected  especially  for  your 
needs.  This  recognized  superiority  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
some  manufacturers  who  term  their  stones  "Berea  Grit"— a  mere 
geological  name  and  a  misleading  one  that  does  not  refer  to  grhiding 
qualities  for  agricultural  or  general  use  such  as  you  require. 
The  grindstone  shown  here  is  a  genuine  Cleveland.  You  can  tell  It  and 
all  CI  ^velands  by  the  trade  mark.  This  is  an  inexpensive,  light-run- 
ning stone  of  highest  quality.  It  will  not  pay  you  to  risk  using  an 
unknown  make.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet,"Sharp  Tools  Pay  Big," 
sending  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

THE  CLEVELAND  STONE  CO.     646  Hickox  Bldg..  Qeveland.  Ohio 
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EASIEST  RUNNING  MILL  MADE 

"BAKER"  Back  Geared  Pumping  Mill 

For  simplicity  of  design,  strength,  mechanical  construction 
and  convenience  of  adjustment  the  "BAKER"  stands  pre-emin- 
ent. "BAKER"  mills  are  self-governing  in  all  kinds  of  winds. 
It  is  so  arranged  as  to  permit  the  wheel  to  start  out  of  the 
wind  before  it  is  mn  too  fast.  The  wheel  is  prevented  from 
going  entirely  out  of  gear,  and  so  continues  to  pump  at  the 
moderate  rate.  If  the  wind  increases,  the  wheel  is  carried  fur- 
ther out  of  the  gear,  or  if  the  wind  lessens,  the  wheel  is 
brought  back   facing  the   wind,    and   a   uniform   rate   of   speed   for 

the  wheel  is  maintained.  The  WEAR  of  the  "BAKER  wil.  be  uniform.  Friction  is  at 
a  minimum,  and  there  is  no  noise  or  jar.  The  "BAKER"  is  the  easiest  running  mUl 
made,  having  a  reputation  of  betug  a  non-friction  mill,  in  which  class  it  has  no  competition. 
Send  a  post  card  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  wliicli  shows  all  the  advant- 
ag^es  contained  in  the  construction  of  the  "Baker"  back-geared  pumping 
mill.     Write  to-day. 

HELLER-ALLER  COMPANY,  Windsor,  Ont. 


Built  For  Heavy  Service  and 

Durability 


WATERLOO  ENGINES 

I      Have   an    undisputed  reputation   for    Reliability  and  Efficiency.     The    name    Waterloo    on  your 
I      Engine    is  a    g^uarantee  of  the  highest  type  of  construction  and  insures  longest  service  and  utmost 
satisfaction.  PLOW,  DISK,  SOW,  IN  ONE  OPERATION 

AVOID  ALL  RISK  OF  TROUBLE  AT  CRITICAL  MOMENTS.      GET  OUR   CATALOGUE- 
CONSIDER  CAREFULLY-GET  A  WATERLOO— THE  STRONGEST  PLOUGH  ENGINE  MADE 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 


Head  Office  and  Factories: 

Waterloo,  Ont. 


Regina,  Sask. 


FOR    YOUR    FARM,    YOUR    HOME,    YOUR    FACTORY 
FOR    EVERY    POWER    PURPOSE 

A  GILSON  "  GOES-LIKE-SIXTY  ••  ENGINE  With  new  features 
MORE  VALUE  MORE  POWER  and  latest 

MORE  SERVICE        MORE  SATISFACTION  improvements 

Does  satisfaction  mean  anything  to  you?  Does  money  saved  in  fuel,  in 
time,  in  repairs  and  expense  bills  appeal  to  you?  Get  Gilson  Facts  and 
find  out  how  the  Gilson  60-SPEED  engine  does  the  greatest  variety  of 
work— how  it  gives  the  maximum  satisfaction— saves  money  in  equipment, 
and  yields  100  per  cent,  service  at  lowest  cost.  Every  engine  covered  by  a 
cast-iron  guarantee. 

The  new  Gilson  5,  6,  and  8  h.p.  engines,  equipped  with  our  new  friction 
clutch  pulley,  with  five  removable  rims,  each  of  a  different  diameter. 
Change  to  the  proper  speed  for  any  job  in  five  minutes.  A  NEW  AND 
EXCLUSIVE  GILSON  FEATURE.  We  also  make  60-SPEED  engines  In 
1%  and  3  h.p.  sizes.  These  are  mounted  on  trucks,  with  line  shaft  and 
five  interchangeable  pulleys  and  pump-jack. 
Drop  as  a  card  to-day,  and  we  will  send  you  fall  descriptive  literature.  We  are  making:  special  prices  to 
the  first  purchaser  of   one  of  these  engrines  in   every  locality.      WRITE   NOW.     Agrents   wanted. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.  LTD.,  124  YORK  ST.,  GUELPH,  ONT. 
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A  RUNNING  WATER  SUPPLY 

for  all  purposes  easily  secured. 
The  low  cost  of  installing 

A  RIFE  RAM 

is  such  that  every  man 
can  have  running  water 
night  and  night.  It  oper- 
ates with  any  fall  from  21 
to  50  feet,  and  will  pump 
to  a  height  3  to  25  times 
the  fall. 

If  you  have  a  flow  of  3  or 
more     gallons     per     minute 
from     the    spring,     artesian 
well,   brook   or   river.     WRITE   FOR  OUR  FREE 
CATALOGUE    AND    INFORMATION. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..        2135  Trinity  Bldi.,New  York  City 


SEED  MARKET 

SPECIAL  FOR   SHREWD  BUYERS 

Barley,  O.A.O.  No.  21  $  1.00  per  bus. 

Alsike  Clover,   No.  2    15.00  per  bus. 

Alsike  Clover,   No.  3   14.00  per  bus. 

Red  Clover,  No.  2 14.00  per  bus. 

Alfalfa   or   Lucerne,   No.   1 11.00  per  bus. 

Alfalfa   or   Lucerne,    No.   2 10.00  per  bus. 

Alfalfa,   Domestic,   No.  3    11.00  per  bus. 

Timothy,    No.   2    3.00  per  bus. 

Seed  Corn,  dry,  sound,  and  showing  a  germina- 
tion of  90%  to  100%,  Dents,  $1.00  per  bus.,  and 
Flints,  $1.50  per  bus. 

Above  prices  are  cash  f.o.b.  Brantford,  immediate 
acceptance,  samples  if  desired.  Goods  are  ZYz 
bus.  to  the  bag;  where  full  bags  are  ordered,  bags 
free;  broken  lots  bags  25c.  Make  club  order  and 
get  bags. 

BRANT  SEED  CO.,  -  Brantford,  Ont. 


125-Egg  Incubator  and  Brooder  Fo?  $13,75 

If  ordered  together  we  send  both  machines  for  only  413.75  and  we 

pay  all  freight  and  duty  charges  to  any  R.  R.  station  in  Canada. 

We  have  branch  warehouses  inWinnipeg,  Man.  and  Toronto. Ont. 

Orders  shipped  from  nearest  warehouse  to  your  R.  R.  station. 

Hot  water,  double  walls,  dead-air  space  between,  double  glass 
(12c)   doors,  copper  tanks  and  boilers,  self-regulating.  Nurseir  under 

egg  tray.  Especially  adapted  to  Canadian  climate.  Incubator  and  Brooder 
shipped  complete  with  thermometers,  lamps,  egg  testers — ready  to  use  when  you  get  them.  Five 
year  guarantre*— 30  days  trial.  Incubators  finished  in  natural  colors  showing  the  high  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  lumber  used — not  painted  to  cover  inferior  material.  If  you  will  compare  our| 
machines  with  others,  we  feel  sure  of  your  order.  •  Don't  buy  until  you  do  this — you'll  save  money! 
— it  pays  to  investigate  before  you  buy.  Remember  our  price  of  $13.75  is  for  both  Incubator  and 
Brooder  and  covers  freight  and  duty  charges.    Send  for  FREE  catalog  today,  cr  send  in  your  order  and  save  1 

^^^•r&^r-  WISCONSIN  incubator  CO^  Box  217,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Standard    Cream    Separators 

PAY 

the    Maximum    profit    with    Minimum  attention. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  a  "  Standard." 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  RENFREW   MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,  Ontario 


DID  YOU  GET  A  SAMPLE? 

of  the  metal  ear  label.  Owner's  name  and 
address  of  each  and  any  number  required. 
A  most  practical  and  inexpensive  way  of 
keeping  tab  on  sheep  and  cattle. 
Send  Name  and  Address  on  s  Post 
Card.  Free  Sample  with  Circular. 
Write  Before  You  Forget. 


F.  G.    JAMES 


Bowmanville,  Ont. 


t  Planet  Jr.  ^ 


2«»^w—  1^»1#:«TA#A«>  cuts  hall  the  time  and 
-row  Cultivator  work  out  ol  farming 

Get  better  results  without  drudgery  and  long  hotirs.     You 
don't  have  to  be  a  slave  to  your  work  when  you  use  the  Planet 
Jr  No.  72.     No  other  implement  in  large  crops  saves 
so  much  time,  money,  and  labor. 

I  No.  72  ■  Two-row  Pivot-wheel   Cultivator,  Plow,    Furrower, 

and  Ridger  cultivates  at  one  time  2  rows  of  potatoes,  corn,  beans. 
etc.  in  rows  28  to  44  inches  apart.    Works  like  a  charm  in  check- 
rows, crooked  rows,  and  rows  of  irregular  width.    Never  leaves 
open  furrows  next  to  plants.  Cultivates  crops  up  to  5  feet  high. 
Covers  2  furrows  of  manure,  potatoes,  or  seed  at  one  passage. 
Can  be  equipped  with  roller-bearings, spring-tnp  standards 
and  discs.     Fully  guaranteed.  i  «r  ,^     i 

FREE!  ffiiJ?^{SfS'4.^r««  L^ 
S  L  ALLEN  &  CO  PSf.iSeipi.ia 

WRITE  FOR  NAME  OF  OUR  NEAREST  AGENCY 


Beading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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APPLETDN 


and  worm  gear 
apron  drive, en 
cased,  rans  in  oil; 
wood  or  steel  wheels. 


So 
simple 
a  boy  can 
run  them. 
Apron  works 
over  chilled  roll- 
ers.   Wide   seat, 
comfortable  foot  rest. 


Appleton  Manure  Sprea  ders  always  give  long  service;  spread  even, 
pull  easy;  because  they  are  perfectly  designed  and  honestly  con- 
structed. An  Appleton  Manure  Spreader  is  a  profitable  machine 
for  you  to  buy.  Its  use  keeps  your  land  healthy  and  in  highest  pro- 
ductive condition — that  means  paying  crops.  Write  today  for  Free 
Catalog  illustrating  and  describing  our  1 0  styles.         ^ 

A  complete  line  of  machines  in  stock  in  your  territory. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  206  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111. 


INCREASES^QUANTITY 
IMPROVES  QUALITY 


POTASH 


PROMOTESJMATURITY 
PRODUCES  PROFIT 


POTASH  is  an  essential  plant  food  and  no  soil  will  yield  a  bumper  crop  that  does  not  con- 
tain an  available  supply  of  this  ingredient  sufficient  for  the  crop's  needs.  Farmers  who  mix 
their  fertilizing  materials  on  the  farm  can  obtain  POTASH  in  the  highly  concentrated 

forms  of    jjuRiy^yg  Qf  pQTASH  and  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH 

from  all  reliable  fertilizer  dealers  and  seedsmen. 

Those  buying  ready-mixed  fertilizers  should  insist  on  being  supplied  with  brands 
containing  a  high  POTASH  content. 

Secretaries  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Clubs  and  Societies  desiring  one  of  our 
representatives  to  address  any  of  their  meetings  on  the  subject  of  Fertilizing  should 
communicate  with  us  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  date  may  be  arranged. 

Write^us^f or  copies  of  our  FREE  Educative  Bulletins,  which'  include  : 

"Fertilizing  Orchard  and  Garden." 
"Artificial  Fertilizers,  Their  Nature 

and  Use/'  "Farmer's  Companion," 

"The  Potato  Crop  in  Canada."  "Fertilizing  Fodder  Crops," 

KINDLY  STATE  WHICH  BULLETINS  YOU  REQUIRE. 

GERMAN  POTASH  SYNDICATE  ii?R^Sr5T°6r- T^  o«r^.?5 


'Principal   Potash  Crops  of 
Canada." 


It  will  pay  y«a  to  answer  adyertlsementa. 
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yPHERS 

Incubators 

and  Brooders 
Have  MADE  GOOD  in 

^NADA!  n 


Their  success  is  a  matter  of  record.  They  have  hatched 
and  reared  thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  chicks,  under  the  most  difficult  conditions.  We  have  proof  in  the 
form  of  many  letters  from  owners.  Let  us  send  you  copies  of  them.  Read  many 
expressions  like  this  one  from  T.  S.  Minton.  of  Winnipeg;— "I  have  used  four  or  five  well 
known  makes  of  Incubators  and  after  the  most  careful  and  practical  tests  1  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Standard  Cyphers  Incubator  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  especially  in  a  climate  such  as  we  have  in  Canada." 

Produces  Chicks  that  LIVE  and  THRIVE 


The  Standard  Cyphers  equipment  cosis  more  than 
costs  more  to  produce.  And  it  is  worth  more  than  it 
perts  and  beg-inners,  is  the^roo/we  offer  you.  There 
or  any  other  trouble  with  the  Cyphers. 

Cyphers  Company  Free 

In  addition  to  supplying-  poultry  raisers  with 
machines  of  proven  value,  we  maintain  a  special 
department  to  collect  facts,  figures  and  valuable 
information  as  developed,  on  the  Cypher's 
Company's  great  $75,000  experiment  and  demon- 
stration farm.  Bulletins  and  personal  letters  are  mailed 
to  every  Cyphers  Company  customer. 

Write  for  our  free  book,  "Profitable  Poultry  and  Egi 
Production"— contains   valuable  facts,  experiments  an^ 
suggestions,  worth  -many  dollars  to  you.    Address 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  183  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Sales  Agencies,  as  given  below,  have  been  established 
in  Canada  so  that  you  can  receive  personal  attention,  se 
cure  immediate  delivery  and  save  transportation  charges. 

J.  A.  Simmers,  Ltd  ,  147-ljl  Kine  bt  E  .  Tc.routo.  Ont  Kenneth  McDonald 
&  Sona,  Ltd  ,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Steele  Brings  Seed  ('<>  .  Hamilton,  Ont.  G  A. 
GilleBpie,  Peterboro,  Ont.  J.  K.  Black,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.  Wm  Duncan, 
WoodBtock,  Ont.  J.  A.  Andrew,  Stratford,  Ont.  M  B  Mills,  ^apanee,  Ont. 
Braokman-Ker  Milling  Co  ,  Ltd.,  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C  A  E.  Mo- 
Kenzte  Co  ,  Ltd  .  Brandon,  Man.  A.  E.  McKeniie  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  Calgary,  Alt. 
Ross  Hardware  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  Moose  Jaw,  Saak  Edward  Archer,  126  Andrews 
Bt,  Quebec,  Que.    Wm.  Rennie  Co  ,  Ltd  ,  188  190  MoGill  St  ,  Montreal,  Que. 


cheap  makes  because  Cyphers  quality 
cats.  Results,  year  after  year,  by  ex- 
are  no  moisture,  heat  or  fire  troubles. 

Guides  to  Profit 


STANDARt 
"CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

Fire  Proofed.-lnsurable^ 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 

Buyers  of  raw  furs 

Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


HARNESS  REPAIRS 

can  be  done  at  home  with  the 

SPEEDY  STITCHER 

ready  for  use  with  a  reel  of  waxed  thread 
and  three  needls   assorted  sizes  post- 

P^'"^  $1.00 

With  eaoh  order  for  a  Speedy  Stit- 
cher received  during  February  we  will 
forward  post  free  a  Veterinary  Book 
on  the  diseases  and  treatment  of  animals 

Dominion  Sales  Corporation  Ltd. 

316  Willousrhby  Sumner  Blk..  3rd  Ave. 
SASKATOON.  SASK. 


FENCE  TROUBLES   ENDED 

The  question  of  fences  is  a  serious  one 
to  Fanners.  The  "Safe  Lock"  Is  the 
way  to  end  fence  worries.  You  should 
know   just  what  a   "Safe   Lock"   means 

to  yon.  

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CATAIiOGinE 

WHICH  TELLS  YOU. 

As:entB   wanted  in  every  locality. 

OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO.  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  SEEDS  FOR 
EARLY  BUYERS 

SPECIAL— O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley  @  $1.26  per  bus., 
cotton  bags  included. 

Peas,   Lakefleld  White  @  $2.00  per  bus.,  cot- 
ton   bags    included. 

Peas,  Early  Centennial  @  $2.00  per  bus.,  cot- 
ton   bags   included. 

Red  Clover.  Standard  No.  1  ®  $16.00  per  bus., 
bags  included. 

Red  Clover,  Standard  No.  2,  @  $16.00  per  bus., 
bags   included. 

Alfrtlfa   or  Lucerne,   No.  1  (3  $11.50  per  bus., 
bags  Included. 

Timothy,    Standard    No.   2   (S   $3.00   per  bus., 
goes  No.  1  for  purity,  bags  included. 
These  prices  are  for  Immediate  acceptance,  terms 
cash,  P.O.B.  Guelph.     Samples  if  desired. 

HEWER  SEED  CO.  -  Guelph.  Ont. 
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Shipped 
ready 
or  use 


Sprayers  $4  toi  $400 

For  large  or  small  orchards,  market  gardens,  potato 
farms,  grain,  cotton,  tobacco,  home  and  garden  work, 
poultry  plants,  whitewashing,  cleaning,  cold-waterpaint- 
ing,  etc. 

Bucket  and  Knapsack  Sprayers,  Horizontal  and  Vertical 
Barrel  Sprayers,  Traction  Sprayers  for  field  crops.  Power 
Sprayers,  50,  100,  150,  250  gal.  Furnished  complete  or 
in  part  to  build  up  Sprayers 
already  in  use.  Forty  com- 
binations. 


No.  190 
50  Gallon  Horizontal. 


mum 


SfKAYERS 

(Now  Made  in, Canada)' 


CIZ3 


50  gallon 
Power  Sprayer 


have  outside  pumps — no  corrosion,  pleasant  for  handling;  easy  to  get  at.  The  pumps 
have  the  greatest  efficiency,  that  is,  the  least  slippage  of  any  pumps  in  use  on  any 
sprayer — this  has  been  shown  by  disinterested  tests.  Unit  sprayers,  so  you  build  bigger 
when  necessary.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  them  and  write  for  new  booklet,  "Spraying 
Vines,  Trees  and  Bushes." 

We  also  make  full  line  Potato  Machines,  Garden  Tools,  etc. 

THE    BATEMAN-WILKINSON    CO.,    LIMITED 

480  Symington  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario! 

2-H. 

"Original" 

Engine. 

Double  Acting 
Pump,  direct 
connected    Chain 
driven  agitator, 
Outside  sediment 
chamber  and 
strainer. 


Furnished    with 

or   without     Steel 

Truck 


Tower 

furnished 

if 

wanted. 


MARTIN'S  GRINDERS  ARE  THE   GRINDERS  THAT  GRIND, 

Martin's   Grinders   are   conceded    the 
WORLD'S  BEST 

MARTIN'S  GRINDERS  have  a  Guaranteed  Capacity  to  pay  their  cost 
in  less  than  20  hour's  use  at  5c.  a  bushel.  All  sizes  from  1  H.P.  up. 
They  will  save  you  money. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  B.  AND  GET  FREE  TESTIMONIALS. 
JOBBER  AT  WINNIPEG. 

MARTIN  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis   Park,  Minn. 
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A   QUESTION    IN  MORALS 

Whether  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  is  justified  in  exposing 
loved  ones  dependent  on  him,  to  the  possibility  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  precarious  livelihood  through  his  failure  to  provide 
adequate  protection  by  means  of  Life   Insurance. 

Meet  the  question  squarely  by  insuring  in 

The    Manufacturers    Life 

Insurance  Company 


Assets 
Insurance  in  force 


$16,000,000.00 
75,000,000.00 


SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  TOTAL  ABSTAINERS 


Head  Office 


Toronto 


King:  And  Yonge  Streets 


Why  Accept  Less? 

The 

Intelligent  Investor 

is  receiving  from 

5%  to  7% 

on  Invested  Funds 

We  issue  a  monthly 

** Maximum  Yield  Minimum  Risk" 
LIST 

Ask  for  List  No,  16 


SLATTERY  &  CO. 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

Est.  1908  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  ON 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  is  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  INCUBATORS,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  ONLY  15c. 
C.    C.    SHOEMAKER,    Box    1126.    Fr«eport,    lU. 


A    COLLAR   BUTTON  FOR  LIFE 

The  "Comfy"  collar  button  LIES 
FLAT  and  sares  your  ties  and  pre- 
serves the  button  holes  of  your 
collars— GET  ONE. 

Sent    to    any    address    in 

Canada  on  receipt  of  25c. 

Write   Dept.   "M." 

THE    ROBINSON    SALES  CO. 

113  Wtlli.  tftoD  St..  H«D  real,  Qn^. 


/ 

j_  1 

1 

Why    Not 
Make  Your 
Own   Tile? 

Cost   $4.00  to  $6.00 
per     1.000.    Hand  or 

Power  Machines. 

WHte  tor 

Catalog  **F" 

which  oxplalnm 

opera  t/o/1,  mte» 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Gom 

Walkerville.  Onft. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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THIS     RIFLE   SHOULD    BE    IN    EVERY    FARMER'S    HOME 


THE  "BAYARD"  AUTO-COCKING  AND  EJECTING    SEMI-AUTOMATIC    RIFLE, 
YOU  PUIili  TUE  TRIGGER,  THE  BAYARD  DOES  THE  REST. 


22    CAI.. 


Weiffht  8%  lbs.     Price  $8.00  Each. 


The  Bayard  is  rositively  the  best  22  calibre  rifle  for  your  home;  safe,  sure  and  accurate.  When  you  ahoot  the  cartridge 
the  recoil  cocks  the  gun  and  throws  out  the  empty  shell.leaTing  it  ready  for  the  next  shot.  The  rifle  can  be  taken 
apart  in  less  than  two  minutes  for  cleaning,  oiling,  etc.  All  parts  are  interchangeable.  An  easily  adjusted  Safety  Catch 
permits  the  rifle  to  be  locked  when  loaded.  The  Barrel  is  fitted  with  an  adjustable  target  rear  sight.  Owing  to  its  long 
range  and  its  great  accuracy,  the  Bayard  Rifle  recommends  itself  for  target  practice  and  small  game  shooting.  Length 
over  all,  SSi/a  inches.  Length  of  Barrel,  19  inches.  Weight,  3%  lbs.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet.  Sent,  express 
charges    paid,    to    your    nearest    express    office    on    receipt  of   price. 

McGILL  CUTLERY  CO.,  Reg'd.,   P.O.   Box   580,  Montreal,  Can. 


264  Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 


10 


1913  copyrighted  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  textbook 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  usefulinformation  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Silage  System  and  Soil  Fertility" 
—"Concrete  and  Cemeut  Silos."  Ail  about 
"Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  in 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now 
ready.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once.  En- 
close 10c  in  coin  and  mention  this  paper. 
Silver     Manufacturings     Co.,     Salem,     Ohio. 

D9DSEED$^ 

WORLD'S  FINEST 
STRAINS 

All  the  best  novelties  and  stand- 
ard varieties  of  Garden  and  Farm 
Se«ds. 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 
PLANTS.  POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  NUR- 
SERY STOCK  ETC. 

DUPUY   &    FERGUSON,  Montreal 


IMPROVE 

YOURSIOCK 

It  Pays  to  Clip 

Horses,  Mules  and  Cows.  They 
are  healthier  and  render  better  ser- 
vice. When  the  heavy  coat  that 
holds  the  wet  sweat  and  dirt  Is  re- 
moved, they  are  more  easily  kept 
clean,  look  better,  get  more  good 
from  their  feed  and  are  better  in 
every  way.  The  best  and  most  gen- 
erally used  clipper  is 

The  Stewart 

Ball  Bearing 

Clipping  Machine 

It  turns  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer 
and  stays  sharp  longer  than  any 
other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard  and 
cut  from  solid  steel  bar.  PRICE 
They  are  enclosed,  pro-  O  A  7  C 
tected  and  run   in  oil;    ^H  'O 

little  friction,  little  wear.     ^ 

Has  six  feat  of  new  style  easy  run- 
ning  flexible    shaft 
and  the  celebrated 
Stewart  single 
tension      clip- 
ping    head, 
highest  grade. 

Get  one  from 
your  dealer  or^t^ 
send  82.00  and  we 
will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
for  balance.  Money 
and  transportation 
[Charges  back  If  not  satisfled. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO. 
„.,   LaSalle  At«.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  tor  complete  new  catalog  showing  world's 
largest   and   most    modern    line  of  horse  clipping 
()   sheep  shearing   machines. 


This  Harrow  Will  Please  You 

Tolton's   Harrows  give  entire   satisfaction  because   they  are  made   for   hard 
service  and  long  life 

TOLTON'S  SECTION  and  FLEXIBLE  ALL-STEEL  HARROWS 

have   an  unequalled  recorcU  being  the  strongest  and 
most  durable  Harro\y  manufactured 

This  is  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

Send  for  descripitive  catalogue  and  examine  for  your- 
self the  points  of  superiority  in  TOLTON'S  HARROWS 
Address  Dept.  *'M". 

GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


ITOLTON  BROS..  LIMITED. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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Breeding  Poultry  for  Sale 

Four   carloads   of   specially   selected   Standard   Bred   birds   in  the 
following  breeds  going  to  Western  Canada  by  express  in  March  : — 
BARRED  AND   WHITE  PLYMOUTH   ROCKS.      WHITE  AND  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS.      RHODE    ISLAND    REDS.      WHITE,    SILVER   AND 
GOLDEN    WYANDOTTES.      WHITE    AND    BROWN    LEGHORNS. 

PRICES 

Sin^rle   Birds    $3.00    each 

Special   Matings — 3  Females,   1   Male    $10.00 

Special   Matings — 9  Females,   1  Male    $25.00 

Other  sized  Pens   On  application 

STOCK 
This  poultry  is  from  the  best  utility  breeding  stock  in  Canada.  Each  car  is 
shipped  n-om  one  farm  only,  and  is  all  our  own  breeding,  so  we  know  what  we 
give  you.  One  car  each  for  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 
Write  us  direct.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded.  Prices 
for  exhibition  stock  on  application. 

GUNN,  LANGLOIS  &  CO.,  Limited 

24  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal,  Special  Poultry  Farm  Department 


McKinnon  Electric- Welded 


Made  in 
Canada. 


Made  in 
Canada 


Steel  Loadingland  Logging  Chain 


^         [More  Weld  ^T  ^H         rir-^    [More  Value 

ZOyOiMorc  Strength  WL  JB--    25  yo]  More  Service 

[More  Wear  '^^^^^^MIll^Hr  IMore  Safety 

A   ^^[^a^^^PI^    B 

Note  the  increased  material  at  the  weld,  strengthening  the  only  possible  weak 
point  by  25  per  cent,  and  adding  25  per  cent,  more  strength  to  the  link. 

Made  by 
Handled  by  all  jkjr      "W^ •  i^Ym.       *  f^  Sold  by  all 

Leading  Jobbers  IVlClVinnOn     Villain    V^O*  Leading  Dealers 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Pllake$2000"-'more  perYear 

"^^^ Hundreds  of  farmers  right  now  are  making  from  $1000.00*to  $2000.00  a 
^ttJWear  extra  money,  besides  keeping  up  their  farm  work,  making  wellswiththe 

J|PL   Improved  Powers  Boring  and  Drilling  Machine 

A  ijyyAV^^fiores  100  ft.  in  10  hours.-  One  man  can  run  it;  a  team  operates  it  and  easily 

^g^aSSi  ^kmoves  it  over  any  road ;  Bores  slate,  coal,  soapstone— everything  except  hard  rock,  and 

UnDJ^^U      ^^t  drills  that.    No  tower  or  stakine— rotates  its  own  drill. 

BylS^JTO  _Ih[>W    20  years  actual  service  all  over  the  world  have  proven  this  the  fastest  and  most 

..ai^l^ujBMT^T^E^.'    '""  ^^^'  machine  made.     Easy  terms.     Write  for  catalog. 

^^^^^Plrfr^^LISLEM'F'G.  CO.,      -       -      Box  «M  Clarinda.  Iowa. 
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Send  the  Coupon  Below  for 

Prof.  Jesse  Beery's  Grand  Free 

HORSE-TRAINER'S 
PROSPECTUS! 


This  book,  by  Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  ''King  of  Horse  Trainers  and  Horso 
Tamers,"  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  his  eventful  career;  points  the  way  to 
success  as  a  practical  Horse  Trainer;  explains  the  Beery  System;  gives  many 
examples  of  men  who  are  now  repeating  the  very  feats  with  which  the  great 
horseman  won  the  applause  of  vast  audiences  throughout  the  United  States. 

Every  owner  of  an  unmanageable  horse  or  colt  should  send  for  this  book. 

Every  one  who  loves  horses  should  learn  the  secret  of  subduing  and  controlling 

the   wildest  horses  without   the   use   of  whips,   cruel   "curb   bits"   and   other 

^"^  instruments  of  torture.     Every  man  who  is  looking  for  a  profession  that  pays 

^  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  Year  at  Home 


or  Travelling 


should  learn   how  hundreds  are  making  higu 
money   as   professional   Horse  Trainers  with 


the  aid  of  the  simple,  safe,  humane  Beery  System.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  Emmett  White,  of  Kalona,  Iowa,  who  has  followed  the  Beery  System  and 
become  a  professional  Horse  Trainer.  Mr.  White  says:  "I  would  not  take 
$500  for  what  you  have  taught  me.  You  may  judge  of  my  success  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  able  to  buy  a  home  and  an  automobile  solely  through 
earnings  from  training  horses  as  taught  by  your  excellent  methods.  I  am  proud 
of  my  profession," 

Do  You  Own  a  'Balky,  Tricky,  Scary,  Vicious"  Horse? 

If  so,  don't  get  rid  of  the  liorse — get  rid  of  its  bad  habits!  The  minute  such  horses 
are  thoroughly  mastered  and  trained  their  value  is  doubled  or  trebled.  Prof.  Beery 
teaches  you  to  master  any  horse  and  make  him  valuable,  useful,  salable. 

Priceless  Facts  from  World's  Master  Horseman 

Having  retired  from  the  arena,  Prof.  Beery  is  devoting  his  life  to  teaching  others 
how  to  duplicate  his  marvelous  achievements. 

He  writes  from  experience,  in  a  simple,  direct  style,  without  boasting,  yet  you 
realize  that  he  is  a  veritable  wizard — one  who  knows  more  about  the  nature  of  horses 
than,  any   other  living  man. 

Thousands  Are  Now  Making  Money  By  The  "  Beery  System" 

To-day   he   can    point    you    to    thousands    of   men — yes,   and   a  number   of 
women! — who   are   making   all    kinds   of   money    by   training   horses,   breaking 
colts,    giving   exhibitions,    buying   up    cast-off    "tricksters"    and    "man-killers,' 
taming  and  training  them,  and  re-selling  at  high  prices.    Prof.  Beery's  lessons^ 
are  simple,  thorough  and  practical. 

A.  L,  Dickenson,  Friendship,  N.Y.,  writes:  "I  am  working  a  pair  of  horses  that  cleaned 
out  several  different  men.  I  got  them  and  gave  them  a  few  lessons  and  have  been 
offered  $400  for  the  pair.     I  bought  them  for  $110." 

F.  N.  Goux,  Vernon,  N.Y.,  writes:  "I  cannot  speak  in  high  enough  praise  of  your  instruc- 
tions. I  am  at  present  handling  a  $1,000  horse.  People  bring  me  horses  to  train  from  miles 
around." 

Roy   Fordyce,    041   Adams   »treet,    Spokane,    Wash.,    says:    "I  am    delighted    with    your    teachings.     Have    trained 
fttallion  to  drive  without  a  bridle  or  Imes.     I  wotild  recommend  your  system  unqualifiedly   to  anyone." 


a   S-year-old 


Coupon 

Gets 

the 

Book 

Or 
all 

Simply  send  a  postal.  Tell  me 
about  your  horse.                  (22) 

1             PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

1                      Box  388  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 

Please  send  me 

the 

Free  Book 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

^- ■_■■■_■■_ 

, 

,         . 

-J 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY,  Box  388  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 
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You  Should  UseaFAMOUS"RAPID-EASY" 

GRINDER 


The  Grinder  that  does  more  work  with 
same  pow^er  than  others. 

WE  HAVE  A  SIZE  THAT  WILL  JUST 
SUIT  YOU ! 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  to 
us  to-day.  We  will  gladly  answer  your 
inquiries.     Don^t  hesitate. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's 
Fairs,      Chicago      and     Paris. 

WESTERN  AGENTSrTheJohn  Deere  PlowCo.,Ltd. 

Winnipeg,     Regrina.     Calgary,     Edmonton. 
Saskatoon  and   Lethbridge. 


J.  FLEURY'S    SONS,  Aurora,  Ont.  | 

Send    me     parliculars   regarding     "Rapid-Easy"  . 

Grinders.  I 

I  have  • ....Horse  Power Engine 

State  Size  State  Kind  I 

Name  J 

Post  Office... I 

County Province 


J 


The 

AYLMER  PITLESS 

SCALE 


Capacity  4  or  5  tons. 

Brass  Triple  Beam  and  Sliding  Poise.  No  loose  weights.  Full  capacity  on  beam. 
The  platform  is  only  8  inches  above  the  ground  without  feet,  and  12%  inches  with  feet. 
Can  be  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Main  Bearings  are  protected  by 
Cast-Iron  Shields.  Dust,  mud,  or  water  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with  them,  thus 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  Scale.  We  furnish  this  Scale  complete  with  platform  plank 
ready  for  setting  up. 

Best  Scale  on  the  market  for  Weighing  Hay,  Grain,  or  Stock.  It  is  inspected  before  it 
leaves  the  factory.  Government  Certificate  and  Blue  Print  Plans  for  Scale  and  foundation 
accompany  each  Scale. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

AYLMER   PUMP    &  SCALE    CO.    LIMITED 


Aylmer 


Ont. 
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THE 

COCKSHVTT 
DISC  DRILL 


SOWS 
RIGHT 


THIS  shows  the 
self-cleaning 
Cockshutt  discs. 
Trash  does 
not  wedge 
between  disc  and  grain  boot. 
It  drops  off  without  having  to 
stop  the  seeder.  ^^,v 


,*^^ 


.--•*• 


.«*•*- 


V. 


ri^N. 


\ 


O  sow  properly,  all  seed  must  be  put  in  at  even 
depth  across  the  drill.  By  so  doing,  the  crop  all 
sprouts  at  the  same  time,  and  ripens  evenly 
later.  This  advantageous  yield  is  insured  by  a 
strong  I-beam,  which  holds  up  the  centre  drills 
against  sagging.  Accurate  seeding  is  essential  to  right 
sowing  also.  Unlike  many  seeders,  the  Cockshutt  feed 
device  is  protected  from  jolting  and  derangement  by  the 
wheals.  You  still  have  accurate  distribution  after  years 
ofservice.  Properseeding  also  needs 
speedy  work,  that  whole  fields  may 
get  every  minute  of  Spring  growth, 
and  be  well  advanced  before  dry 
weather.  This  is  assured  by  thelight- 
draft  features;  self-oiling,  self-clean- 
ing and  dust-proof  discs  with  large 
scrapers  for  each  disc,  and  by  big, 
wide-tired  wheels. 

With  the  Cockshutt,you  sow  even- 
ly. You  sow  fast.  You  sow  without 
stops.  You  get  good  work  under 
all  conditions. 


SOWS   6  INCHES 
APART 

Cockshutt    Drills    are 
set  zisr-zagr,  and  only  6 
inches     from     row     to 
row,      instead      of     the 
usual  7  inches.  You  get 
from  6  acres  sown  with 
a       Cockshutt,      the 
•  same  yield  as  from 
7    acres    sown  '  with 
ordinary  drills.    Be- 
sides,       evaporation 
and  drought  do  not 
have  the  same  effect 
on       this       close-set 
growth.     You.  easily 
make    $5    extra    per 
year    on     each    acre 
you     seed      with      a 
Cockshutt. 


WRITE  for  our  free  catalogue  to- 
day. It  show^s  sizes  from  13  to 
22  discs,  in  double  or  single  discs  or 
with  drag  shoes. 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  WINNIPEG 

Sold  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  Eastern  Canada  by 

THE  FROST  &  WOOD  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Montreal,        SMITHS  FALLS,       St  John,  N.  B. 
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Every  Railway  in  Canada  Uses 
AMIE^TmiAM  Cement  Shingles 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Station  at  Fort  Francis,  Ont.,  is  the  latest  of  the  many 
Canadian  Railway  buildings  to  be  roofed  with  Asbestoslate  Cement  Shingles, 

The  choice  of  this  roofing  by  all  the  Canadian   Railways  is  most  significant.     It  means  that 

the  keenest,  most  exacting  buyers  and  maintenance  men  in 
the  country   are  convinced   of  their  superiority. 

Made  of  Portland  Cement  and  Asbestos,  in  Red,  Grey  and 
Slate,  Asbestoslate  Cement  Shingles  are  fire-proof,  weather- 
proof and  practically  indestructible. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  F. 

Asbestos    Manufacturing    Co.,    Limited 

Address— E.  T.  Bank  Building,  Montreal 
Factory  at  Lachine.  Que.   (near  Montreal) 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company's 


'Stickney"   or   "Chapman" 
Engines. 


^.  LINES  ARE  SUPREME  f 
The  Road  to  Success 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  We  succeed 
through  the  success  of  our  Customers  who 
succeed  through  the  success  of  our  lines. 

Buy  an  O.  W.  E.  &  P.  Co.'s  Engine,  Wind- 
mill, Well  Drill,  Grinder,  Pump,  Saw,  Water 
Basin,  Tank,  Tower,  Scale,  Pump  Jack,  Pres- 
sure Tank  or  Well  Drill,  and  succeed  in  suc- 
cessfully traveling  the  road  of  success  with 
us. 

If  your  Dealer  does  not  handle  our  lines, 
write  the 

Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd, 

at   Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Toronto    or  Calgary 


'Toronto"   Grinder. 


Chapman"  Well  Drill. 


'Toronto''    Wind    Mill. 
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Power  In  a  Pinch 


'^^-^^ 


If  you  have  power  when  you  want  it — all  the  power  you  need — the  kind  of  power 
that  will  produce  steadily — you  have  a  strong  hold  on  the  crop  situation.  It's  a 
question  of  either  investing  your  money  in  a  machine  that  will  furnish  power  when 
you  want  it  or  of  investing  it  in  lost  crops. 

If  you  want  the  kind  of  power  that  you  can  take  anywhere,  that  will  handle  every 
kind  of  work  and  handle  it  easily — get  a 


•ASTlULL 


Porte 


«E<i  u  s  PAT  orr 


You  can  count  on  this  tractor  all  the  time. 

That  the  GasPuU  Tractor  has  proved  out  is  beyond  all  question.    The  opinions  of  many 

users  confirm  our  statements  about  this  tractor. 

PERFECT  SATISFACTION 


T.  A.  Hutches,  of  England,  Ark.,  says  regarding  the 
GasPull:  "I  have  had  this  tractor  in  use  now  for  about 
six  weeks.  I  have  pulled  my  31  inch  Gaar-Scott  Separator, 
complete  with  extension  feeders,  wind  stacker  and  bagger 
—with  better  satisfaction  than  any  engine  I  have  ever 
used,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  a  right  to  know  what  any 
engine  can  do,  having  been  connected  with  threshing 
machine  companies  for  a  number  of  years." 


Jos.  McPherson,  of  Towner,  N.D.,  says  concerning  the 
GasPull:  "I  purchased  one  of  your  GaspuU  Tractors  and 
a  32  X  55  Advance  Separator  this  fall,  and  must  say  that 
it  is  the  best  outfit  I  have  ever  nm. 

"We  have  threshed  as  high  as  3,131  bushels  of  wheat  in 
one  day.  I  will  put  this  rig  up  against  anything  in  the 
country  for  $1,000." 


The  experience  of  users  is  a  good  proof  of  the  worth  of  the  GasPull.  The  15-30 
GasPull  has  given  perfect  satisfaction  to  many  farmers.  It  will  do  the  work  faster 
and  better  and  do  it  when  it  should  be  done.  It  will  handle  all  the  work  of  a  moderate 
sized  farm.        The  new  GasPull  30-60  h.p.  will  handle  even  a  bigger  job. 

WRITE  FOR  THE  GASPULL  DATA  BOOK,  NO.  352  AND  ASK  THI 
NAME  OF  OUR  NEAREST  DEALER. 

RUMELY       PRODUCTS      CO.     (incorporated) 
Poyver' Farming  Machinery 

Toronto,    Winnipeer.    Calgary,    Edmonton,  Regina, 
Saskatoon.  Brandon,  Yorkton,  Estavan,  Vancouver 


Pay  yon  saw  t}ie  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine, 
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Write  for  Bulletin  No.  68  on 

RURAL  TELEPHONE 
CONSTRUCTION 


Many    years     of    successful    dealing     with 
farmers    and   operators   of    rural  exchanges  have 
given    the  |  Kellogg   Rural   Line    Telephone    an 
admirable  standing   in    the    telephone   field. 
Consider  these  many  advantages  : 
Reliable  lightning  arrester. 
Quarter  sawed  oak  or  walnut  cabinets. 
Metal  reinforced  receiver  and  mouthpiece 
Non-sticking  ringer. 
Powerful  generator,   Kellogg  standard. 
The     famous     Kellogg    local   and  long  dis- 
tance   transmitter     is    also   included    with    these 
sets. 

Write  now  for  information  on  Kellogg 
rural  line  telephones  and  equipement.  None  will 
satisfy  you    better. 


KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES  :— 

R  agina.Sask.— Deerlng  Elec.  Co.  Ltd.  Vancouver  B.C— B.C.  Hoist  &  Co. 
Winnipeg,  Man.— Houston  8l  Co. 


Pon't  fail  to  roeotioo   Farmer's  Magazine  wbeu  writing  advertisers. 
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Get  a  fifteen -year  roof 


When  you  lay  a  new  roof  on  your 
residence,  barn,  chicken  or  hog 
house,  you  want  every  assurance  that 
it  will  last  a  reasonable  length  of  time 

You  get  an  artistic  and  durable  roof — one  that  needs 
no  repairing,  one  that  is  weatherproof,  that  is  prac- 
tically fireproof,  and  guaranteed  for  fifteen  years,  if 
you  select 

Certain-teed  Roofing 


(Quality  Cert'iRed  —  Durability  Guaran-f eecf ) 


in  Rolls  and 
Shingles 


Use  Certatn^teed  Roofing  on  the  sides  as  well  as 
roof;  and  have  a  poultry  house  that  is  free  from 
dampness  and  frost — two  of  the  most  common  causes 
for  failure  in  raising  chickens.  You  do  not  have  to 
wade  through  a  maze  of  complicated  directions  to  lay  Certairi'teed 
Roofing — hammer  and  nails  only  are  necessary. 

Get  our  new  book,  ^'Modern  Build- 
ing Ideas  and  Plans/'  A  book  of 
this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for  $1 
— but  as  it  illustrates  the  use  of  our 
Certain- teed  Roofing  on  all  kinds 
of  model  city,-  factory  and  farm 
buildings,  we  offer  it  to  you  at  25c. 

We  prefer  that  you  go  to  your 
lumber,  hardware  or  building  material 
dealer,  who  will  gladly  get  you  a 
copy  Free. 

If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover 
cost,  postage  and  mailing. 


General  Roofinf 

The  World's 
larcrest  manufacturer 

of  Roofings 
and  Builainsrl'apers 


Modicrn 

BUILDING 
I  PEAS 

PLAKS 

f  1^ 


Get  this 
valuable  book 

FREE  at 
your  dealer's 


General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co. 

York*  Pa.      E.  St.  Louis,  III.     Marseilles,  IIL     Minneapolis,  Minn.    San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Winnipeg,  Can.  London,  England  Hamburg,  Germany 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisemeQtf. 
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VERITY     PLOWS. 

are  the  development  of  over  55  years  of 
Plow-Building  by  Experts  in  this  line,  and 
are  built  in  a  Factory  which  has  every 
facility  for  the  production  of  High-Grade 
Plows.         :         :::::::: 


A  CATALOGUE   WILL   INTEREST  YOU. 


SOLE    SALES  AGENTS 

Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited. 

Head  Offices-TORONTO.  CANADA. 

'  —  Branches  at  — 

MONTREAL.         MONCTON,         WINNIPEG.  REGINA, 

SASKATOON.      YORKTON.     EDMONTON.       CALGARY, 

—  Agencies   Every^vhere  — 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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GET 

A 

GOOD 

HOLT 

ON 
YOUR 
FARM 


m^' 


CATERPIIiLAB   PULLING    SEEDER   AND    HARROWS. 


HOLT  CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR 

THE  CATERPILLAR  IS  A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FARMING  AND  FREIGHTING  GASOLINE 
TRACTION  ENGINE  THAT  WON'T  MIRE  DOWN  IN  THE  SOFT  PLACES,  AND  THAT 
WON'T  PACK  YOUR  GROUND.  THE  LONG  BEARING  SURFACE  OF  THE  CATERPILLAR 
TRACK  ON  THE  GROUND  AND  THE  RESULTING  GREAT  AMOUNT  OF  TRACTIVE  SUR- 
FACE IS  WHAT  DOES  IT.  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  THE  CATERPILLAR  RUNS  ON  ITS  OWN 
TRACK,  LAYING  IT  DOWN  AND  THEN  PICKING  IT  UP  AFTERWARDS.  THIS  MEANS 
THAT  IT  HASN'T  ANY  DRIVE  WHEELS  TO  SLIP,  AND  THAT  IT  ISN'T  CONSTANTLY 
CLIMBING  A  HILL,  AS  DOES  A  ROUND  WHEEL  WHEN  IT  SINKS  IN  FOR  TRACTION. 
NOW,  YOU  JUST  THINK  THIS  OVER  AND  SEE  IF  THESE  FEATURES  DON'T  MEAN  A 
LOT  WHEN  YOU  WANT  A  TRACTOR  THAT  YOU  CAN  RUN  ANY  TIME.  MR.  GEORGE 
F.  STOOKE,  IN  A  LETTER  OF  DECEMBER  14th,  1912,  SAYS:  "I  DO  NOT  THINK  THERE 
HAS  BEEN  ANY  ENGINE  AROUND  CROSSFIELD  (ALTA.),  THAT  HAS  GIVEN  SO  LITTLE 
TROUBLE  AND  DELAY  AS  THE  ONE  (HOLT  CATERPILLAR)  WE  HAVE."  THIS  WAS 
REMARKED  TO  US  BY  A  CROSSFIELD  aiAN  A  FEW  DAYS  AGO,  AND  AM  SATISFIED 
INVESTIGATION  WOULD  PROVE  THE  TRUTH  OF  WHAT  HE  SAID.  THIS  IS  THBi 
WAY  ONE  OWNER  FEELS.  IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED  IN  TRACTION  FARMING 
WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  KNOW  MORE  ABOUT  THE  CATERPILLAR.  YOUR  NAME  ON 
THE  COUPON  WILL  DO  IT. 

CANADIAN  HOLT  COMPANY,  LTD. 

609  EIGHTH  AVENUE  WEST 
CALGARY,         ....        ALBERTA 


SEND  ME  CATERPILLAR  CATALOG 


F.  M.,  Mar.,  1913. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  meution    Farmer's   Magazine. 
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' '  23 AHeres  a  SMiai  TRACTOR!  Just  likethe  One 
Brake  Horse]|Youve  Ohen  Wished  You  Could  Find.  It^  a 


ART-P/lft 


OIL  TRACTOR- 


This  additiou   to   the  long  established   and   old 
reliable  Hart-Parr  line,  Is  our  answer  to  the  con- 
stantly inorpasing  demand  for  a  medium  power  trac- 
t^.    A  tractor  built  especially 
for  farms  as  small  as  160  acres. 


'^/iiimm'wmiM^'ifnK 


Shop-Tested — Field  -Tried 

Solves  Small  Farm  Powsr  Prdblens 

Many      inexperienced      builders      have 
rushed   pell-mell  into  the  field  with  un- 
Lied,  untested  small  size  tractors.     Even 
with  our  many  years  of  tractor  building 
experience,  we  are  not  satisfied  to  do  this. 
First,  we  gave  long,  careful  thought  to  the 
power  problems  of  the  small  farm.    We  stud- 
ed  the  requirements  from  every  angle.  Then 
we  designed  and  built  this  25  B.H.P.  tractoi 
!specially    to    meet   these   conditions.    Next   wt 
gave  the  tractor  a  thorough  searching  shop  and 


field  test.     Step  by  step,  we  modified  and  strengthened  it.     No  guess  work  at  any  stage 

_  •    .       ,  -*  .^  w^.  KEROSENE  for  fuel  at  all  loads,  and  is  oil  cooled. 

Costs  Little— Pays  Out  Big 

And   now,    that  we,   ourselves,    are   convinced   that   this 

new  Twenty-five  is  right,   we  offer  it  to  the  farmer  as 

tJie  only  small  tractor  that  really  is  efficient,  reliable 
and  economical  in  every  respect.  It's  a  profitable  invest- 
ment on  farms  of  160  to  320  acres.  And  the  price  is 
within   reach  of  the  small  farmer's  pocket  book. 


Great  Strength — Light  Weight 

The  same  general  features  of  construction  which  have 
made  our  30,  40  and  60  B.H.P.  outfits  so  successful,  are 
all  embodied  in  this  new  Hart-Parr  modeL  It  will  easily 
take  the  place  of  10  sturdy  horses  and  do  the  work 
better,    quicker    and    cheaper.      It     uses     CHEAPEST 


It  has  two  working  speeds— 1.8  and  2.6  miles  per  hour. 
It  is  built  almost  entirely  of  steel,  thus  insuring  greatest 
strength  with    LIGHT   WEIGHT.     The  drive  wheels   are 
equipped    with    our    wonderful    wave    form    lugs,    making 
the  tractor  well  fitted  for  work  on  soft  soil. 

A  Self-Lift  Plow,  Too 

The  Hart-Parr-Sattley  Self-Lif*.   Plow   (see  illustration)    is 
built   especially   for   use   mth    the    Hart-Parr   Twenty-five. 
No  other  self-lift  plow  is  designed  under  so  many  fine  fea- 
tures, none  work  so  efficiently  behind  a  tractor.    The  two 
equipments    are    big    winners    and    money    makers.      In 
^mbmaton,    they   fonn    a   strictly    ONE-MAN    OUFIT. 
You  can  operate  both  the  tractor  and  plows  right  from 
the  engme  platform. 


Let  U8  tell  you  more  about  the  important  features  of  this  new 
tractor  and  self-lifi   plow.    Write  to-day  for  special  circular. 

HART-PARR  COMPANVr 

42  Main  St.,  Portasre  la  Prairie,  Man.  1626  8th  Ave., 
Regrina,  Sask.  67  West  2Srd  St.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
The    Chapin    Co..   SSIt   8th    Ave.    West.    Calarary,   Alta. 


Jfere  Are  Just  a  Feiv  of  the  Many 
Superior  Feati/res  3iii/t  Into  the 
Hart'Parr-Saff/ey  Se/f-Uft  Pfoiv 


L— GREAT    STRENGTH    AND    SIMPLICITY.      No    cumbersome 
construction.    No  excessive  weight. 

2.— LARGE  CLEARANCE.     No  chance  for  clogging  in  trashy  soil. 

3.— THREE  WHEEL  TRUCK.  Affords  excellent  support  over  entire 
frame.  Frame  cannot  sag  and  throw  rear  plows  out  of  adjustment. 
Furrows  are  all  turned  to  same  depth. 

4.— FURROW  WHEEL.    No  need  to  steer  the  plow.     The  engine  may 
swing  a  foot  or  more  to  *ither  side,    but  the  furrow  wheel  keeps  the 
plows  in   the  furrows.     Enables  plow  to  work   close  into  fence  comers, 
or  make   field   turns   and   still   maintain   unifona   furrows. 

6.— HAND-LIFT   AS   WELL   AS   SELF-LIFT.     The  hand   and   automatic 
lift   features   are   independent   of   one   another.     Should   any   bottom   clog 
or   meet    an    obitnietion,    the    hand    lift    enable*   you    to    clean    or    release 
any  individual  bottom  without  lifting  the  entire  plow. 


v^> 


Plow  Plafferm  Removed  \m^i  Heclianisn 
Sig.  6. 


"Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boilers 

The  Improved  House  Furnace 

A  "Sovereign"  hot  water  boiler  is  the 
modern,  improved  method  of  house 
heating.  It  is  not  style  or  extravagance 
that  has  prompted  the  many  thousands 
of  home  builders  and  house  ov^ners  to 
install  the  '^Sovereign." 

They  did  so  because  they  wanted  to 
secure  the  fullest  amount  of  comfort  at 
the  lowest  cost  proportionate  with  the 
service. 

A  "Sovereign"  boiler  may  be  relied 
upon  to  give  a  greater  amount  of  heat, 
under  every  stress  of  weather,  than  any  other  method  of 
heating.  It  is  health,  comfort  and  economy.  It  is  popular 
because  it  satisfies  every  demand  in  home  heating. 

Consult  us  about  your  heating.  It  is  an  important 
matter,  and  we  give  it  the  serious  consideration  it 
deserves. 


TAYLOR-FORBES  If^^^tl 

Makers  of  "Sovereign"  Hot  Water  Boilers  and  Radiators 


HEAD 

OFFICE 


GUELPH,  CANADA 


WORKS  AND 
FOUNDRIES 


riM/MUW/tuH 
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Williams* 

H'dlder  Top  ""^^ 


Your  fingers,  you  see,  need  never  touch  the 
soap.  The  top  forms  a  holder,  permitting  a 
firm  grip  on  the  stick  until  the  last  bit  is  used 

March  winds  are  trying  to  a  man's  face.    It  is  then  that 
|iij|    he  especially  needs  the  thick,  comforting,  creamy  lather  of 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap. 

And  such  lather !  Lather  that  leaves  your  face  like  velvet !  Lather 
so  softening  and  refreshing  that  you  look  forward  with  pleasure  to 
your  morning  shave. 

You  will  see  the  difference  at  once  if  you  have  been  using  other  soaps. 
Four  forms  of  the  same  good  quality : 

Wimams'  Shaving  Stick  SiSlie"' b^ox-'^'^*' 
Williams*  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick 
Williams'  Shaving  Powder  Ki?k'e"e'd"rox"""'' 
Williams'  Shaving  Cream  (in  Tubes) 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Men's  Combination  Package 

consisting  of  a  liberal  trial  sample  of  Williams'  Holder  Top  Shaving  Stick,  Shaving 
Powder,  Shaving  Cream,  Jersey  Cream  Toilet  Soap,  Violet  Talc  Powder  and  Dent^ 
Cream.     Postpaid  for  24  cents  in  stamps. 

A  single  sample  of  either  of  the  above  articles  sent  for  4  cents  in  stamps. 

Address  The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  Dept.  A.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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1^3  lAiter  Shaving"  use  Williams' Talc    Powder  |  ^ 
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$45.00  BICYCLE  FREE! 

DO    YOU    WANT    A    WHEEL? 

Here's  a  chance  for  every  Canadian  boy  to  get  one  FREE  by  doing  a  little 
work  in  his  spare  time. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  32  yearly  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S  MAGAZINE.  We  will  send  you  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
payment  for  32  subscriptions  a  $45.00  bicycle.  This  wheel  has  all  the  modern 
improvements,  including  coaster-brake,  mud-guards,  full  set  of  bicycle  tools.  It 
is  substantially  built  and  will  stand  the  most  severe  road  test. 

These  wheels  have  been  shipped  to  our  representatives  in  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  in  no  case  have  we  had  a  single  complaint. 

If  you  are  interested  in  earning  a  wheel,  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
to  us  to-day. 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE, 

143-149  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

GENTLEMEN,— I  would  Ilk©  to  win  one  of  the  Blcyclei  you  offer  for  82  new  yearly 
pald-ln-advance  Bubscriptlons  to  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE,  Please  send  sample  copy 
and  order  book. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 


143-149    UNIVERSITY    AVE., 
TORONTO       -       -       -       ONT. 
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Build  Your  Barn 
Like  This 

A  Modern  Dairy  Barn,  well  designed,  well  ar- 
ranged, and  fitted  up  with  BT  Sanitary  Barn 
Equipment,  will  save  money  and  make  big  profits 
for  you.  The  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  will  make 
your  stable  bright,  clear,  and  easy  to  keep  clean. 
Your  stable  will  look  well — nothing  will  add  more 

to  the  appearance  than  the  BT  Steel  Stall  Equipment.  It  will  be  durable,  fireproof,  and 
will  last  a  lifetime  without  repairs.  In  addition,  your  cows  will  be  cleaner,  healthier,  more 
comfortable,  and  the  increase  which  results  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  milk 
production  will  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  for  the  whole  equipment,  in  the  first  year 
alone.    Mail  coupon  to-day  for  our  Stall  Book,  telling  all  the  facts  about  the 

B  T  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment 


Steel  Stalls,  Stanchions,  Pens,  Waterbowls,  Etc. 

Read  how  the  Aligning  Device  on  the  BT  Steel  Stall  lines  up  every  cow  evenly  over  the  /y 

gutter,  so  that  no  manure  gets  on  the  cattle-stand,  on  the  bedding,   or   on  the  cows 

and  makes  the  work  of  scrubbing  down  the  cows  a  thing  of  the  past.     Read  how 

the  Double  Curve  Steel  Partition  protects  the  cow  from  being  trampled  on  by  her 

neighbor,  and  having  her  udder  ruined.     Read  how  the  divided  steel  mangers 

prevent    waste    of   feed,    overfeed,    overfeeding,    underfeeding,    and    cut   in    two  / 

the  work   of  feeding  and   watering   the   cattle.       Write  for   Free   Illustrated      ^  ^ 

Book  on  Stalls,  which  shows  how  all  the  other  special  features  on  the  BT 

Equipment  are  saving  time,  saving  labor,  saving  money  and  making  pro 

tits   for   farmers   and    dairymen   and    how    this   equipment    will    do    the 

same  for  you.     Mail  Coupon  to-day. 


FOR 

FREE 

BOOKS 


Free  Barn  Plan  Service 

Mail  us  a  rough  pencil  sketch   of  the  floor  plan  of  your  bam,   and 
we  will  make  you  an  up-to-date  plan  for  building  or  remodelling.     We 
have  had  many  years  oi  experience  in  building  and  equipping  bams,  y 

and    believe    we   can    give    many    helpful    suggestions   for    a    good  y/y 

layout.     If   you    have    any    difficulties    in    regard    to    Lighting,  ^  ^ 

Ventilation,  Arrangement  teli  us  about  them.    Indicate  dimen- 
sions of  bam  and  number  of  stock  to  be  housed.     WRITE 
TO-DAY.    Address 


BEATTY  BROS. 
LIMITED 

556  Hill  St.,  Fergus,  Out. 


Gentlemen.  —  Please     send 
me,    without    charge,    your 
Book    on    Steel    Stalls,    Stan- 
chions, Pens,  etc.     I    have    an- 
swered   your    questions    below. 

Are  you  going  to  build  or  remodel. 


Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd 

556  Hill  Street 

Fergus  -  Ontario 


/> 


If  so,  when?   

Number  of  stock  

Name    

P.O Prov 

FREE  BARN  PLANS. 


If  you  wish  us  to  make  you  a  plan  for  building  or  remodelling, 
please   enclose   rough   pencil   sketch   of   the  floor  plan   of  your  bam, 
mdicating  dimensions  and  number  of  stock  to  be  housed. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 


Sig.  1 
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Don't  throw  away  the  old  furniture, 
but  refinish  it. 


You  can  do  this  at  a  very  small  cost.  For  instance,  if  you  have 
an  old  table,  or  chair,  or  a  bureau  that  is  worn  and  scratched,  give 
it  a  coat  of  S-W  Varnish  Stain.     It  will  look  as  good  as  new. 

Or  if  you  prefer  an  enamelled  finish,  use  S-W  Enamel,  which 
comes  in  fifteen  delicate  colors  suitable  for  woodwork,  furniture, 
decorating,  etc. 

You  can  make  ten  dollars'  worth  of  improvements  with  one 
dollar's  worth  of  reliable  paint  or  varnish.  See  your  local  S-W 
dealer  to-day. 


Sherw/nWiluams 
Paints  &Varnishes 

A  FINISH  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. :  IVIonireal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 
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KEEP    OUT 

^^  TC  ^^^  OUT!"  used  to  hang  as  a  sign  on  every  factory  door.    The 
•*-^  old  idea  of  secrecy  in  business  made  it  seem  a  crime  to  show 
outsiders  processes,  materials,  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

Now  the  white  light  of  publicity  is  being  let  in  by  those  who  depend 
on  public  favor  for  business  profits  and  business  growth.  The  **Keep 
out''  sign  is  disappearing  from  factory  doors  and  the  ^'welcome"  sign 
is  taking  its  place. 

Candor  and  honesty  form  the  backbone  of  modern  Advertising,  Men  tell  the  truth,  and  it 
pays.     Modern  selling  relies  more  and  more  on   the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  buyer. 

To-day,  eyes  are  too  sharp  and  intelligences  too  keen  to  make  deceit  possible.  Absolute  frank- 
ness in  Advertising  is  the  straight  road  to  confidence.  The  public  demands  the  light;  it  abomi- 
nates and  fears  darkness. 

To-day,  many  canning  factories,  packing  houses,  bakeshops,  and  public  kitchens  welcome  visi- 
tors, concealing  nothing. 

Continued  on   Page  6. 
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Canadian  Kodak  Co 

Boyd,  T.  W.,  &  Son  

Ross  Rifle  Co 

McGill  Cutlery  Co 

EDUCATIONAX. 

Box  222 

British    Am.    Bus.    College.. 
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L'Academie  De  Brisay 9 
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Rutherford,  J.  H 138 
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ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  Co.    ..     172 
Canadian   Independent* Tele- 
phone Co 178 

FARMING    IMPLEMENTS    AND 
EQUIPMENT. 

Appleton   Mfg.  Co 161 
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Victoria  Chemical  Co 136 

FINANCIAL. 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  149 

Financial  Post   154 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada   155 

Marcil  Trust  Co 149 

FOOD  PRODUCTS. 

Crescent  Mfg.  Co 132 

Peterborough  Cereal  Co 132 

St.   Lawrence   Sugar   Co 132 
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Berlin  Specialty  Co 156 
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FAKMEE'S   MAGAZINE 


A  BOOK  THAT 
EVERY  COW 
OWNER  NEEDS 

In  this  72-page  book  has  been  gathered  together  a  fund  of 
valuable  information  covering  very  fully  those  questions  which 
are  of  vital  interest  to  every  owner  of  cows. 

Some  of  the  subjects  interestingly  discussed  in  this  book  by  the 
best  known  authorities  in  America  are  as  follows: 
Dairy  Cows'  Diseases  and  The  Proper  Treatment ; 
Proper  Dairy  Feeding  and  Balanced  Rations ; 
Most  Suitable  Dairy  Crops;  Alfalfa; 
Dairying  for  Profit ;  Silos  and  Silage ; 
Soil  Fertility ;  Farm  Buttermaking,  etc. 
Illustrations  of  representative  cows  of  each  of  the  well-known 
dairy  breeds  are  shown  and  the  special  claims  for  each  breed  are 
set  forth  by  the  various  cattle  association  secretaries. 

The  book  also   contains  a   series   of  illustrations  showing  the 

desirable  points  in  selecting 
a  dairy  cow  and  much  gen- 
eral information  of  value  to 
^dairymen. 

While  the  De  Laval  Dairy 
Hand  Book  covers  the  var- 
ious phases  of  dairy  farming 
most  completely,  it  is  in  no 
wise  technical,  but  is  written 
in  plain  every-day  language 
so  that  even  the  children 
can  understand  it. 
Free  to  Cow  Owners. 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
printed  below  and  send  it  to 

|De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co., 

Limited 

Montreal,  Que^ 
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\  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Cc.Ltd. 
Montreal,  Que. 
Please    mail    me,  postage  free, 

;;;;^ __  -^  a  copy  of  your  Dairy  Handbook. 

-cows.     I  sell  cream,  make  butter,  sell  milk  ( Cross  out  whichever 
you  donH  do.)    The  make  of  my  Separator  is ,  used years. 


I  keep- 


Nam  e- 


Town- 


Province 


Parmer's 
Magazine 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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KEEP    OUT— continued 

To-day,  many  public  service  companies  use  the  publications  to  tell  the  truth  about  themselves. 
To-day,  many  big  industrial  enterprises  are    open  without  hindrance  to  the  inspection  of  an 
interested  public. 

To-morrow,  many  more  companies,  depending  for  their  success  and  prosperity  on  public  confi- 
dence, will  lift  the  curtains  that  veil  their  board  and  work-rooms — they,  too,  will  come  to  printing 
candid  advertisements. 

The  public  may  overlook,  but  does  not  forgive,  a  lie  or  an  abuse  of 
its  confidence.  The  public  regards  with  suspicion  those  who  attempt  to 
serve  it  in  secrecy  and  silence.  The  public  is  repelled  by  juggled  facts  or 
befogging  words.  The  public  rewards  with  its  favor  and  money  those 
who  tell  it  the  truth.  It  walks  and  shops  where  the  light  shines  and 
where  the  paths  are  straight. 

Advice  regarding  your  advertising  problems  is  available  through  any 
recognized  Canadian  advertising  agency  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association,  Room  508  Lumsden  Bldg.,  Toronto. 
Enquiry  involves  no  obligation  on  your  part — so  write,  if  interested. 


Buyers'  Directory — continued 


HEATING    SYSTEMS. 

Canadian  Heating  &  Ventil- 
ating Co 153 

Smart,  The  Jas.   Mfg.   Co...  134 

Stewart,  Jas.,  Mfg.  Co 152 


HOTJSEHOIiD   EQUIPMENT. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co 137 
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151,   153 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

British  Premium  Co 136 

Dorn,  J.  C 153,  138 

Bxtermino  Chemical  Co.  ...  138 

Farmer's  Cement  Tile  Co...  154 
Hall-Borchert     Dress    Form 

Co.  of  Canada,   Ltd 144 

Indian  Curio  Co,   153 

Minard's  Liniment   164 

Northrop   Lyman   &   Co 158 

Wilson,  L.  A 154 

Sanol  Mfg.  Co 164 

Rawlelgh  Medicine  Co 156 


MUSIC. 

Ncwcombe  Piano  Co 153 

Nordheimer  F iano  Co 145 

NURSERY  STOCK  AND  SEEDS. 

Auburn    Nurseries,   Limited.  161 

Brant   Seed   Co 160 

Canadian   Nursery  Co.,  Ltd.  138 

Dupuy  &  Ferguson   146 

Hewer  Seed  Co 157 

Patterson,  Wylde  &  Co.    ...  175 

Ottawa  Nurseries   166 

Rennie,  Wm.,  Co.,  Ltd 155 

Simmers,  J.  A.,   Limited   ...  162 

PIPES    AND    TOBACCOS. 

Imperial  Tobacco  Co 131 

Reynolds,  R.  J.,  Co 135 


PAINTS,   VARNISHES,   STAINS, 
ETC. 

Jamieson,  R.  C,  &  Co 164 

Sherwin-Williams  Co 2 


POULTRY,    INCUBATORS    AND 
HATCHING    EGGS. 

Alberta  Incubator  Co 138 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co 136 

Rutherford,  J.  H 138 

Shoemaker,  C.  C,  Co 136 


ROOFING   MATERIALS. 

Asbestos  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd 158 

General   Roofing   Mfg.   Co...     173 


STOCK   FOODS. 

International  Stock  Food  Co. 
Pratt  Food   Co.,   Ltd 

REAL   ESTATE. 
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162 


Bell  &  Burke 142 

Bennett,  T.  J 141 

Brown,   A.   F 141 

Gayman,  MeMlvin  &  Co.   ...  142 

Ingram,  W.  M 141 

McWilliams  &   Ritchie   141 

National  Co-Operative  Realty 

Co 142 

Pemberton  &  Son   142 

Texas  Gulf  Realty  Co 143 

Thomas  &  Co 141 

STABLE  EQUIPMENT. 

Beatty  Bros 1 

Crumb,  Wallace  B 163 

WEARING   APPAREL. 

Arlington  Co.  of  Can.,  Ltd..  151 

Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd.  145 
Parsons  &  Parsons  Canadian 

Co 146 

Robinson   Sales  Co 138 

Smith  D'Entremont  Co.  Ltd.  144 
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FAEMER'S   MAGAZINE 


Does  Your  Ambition  Lead 
To  Farm  Or  City  Life? 


Farming  to-day  is  amongst  the  highest 
professions  and  needs  men  of  brains  as 
well  as  brawn.  Ambitious  young  men  and 
women  can  find  ample  scope  for  the  devel- 
opment of  their  talent  at  the  farm  home. 
A  successful  farmer  must  be  a  business 
man  and  should  know  how  to  keep  ac- 
counts. The  Kennedy  School  can  help  you 
to  make  farming  more  profitable  or  if  you 
desire  to  enter  a  business  career  we  can 
give  you  the  required  training  to  help  you 
to  be  successful. 

We    are    specialists    in    Booklieepingr 
and    Stenograpliy. 

WRITE      TO-DAY      FOR      PROSPECTUS. 
OUR  TERMS   WILL,  PLEASE   YOU. 

THE    KENNEDY    SCHOOL 

570  Bloor  Street  West         -        -        Toronto 


BUILDING  SUCCESS 

ON  A  SURE  FOUNDATION 


Specialized  Training  Is 
the  best  foundation  for 
any  young  man  or  woman 
who  desires  the  successful 
career  in  business  life  or 
in  any  other  calling.  This 
is  a  day  of  intense  busi- 
ness methods  and  they 
who  would  succeed  must 
specialize. 

The  business  training 
we  give  our  students  is 
always  abreast  of  the 
time,  enabling  our  stu- 
dents to  successfully  cope 
with  problems  upon  which 
so  many  others  fail.  Our 
training  will  secure  more 
lucrative  positions. 

Send  for  Our  Descriptive 
Booklet;  Which  Explains 
in  Detail  How  We  Have 
Helped  Others  and  How 
We  Can  Help  Yon-— Send 
for  It  Now. 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Y.M.O.A.  BLDG.,  YONGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


T 


ELEGRAPH    OPERATING       Problems   are    thoroughly 
AND    TRANSPORTATION       taught  in  our  Splendid  School. 

THE  CENTRAL  TELEGRAPH  AND  RAILROAD  SCHOOL. 
Located  at  Yonge  and  Gerrard  Sts.,  Toronto,  Canada.     We  produce  high  grade  gradu- 
ates who  are  in  good  demand  by  our  railroad  and  transportation  companies.     Free  catalogue 
explains  our  work.     Write  tor  it.  Address  W.  H*  SHAW,  President: 


AN   EASY  TIME.      "I   am  well 
pleased    with    both    the    French 

and    German    courses     and    you 

can  rest  assured  that  I  will  always  put  in  a  good  word 
for  the  De  Brisay  Method  at  the  proper  time." 

A.  M.  K.,   Student,   Toronto  University. 
Those    who    take    our    language    courses    have    an 
easy  time  of  it  when  they  enter  college. 

Latin,  French,   German,   Spanish,   by  mail. 
L'ACADBMIi:    DE    BRISAY,  416    Bank    St.,  Ottawa. 

WANTED-SALESMEN  AND  SALESWOMEN 


good_  positions  now  open  paying   from  $1,000^00  ^o 


Hundreds   of      ^ -^        .    .     _ 

$5,000.00  a  year.  No  former  experience  required  to  get  one  of  them. 
We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  Traveling  Salesman  or  Sales- 
woman by  mail  in  eight  weeks  and  assist  you  to  secure  a  good  position 
where  vou  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Sales- 
manship. Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  testimonials  from  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  we  have  recently  placpd  in  good  positions; 
also  list  of  good  positions  open.    Address  Dept.   285 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
806  Kent  Building  Toronto,  Ontario 


• 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  "Story,  taught  by 
J.  Ber?  Esenwein,  Editor  Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Over  one  hundred  Home  Study  Courses  under 
professorsin  Harvard,  Br oicn,  Cornell,  and  lead- 
ing colleges.    250-page  catalog  free.    Write  to-dsy. 

T'he    Home   Correapondence    School 
JDept.  S53,  Springfield,  ]IIa»s. 


Prof.  Brooks 


MAKE  THE 

FARM  PAY 

A  COURSE  of  forty  les- 
-^^  sons  in  soils,  tillage, 
fertilizers,  farm  crops  and 
animal  husbandry,  under 
Dr.  William  P.  Brooks  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Courses  in  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Land- 
scape Gardening,  Forestry,  Poultry  Culture, 
Farm  Accounting,  etc. ,  under  able  professors 
in  leading  colleges. 

250  Page  Catalogue  Fee.      Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
D.pt.48o      Springfield,  Mats. 
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Study  Your  1913  Investments 

Have  You  Invested  in  Real  Estate,  Bonds  or  Stocks? 
Are  You   Interested  in  Canadian  Industrial   De- 
velopment and  General  Business  Conditions? 
Are  You  Watching  the  Money-Market? 

The 

Financial  Post 

of  Canada 

Is  read  from  coast  to  coast  by  successful  Investors,  Business  and 
Financial  Men  who  require  a  weekly  digest  of  the  important  de- 
velopments in  Canadian  Investments  and  Conditions.  The  Post  is 
Concise  in  Form,  Independent  in  Policy  and  National  in  Scope. 

The  service  of  the  Post's  Investor's  Information  Bureau  is 

free  to  Subscribers.  Questions  regarding  financial  matters  are 
answered  by  special  letter. 


WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

PUBLISHED  IN  TORONTO,  SATURDAYS 

$3.00  PER  ANNUM 


The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 

''The  Canadian  Newspaper  for  investors" 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Regina  Vancouver 

London,  Eng.  Chicago  Ne\^  York  Paris,  France 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

The  ideal  medium  for  classified  advertising  that  is  not  purely  local  in  character  is  the  standard 
magazine  with  a  national  circulation.  Advertising  in  the  Classified  Department  of  Farme/^'s 
Magazine  will  be  read  throughout  all  parts  of  Canada  from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  Rates  Five 
Cents  per  word  per  insertion. 


BBPBE  SENT  ATI  VES  WANTED. 

A  SPLENDID  LINE  IS  DESIROUS  OF  MAKING 
additlonnl  arrangementg  for  representation  In  Can- 
ada. This  line  is  widely  advertised,  very  favorably 
known  to  the  trade  and  Is  now  carried  by  a  good 
proportion  of  the  hardware  dealers  in  the  country, 
additional  representation  is  desired  In  Eastern  and 
Central  Canada.  Box  132,  Farmer's  Magazine,  143- 
147   University   Ave.,    Toronto,    Ont.  (tf) 

LOCAL  REPRESENTATIVE  WANTED.— SPLENDID 
income  assured  right  man  to  act  as  our  representa- 
tive after  learning  our  business  thoroughly  by  mail. 
Former  experience  unnecessary.  All  we  require  is 
honesty,  ability,  ambition  and  willingness  to  learn  a 
lucrative  business.  No  soliciting  or  traveling.  All  or 
spare  time  only.  This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  a  man  in  your  section  to  get  into  a  big  paying 
business  without  capital  and  become  independent  for 
life.  Write  at  once  for  full  particulars.  National 
Co-Operative  Realty  Company,  L-15G8  Marden  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  if) 

HOME    STUDY. 

VENTRILOQUISM    —    ALMOST      ANYONE      CAN 

learn  it  at  home.  Small  cost.  Send  to-day,  2  rent 
stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  O.  A.  Smith,  Room 
D71,  823  Bigelow   St.,   Peoria,   HI.,  U.S.A.  (tfe) 

POULTRY. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS,  PROLIFIC  LAYERS 
of  large  white  eggs.  Best  general  purpose  fowl  for 
farmers.  Lays  more  eggs  than  any  hen.  Easily 
raised.  No  expense.  Make  fine  table  birds.  Stock 
and  eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Send  for  full  Infor- 
mation. C.  J.  Edgar,  M.D.,  Cozy  Nook  Duck  Farm, 
North  Hatley,  Prov.  Que.  (tf) 

WHAT  EACH  SECTION  NEEDS  IS  A  CENTRAL 
custom  hatchery,  where  one  man  hatches  eggs  for 
everybody,  cheaper  and  better.  Start  the  hatchery 
this  spring,  and  your  customers  will  raise  more 
poultry  and  eggs  to  supply  the  market,  instead  of 
importing  them.  Write  for  our  free  Custom  Hatch- 
ing book.  Dept.  B.  Canadian  Incubator  Co.,  Limit- 
ed, 252  Bay   St.,   Toronto.   Ont.  (4) 

INVESTMENT. 

WESTERN  CANADA  —  FREE  INFORMATION 
about  land  and  realty,  commercial  and  Industrial 
opportunities  on  receipt  of  stamp.  Straight  truthful 
information.  H.  A.  R.  Macdonald,  9  Dominion 
Building.    Calgary.    Canada. (tf) 

FREE— INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  MAGAZINE. 
Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  maga- 
zine absolutely  Free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar 
anywhere — get  this  magazine — it  is  worth  $10  a  copy 
to  any  man  who  intends  to  invest  $5  or  more  per 
month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000— 
how  to  to  judge  different  classes  of  investments,  the 
Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money.  This  magazine 
six  months  Free  if  you  write  to-day.  H.  L.  Barber, 
Publisher,  468-70  W.  Jackson   Blvd.,   Chicago.  (9) 

MOTION  PICTURE   PLAYS. 

$50  TO  $100  WEEKLY  WRITING  MOVING  Pic- 
ture plays.  You  can  write  them.  We  show  you 
how.  Demand  greater  than  supply.  Experience  or 
literary  ability  unnecessary.  Your  Ideas  are  valu- 
able. Turn  them  into  dollars.  Send  for  free  book 
of  valuable  information  and  special  prize  offer. 
Chicago  Photo-playwright  College,  Box  278  CF,  Chi- 
cago^  (fir) 

SITUATIONS  VACANT. 

WANTED— A    LIVE    SALES    MANAGER    TO    TAKE 

charge  of  the  circulation  of  two  national  magazines 
One  who  has  had  experience  in  the  mail  order  busi- 
ness, or  who  has  successful  experience  handling 
local  agents  preferred.  Box  160,  Farmer's  Maga' 
zine,   Toronto. 


AGENTS   WANTED. 

AGENTS  WANTED— FOR  STAPLE  ARTICLE. 
Sells  like  wildfire.  Send  10c  for  sample  and  terms. 
Muncey  Supply  Co.,  Muncey,  Ontario,  Can,     Dept.  D. 

(5) 


SINGING. 

SINGING    TAUGHT    BY    MAIL    WITH    WONDER- 

ful    results.      Write    for    free    particulars    and    testi- 
monials from   our   graduates.     Established   11   years. 
Illinois   Conservatory,   Studio  21,   96   Broadway,   N.Y. 
(4) 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  FARM. 

CHEMISTRY   OF   THE   FARM.     BY   R.   WARRING- 

ton.  F.C.S.  Treating  with  the  utmost  clearness  and 
conciseness,  and  in  he  most  popular  manner  possible, 
of  the  relations  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  and 
providing  a  manual  for  those  not  having  time  to 
systematioally  study  chemistry  and  its  relations 
to  operations  on  the  farm.  120  pages.  5x7  Inches. 
Cloth.  $1.00.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub. 
Co.,  143  University  Ave.,   Toronto. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  AND  FEEDING  OF  CATTLE. 
By  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw.  The  place  for  this  book 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when  it  Is  stated  that  it  is 
the  first  book  that  has  ever  been  written  which  dis- 
cusses the  management  and  feeding  of  cattle,  from 
the  birth  of  the  calf  until  it  has  fulfilled  Its  mission 
in  life,  whether  on  the  block  or  at  the  pall.  The  book 
Is  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  from  large, 
clear  type.  Fully  illustrated.  SVqxS  inches.  496 
pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $2.00.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  STUDY  OF  CORN.  BY  PROF.  V.  M.  SHOE- 
smith.  A  most  helpful  book  to  all  farmers  and  stu- 
dents Interested  In  the  selection  and  improvement 
of  corn.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs, 
all  of  which  carry  their  own  story  and  contribute 
their  part  in  making  pictures  and  text  matter  a 
clear,  concise  and  Interesting  study  of  corn.  Illus- 
trated. 5x7  inches.  100  pages.  Cloth,  Price,  net, 
$0.50.  Technical  Book  Dept.,  MacLean  Pub.  Co., 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

THE  FARMER'S  VETERINARIAN.  BY  CHARLES 
William  Burkett.  This  book  abounds  in  helpful 
suggestions  and  valuable  information  for  the  most 
successful  treatment  of  Ills  and  accidents,  and  disease 
troubles.  A  practical  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
farm  stock;  conainlng  brief  and  popular  advice  on 
the  nature,  cause  and  treatment  of  disease,  the  com- 
mon ailments  and  the  care  and  management  of  stock 
when  sick.  It  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  a 
number  of  half-tone  Insert  illustrations  and  a  great 
many  drawings  picturing  diseases,  their  symptoms 
and  familiar  attitudes  assumed  by  farm  animals 
when  affected  with  disease,  and  presents,  for  the 
first  time,  a  plain,  practical  and  satisfactory  guide 
for  farmers  who  are  Interested  in  the  common  dis- 
eases of  the  farm.  Illustrated.  6x7  inches.  288 
pages.  Cloth.  Net.  $150.  Technical  Book  Dept., 
MacLean  Pub.  Co.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

MODERN  HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERYBODY.  BY 
S.  B.  Reed.  This  useful  volume  meets  the  wants 
of  persons  of  moderate  means,  and  gives  a  wide 
range  of  designs,  from  a  dwelling  costing  $250  up 
to  $8,000,  and  adapted  to  farm,  village  or  town 
residences.  Nearly  all  of  these  plans  have  been 
tested  by  practical  working.  It  gives  an  estimate 
of  the  quality  of  every  article  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  each  article  at  the  time  the 
building  was  erected  or  the  design  made. 
Profusely   illustrated.     243  pages.     5x7.     aoth.fl.OO 
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Next  Month's  Farmer's 


A  Sunshine  Factory 

With  the  advent  of  our  returning  beautiful  spring  weather  in  Canada 
comes  the  renewed  enthusiasm  that  always  plays  around  a  successful  ven- 
ture. Farmer's  Magazine  has  captured  the  field  of  choice  Canadian  farm 
journalism.  Thousands  of  the  very  best  homes  in  every  province  are 
proud  to  subscribe  to  a  magazine  that  has  been  a  pioneer  in  Elevating  the 
Farm  Home  and  in  Dignifying  the  occupation  of  Agriculture. 

Foremost  in  Canada 

The  way  the  renewal  subscriptions  are  coming  in,  is  evidence  that  the 
farmers  appreciate  a  high-class  magazine.  And,  this  evidence  of  approval 
on  the  part  of  our  readers  has  stimulated  the  Editors  and  Publishers  into 
wider  plans  and  more  pleasing  features  for  their  information  and  enter- 
tainment in  each  succeeding  issue. 

Look  Out  for  May 

In  this  April  issue  will  be  found  a  contents  page  that  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  magazine  whether  farm  or  general  in  tone. 

The  May  issue  has  wealth  of  good  things  in  store.  No  farm  library 
is  complete  without  a  copy  of  Farmer's  and  when  they  are  kept  for  refer- 
ence, as  many  are  doing,  every  reader  will  have  a  fair  library  of  his 
own. 

Articles  and  Plates 

The  offer  in  the  March  issue  still  holds  good.  We  will  pay  $5.00  for  a 
photo  good  enough  for  a  cover. 
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143-149  University  Avenue  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 
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A  SEED-TIME  CREED. 

I  believe  in  red  clover;  I  believe  in  cowpeas;  I  believe  in  soy- 
beans, and  above  all  I  believe  in  alfalfa.  These  are  my  nitrogen 
factories. 

I  believe  a  clean  farm  is  as  important  to  me  as  a  clean  cons- 
cience, and  that  the  only  good  weed  is  a  dead  weed. 

I  believe  in  the  farm  boy  and  the  farm  girl.  They  will  be 
considered  as  my  partners  in  the  farm. 

I  believe  in  the  farm  woman,  and  that  she  is  the  greatest 
power  in  making  a  better  home  life  on  the  farm. 

I  believe  in  the  country  school  and  the  country  church.  They 
teach  people  to  live  sensibly,  to  love  truth,  and  farm  better. 

1  believe  in  better  roads.  I  will  use  the  split-log  drag  in  front 
of  my  farm.  I  will  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  my  road  and 
not  be  afraid  of  doing  something  for  nothing. 

I  believe  in  the  power  of  a  smile.  I  believe  the  best  farmer  is 
the  kindest  farmer  and  that  a  good  farmer  is  the  best  national 
asset  we  have. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL  TORONTO  WINNIPEG 


FROM  SCENES  LIKE  THESE  OLD  BRITAIN'S   GREATNESS   FLOWS. 
Upper  scene:  A  Cumberland  farm,  England.     Lower  scene:  A  flock  in  old  Scotia. 
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THE    LITTLE    OLD    GRAVEYARD 


A  graveyard  is  usually  bedecked  with  monuments  and  in  that  respect  the  title 
of  this  article  is  appropriate.  As  foreshadowed  in  the  previous  issue,  this  writer  has 
approached  his  subject  in  a  most  interesting  way.  It  will  likely  be  the  case  that 
many  farmers  will  be  tempted  to  neglect  their  apple  orchards  during  the  coming 
season,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  marketing  of  their  fruit  last  year  was  not  as 
profitable  as  it  should  have  been.  Now  this  will  be  a  poor  policy.  Apples  are 
always  going  to  be  in  demand  when  properly  put  up.  There  is  no  sign  of  an  over- 
production. The  fruit  associations  are  getting  together  to  better  the  marketing 
conditions.  It  is  especially  urgent  upon  the  orchardists  of  Eastern  Canada  that  they 
do  everything  to  insure  a  high-class  apple.  This  story  tells  what  has  been  done  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. — Editor. 


By  Justus   Miller 


A  mental  graveyard  is  a  man  who 
buries  good  ideas  within  himself.  He 
usually  has  a  hard  luck  story  to  tell 
you  too.  He  traces  his  failures  to  every 
cause  but  their  source— himself.  He  is 
the  original  all-in  victim  of  fate.  And 
worst  of  all,  he  is  living  just  now  in 
every  community  in  Canada. 

In  a  certain  rural  district  of  this 
country  a  rich  farmer  and  a  splendid 
home  may  be  found.  Next  door  a  man 
lives  who  has  been  ''right  up  against  it" 
all  his  life  and  he  is  a  hard-working, 
good-living  fellow,  too.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  line  a  splendid  orchard  is 
giving  a  thousand  dollar  net  gain  annu- 
ally. But  on  his  side  the  trees  are  ne- 
glected and  profitless. 

He  simply  never  understands  his 
neighbor.  He  doesn't  look  around  him 
to  discover  why  the  other  man  succeeds. 
He  buries  all  the  successful  ideas  that 
come  to  him,  in  the  little  old  grave- 
yard. 

One  day  a  man  named  R.  S.  Duncan, 


stepped  off  the  train  at  Port  Hope.  He 
was  sent  down  as  a  district  representa- 
tive to  the  united  counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  to  look  around — 
so  he  looked.  What  attracted  him  most 
were  the  graveyards  —  not  the  granite 
and  marble  kind,  but  the  mental  grave- 
yards. He  saw  the  wonderful  opportu- 
nities for  successful  orcharding  were  re- 
alized by  comparatively  few  people. 
Poor  men  neglected  their  apple  trees 
and  argued  there  was  no  money  in 
them.  Whereupon  Duncan  took  off 
his  coat  and  argued  also. 

"Ain't  no  money  in  apples,"  advised 
one.  "Markets  are  on  the  blink,"  said 
another.  "Oyster  shell  bark  louse'll 
clean  out  the  orchards  and  if  they 
don't  something  else  will,"  argued  a 
third.  "Don't  seem  to  be  much  money 
in  farming  at  all,  these  days,"  said  the 
last. 

"Now  see  here,  boys,"  said  the  new- 
comer, "I  don't  want  you  to  believe  any- 
thing I  can't  prove.  I'll  take  the  most 
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neglected  orchard  I  can  find  right  on 
your  own  land  and  make  a  profit  on  it, 
and  a  big  profit  too.  And  if  it  isn't  in 
any  worse  shape  than  the  majority  of 
them  I'll  make  it  in  one  year." 

This  offer  stopped  the  argument.  An 
orchard  was  taken  at  Colborne  for  a  per- 
iod of  three  years,  which  had  been 
hopelessly  neglected.  Many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighborhood  became  in- 
terested at  once  and  gave  the  scheme 
every  encouragement  they  could.  But 
some  winked  at  each  other  when  Dun- 
can was  around,  and  smiled  out  loud 
when  he  had  gone.  Now  all  this  hap- 
pened two  years  ago  and  in  each  year 
of  the  trial,  the  prophet  has  proven  him- 
self. 

The  Outlook  in  1911. 

In  1910  the  old  orchard  had  about 
gone  on  strike.  It  was  2  1-2  acres  in 
area,  the  soil  was  a  sandy  loam  and 
there  were  117  trees  in  the  block.  In  this 
year  only  30%  of  the  fruit  was  No.  1 
and  the  total  crop  of  73  barrels  was  sold 
for  $100.  No  wonder  that  farmers  ar- 
gued there  was  no  money  in  apples. 

Now  the  reasons  why  such  conditions 
prevailed  were  not  hard  to  discover.  The 
orchard  had  been  entirely  neglected. 
It  had  not  been  plowed  for  years  and 


had  never  been  sprayed.  It  had  not 
been  pruned  and  was  full  of  bark  lice 
and  blister  mites.  Bud-moths,  codling 
moths,  caterpillars,  case-bearers  and 
canker  worms  had  made  it  their  hunt- 
ing ground.  Apple  scab,  ink-spot  and 
fungus  diseases  generally  had  delighted 
in  it.  In  short,  it  was  subject  to  the  at- 
tack of  all  the  hidden  pests  of  the  orch- 
ard world  that  are  holding  the  apple- 
growers  up.  It  was  exactly  such  an 
orchard  as  you  have  upon  your  farm 
to-day,  if  you  have  never  cared  for 
it. 

The  Oldest  Mother. 

Now  this  proposition  was  not  so  hard 
as  it  looked  to  some  to  be.  Mother  Na- 
ture is  the  oldest  and  wisest  mother  of 
all.  She  isn't  close  fisted,  this  old  lady ; 
she  always  comes  half  way,  but  she  nev- 
er gives  anything  for  nothing.  Many 
individuals  in  our  scheme  of  things 
practise  that  little  game,  right  from 
the  Wall  Street  plunger  to  the  indiffer- 
ent farmer.  But  they  all  get  stung  in 
the  end — a  fair  interest  must  be  paid 
every  time. 

So  Duncan  got  to  work.  He  simply 
developed  the  principle  of  assisting  na- 
ture. First  of  all,  he  cut  out  all  dead 
wood  and  pruned  the  trees.     Air  and 


A  good  cover  crop  of  clover  In  Noble's  demonstration  orchard. 
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NichoH's  orchard  in  prime  couditiou.    July  5th.    A  cover  crop  of  clover  and  oats. 


sunshine  are  as  essential  to  their  growth 
as  they  are  to  ours.  The  sunshine  is 
needed  to  color  the  fruit,  and  the  air  to 
feed  the  trees.  All  limbs  that  obviously 
were  useless  were  cut  away.  The  long 
leaders  were  dehorned.  Wider,  lower 
trees  are  demanded  so  the  cost  of  spray- 
ing and  picking  will  be  less.  So  Dun- 
can made  them  wider  and  lower.  The 
fruit-bearing  wood  was  left  as  often  as 
possible  for  Duncan  wasn't  seeking  fish- 
poles  with  fringes  on  the  ends,  just 
then. 

All  cuts  of  1 1-2  inches  in  diameter 
were  disinfected  and  painted  with  white 
lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  This  prevented 
fungus  and  disease  germs  from  entering 
and  shed  all  the  water  which  otherwise 
would  have  soaked  into  the  wood. 

Next  came  the  operation  of  scraping 
away  the  loose  shelly  bark.  The  cod- 
ling worms  had  used  it  for  a  lodging 
place  during  many  a  winter  before,  but 
when  the  first  rain  came  to  soften  the 
bark  somewhat,  the  district  representa- 
tive had  each  tree  treated  thoroughly. 
Many  objected  to  this  process,  but  the 
results  proved  the  wisdom  of  it.  It  was 
sure  hard  on  the  worms — but  it  helped 
the  apples. 

After  all  the  dead  wood  had  been 
gathered  and  destroyed,  the  necessary 


fertilizer  was  applied.  This  question 
in  itself  caused  much  controversy.  But 
it  is  a  simple  proposition  when  you  stop 
to  consider  it.  It  is  simply  putting  back 
into  the  land  what  you  have  taken  out 
in  crops:  simply  a  c[uestion  of  paying 
the  Old  Mother  her  interest.  Nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  are  taken  away, 
and  they  must  be  returned  in  some  oth- 
er form.  Nitrogen  and  humus  always 
exist  together,  Mr.  Shutt,  of  the  central 
experimental  farm,  tells  us.  We  can 
give  both  to  the  soil  by  growing  leg- 
umes as  cover  crops.  But  the  others 
have  to  come  from  other  sources.  On 
these  2  1-2  acres  25  tons  of  barnyard 
manure,  1,000  pounds  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  500  pounds  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash were  applied. 

Early,  in  the  spring  the  land  was 
plowed.  The  soil  needs  air  and  light 
just  as  much  as  a  human  being  does. 
You  wouldn't  expect  a  person  to  be  a 
very  vigorous  with  a  blanket  wrapped 
closely  around  his  head.  And  the  old 
trees  didn't  want  the  blanket  smooth- 
ering  their  roots  either.  They  had  stood 
for  this  kind  of  treatment  until  they 
had  just  about  shut  up  shop.  They 
were  all  sick  trees  when  Dr.  Duncan 
came  along. 

"The  fresh  air  treatment  for  them," 
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said  the  Doctor.  So  the  soil  blanket 
was  broken  up  with  a  plough  and  was 
torn  with  a  cultivator.  All  through  the 
spring  and  summer  the^  air  and  light 
treatment  continued,  at  intervals,  until 
at  the  end  of  June  the  orchard  was  fin- 
ally seeded  with  a  cover' crop. 

Making  a  Blanket. 

Now  while  it  is  true  a  person  doesn't 
want  a  blanket  around  him  all  the  time, 
it  is  also  true  it  is  very  comfortable  to 
have  one  in  the  winter.  An  orchard  is 
just  the  same.  It  wants  the  air  and 
light  in  the  summer,  but  it  wants  a 
blanket  around  its  roots  to  keep  the 
cold  out  in  the  winter.  Nature  sent  the 
snow  for  this  purpose.  But  sometimes 
she  picks  her  geese  in  other  districts  so 
we  have  to  make  a  plant  growth  to  cover 
her  carelessness. 

Then  there  are  other  reasons.  By 
making  a  fine  mulch  through  cultiva- 
tion, the  moisture  is  conserved  and  the 
roots  have  all  they  require.  When  a 
crop  is  grown  in  the  orchard  the  mois- 


One  of  the  younger  trees  before  pruning. 


An    unsatisfactory    method    of    bracing    trees. 
Note  the  logging  chain  around  the  trunls. 


ture  is  taken  up  by  it  and  evaporation 
by  the  sun  is  more  rapid  also.  Water 
is  harder  to  cool  than  air,  and  if  much 
were  in  the  soil  in  the  fall  it  would  cool 
gradually,  keeping  a  high  soil  tempera- 
ture. This  would  cause  a  late  leafy 
growth  on  the  trees  and  when  the  frosts 
came  the  sap  in  the  twigs  would  freeze, 
causing  winter  injury.  All  this  points 
to  a  cover-crop. 

Mr.  Duncan  tried  two  different  kinds. 
On  one  half  he  sowed  40  pounds  of 
hairy  vetch  and  on  the  other  1%  bush- 
els of  cow  peas.  Both  gave  excellent 
results  and  Jboth  supplied  nitrogen  and 
humus  to  the  soil. 

But  before  this  was  planted  other 
work  had  to  be  performed.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  large  and  spreading:.  Big 
limbs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  trees 
threatened  to  part  company.  Boltin.e 
with  rods  or  wrapping  with  chains  had 
been  proved  ineffective  before.  So 
these  were    strengthened    with    wires. 


THE  LITTLE  OLD  GRAVEYARD 
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Bracing  spy  trees  to  prevent  splitting,  using 
screw  eyes,  No.  13  galvanized  wire  and  two- 
and-half  Inch  harness  rings. 


Screws  were  put  into  the  limbs  and  No. 
9  wire  was  stretched  from  one  to  the 
other,  thus  affording  a  very  satisfactory 
brace. 

The  Knock-out  Blow. 

The  numerous  insect  and  fungus  dis- 
eases were  laying  for  the  trees  that 
spring,  as  usual.  They  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  attacking  it  unhindered, 
but  were  rudely  shocked  upon  that  oc- 
casion. For  the  first  time  they  were 
treated  with  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate 
of  lead. 

Just  before  the  leaf -buds  burst,  Mr. 
Duncan  had  prepared  their  banquet. 
Every  tree  was  sprayed  thoroughly  with 
commercial  lime  sulphur,  1  to  10,  to 
destroy  oyster  shell  bark  louse  and  blist- 
er mite.  This  was  followed  by  the  same 
wash,  strength  1  to  35,  with  2  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  mixed  with  every  40 
gallons.  This  controlled  apple  scab, 
caterpillars,  case  bearers,  canker  worms 


and  bud  moths.  Immediately  after  the 
blossoms  fell  a  third  complete  spraying 
was  given  for  the  purpose  principally  of 
rounding  up  the  codhng  worms. 

When  Duncan  Smiled. 

Now  the  old  orchard  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  all  this.  It  was  a  new  exper- 
ience for  it.  But  Mother  Nature  was 
ready  to  ''come  across'^  with  her  share 
without  any  quibbling.  So  the  trees 
spread  out  their  leaves  and  the  little 
green  apples  grew  into  large  red  ones, 
and  the  old-time  enemies  couldn't  de- 
stroy them,  for  there  were  no  enemies 
left. 

Altogether  from  the  2%  acres,  331 
barrels  were  harvested.  Of  these  98  per 
cent,  were  free  from  fungus  or  insect 
injury  and  87 . 6  per  cent,  were  No.  I's. 
These  were  sold — as  all  apples  should  be 
sold — through  a  co-operative  association 
for  $1,055.00.  The  cost  of  barrels  and 
of  picking,  packing  and  selling  wes 
$314.45  or  95c  a  barrel.    The  expenses 


The  same   tree  as  on   the  opposite  page  after 
pruning  has  been  done. 
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few  of  those  present  at  an  orchard  meeting  held  during  the  operations. 
Inspector  Carey,  will  be  noticed  in  the  wagon. 


Dominion  Fruit 


as  explained  heretofore  amounted  to 
$202.60.  So  that  old  orchard  that  in 
1910,  had  produced  but  $100  worth  of 
apples,  in  1911  gave  a  net  profit  of 
$537.95,  or  exactly  $215.18  an  acre. 

In  1912 — last  year — owing  to  a  com- 
bination of  unfavorable  conditions,  this 
net  profit  an  acre  was  lowered  to  $108.- 
63. 

And  so  Duncan  won  out,  just  as  he 
is  winning  out  in  other  orchards  in  the 


counties  of  Durham  and  Northumber- 
land. He  won  because  he  wasn't  one  of 
the  aforementioned  "mental  grave- 
yards," because  he  understudied  success- 
ful men.  And  yet  after  all  it  wasn't  a 
case  of  winning.  It  was  just  an  example 
of  the  Old  Mother  paying  the  just  re- 
ward she  always  pays  to  the  man  of 
brains  and  energy,  who  will  give  her 
the  interest  she  demands  upon  her  prin- 
cipal. 


WHAT    THINK    I! 


Have  you  sinned,  what  think  I? 
Should  I  ever  pass  you  by? 

Loving  once  and  loving  free, 

I  love  to  eternity. 


Did  you  wound  me,  what  think  I? 

Shall  I  always  bitter  sigh? 
Anything,  each  sad  mistake, 
I  can  pass  for  your  dear  sake. 


Will  you  kill  me,  what  think  I? 

I'll  be  happy  where  I  lie, 

If  I  meet  your  lips  once  more. 
In  a  kiss  like  those  of  yore. 

^  '•^Aileen  Beaufort. 
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PROF.    ZAYYTZ    AND  HIS  WORK 

By  W.  A.  Craick 

A  FEW  years  ago  when  the  customary  programme  of  subjects  for  lectures 
before  farmer's  institutes  was  being  compiled,  Professor  Zavitz  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  asked  to  have  included  in  his  list  an  open 
discussion  on  questions  on  field  agriculture,  to  be  put  by  his  audience. 
It  was  an  innovation,  but  it  caught  on.  At  meeting  after  meeting,  the 
set-  addresses  were  passed  over  in  favor  of  the  novelty  and  the  farmers 
got  the  Professor  going  on  all  sorts  of  practical  subjects  in  relation  to  crop 
production. 

At  first  chairmen  used  to  be  nervous  about  it.  ''Don't  you  think  we 
had  better  have  something  definite  to  start  with?"  said  they.  ''The  mem- 
bers won't  like  to  ask  questions  at  first.  It  will  be  all  right  when  the  ice 
is  broken,  but  to  begin  with  it  would  be  safer  to  announce  a  subject." 

To  this  the  Professor  used  to  shake  his  head,  mantaining  that  he 
trusted  his  audience  and  did  not  believe  they  would  let  him  stand  long 
without  putting  a  question  to  him.  His  belief  was  justified,  and  there 
was  never  an  instance  when  the  proceedings  halted  for  lack  of  queries. 
This  direct  questioning  became  extremely  popular  among  the  farmers, 
who  gained  by  this  means  a  great  deal  of  information  and  advice  which 
would  not  otherwise  have  come  out. 

This  illustration  makes  as  good  an  introduction  to  the  personality 
of  the  Professor  of  Farm  Husbandry  at  Guelph  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  His  knowledge  is  practical,  not  academic. 
He  sheds  the  character  of  the  lecturer  when  he  gets  among  his  good 
friends  the  farmers,  and  adopts  that  of  the  conversational  and  friendly 
adviser.  In  the  smumer  they  follow  him  out  to  his  experimental  plots 
like  a  flock  of  sheep,  listen  eagerly  to  his  explanations  with  all  the  open- 
mouthed  attention  of  a  kindergarten  class,  and  even  forget  that  it  is 
raining,  so  entertaining  is  his  subject.  In  winter  he  banters  them  from 
the  platform  and  drops  all  formality  in  discussing  local  problems  with 
them. 

This  little  bright-eyed  man  with  the  pointed  beard,  whose  smile  is  so 
contagious,  has  been  doing  things  at  Guelph  for  a  good  many  years.  He 
has  pretty  much  grown  up  with  the  place.  Now  that  he  can  look  out  from 
his  office  window  and  see  the  foundations  laid  for  the  fine  new  building 
which  will  in  future  house  his  department,  he  likes  to  recall  College  geo- 
graphy as  it  was  when  he  first  chummed  with  President  Creelman,  back  in 
the  early  eighties.  The  main  building,  one  or  two  sheds  and  a  house 
or  so,  made  up  the  total  equipment  then,  and  everything  else  has  gone 
up  under  his  eyes  in  the  interval. 

THE  ZAVITZ  FAMILY  ARE  FARMERS. 

The  Zavitz  family  are  farmers  by  heredity.  Father  succeeded  son 
as  agriculturist  through  as  many  generations  as  the  family  tree  has  been 
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traced.  Originating  in  Southern  Germany,  the  Zavitzs  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  then  moved  to  W^elland  County,  three  generations  ago. 
The  Professor's  grandfather  was  born  there  and  his  father  also.  He  him- 
self came  into  the  world  in  the  summer  of  1863  at  Locust  Grove  Farm, 
Coldstream,  Middlesex  County.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  quite 
natural  that  as  a  youth  he  should  enroll  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
make  the  study  and  promotion  of  agriculture  his  life-work.  He  went  to 
Guelph  after  obtaining  his  second  class  teacher's  certificate  at  the  Strathroy 
Collegiate  Institute,  where  by  the  way,  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  was  one  of 
his  contemporaries. 

After  obtaining  his  B.S.A.  degree  in  the  first  class  which  received 
that  distinction,  young  Zavitz  stayed  right  on  at  the  College,  in  the  capac- 
ity of  assistant  in  the  department  of  field  husbandry.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  experimental  work  in  1893,  when  Professor  Shaw  resigned 
and  his  department  was  subdivided,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Field  Husbandry. 

There  are  two  directions  in  which  the  Professor  has  been  eminently 
successful.  One  has  been  in  the  results  secured  from  his  investigations, 
and  the  other  in  the  popularizing  of  his  experimental  work.  The  public 
know  of  him  as  a  man  who  is  attempting  to  do  for  the  field  crops  what 
Luther  Burbank  is  aiming  to  do  for  fruit>— -that  is  secure  better  and  better 
varieties  of  grain  and  roots,  suited  to  Ontario  conditions,  and  with  a  higher 
degree  of  productivity.  But  whereas  Burbank  is  working  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  which  can  be  increased  through  vegetative  reproduction,  ignoring 
the  seed,  Professor  Zavitz  and  his  assistants  are  dealing  with  grains  which 
cannot  be  increased  in  this  way,  but  must  be  multiplied  by  the  seed  and 
worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  seed  will  produce  plants  true  to  type 
and  practically  identical  with  the  plant  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

The  uncertainty  of  this  work  is  obvious  and  results  are  long  in  being 
realized.  Professor  Zavitz  once  asked  Luther  Burbank  what  he  thought 
of  the  possibilities  of  securing  an  ideal  plant  by  cross-breeding.  Burbank 
replied,  ''It  is  just  as  possible  as  it  is  for  the  sun  to  shine,  but  you  have 
a  big  problem  ahead  of  you/'  The  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
experimenter  is  the  action  of  the  laws  of  heredity.  The  ideal  oat  plant,  for 
example,  can  only  be  propagated  from  seed,  but  seeds  secured  by  cross- 
breeding produce  innumerable  combinations  of  the  characters  of  the 
parent  plants  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  combination  of  all 
the  good  quahties  of  the  parents,  which  will  always  come  true  in  the 
future  generations.  There  are  at  Guelph  to-day  many  thousand  hybrid 
plants  of  grains,  of  which  several  possess  promising  features,  and,  while 
none  of  these  have  been  sent  out  yet,  there  will  doubtless  be  favorable 
results  in  the  near  future. 

Aj)art  from  this  Professor  Zavitz  has  shown  himself  a  skilful  selecter 
and  it  is  from  this  work  that  the  greatest  benefit  of  the 'College  experi- 
ments has  up  to  the  present  been  derived.  Here  practical  advantages  are 
apparent.  The  College  has  already  sent  out  new  varieties  of  grains  and 
root  crops  that  are  having  their  influence  on  production.  As  an  example, 
twenty  years  ago  practically  all  the  barley  grown  in  Ontario  was  the 
common  6-rowed  variety.  To-day  about  94  per  cent,  of  the  production 
of  barley  is  of  the  Mandscheuri  and  O.A.C.  No.  21  varieties. 

Accustomed  to  search  the  face  of  the  earth  for  new  varieties  of  seed 
with  which  to  experiment,  in  the  spring  of  1889  Professor  Zavitz  secured 
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a  pound  of  Mandscheuri  barley  from  Russia  through  an  Enghsh  seed 
firm,  and  sowed  it  on  a  small  plot  in  the  experimental  department  with 
sixty  other  verieties.  The  results  obtained  were  so  satisfactory,  both  in 
that  and  succeeding  years,  and  the  grain  was  so  much  superior  to  the 
common  six-rowed  variety  that  some  twenty  years  ago  small  quantities  of  it 
were  distributed  to  farmers  through  the  province  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. From  these  small  lots  there  are  now  upwards  of  one-half  million 
acres  of  this  barley  grown  annually  in  Ontario.  But  the  Mandscheuri 
barley  is  now  being  displaced  rapidly  by  a  still  better  variety — the  O.A.C. 
No.  21. 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  selected  grains  of  the  Mandscheuri  barley 
were  planted  by  Professor  Zavitz  at  the  College.  Thirty-three  prom- 
ising plants  obtained  from  these,  were  selected,  harvested  and  threshed 
separately.  In  1904,  these  lots  were  sown  separately  in  rows  and  the  best 
rows  of  plants  obtained  were  chosen.  From  then  on  only  the  best  strains 
were  grown  in  the  tests  and  finally  the  number  was  narrowed  down  to 
three,  of  which  the  best  came  to  be  known  as  0.  A.  C.  No.  21. 

The  introduction  of  the  original  Mandscheuri  barley  and  the  new 
0.  A.  C.  No.  21  variety  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  yield  of  barley 
per  acre  in  Ontario.  The  average  annual  yield  per  acre  for  the  last 
fifteen  years,  as  estimated  by  Professor  Zavitz,  is  over  one-fifth  greater  than 
for  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  This  furnishes  but  a  single  example 
of  the  benefits  which  the  province  derives  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
experimental  work  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  increased  value  of  the  farm 
crops  of  Ontario  during  recent  years  is  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Yet  after  all  it  has  been  through  his  work  as  director  of  co-operative 
experiments  throughout  Ontario  that  Professor  Zavitz  has  achieved  his 
greatest  distinction.  When  he  took  charge  of  the  department  he  arranged 
within  the  first  year  for  twelve  experimenters  outside  the  College  and  these 
were  ex-students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  Recognizing  the 
splendid  possibilities  of  the  work,  not  only  for  the  farmer,  but  as  an  as- 
sistance in  his  own  investigations,  he  set  his  mind 
to  devise  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  farmers  who  would 
carry  out  experiments.  The  first  year  he  wrote  personally  to  a  number  of 
College  graduates  and  got  them  interested.  The  next  year  he  supplement- 
ed this  by  having  students  at  the  College  write  to  their  fathers  and  neigh- 
bors at  home.  Beginning  in  this  way  the  propaganda  has  spread  until 
last  year  over  5,000  farmers  were  enrolled  and  conducted  one  or  more  of 
the  experiments  provided. 

Co-operative  experimental  work  has  been  extremely  popular  and  its 
results  have  been  most  gratifying.  The  farmers  can  see  with  their  own 
eyes  the  outcome  of  experiments,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  brought 
to  their  attention.  It  is  purely  a  voluntary  movement.  A  programme  con- 
taining about  forty  subjects  is  prepared  and  sent  out  in  the  spring  and 
those  interested  can  apply  for  the  materials  required  for  the  experiments 
which  they  desire  to  try.  All  arrangements  are  made  by  correspond- 
ence. 

One  of  the  most  popular  lines  of  work  has  been  the  introduction  of  a 
few  of  the  very  best  varieties  of  farm  crops.  As  already  noted,  it  was  by 
this  means  that  0.  A.  C.  No.  21  barley  was  scattered  through  the  prov- 
ince. More  recently  the  0.  A.  C.  No.  72  oats  were  similarly  introduced. 
In  1911  seed  of  high  quality  of  each  of  three  varieties  of  oats,  including 
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the  O.  A.  C.  No.  72,  were  sent  out  to  three  hundred  farmers  for  experiment- 
al purposes,  each  receiving  one  pound  of  each  variety.  The  0.  A.  C.  No. 
72  variety  which  had  been  originated  at  the  College  from  a  single  plant 
and  which  had  made  high  records  in  experiments  there,  took  the  lead 
throughout  Ontario  in  yield  per  acre  and  showed  itself  to  possess  long 
stiff  straw  comparatively  free  from  rust,  and  grain  of  good  quality. 

Last  year  the  farmers  grew  the  0.  A.  C.  No.  72  oats  from  the  crop 
of  the  year  before's  planting  with  satisfactory  results.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  a  big  demand  for  this  oat,  but  the  farmers  are  sowing  practically 
all  of  the  seed  again  this  year  and  some  will  have  large  fields  of  it.  To 
show  its  value,  one  farmer  recently  sold  100  lbs.  of  it  for  $25.00  and  from 
present  indications,  it  is  expected  that  this  new  variety  will  occupy  the 
same  position  of  supremacy  among  oats  that  the  0.  A.  C.  No.  21  barley  oc- 
cupies among  barleys. 

These  are  two  typical  examples  of  the  co-operative  work,  which  Profes- 
sor Zavitz  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  among  the  farmers.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  successful  to  bring  him  to  the  attention  of  the  agricultural 
authorities  in  the  United  States.  A  few  years  ago  the  Federal  Government 
invited  him  to  undertake  similar  work  at  Washington,  but  he  declined 
because  he  felt  that  to  forsake  his  experiments  at  Guelph  and  start  all  over 
again  would  be  to  undo  his  lifework.  At  the  same  time  he  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  assist  various  state  departments  to  establish  co-operative  schemes 
similar  to  that  in  Ontario. 

Much  travel,  a  great  deal  of  talking  and  an  endless  stream  of  corres- 
pondence are  all  incidental  to  the  Professor's  duties.  During  the  winter 
months  he  jumps  around  from  convention  to  convention,  exhibition  to  ex- 
hibition and  meeting  to  meeting,  and  everywhere  is  made  heartily  wel- 
come. In  summer  he  has  his  hands  full  with  visitors  to  the  College  and 
the  summer  courses.  He  has  become  so  familiar  with  the  farms  of  the 
province  that  he  can  actually  read  the  history  of  the  fields  as  he  rolls  past 
in  the  train.  And  then  his  correspondence  would  appal  even  a  hardened 
business  man.  True  he  has  four  excellent  assistants  and  three  stenograph- 
ers to  help  him  out,  but  none  the  less  the  burden  of  attending  to  the  re- 
quests for  information  and  advice  which  pour  in  on  him  from  day  to  day, 
especially  in  the  spring,  is  a  heavy  one. 

It  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  criticisms  levelled  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  but  unfortunately  the  critics  are  judging  the  institution  by 
the  single  circumstance  that  many  of  its  graduates  become  themselves  in- 
structors and  do  not  go  back  to  the  farm  to  put  into  practice  what  they  have 
learned.  To  them  it  would  appear  that  the  College  is  not  performing  its 
functions  to  the  full  when  it  lails  to  send  back  its  students  to  the  soil. 
But  the  utility  of  the  place  is  not  to  be  judged  by  so  narrow  a  standard. 
One  need  but  describe  the  work  that  Professor  Zavitz  is  doing  to  show  that, 
viewed  broadly,  an  immense  amount  of  good  is  being  accomplished.  Lec- 
tures alone  take  but  a  small  percentage  of  his  time.  The  larger  share  of 
his  attention  is  bestowed  on  that  practical  extension  work  which  has  as  its 
object  the  education  of  the  farmer  on  his  own  farm  and  the  introduction 
of  more  profitable  varieties  of  grains  and  root  crops.  The  increased  value 
of  these  crops  in  recent  years  is  sufficient  to  support  many  colleges  the  size 
of  that  of  Guelph  and  abundantly  justifies  its  existence  and  mainten- 
ance. 


APPLES    THAT    SELL 


iThe  following  article  is  the  result  of  a  personal  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  writer,  combined  with  the  opinions  of  practical  apple  growers  in  every  province 
of  Canada.  It  will  be  found  of  exceeding  interest  as  it  deals  with  varieties  and 
relative  bearing  ages. — Editor. 


By  F.  M.  Chapman 


WITH  the  coming  spring  there  revive 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  farmers  who 
tramp  out  into  the  orchard  among  the 
reviving  trees,  the  same  old  questions 
of  varieties,  bearing  ages,  fruit  grafting 
and  the  best  marketing,  plans  for  the 
fruit. 

Apples  are  grown  in  all  the  Provinces 
of  Canada,  although  in  Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta,  the  industry  is 
not,  nor  never  will  be,  carried  on  with 
the  same  success  as  it  is  in  other  Prov- 
inces. 

The  questions  that  are  being  asked 
in  all  fruit  sections  are  much  the  same. 
Is  planting  being  overdone?  What  is 
the  use  of  taking  care  of  apples  if  we 
cannot  find  a  market  for  them?  Now 
these  two  questions  have  been  answered 
at  different  times  and  in  different  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  production  of  good  fruit  will  never 
be  large  enough  to  make  orcharding 
unprofitable  to  the  good  fruitman.  For 
fruitmen,  to  make  a  success  of  the  busi- 
ness, must  love  their  work.  No  farming 
operations,  so  far  as  are  yet  known,  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  gold-mining  or  an 
inheritance  windfall.  Dollars  do  not 
habitually  fall  into  idle  hands.  It  is 
assuredly  a  fact  that  human  energy  and 
resourcefulness  have  earned  gold  dollars 
for  hundreds  of  men  in  Canada  and  will 
continue  to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  incom- 
ing hordes  of  people  continue  to  de- 
mand high-class  apples  for  the  table. 

The  fruit-grower,  to  be  successful, 
must  plant  varieties  that  are  commer- 
cial successes.  He  must  use  diligence  in 
cultivation,  and  care  for  the  trees  in  the 
most  economical  manner.  Pruning, 
spraying  and  cultivation  are  essential  to 


success.  ^  This  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated time  and  again  by  tne  Demon- 
stration Orchards  that  are  being  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  St. 
John  River  Valley  in  New  Brunswick 
is  being  awakened  into  fruitfulness  by 
these  and  private  demonstrations. 

VALUE    OF   A   BRAND. 

Another  great  thing  to  consider  and 
this  is  the  question  which  is  agitating 
the  minds  of  the  growers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  is  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit.  Mr.  P.  C.  Dempsey,  of  Trenton, 
Ont.,  told  the  fruitgrowers  the  other  day 
at  Orono,  Ontario,  that  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  selling  his  private  brand  be- 
cause he  stood  behind  the  reputation 
of  every  apple  he  put  in.  Here  is  the 
great  trouble  with  our  market  end.  We 
are  not  particular  enough  about  the 
quality  we  put  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  is  cap- 
able of  packing  his  own  apples,  and  to 
a  great  extent  this  is  true.  It  takes  some 
moral  courage  to  throw  out  an  apparent- 
ly good  apple  which  has  only  one  flaw, 
but  the  successful  fruit  seller  must  do 
this.  His  number  one  apples  should 
be  absolutely  perfect.  The  Fruit  Mark- 
et Act  allows  10  per  cent,  imperfection 
in  a  No.  1  pack.  The  good  grower's  pol- 
icy allows  no  imperfection.  He  must 
rise  above  this  and  guarantee  that  128 
apples  in  the  box  of  that  number  will 
be  perfect  apples.  This  is  the  high 
standard  that  must  animate  all  packers. 

Moreover  the  co-operative  associations 
and  all  selling  associations  must  get  to- 
gether and  help  to  distribute  the  apples. 
The  people  oi  Canada  are  not  eating 
half  the  apples  they  want  or  otherwise 
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the  Hood  River  apples  would  not  be  sell- 
ing in  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  in  March 
at  5c  each. 

The  Okanagan  Applegrowers  are  be- 
stirring themselves  m  this  matter  as 
are  also  the  Ontario  Associations.  The 
last  meeting  at  Guelph  wherein  co-oper- 
ation was  discussed,  showed  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  at  once  and  the 
men  who  were  chosen  as  a  committee  to 
move  in  this  matter,  are  expected  to 
bring  about  results  in  the  near  future. 

It  is  true  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
no  law  which  permits  the  easy  forma- 
tion of  co-operative  associations.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  make  joint-stock  compan- 
ies and  the  failure  of  one  that  had  its 
headquarters  in  Toronto  recently,  car- 
ries with  it  one  of  the  greatest  scan- 
dals that  has  happened  in  the  apple  sit- 
uation for  some  time.  It  is  said  that 
some  $300,000  have  been  lost  to  men 
who  have  gone  into  this  business.  There 
ought  to  be  an  inquiry  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  failure  of  this  packing 
company. 

WHAT   VARIETIES   ARE   BEST. 

As  to  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  the 
various  sections  of  Canada  have  differ- 
ent ideas.  Those  varieties  which  have 
made  the  most  money  for  the  growers 
in  the  past  have  been  named  in  letters 
to  us  in  many  instances.  These  will 
make  interesting  reading.  Strange  as 
it  may  read,  the  Ben  Davis  has  been  one 
of  our  best  paying  apples.  In  a  big  year, 
though,  this  apple  is  a  drug. 

T.  R.  Trotter  of  Antigonish,  N.  S., 
says  that  the  Northern  Spy  has  given 
him  the  best  yield  of  apples.  In  planting 
a  new  orchard  he  would  put  in  North- 
ern Spies,  Ontario  and  Scott's  Winter. 

John  A.  Barr,  of  Hatzig,  B.C.,  who 
lives  along  the  lower  main  line  of  the 
Eraser  River,  says, — ''apple-growing  has 
not  yet  been  established  here.  The 
dampness  of  the  climate  favors  fungus 
diseases." 

J.  Blinco,  Creston,  B.  C,  finds  the 
Wagner  to  be  his  best-bearing  variety. 
Top-grafting  on  six-year-old  trees  made 
great  growth  and  came  in  to  bearing  in 
three  years.  Considerable  planting  of 
the  Delicious  has  taken  place  in  this 
section. 


R.  W.  Grierson,  President  Oshawa 
Fruitgrowers,  Ontario  County,  Ontario, 
writes:  '^I  have  an  orchard  of  apple 
trees,  some  of  which  are  65  years  of  age. 
The  young  orchard  came  into  profitable 
bearing  at  12  years  of  age  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Spies  which  were  not  profit- 
able until  15  years  of  age.'' 

BALDWINS  FOR  THE  NORTHERN  SHORE. 

'The  Baldwin  has  paid  the  best  of 
any  apple  I  grow,"  said  he.  "There 
are  few  culls  and  the  apples  are  uni- 
formly No.  1,  and  are  picked  before 
the  danger  of  frost,  when  the  average 
price  is  good.  They  average  me  about 
three  barrels  per  tree.  My  experience 
with  grafted  apple  trees  is  that  the  Spy 
will  yield  as  quickly  from  the  nursery 
stock  as  from  grafted  stock." 

"In  planting  a  new  orchard  I  would 
put  out  Tolman  Sweet,  for  grafting  to 
the  Baldwin,  and  Spy,  Stark,  Blenheim, 
Gravenstein,  Snow,  and  Duchess." 

Dan  Johnson,  of  Lambton  County, 
on  Lake  Huron,  says  that  they  have 
their  apple  trees  bearing  profitable  crops 
in  6  to  7  years.  The  Baldwin  and  the 
Spy  are  the  leaders  in  this  district.  The 
Golden  Russett  also  has  many  admir- 
ers there.  Trees  of  this  variety  often 
yield  20  barrels  with  80  per  cent.  No. 
I's.  In  planting  a  new  orchard  he 
would  set  out  the  following : 

50%  Northern  Spies,  grafted  on 
Talman  stock. 

30%  Baldwins. 

20%  Rhode  Island  Greenings. 
These  would  be  planted  with  fillers, 
using  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Wagner,  and 
Hubbardston. 

W.  H.  Westney,  of  Pickering,  on  the 
North  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  finds  that 
they  got  paying  crops  of  apples  at  8 
years  of  age  from  Ontario's.  His  best 
bearers  have  been  Baldwins  and  Green- 
ings. These  average  2  1-2  barrels  per 
tree,  at  the  average  price,  for  4  years 
of  $2.08  for  Baldwins  and  $1.98  for 
Greenings.  Thus  an  acre  of  Baldwins 
would  return  him  over  $200  a  year. 

OVER  $50  FROM  A  TREE. 

F.  R.  E.  DeHart,  of  Kelowna,  B.  C, 
says  that  Jonathan  and  Mcintosh  come 
into  bearing  at  4  years  of  age,  giving  an 
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average  of  3  boxes  to  the  tree.  New- 
touns,  Grimes  Golden,  Delicious,  and 
the  Cox's  Orange  bear  at  5  years  of  age. 

"I  have  taken/'  says  he,  ''as  high  as 
42  boxes  from  a  10-year-old  tree  and 
got  $1.25  a  box  for  them.  I  would  say 
that  an  orchard  of  20  acres  should  at 
10  years'  old  average  15  boxes  to  the 
tree  of  No.  1  apples. 

''If  I  were  planting  out  a  commercial 
orchard  on  Bench  land  here  I  would 
plant  the  Jonathan,  ^  Mcintosh  Red, 
Spitzenburg,  and  Grimes  Golden.  If 
on  bottom  land,  I  would  plant  Northern 
Spy,  Yellow  Newtown,  Grimes  Golden, 
and  Delicious." 

Raymond  Hicks,  manager  of  the 
Kootenay  Fruitgrowers  Union,  Nelson, 
B.  C.,  finds  that  the  best  paying  varie- 
ties come  into  bearing  there  at  4  years 
of  age. 

LIKES   THE   WAGNER. 

"The  variety  which  pays  the  best  is 
without  doubt,  the  Wagner,"  says  Mr. 
Hicks,  "so  that  I  would  most  certainly 
make  that  the  leader  in  any  orchard 
here.  I  would  follow  it  by  the  Northern 
Spy  and  Ontario." 

R.  C.  Abbott,  of  Eraser  Valley  Fruit 
Co.,  Mission  City,  B.  C,  reports  that  the 
Duchess  will  give  paying  crops  at  5 
years  of  age  and  this  with  the  Yellow 
Tiansparent,  are  best  used  as  fillers  to 
be  cut  out  at  10  years  of  age.  Grimes 
Golden  gives  a  fair  crop  at  6  years,  but 
bears  full  at  10  years. 

"My  trees  at  10  years  average  10  box- 
es to  the  tree  and  return  me  $1.75  to 
$2.00  a  box.  The  Greening  and  the 
Ontario  are  excellent  apples  with  us  and 
begin  to  bear  at  6  years.  I  have  some 
Mcintosh  Red,  but  cannot  say  how  this 
variety  will  pan  out  here.  We  have  no 
really  good  orchards  here  as  it  is  only 
lately  that  apples  have  been  planted." 

SPRAYING   INSURES   90%    NO.    I's. 

L.  p.  Pangman,  Salmon  Arm,  B.  C, 
has  found  the  best  paying  varieties  of 
apples  to  be  the  Duchess,  Wealthy,  Jon- 
athan, Spy,  and  Wagner.  These  bear 
often  at  3  years  but  come  into  general 
bearing  into  the  sixth  year.  Trees  of 
1  and  8  years  of  age  have  yielded  him 
10  boxes  to  the  tree  while  10-year-old 


trees  have  gone  as  high  as  30  boxes. 
In  planting  a  new  orchard  he  lays  par- 
ticular stress  on  the  Mcintosh  Red. 
With  three  sprayings  of  the  fruit  he  can 
get  fully  90%  No.  1  fruit  from  his  or- 
chard. 

A  fruitgrower  near  him  with  4  acres 
of  apples,  received  only  400  boxes  the 
first  year  he  bought  his  land,  that  being 
G  years  ago,  although  the  trees  were  8  to 
10  years'  old.  He  cultivated  and  spray- 
ed and  his  returns  since  have  been  : 

2nd.  year,  700  boxes. 

8rd  year,  1,200  boxes. 

4th  year,  1,700  boxes. 

5th  year,  1,700  boxes. 

5th  year,  2,100  boxes. 

6th  year,  2,800  boxes.  ^ 
This  man  practiced  thinning  of  the 
fruit.    His  increase  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory. 

Prof.  Theodore  Ross  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  gives  the  following  table 
and  information  of  apples  in  planting 
in  this  "garden  of  the  Gulf": 

Begin  to  bear  Yield  10  Price 

Varieties   in              after  being:  years  after  per 

order  of  merit.           planted.  planting^.  barrel. 

barrels. 

Wealthy    2nd  year  2  $2.00 

Gravenstein    4th  year  2  3.00 

Alexander  5th  year  %  2.00 

Wolfe  River   5th  year  %  2.00 

Spy    8th  to  12th  0  to  %  3.50 

Ribston   Pippin   ...4th  to  5th  1  3.00 

Ben  Davis   2nd  to  3rd  1  1.75 

Gano    3rd  to  4th  1  2.00 

Duchess   2nd  to  3rd  2  1.50 

The  varieties  bringing  the  most  mon- 
ey to  growers  at  the  present  time  in  this 
Province  are:  1st,  Wealthy;  2nd.,  Alex- 
ander; 3rd.,  Duchess;  4th,  Ben  Davis; 
5th,  Ribston  Pippin.  Several  corres- 
pondents put  Ben  Davis  next  to  Weal- 
thy. 

I  set  out  an  orchard  of  900  trees  last 
year  and  the  year  before.  My  order  was 
as  follows,  as  far  as  I  can  remember: 
300  Wealthy,  200  Ben  Davis,  100  Alex- 
ander, 100  Mcintosh  Red,  100  Stark, 
and  100  Duchess.  This  orchard  is  now 
owned  by  G.  D.  Dike. 

Charles  Bryan,  of  Durham,  N.  S.,  in 
planting  a  new  orchard,  recommends 
Blenheim,  Kings,  and  Fallswater.  He 
has  to  top-graft  for  his  Gravensteins. 
Bishop  Pippins  droop  too  much  to  suit 
him. 

Mr.  Elmer  Lick,  of  Oshawa,  says  that 
spraying  makes  a  difference  in  the  Spy 
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of,  at  least,  double  value.  On  other  var- 
ieties, it  is  not  quite  so  much.  There  is 
no  use  of  trying  to  raise  clean  apples 
of  high  quality  without  spraying.  What 
our  people  want,  is  a  high-class  apple 
and  they  seem  to  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  it.  The  intelligent  use  of  spray 
material  insures  this  good  quality.  Ijast 
year  the  growers  would  have  profited 
by  a  late  spraying  in  August.  The  sea- 
son must  always  determine  to  a  great 
extent  the  applications  to  be  made. 

In  Manitoba,  there  are  several  hardy 
varieties  of  hybrid  apples  that  are  prov- 
ing to  be  possible.  On  the  prairie,  the 
growth  of  any  kind  of  fruit  is  welcome 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  hardy 
apples  may  yet  find  considerable  favor. 

The  Peace  River  country  in  Central 
and  Northern  Alberta,  bids  fair  to  be  a 
mixed  farming  section.  Apple  trees 
have  been  planted  there  and  high  hopes 
are  entertained  of  being  able  to  pro- 
duce many  apples  there  in  the  future. 
The  fact  that  Yellow  Transparent  ap- 
ples have  ripened  at  the  U.  S.  experi- 
ment station  at  Sitka,  Alaska,  is  indeed 
encouraging. 

The  best  advice  about  future  plant- 


ings, is  for  the  farmer  to  consider  the 
successful  varieties  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood on  similar  soils  and  with  similar 
physical  conditions.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  market  likes  a  red  apple,  med- 
ium in  size  and  of  table  quality.  But 
cooking  qualities  are  being  sought  for 
also  by  the  city  households.  The  prair- 
ies are  also  beginning  to  demand  Tal- 
man  Sweets-  for  baking  purposes  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  apple  will 
come  into  the  prominence  it  deserves. 

Eat  a  Delicious  on  the  West  Coast,  a 
Spitzenberg  or  a  Yellow  Newtown  in  the 
B.  C.  valleys,  a  Gravenstein  in  Nova 
Scotia,  a  Fameuse  in  Quebec,  a  Mcin- 
tosh or  a  Spy  in  Ontario,  and  the  ap- 
petite will  never  call  for  the  imported 
kind.  The  great  question  with  us,  is  the 
packing  of  these  good  apples  in  the  style 
that  will  attract  and  create  repeat  orders. 

Too  many  shipments  are  like  the 
Snows  I  saw  in  Saskatoon  last  October, 
green,  unsightly,  small  apologies  for  the 
grand  little  red  apple.  Any  farmer 
would  be  ashamed  of  such  a  product. 
It  is  quite  needless  to  say  that  he  did  not 
use  his  name  on  this  barrel. 


Enlarging  the  Home  Market 

CANADA'S  home  market  is  growing,  as  the  immigration  returns 
continue  to  surpass  all  previous  records.  During  the  nine  months, 
April  1st  to  December  31st,  1912,  334,083  immigrants  arrived 
at  ocean  ports  and  113,798  from  the  United  States.  These  figures 
show  an  increase  of  53  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  number  of 
arrivals  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1911,  which  were  185,151 
at  ocean  ports  and  107,356  from  the  United  States,  making  a  total 
for  the  nine  months'  period  last  year  of  292,516  persons.  During 
the  month  of  December,  12,025  immigrants  arrived,  7,262  from 
ocean  ports  and  5,763  from  the  United  States,  as  against  10,724 
for  December,  1911.  A  great  number  of  these  immigrants  have 
brought  substantial  sums  of  money,  which  will  be  spent  for  farm 
implements,  clothing  and  furniture.  They  must  buy  the  neces- 
sities, comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  according  to  their  means. 


The  front  elevation  of  this  farm  house. 


THAT    NEW    FARM    HOUSE 


Readers  of  Farmer's  Magazine  will  enjoy  a  series  of  articles  that  will  appear  in 
Farmer's  Magazine  dealing  with  farm  architecture.  The  writer  of  this  is  a  rising 
young  architect,  who  has  worked  out  many  ideas  for  the  betterment  of  the  modern 
farm  home.  Blue  prints  of  this  plan  can  be  secured  through  the  magazine  at  quite 
reasonable  rates  if  they  are  desired.  Too  many  farm  houses  to-day  are  constructed 
without  any  reference  to  an  architect  or  to  the  plans  of  houses  in  other  districts.  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  man  who  contemplates  building,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  for  somebody  else  to  have  an  idea  that  would  be  of  big  service  to  him. 


k 


By  R:  a.  Abraham 


WITH  the  development  that  is  taking 
place  in  scientific  agriculutre,  comes  the 
demand  from  the  farm  itself,  for  a  more 
convenient,  compact  and  beautiful  farm 
house.  Too  long  the  attention  of  the 
farmer  has  been  riveted  to  the  building 
of  his  hog  pens  and  stables  at  the  total 
expense  of  household  conveniences.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  many  of  the  women 
and  young  folks  have  remained  passive 
so  long. 

House  building  in  the  city  has  made 
such  wonderful  strides  during  the  past 


ten  years,  that  it  is  quite  common  for 
the  poorest  of  workingmen  to  have  a 
neat-looking  house  in  which  will  be 
found  electric  light  fixtures,  gas  connec- 
tions, laundry  tubs,  hot  and  cold  water 
and  a  den.  But  on  the  farm,  in  too  many 
cases,  the  old  houses,  that  were  built  by 
a  former  generation  and  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  models  in  their  day, 
have  been  left  without  any  of  the  finish- 
ing touches  by  their  present  day  inhabi- 
tants, whose  scientinc  knowledge  has 
been  of  no  avail.    Even  in  the  building 
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Pi- An 

The  first  floor  plan  of  the  house  showing  a  bath-room 

and  two  stairways.     The  rear  left-hand   bedroom   can 

easily   be  made  into   a  sitting-room   with   a  grate. 


of  new  houses,  there  is  a  woful  lack  of 
knowledge  of  economical  architecture 
and  the  farmer  seeking  no  outside  in- 
formation, builds  his  own  uneducated, 
crude  plan  into  a  structure  which  brings 
backaches,  tired  feet,  and  unwholesome 
conditions,  to  the  persons  who  spend 
the  most  of  their  time  within  its  walls. 
As  Farmers'  Magazine  has  repeatedly 
said,  the  planning  for  the  country  home 
should  be  most  carefully  prepared,  seek- 


ing to  incorporate  in  all  the  lat- 
est ideas  of  labor-saving,  and 
healthful  devices.  To  the  man 
who  is  building  a  new  house, 
every  avenue  should  be  searched 
for  information  as  to  the  most 
up-to-date  ideas  in  house-plan- 
ning. The  farm-house  today 
does  not  need  to  be  large,  as 
recent  developments  on  the 
farm  lead  to  the  erection  of 
smaller  houses  for  married 
helpers.  The  handling  of  the 
dairy  products,  is  so  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  olden  times, 
that  less  space  is  needed  and  the 
country  home  is  coming  to  be 
what  it  ought  to  be,  a  real  priv- 
acy for  the  farmer  and  his 
family. 

I  have  here  tried  to  show 
what  can  be  done  towards  mak- 
ing the  farm  home  more  convenient, 
comfortable,  attractive  and  inexpensive. 
The  farmer  to-day  is  a  reading  farm- 
er and  he  ought  to  have  a  library  where- 
in he  has  an  office  desk  with  the  farm 
data  always  on  file  at  his  elbow.  This 
room  ought  to  be  convenier^t  to  the 
front  entrance. 

The  old-time  parlor  ought  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  It  was  a  room,  too 
often,  where  one  felt  that  he  had  to  be 


Side  elevation  of  the  same  house. 


THAT  NEW  FARM  HOUSE. 
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The  ground  floor  plan  of  the  house  showing  a  large  kitchen  which  might  be  used  for 
dining  room,  and  an  office  that  could  be  used  either  for  that  purpose  or  for  a  den. 


dressed  up  to  enter  it,  and  which  was 
only  opened  about  once  a  week.  I  have, 
therefore,  omitted  the  parlor  from  the 
plan,  and  substituted  a  living-room  with 
a  fire-place  in  it.  This  living-room 
should  be  furnished  with  comfortable 
chairs,  covered  in  good  serviceable  col- 
ors that  are  designed  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  whoever  may  be  in  the  room. 
This  room  should  be  the  cheeriest  in 
the  house.  The  window  decorations 
should  be  simple,  yet  harmonious.  The 
old-style  heavy  curtains  have  a  ponder- 
ous effect  and  collect  too  much.  dust. 

I  have^  added  a  good-sized  dining- 
room  which  can  be  used  as  a  living- 
room  also,  if  so  desired,  or  a  kitchen. 
In  case  that  it  being  used  as  a  dining- 
room,  the  scullery  is  ample  size  for  a 
working  kitchen  in  which  the  sinks 
are  situated  and  from  which  entry  is 
had  into  the  rear  hall,  which  leads  out- 
side and  to  the  back-stairs.  A  closet  at 
this  rear  entrance  will  be  found  most 
convenient  for  dirty  boots  and  coats. 
A  large  pantry  is  situate  off  the  dining- 
room. 

The  cellar  can  be  divided  up  into  dif- 
ferent rooms,  one  for  the  furnace,  one 
for  the  fruit  cellar,  and  one  for  coal  and 
wood,  or  a  department  may  be  put  in 
for  u  wash-room  in  summer.  The  up- 
stairs, which  is  reached  by  a  front  and 


back  stairs,  is  most  conveniently  situat- 
ed, taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible. 
There  are  four  bed-rooms  with  their 
closets  and  also  a  separate  linen  closet. 
At  the  head  of  the  back  stairs  is  a  man's 
room,  or  it  may  be  used  for  a  maid's 
room,  if  necessary.  If  only  three  bed- 
rooms are  required  one  of  these  rooms 
can  be  used  for  an  up-stairs  sitting-room 
and  a  fire-place  can  be  put  in.  This  is 
often  a  pleasing  feature  for  the  country 
house. 

A  Bathroom  in  Every  Home. 

One  of  the  most  important  features 
is  the  bath-room.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  farm  houses  of  our  land, 
do  not  know  the  luxury  of  a  bath-tub 
and  depend  upon  a  basin,  or  a  pail  to 
do  service.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  water  service  for  this,  but  it 
does  not  take  any  more  to  install  a  wa- 
ter service  in  these  modern  days,  by 
the  aid  of  a  gasoline  engine,  or  by  an 
electric  pump,  where  electricity  is  avail- 
able, than  it  does  to  buy  a  horse  and  rig. 
At  any  rate  it  should  be  considered  be- 
fore other  luxuries,  such  as  the  purchase 
of  a  carriage,  or  of  a  piano.  By  attach- 
ing the  pipes  to  the  kichen  range  there 
will  always  be  hot  water  convenient.  It 
will  then  be  quite  easy  for  the  tired  and 
soiled  farmer  to  enter  by  the  back  stairs 
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to  the  bath-room  and  there,  reviving 
himself,  improve  his  appearance  and 
add  to  the  comfort  and  dignity  of  the 
farm  home.  It  is  just  such  things  as 
these  that  will  hold  the  farm  boys  and 
girls  to  the  good  country  life  and  to  the 
joys  of  a  living  that  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  world. 

The  Harmony  of  The  Outshje. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  has  been 
treated  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Stone 
is  used  for  the  lower  storey,  although 
brick  or  any  other  building  material 
can  be  substituted.  The  second  storey 
is  shingled  and  when  the  work  is  proper- 
ly done  this  combination  gives  a  most 
pleasing  appearance.  The  verandah 
IS  of  the  simplest  construction  with  two 
stone  piers  carrying  the  beams  for  the 
roof. 


The  gable  on  the  front  elevation  has 
a  slig'ht  projection  beyond  the  stone 
work  at  the  first  floor  level.  This  has 
been  treated  with  some  brackets  which 
sfive  an  artistic  touch  to  the  place. 

The  rafters  project  about  two  feet  and 
the  rain  water  pipes  are  fastened  to  these 
without  any  facia  board,  which  allows 
the  rafter  ends  to  show. 

The  shingling  of  the  walls  and  upper 
storey  are  to  be  lapped  at  the  corners 
and  at  the  window  openings.  The  roof 
can  be  treated  at  the  option  of  the  per- 
son building  and  it  will  depend  upon 
his  own  local  circumstance  as  to  the 
cheapness  of  the  shingles. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  house  is 
$3,000.  Much  of  this  cost  does  not 
come  out  of  the  farmer's  pocket,  because 
he  does  his  own  teaming,  his  own  exca- 
vating, and  much  of  his  building  work. 


TWO    PICTURES 


Night  and  the  city  street. 

And  the  glitter  and  stain  of  gold ; 
The  lure  of  lies  and  laughter  that  dies 

On  lips  that  are  bought  and  sold. 
There  are  shadowy  ways  where  the  wanderer  pays 

His  tribute  to  fear  or  death; 
But  it's  man  to  man,  it's  life  in  a  span. 

It's  desire  and  despair  in  a  breath! 

Dawn  and  a  country  road, 

With  its  dew-drenched,  fringing  weeds; 
A  wind  blown  by  from  fields  of  the  sky. 

The  mist  on  the  river's  reeds : 
Then  the  wan,  white  light,  like  a  ghost  of  the  night 

Yields  the  flame  of  day  its  toll ; 
But  his  vision  free  with  heaven  to  see, 

Man  may  walk  there  alone  with  his  soul! 


A  group  of  milking  shorthorns  in  the  rich  pastures  of  England. 

Alberta  is  calling  for. 


It  is  cows  like  these  that 


CATTLE    IN    ALBERTA 


By  August  Wolf 


WHILE  factors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  then  overlords  of  the  do- 
main, are  credited  with  bringing  the 
first  cattle  into  what  is  now  the  province 
of  Alberta  as  early  as  1837,  when,  ac- 
cording to  records  just  come  to  light, 
calves  were  worth  10  shillings  at  Fort 
Edmonton,  the  pioneer  ranchers  were 
the  McDougalls,  Peter  Gunn,  member 
of  the  provincial  parUament  for  the 
constituency  of  Lac  Ste.  Anne;  J.  A. 
Kanause,  Messrs.  Lynch  &  Emerson, 
''Ned''  Maunsell  and  Robert  Patterson, 
members  of  the  provincial  parliament 
for  MacLeod. 

The  McDougalls,  the  head  of  which 
family  Rev.  George  McDougall,  who  es- 
tablished the  first  mission  in  Edmonton 
in  1840,  brought  in  the  first  bunch  of 
cattle  from  the  south  in  1871,  soon  after 
which  Peter  Gunn  drove  a  small  herd 
into  the  Peace  River  country  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  lands,  north  of  Edmonton, 
were  adapted  to  ranching  purposes.  H. 
A.  Kanause,  a  pioneer  trader,  who  built 
a  fort  near  the  present  Elbow  Park,  Cal- 
gary, in  1871,  brought  a  bunch  of  range 
stock  there  several  years  afterward.  The 
cattle  were  bought  from  his  brother, 
then  as  now  a  resident  of  Townsend. 
Mont.    The  herd  consisted  of  one  bull 


and  21  cows.  They  were  admitted  duty 
free  by  the  Canadian  government. 

These  facts  have  been  established  by 
L.  W.  Kelly  in  the  course  of  investiga- 
tions for  a  history  of  live  stock  in  Al- 
berta, which  is  being  prepared  imder 
the  direction  of  the  provincial  associa- 
tion. ,^ 

Joseph  McFarlane  of  the  old  Pioneer 
ranch  near  MacLeod,  brought  in  the 
fourth  bunch.  McFarlane,  who  was 
then  in  partnership  with  O.  Olsen,  was 
the  first  dairyman  south  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan River,  and  he  coined  money 
with  butter  at  75  cents  a  pound.  Then, 
in  1876,  two  years  after  the  first  squad 
of  Royal  North-West  Mounted  Police 
reached  Fort  MacLeod,  "Tim"  (Domin- 
ic) Lynch  and  George  Emerson,  the  lat- 
ter now  ranching  north  of  Brooks, 
brought  in  a  comparatively  large  bunch 
of  heifers,  which  they  sold  to  settlers, 
and  to  mounted  policemen  who  intend- 
ed settling.  It  was  from  this  bunch 
that  ''Ned"  Maunsell,  the  biggest  indi- 
vidual rancher  now  in  the  south  coun- 
try, secured  his  first  herd. 

The  cattle  growers  had  their  trouble 
with  the  ''rustlers"  in  the  early  days. 
The  Indians,  who  were  placed  on  re- 
serves by  the  treaty  of  1877  and  depriv- 
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ed  of  buffalo  as  a  result  of  the  whole- 
sale destruction  by  the  white  men,  look- 
ed upon  the  ranchers'  cattle  as  gifts 
from  the  Great  Spirit.  The  redmen 
helped  themselves  right  and  left.  Mr. 
Maunsell,  who  began  the  year  of  1879 
with  133  head,  had  only  59  in  the  fall, 
while  other  ranchers  suffered  equally 
or  worse  at  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
thieves. 

The  big  ranchers  came  into  existence 
in  the  early  '80s.  The  pioneer  outfit, 
owned  by  the  Cochranes,  was  under  the 
management  of  James  Walker,  who  lo- 
cated a  ranch  near  the  present  city  of 
Calgary.  The  stock,  which  was  driven 
in  late,  worn  by  the  trail  and  unlocated 
as  the  range,  experienced  a  rough  win- 
ter. The  district  was  deep  in  snow  and 
the  losses  were  heavy. 

The  MacLeod  district  was  open  and 
the  range  free  from  snow.  The  cattle 
there  throve  and  ranchers  made  money. 
When  spring  came  the  Cochranes  out- 
fit, bought  several  thousand  more  cattle 
in  Montana  and  moved  to  the  range 
near  the  Koetenai  lakes.  The  venture 
was  a  costly  one,  as  the  seasons  switch- 
ed that  year.  The  Calgary  district  was 
open,  as  was  the  MacLeod  range,  while 
the  lake  district  was  deep  in  snow. 

Around  the  edges  of  the  little  lakes 
the  starving  cattle  j)loughed,  eagerly  de- 
vouring every  vestige  of  feed,  but  the 
shores  of  the  lake  were  soon  trimmed 
smooth,  and  all  around  the  deep  snow 
refused  to  give  up  to  the  blundering 
beeves  the  food  that  lay  beneath.  Again 
the  Cochrane  cattle  were  in  dangerous 
state,  and  the  owners  faced  enormous 


Frank  Strong,  a  rancher  from  near 
MacLeod,  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
the  I.  G.  Baker  Company,  volunteered 
to  get  the  stock  out  on  the  open  range 
on  the  present  Peigan  reserve  on  pay- 


ment of  $1,000.  This  offer  accepted, 
he  took  a  number  of  cowboys,  the  first 
brought  into  the  province  from  the 
northwestern  States,  rounded  up  500 
cay  uses,  and  jammed  them  through  the 
drifts  toward  the  lakes.  The  trip  occu- 
pied two  days,  but  it  opened  a  good  trail, 
and  when  he  turned  the  band  of  horses 
loose  to  go  back  to  the  open  country,  the 
starving  stock  of  the  Cochrane  ranch 
following  on  an  eager  trot,  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  animals  were  filling  up  on  the 
open  country  on  the  Peigan  reserve. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  great  herds 
of  buffalo  roamed  the  range  lands,  there 
was  little  chance  for  cattle  to  survive, 
the  bison  holding  the  range  by  right  of 
might,  and  lording  over  it  with  arrog- 
ance and  unreasoning  petulance.  The 
range  was  theirs  and  they  wanted  it. 
But  as  time  went  by,  as  hunters  slew 
them  in  thousands,  the  buffalo  faded, 
and  the  range  cattle  came.  There  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  buffalo  in  Al- 
berta in  1870.  Four  years  later  the  I. 
G.  Baker  Company  shipped  from  its 
post  at  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  a  total 
of  250,000  prime  buffalo  hides,  to  secure 
which  number  the  hunters  had  slain 
and  left  to  the  wolves  thousands  of 
young  stock  and  aged  animals. 

Hon.  Duncan  Marshall,  minister  of 
agriculture,  who  is  doing  much  through 
his  department  to  encourage  dairying 
and  beef-raising,  reports  there  are  in  Al- 
berta to-day  probanly  more  registered 
cattle  than  in  any  of  the  western  prov- 
inces. However,  the  industrv  is  yet  in 
its  infancy,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  and  many 
thousands  of  gallons  of  milk  and  cream 
are  shipped  into  the  province  every 
^^ear.  The  production  is  nowhere  near 
equal  to  the  demand  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  will  be  in  years  to  come. 


Sig.  1 


A  grader   outfit  in   York   County,   Ont. 


DO    GOOD    ROADS    PAY  ? 


Good  roads  are  a  decided  luxury  to  most  farmers  in  the  spring,  and  fall.  Even 
the  summer's  drive  is  often  a  nightmare  owing  to  the  barbarous  conditions  existing. 
Anything  to  get  better  roads,  .except  the  signing  away  of  one's  birthright,  ought  to 
appeal  to  all.  Many  farmers  object  to  paying  for  road  improvement  because  the 
auto  soon  finds  out  a  good  piece  of  road  and  in  one  season  spoils  it.  If  some  system 
of  taxation  for  the  fair  upkeep  can  be  devised,  the  farmers  will  largely  give  up  this 
attitude.  However  we  have  full  sympathy  with  the  farmers  in  their  views,  and  we 
know  that  with  the  increase  in  the  rural  trafi&c  and  of  motor  vehicles,  the  demand 
from  the  farm  for  Good  Eoads  will  grow.  We  have  had  enough,  at  least,  of  the 
pick-and-shovel-hit-and-miss  methods  of  statute  labor.  The  Dutch  in  Holland  built 
permanent  brick  roads  100  years  ago  that  are  in  good  repair  yet.  Later  articles  will 
deal  with  the  financial  end  of  good  roads. — Editor. 


By  Walter  James  Brown 


IF  THE  question  were  asked,  Do  rail- 
ways pay?  scarcely  one  person  in  a 
thousand  would  answer  in  the  negative. 
We  all  know  that  railways  pay  good 
dividends  to  the  shareholders,  and,  if 
the  rates  are  reasonable,  they  pay  the 
people  they  serve  also.  The  railway  de- 
velopment on  the  continent  of  North 
America  has  been  really  marvellous  in 
recent  years  and  has  made  possible  the 
wide  dispersion  of  population  and  the 

Sig.  2 


development  of  industries  that  without 
railways  would  never  have  been  achiev- 
ed. This  fact  has  served  to  divert  pub- 
lic attention  very  largely  from  the  nec- 
essity of  improving  the  rural  highway. 
Unfortunately,  by  over-looking  the  im- 
portance of  the  rural  highway  and  by 
placing  too  much  emphasis  on  railway 
development  agriculture  and  the  social 
life  of  rural  communities  have  been  se- 
verely handicapped.     A  study  of  his- 
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tory  reveals  the  important  fact  that  in 
a  highly  developed  society  the  rural 
highway  is  more  and  more  essential  to 
rural  progress  as  railroads  increase  and 
is,  in  fact,  even  more  important  to  the 
community  than  is  the  railroad  itself. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  from  the 
dawn  of  history  the  nations  which  have 
occupied  from  time  to  time  positions  of 
supremacy,  that  is,  those  that  have  real- 
ly ruled  in  each  period  of  the  world's 
development  have  been  foremost  as 
road  builders.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Carthage,  Rome  and 
France  have  in  turn  held  supremacy  as 


parish  surveyors,  and  for  the  working 
of  the  roads  by  labor  tax.  During  the 
period  of  1700  to  1770,  530  turnpike 
or  toll-road  acts  were  passed  by  Parli- 
ament and  in  1840  there  were,  in  Eng- 
land Wales,  104,772  miles  of  turnpike 
road.  In  1857  Ireland  freed  itself  from 
all  toll  gates,  and  the  turnpike  trusts 
were  abolished  in  England  and  Scot- 
land by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1878. 
Since  that  time  the  plan  of  extreme 
localization  has  been  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  more  rational  and  practi- 
cal plan  of  combining  parishes  into 
highway  districts  and     requiring     the 


Such  roads  as  this  are  bad  enough  in  the  country.  This  was  taken 

on    Chestnut   Street,   Dunnville,   Out.,   iu   April,   1911.     The 

Street  has   since   been    paved. 


world  powers,  and  as  road  builders. 
Great  Britain  inherited  from  Rome 
about  2,500  miles  of  improved  high- 
ways. But  the  principle  of  local  auton- 
omy which  has  been  prominently  dis- 
played in  the  origin  and  development 
of  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  has  vitally 
affected  the  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic roads  in  Great  Britain.  From  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  parishes,  the 
people  of  each  parish  were  expected  to 
keep  the  roads  in  their  respective  boun- 
daries in  good  condition.  It  naturally 
followed  that  the  roads  were  for  the 
most  part  impassable.  Toll  roads  were 
instituted  in  1346.  In  1555  an  Act  was 
passed  providing  for  the     election     of 


county  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  main  roads.  Since 
1882  the  general  government  has  as- 
sumed a  portion  of  the  expense  and  the 
local  government  board  now  has  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  various 
road  systems  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  It  may  be  noted  in  pass- 
ing that  the  MacAdam  road  is  the  fa- 
vorite in  France  while  the  Telford  and 
Tresaguet  methods  are  in  general  use 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America. 

Ontario's  road  systems. 

In  this  country  we  have  had  various 
modifications  of  the  Europe£Ui  systems 
of  road  development  and  maintenance. 
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The  diflFerent  provinces  have  differed 
greatly  among  themselves  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  systems  adopted.  We  have 
had  toll  roads  maintained  by  statute 
labor.  The  Province  of  Quebec  devel- 
oped perhaps  more  largely  than  any 
other  province  the  tool-road  system. 
The  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been 
toward  the  centralization  of  control  and 
toward  aid  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment in  securing  road  improvement.  In 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  for  example, 
the  provincial  government  at  present 
stands  one-third  the  cost  of  certain 
country  roads  when  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways. An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
secure  an  amendment  to  the  statute  to 
allow  separate  municipalities  to  under- 
take road  improvement  under  govern- 
ment supervision  without  enforcing  the 
county  system.  The  present  law  re- 
quires a  county  as  a  whole  to  build  and 
maintain  the  through  roads,  but  it  has 
been  difficult  for  many  counties  to  com- 
ply with  the  regulations  as  not  all  the 
municipalities  within  the  county  have 
been  willing:  to  bear  their  portion  of  the 
expense.  What  is  needed  is  a  flexible 
system  of  road  improvement  adaptable 
to  the  needs  of  one  or  more  municipal- 
ities so  that  all  through  roads  or  main 
highways  may  be     permanently     con- 


structed and  maintained  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Commissioner  of  High- 
ways. 

ALL  B.C.  ROADS  ARE  PROVINCIAL. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
all  the  roads  are  located,  built  and 
maintained  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  paid  for  from  the  public 
treasury.  Road  building  has  been  car- 
ried on  systematically  and  scientifical- 
ly, with  extremely  satisfactory  results, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  that  province, 
notwithstanding  the  adverse  local  con- 
ditions, the  public  highwaj^s  are,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  in  any  province  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  Dominion  Government  contem- 
plates making  large  appropriations  for 
the  improvement  of  public  highways 
throughout  the  country.  No  one  ques- 
tions ^he  advisability  of  this  measure, 
but  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  methods  to  adopt  in  securing 
the  results  desired.  It  would  seem  that 
the  law  should  be  general  in  character 
and  made  applicable  to  the  Dominion 
as  a  whole,  while  each  province  should 
have  a  free  hand  in  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  keeping  with  its  particular  local 
needs. 

In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
economics  of  road  improvement  under 


"J'he  Scotch   Line,"   Lanark   County,  Ont.    An  example  of  a  good  roacj, 
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The   Kiagston   road   in   York   County,   Ont.,   after  it  had  been  resurfaced  with  broken  stone. 


the  conditions  that  prevail  in  Canada 
we  need  more  information  than  is 
available  at  the  present  time.  It 
might  be  advisable  to  establish  a  na- 
tional good  roads  bureau  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  collecting  and  dissemi- 
nating information  relative  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  and  cost  of  highway  im- 
provement. Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  this  subject  by  our  educational 
institutions,  while  the  public  press  has 
not  the  available  data  which  may  be 
used  effectively  in  creating  public  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  a  movement  so  essential 
to  the  well  being  of  the  country.  The 
first  cost  is  too  often  considered  prohibi- 
tive, because  little  consideration  is  giv- 
en to  the  resultant  and  ultimate  gain. 
If  we  knew  the  total  weight  of  our  farm 
crops  and  the  amount  in  tons  hauled 
from  farms  to  mills,  and  from  mills 
back  to  farms,  and  from  the  farms  to 
the  shipping  points  we  should  be  able 
to  estimate  the  saving  in  cost  that 
would  be  accomplished  by  improving 
the  rural  highways. 

COST   PER   MILE  OF   HAUL. 

It  is  only  by  going  to  foreign  coun- 
tries that  we  can  get  some  of  the  data 
required  to  illustrate  this  point.  In- 
vestigations conducted  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  by 


various  states  have  established  the  fact 
that  the  average  cost  of  hauling  per  ton 
per  mile  in  the  United  States  is  about 
25  cents.  The  possible  saving  on  trans- 
portation over  country  roads  is  indicated 
by  the  following  data  on  the  cost  of 
hauling:  On  broken  stone  roads,  dry 
and  in  good  order,  8  cents  per  ton  per 
mile;  on  broken  stone  roads  in  ordin- 
ary condition,  11.9  cents;  on  earth 
^roads,  containing  ruts  and  mud,  39 
cents;  on  sandy  roads  when  wet,  32.6 
cents;  on  sandy  roads  when  dry,  64 
cents. 

These  figures  are  well  supported  by 
consular  reports  prepared  in  1895-6  on 
cost  of  hauling  in  foreign  countries 
that  are  considered  to  have  first  class 
systems  of  improved  roads.  These  fig- 
ures for  European  countries  are  from  a 
minimum  of  7  cents  to  a  maximum  of 
13  cents.  If  the  United  States  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  hauling  from  25 
cents  to  12  cents  they  would  save  on 
their  twelve  leading  crops  about  $51,- 
000,000.  This  would  be  money  saved 
to  the  farmer  and  would  be  an  increase 
of  his  profits  to  that  extent. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  average 
distance  farm  crops  in  the  United 
States  are  hauled  is  nine  miles.  This 
means  that  the  roads  cost  the  farmer 
$2.25  a  ton  for  each  ton  marketed.    If 
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the  cost  were  12  cents  a  mile  it  would 
mean  $1.08  per  ton,  or  a  saving  of 
$1.17  per  ton.  In  the  United  States 
this  saving  each  year  would  aggregate 
$250,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  if 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  rural  highways 
were  improved  the  cost  of  hauling  farm 
products  to  market  would  be  reduced 
to  15  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Such  a 
saving  would  pay  for  the  total  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  per- 
manent highways  in  ten  years. 

OCEAN  RATES  ARE  CHEAP. 

The  great  burden  now  resting  on  the 
producer  by  reason  of  bad  roads  has 
been  illustrated  in  the  publications  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  fol- 
lows: Although  ocean  rates  were  higher 
than  usual  during  the  year  1905-6,  the 
mean  charge  for  carrying  wheat  by 
regular  steamship  lines  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  3,100  miles,  was  only  3.8 
cents  per  bushel,  or  1.6  cents  less  than 
it  cost  the  farmer  to  haul  his  wheat 
from  his  farm  to  a  neighboring  rail- 
road situation. 

Good  roads  enable  the  farmer  to  de- 
liver his  produce  to  local  shipping 
points  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that 


he  can  select  the  most  advantageous 
time  to  do  his  hauling  and  can  take  his 
goods  to  market  when  prices  are  sat- 
isfactory. Bad  roads  materially  affect 
railway  traffic,  at  one  time  producing 
a  congestion  of  traffic,  and  at  another 
permitting  cars  to  stand  idle.  The  cost 
of  storage  which  for  wheat  is  equal  to 
nine  cents  per  bushel  per  annum  is 
chargeable  against  bad  roads.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  wear  and  tear  on 
teams  and  waggons  due  to  bad  roads 
increases  the  cost  by  about  10  per  cent. 

LAND  VALUES  GO  UP. 

Good  roads  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
land  values.  At  the  lowest  estimate 
permanent  improved  roads  increase 
the  value  of  farm  lands  from  $2  to 
$9  per  acre.  Mr.  Francis  P.  Loomis 
in  writing  from  France  a  few  years  ago 
said:  "The  road  system  of  France  has 
been  of  far  greater  value  to  the  country 
as  a  means  of  raising  the  value  of  lands 
and  of  putting  the  small  peasant  pro- 
prietors in  easy  communication  with 
the  markets,  than  have  the  railroads.  In 
the  opinion  nf  well-informed  French- 
men, who  have  made  a  practical  study 
of  economic  problems,  the  superb  roads 


A  single  arch  concrete  bridge,  County  of  Wellington.     The    rock 
adapted  to  this  type  of  structure. 


formation     is    especially 
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A    road    in    Easteiu    Uiitaiiu,    tlnuugh    a    low  tract    of   country,    well    drained    and    surfaced. 


of  France  have  been  one  of  the  most 
steady  and  potent  contributions  to  the 
material  development  and  marvelous 
financial  elasticity  of  the  country.  The 
far-reaching  and  splendidly  maintain- 
ed road  system  has  distinctly  favored 
the  success  of  the  small  landed  propri- 
etors, and  in  their  prosperity,  and  the 
ensuing  distribution  of  wealth  lies  the 
key  to  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  fin- 
ancial vitality  and  solid  prosperity  of 
the  French  nation." 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that 
it  will  pay  the  farmers  of  this  country 
to  improve  their  roads.  The  first  cost 
of  building  a  permanent  highway  av- 
erages about  $5,000  a  mile;  but  this 
will  be  returned  to  the  pockets  of  the 
people  who  use  the  roads  in  from  two 
to  ten  years.     The  total  amount  saved 


to  producer  and  to  consumer  of  farm 
products,  the  exact  increase  of  land 
values,  the  money  worth  of  increased 
facilities  for  social  and  business  inter- 
course and  for  intellectual  advance- 
ment have  not  been  estimated.  A  close 
study  of  the  whole  question  leads  any 
thoughtful  man  to  the  conclusion  that 
rural  Canada  cannot  afford  to 
do  without  permanent  highways. 
They  are  essential  to  our  well 
being.  Every  dollar  devoted  to 
good  roads  and  properly  spent  is 
an  investment  that  will  pay  increasing 
dividends  to  the  farming  and  to  the 
business  community  and  will  pay  the 
State  in  huge  aggregations  of  money  as 
well  as  in  commercial,  industrial,  so- 
cial and  intellectual  development  for 
all  time. 
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By  Montague  Glass 


IT  was  a  beautiful  autumn  morning. 
A  soft  breeze  from  the  river  stole 
through  Mr.  Goodel's  office  window,  and 
eddied  so  gently  around  his  bald  head 
that,  instead  of  sneezing,  he  sighed. 
Thence  it  ambled  into  the  outer  office 
and  tugged  at  every  button  in  the  gar- 
ments of  Jimmie  Brennan,  the  office- 
boy. 

"At  Fulton  Market  dock,"  it  whis- 
pered, "theres  good  swimming." 

"GVan,  what  yer  tryin'  ter  do — kid 
me?"  Jimmie's  subsconsciousness  jeer- 
ed, while  its  owner  industriously  con- 
tinued to  index  the  letter-book.  "It'd 
freeze  de  insides  out'n  yer!" 

So  back  it  flew  to  Mr.  Goodel. 

''I  ask  you  in  all  seriousness,"  it  al- 
most hissed,  "shall  commercial  paper 
and  investment  securities  prevail  over 
golf?" 

And  Mr.  Goodel,  being  of  weaker 
stuff  than  Jimmie,  closed  his  roll-top 
desk  with  a  bang  and  seized  his  hat  and 
cane. 

"I'm  going  up-town  on  a  very  impor- 
tant matter,"  he  said. 

Jimmie  looked  at  him  mournfully. 
This  cutting  business  an  hour  before 
noon  was  becoming  too  frequent  of  late. 

"What  will  I  tell  Mr.  Luddington?" 
he  asked. 

For  a  man  of  fifty-five  Mr.  Goodel 
blushed  rather  easily.  The  operation, 
however,  might  be  termed  painting  the 


lily,  for  normally  this  gentleman's  face 
was  of  a  hue  to  pale  the  flamingo's  wing. 

"Why,  tell  him  I've  gone  up-town  on 
a  very  important  matter,  of  course,"  he 
declared. 

Jimmy  glanced  at  Mr.  Goodel  and 
dropping  his  eyes,  snorted  eloquently. 
X^uddington  was  Goodel's  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  roseate  hue  of  Goodel's 
countenance  was  largely  due  to  his  ex- 
ample and  encouragement.  Despite 
Luddington's  convivial  habits,  however, 
Jimmie  knew  that  he  held  a  business 
engagement  sacred ;  and  on  the  previous 
day  he  had  distinctly  heard  Goodel 
make  an  appointment  with  his  brother- 
in-law  for  the  purchase  of  some  bonds. 
The  securities  were  to  be  delivered  in 
person  by  Luddington  at  a  quarter  to 
one  o'clock  that  afternoon. 

"How  about  dem  bonds,  Mr.  Good- 
el?" he  said. 

"Oh,  yes — about  those  bonds,"  Good- 
el replied.  "When  Mr.  Luddington 
brings  them  here,  put  them  in  the  small 
safe." 

He  went  back  to  his  room  and  un- 
locked the  safe  in  question. 

"Be  careful  to  see  that  you  lock  it 
again,  after  you've  put  the  bonds  in," 
he  admonished  Jimmie,  "and  you  can 
go  home  at  four." 

"Where  will  I  phone  you  if  anything 
turns  up,  Mr.  Goodel?"  Jimmie  in- 
quired artfully. 
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Goodel  cleared  his  throat  and  looked 
serious.  Even  trivial  lies  have  a  hardy 
growth,  and  they  travel  so  fast  that  no 
one,  least  of  all  the  liar  himself,  can 
predict  their  ultimate  size  or  destin- 
ation. 

*'I  shall  be — er —  in  several  places,'' 
he  stammered.  The  small  railroad 
folder  in  his  breast  pocket  felt  like  an 
unabridged  dictionary.  * 'You'd  better 
not  attempt  to  reach  me  up-town."  He 
paused  with  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 
"Don't  forget  to  lock  the  safe  after  you 
put  the  bonds  in,"  he  concluded,  and 
passed  out,  whistling. 

Goodel  conducted  his  business  corre- 
spondence with  his  own  hand,  and  con- 
trived to  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 
Jimmie's  task  of  indexing  the  copying- 
book  was  light  in  proportion,  and  ten 
minutes  after  his  employer  had  left  he 
was  midway  in  the  perusal  of  a  tattered 
dime  novel. 

Its  cover  displayed,  in  yellow  and  red, 
a  most  spirited  rej)resentation  of  the 
burglar-hero  opening  a  huge  bank- 
vault,  an  incident  which  was  elaborated 
in  the  text.  The  author  described  how 
the  ^'yeggman"  solved  the  combination 
lock  by  tentatively  revolving  the  knob 
and  noting  the  almost  inaudible  clicks 
that  betrayed  the  correct  numbers. 

So  convincing  was  the  language  em- 
ployed that  it  fired  Jimmie's  imagin- 
ation. He  rose  from  his  desk,  and,  en- 
tering Mr.  Goodel's  room,  closed  and 
locked  the  little  safe.  For  almost  two 
hours  he  revolved  the  knob  of  the  com- 
bination in  every  conceivable  manner. 
In  vain  he  listened  with  strained  atten- 
tion ;  not  the  faintest  click  rewarded  his 
efforts. 

As  he  reseated  himself  at  his  desk 
Luddington  entered. 

"H'lo,  Jimmie  1"  he  cried  in  his  usual 
jovial   fashion.     "Where's  the  boss?" 

"Now  he's  gone  up-town,  Mr.  Lud- 
dington," Jimmie  replied,  "on  an  im- 
portant matter." 

Luddington  clucked  impatiently. 

"That's  too  bad,"  he  said.  "I  have 
some  bonds  for  him." 

"I  know  ut,"  Jimmie  answered.  "He 
says  fer  you  to  leave  'em  wit'  me." 

"Oh,  he  did,  did  he?"  Luddington 
cried  testily.     "Why,  there  are  ten  of 


them,  at  a  thousand  apiece,  with  the 
coupons  attached." 

Jimmie's  face  fell  as  he  proferred 
Luddington  an  assurance  he  didn't  feel. 

"Dat's  aU  right,  Mr.  Luddington," 
he  said.    "I'll  tsike  good  care  of  'em." 

Luddington  looked  doubtful. 

"What  will  you  do  with  them?"  he 
asked. 

"Put  'em  in  the  safe,"  Jimmie  stam- 
mered huskily. 

The  whistle  of  a  neighboring  factory 
shrieked  a  recall  to  its  toilers  from  their 
midday  lunch.  Luddington  pulled  out 
his  watch. 

"By  George  I"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  one 
o'clock  and  I'm  due  on  the  exchange 
in  five  minutes  I  Here  they  are,  and  be 
sure  to  take  good  care  of  them." 

He  threw  the  bonds  on  the  desk,  and 
bolted  out  of  the  office. 

Jimmie  examined  the  securities  care- 
fully. They  represented,  in  their  crisp 
perfection,  the  highest  development  of 
the  steel-engraver's  skill.  Each  coupon 
was  in  itself  an  artistic  feat,  and  the  nne 
green  lines  accentuated  the  whiteness 
of  the  parchment  paper. 

He  counted  them  again  before  put- 
ting them  into  his  inside  breast-pocket, 
and  secured  the  opening  with  a  bank 
pin.  Then  he  ate  his  lunch,  with  the 
dime  novel  propped  up  against  the  ink- 
well on  his  desk;  but  a  second  reading 
failed  to  elucidate  the  matter  of  the 
locked  safe. 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  Jimmie 
sat  in  front  of  the  safe,  fruitlessly  re- 
volving the  knob.  At  four  o'clock  he 
locked  up  the  office  and  wandered  dis- 
consonately  down-stairs.  There  the 
sunny  autumn  afternoon  propelled  him 
to  the  river  front,  and  unconsciously 
his  foosteps  shaped  themselves  toward 
Fulton  Market  dock. 

He  picked  his  way  through  the 
empty  fish-barrels  to  the  string-piece, 
where  stood  Ignatius  Ryan,  the  same 
they  call  Whitey.  Ignatius  was  garbed 
in  a  scapular  and  not  much  more,  and 
his  teeth  chattered  incessantly  as  the 
cold  wind  smote  his  naked  shins. 

"Why  don't  you  jump  in,  Whitey?" 
said  Jimmie,  seating  himself  on  the 
edge  of  the  wharf. 
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Whitey  struggled  with  a  temporary 
ataxia  of  speech. 

"Aw,  w-w-why  d-d-d-on't  y-y-y-er 
j-j-j-j-ump  in  y-y-y-yers-s-s-s-elf?"  he 
barely  managed  to  enunciate. 

By  way  of  reply  Jimmie  emitted  a 
succession  of  jeering  guffaws,  which 
seemed  to  infuriate  the  shivering 
Whitey.    Ignatius  made  a  dash  for  his 


alll"  And  there  followed  a  wealth  of 
bitter  anathema  that  might  have  en- 
riched the  vocabulary  of  a  truckman. 

Jimmie  proceeded  up  the  wharf  and 
along  South  Street,  dripping  a  track  of 
muddy  water  behind  him.  A  salt  stream 
ran  down  his  face  from  his  hair,  and 
mingled  with  the  tears  which  came  with 
a  realization  of  his  predicament.     His 


'Here  they  are,  and  be  sure  to  take  good  care  of  them." 


tormentor,  and  a  moment  later  the  two 
of  them  were  struggling  in  a  strong 
flood  tide. 

When  Jimmy  rose  to  the  surface,  half 
a  dozen  ropes  were  within  easy  reach. 
He  was  speedily  hauled  back  upon  the 
dock,  shrieking  lurid  threats  at  Igna- 
tius, whose  repartee,  revived  by  the  sud- 
den plunge,  grew  no  less  profane. 

"Wait  till  I  get  yer  wanstl"  Jimmie 
shouted.    "1*11  lift  de  face  off  yer,  dat's 


cap  was  lost,  and  his  only  suit  of  clothes 
was  dirty  beyond  description. 

In  the  excitement  of  the  past  half- 
hour  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the 
bonds.  At  the  remembrance  of  them, 
his  hand  sought  his  breast-pocket. 
With  shaking  fingers  he  removed  the 
pin  and  drew  out  a  bundle  of  papers 
whose  stained  and  soggy  condition  bore 
no  semblance  whatever  to  the  crisp 
beauty  of  Mr.  Luddington's  bonds. 
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»        ? 


Ignatius  made  a  daab 
for  his  tormentor. 


All  that  evening  he  sat  n  a  night-gown,  busily  ply- 
ing a  rubber  eraser,  but  without  avail,  for  as  fast  as  he 
removed  the  spots,  his  falling  tears  stained  the  wrinkled 
paper  anew.  His  mother,  meanwhile,  stood  at  the  wash- 
tub  and  renovated  his  muddy  clothing  with  a  vigor  that 
testified  eloquently  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  chastise- 
ment. 

There  was  little  sleep  for  Jimmie  that  night,  and 
next  morning,  as  he  trudged  hollow-eyed,  to  his  work, 
he  turned  over  in  his  mind  every  justification  he  might 
proffer  Mr.  Goodel  for  his  disobedience.  He  arrived 
downtown  without  having  formulated  any  excuse,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  late  to  boot.  So  i)reoccupied  was  he, 
as  he  mounted  the  steps,  that  he  failed  to  observe  two 
policemen  who  blocked  the  doorway,  and  plunged 
blindly  into  them. 

"Where  are  you  bound  for?"  one  of  them  asked. 

"Aw,  leave  me  go !"  said  Jimmie.    "I  woik  here." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you?"  the  policeman  ejaculated, 
and  grabbed  him  by  the  shoulder.    What's  yer  name?" 

"Jimmie  Brennan,"  the  boy  replied. 

"Come  on,  you,"  his  captor  said,  and  dragged  the 
struggling  Jimmie  upstairs. 

Luddington  and  Goodel  stood  in  the  outer  office  as 
Jimmie  and  the  policeman  entered.  GoodeVs  ruddy 
complexion  had  faded  to  a  dingy  shade  of  purple,  and 
the  corners  of  Luddington 's  mouth  turned  downward  in 
a  most  unaccustomed  fashion. 

"Here  he  is!"  the  officer  announced. 

"Well,  don't  strangle  him,"  said  Luddington,  with 
his  hand  on  the  door-knob  of  Goodel's  office.  He  turn- 
ed to  Jimmie.  "Do  you  know  anything  about  this?" 
he  asked,  and  threw  wide  open  the  door. 

Jimmie  gasped  in  convincing  astonishment.  The 
little  safe  stood  doorless  on  its  side,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  surrounded  by  a  pile  of  torn  and  scattered  papers. 
Its  iron  door  rested  on  Goodel's  desk,  while  the  doors 
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Do  you  know  anything  about  this? 


of  the  big  safe  in  the  corner  swung  ajar, 
one  of  them  supported  by  only  the  bot- 
tom hinge. 

"He  doesnH  know,"  Goodel  mutter- 
ed. 

''What  time  did  you  leave  here  yes- 
terday?" Luddington  asked. 

'Tour  o'clock,"  Jimmie  murmured 
in  tear-choked  accents. 

Here  the  policeman  took  a  hand. 

"What  time  did  you  get  home?"  he 
persisted. 

Jimmie  sobbed  convulsively. 

"Six  o'clock,"  he  croaked. 
^  "And  where  was  you  between  times?" 
his  inquistor  bellowed. 

This  was  too  much  for  Jimmie.  He 
sank  down  with  his  head  on  the  desk, 
and  wept  unaffectedly. 

"Now  look  here,"  Goodel  protested, 
"I  won't  have  the  little  chap  bullied  any 
more."  He  laid  a  comforting  hand  on 
Jimmie's  shoulder.     "It's  all  my  fault, 


Luddington,"  he  continued.  "If  I 
hadn't  been  an  ass  and  gone  off  to  play 
golf,  I  might  have  put  the  bonds  in  my 
safe-deposit  box  instead  of  the  safe,  and 
they  wouldn't  have  been  stolen." 

Jimmie  lifted  his  head  from  the  desk. 

"Dey  wuzn't  in  de  safe,"  he  said. 

"What?"  gasped  Luddington,  Goodel 
and  the  policeman  in  concert. 

"  'N'  it  ain't  up  ter  me,  neider,"  he 
sobbed.     "Whitey  pushed  me  in." 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  Luddington 
shrieked. 

For  answer,  Jimmie  unpinned  his 
pocket  and  handed  the  soiled  bonds  to 
Goodel.  They  were  as  limp  as  Japanese 
napkins. 

"I  cleaned  'em  as  good  as  I  could," 
Jimmie  continued. 

Then,  piecemeal,  they  drew  from  him 
a  disconnected  but  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  day's  adventures.  It  omit- 
ted nothing,  not  even  the  dime  novel. 
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'As  fast  a*  he  remoyed  the  spots,  his  falling  tears  stained  the  wrinkled  paper  anew 


^'Jimmie,  you  young  dog,"  said 
Goodel,  after  he  had  regained  his  com- 
posure, "I  forbade  you  ever  to  read  dime 
novels  in  this  office,  and  no  sooner  was 
my  back  turned  than  you  did." 

Jimmie  hung  his  head. 

^That's  all  right,  Goodel,"  Ludding- 
ton  broke  in.  "You  told  him  to  put  the 
bonds  in  the  safe  and  he  didn't.    I  guess 


that  makes  it  square,  and  you'd  better 
forgive  him." 

A  broad  grin  spread  itself  over 
GoodeFs  face. 

"He  gets  one  more  chance,"  he  said, 
pressing  a  bill  into  the  boy's  fist,  "and 
twenty  dollars  to  buy  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  with.  Now,  get  out  of  here, 
Jimmie — you  smell  like  a  fish-market  I" 


PEACE 


A  strip  of  sunset  cloud,  full  fringed  with  gold: 
A  white  sail,  homeward  bound,  o'er  purpling  deep ; 
A  woman  waiting  there  upon  the  sands, 
The  rosy  child  upon  her  breast  asleep. 

The  gaudy  splendors  of  the  East  may  hold 
For  certain  ones,  a  sensuous  delight: 
For  me,  earth  holds  no  rarer,  sweeter  thing. 
Than  this  calm  picture  of  the  coming  night. 

— Mary  0.  Fraser. 


The  stacks  are  built  around  poles  stuck  in   the  ground.     These  stacks  are  about   two  and 
a   half   feet   in    diameter,   and   are   bound  on   the  outside  with  loose  vines. 
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Here  is  another  article  on  outside  agriculture.  The  man  who  raises  wheat  or 
barley  or  sugar  beets,  or  apples  or  cattle  or  vegetables  as  the  case  may  be,  is  always 
pleased  to  read  about  what  other  people  are  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  article  deals  with  a  profitable  industry  about  which  Canadians  know  little. 

—Editor. 


By  Geo.  H.  Dacy 


To  the  average  person  the  peanut 
means  a  delicacy  that  is  essential  to 
round  out  the  days  pleasure  at  the  ball 
game  or  at  the  circus.  A  ball  game 
without  peanuts  and  pop  is  like  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  without  turkey.  On  a  crisp 
winter's  evening  nothing  is  more  appe- 
tizing to  the  average  American  than  the 
aroma  issuing  from  the  street  vendor's 
stand  where  the  peanuts  are  roasting 
and  the  corn  is  a-popping.  Some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  find  their  way 
from  the  pocket  purse  of  the  consumer 
to  the  money  bags  of  the  peanut  vendors 
or  the  corner  confectionery  shops. 

The  production  of  market  peanuts 
spells  prosperity  and  profit  to  many  a 
southern  farmer  who  grows  peanuts  as 
his  principal  money  crop.  In  the  land 
of  Dixie  the  peanut  is  known  by  a  var- 
iety of  local  names  such  as  the  earthnut, 
p^oober,  goober  pea,  pindar,  ground  pea 
and  ground  nut.  The  stranger  in  many 
of  these  districts  who  possesses  a  peanut 
appetite  and  desires  to  gratify  his  taste 
experiences  some  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing to  the  natives  the  kind  of  a  nut  he 


wants  as  he  knows  the  peanut  by  one 
name  while  the  Southerners  accord  the 
nut  a  variety  of  names.  As  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  the  peanut  occupies  special 
position  both  in  the  North  and  South 
although  in  the  former  section  it  is 
treated  more  as  a  confection. 

The  origin  of  the  earth-nut  or  peanut 
is  not  definitely  known  but  it  is  general- 
ly supposed  that  the  peanut  originated 
in  Brazil  and  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Africa  and  the  Orient  from  South 
America.  From  Africa  the  plant  came 
by  a  round-about  course  to  the  United 
States.  The  peanut  is  one  of  the  most 
important  crops  known  to  tropical  agri- 
culture while  it  is  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  nuts  that  are  grown  m  the  Un- 
ited States.  It  is  only  since  1870  that 
this  crop  has  come  into  the  limelight 
from  a  commercial  standpoint  in  this 
country.  During  the  Civil  War  the  sol- 
diers became  familiar  with  the  peanut 
as  an  article  of  food.  They  came  to  like 
the  nuts  and  when  the  war  was  over 
these  veterans  told  their  families  about 
the  delicious  nuts  of  the  South.    It  was 
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through  the  medium  of  such  a  mouth- 
to-mouth  campaign  that  the  peanut 
gained  in  popularity. 

THE  ANNUAL  OUTPUT. 

The  demand  and  market  for  peanuts 
grew  until  at  present  approximately  sev- 
enteen million  bushels  are  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  are  the  ''boss'' 
growers  with  an  average  output  of  about 
Hve  million  bushels  apiece  each  year. 
Georgia  ranks  next  in  yield  with  an 
output  of  two  and  one  half  million 
bushels  per  year.  The  annual  value  of 
the  market  crop  in  the  United  States 
excluding  the  nuts  that  are  retained  for 
seed  and  for  home  consumption,  aggre- 
gates $12,000,000.  And  at  that  Ameri- 
ca also  imports  a  large  amount  of  pea- 
nuts each  year.  It  is  peculiar,  but  nev- 
ertheless true,  that  Japan  and  China 
can  produce  peanuts;  export  them  to 
America,  and  sell  them  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  a  lower  price  than  they  can  be 
grown  locally.  However,  as  soon  as 
California  gets  well  established  as  a 
peanut-producing  state  recourse  to  the 
Orient  for  these  nuts  will  doubtless 
cease. 

The  peanut  plant  is  an  annual,  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  twelve  inches  or 
niore.  The  habit  of  the  vine  varies 
from  a  broad,  decumbent,  running 
plant  to  a  compact,  upright  bush.  From 
an  agricultural  viewpoint,  the  bush  var- 
iety of  plant  is  to  be  preferred  as  more 
plants  can  be  maintained  per  acre  and 
m  consequence  a  larger  crop  can  be  har- 
vested. As  one  authority  says,  ''The  pea- 
nut is  a  ripened  pod  with  edible  seeds 
of  a  plant  very  like  the  pea  and  bean." 
For  successful  culture  this  plant  requires 
a  long  growing  season  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days ;  it 
abhors  severe  frost ;  it  prospers  under 
conditions  of  relatively  light  rainfall, 
abundant  sunshine,  and  a  high  temper- 
ature during  the  growing  period. 

The  peanut  is  a  peculiar  plant  in  as 
much  as  it  ripens  and  matures  its  fruit 
or  nuts  under  the  soil.  After  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  plant  a  flower  stalk  is 
formed  for  the  special  purpose  of  bury- 
ing the  fruit.  Ultimately  it  attains  a 
length  of  two  or  three  inches  and  in 


growing  it  bends  down  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity  and  finally  forces  the 
young  fruit  into  the  sandy  or  loamy  soil 
that  composes  the  seed  bed.  There  the 
fruit  enlarges  into  a  yellowish,  wrinkled 
seed-case,  slightly  constricted  in  the 
middle  and  containing  two  reddish- 
brown  seeds  that  are  a  little  larger  than 
peas.  These  constitute  the  fruit  that  is 
sold  as  peanuts  when  fully  mature.  For 
fruit-ripening  burial  is  essential — with- 
out it  the  flower  remains  immature  and 
withers  away. 

HOW  IT  GROWS. 

The  best  soil  for  peanut  cropping  is 
preferably  light  or  grayish  in  color,  al- 
though excellent  results  have  attended 
the  production  of  this  crop  on  the  cho- 
colate soils  of  Virginia.  A  sandy  loam 
underlaid  by  a  well-drained  clay  sub- 
soil is  excellent,  while  a  sandy  loam  con- 
taining a  reasonable  amount  of  humus 
and  an  abundance  of  lime  is  ideal  for 
"goober"  growing.  Land  that  has  been 
cropped  to  corn  or  some  other  cultivated 
crop  is  suitable  for  peanut  production  as 
ordinarily  in  such  cases  the  weeds  have 
been  fairly  well  exterminated.  Such 
land  may  be  plowed  in  the  winter  or 
during  the  early  spring  while  sod  land 
that  is  broken  for  the  earth  nuts  should 
be  plowed  the  previous  fall.  Five  to  sev- 
en inches  of  loose  soil  is  adequate  for 
growing  all  the  varieties  of  peanuts  so 
that  the  plowing  does  not  have  to  be 
extra  deep.  After  spring  plowing  the 
land  should  be  immediately  harrowed 
to  conserve  the  moisture.  A  fine  seed 
bed  is  a  material  aid  to  the  bumper  crop. 
The  plan  of  thoroughly  harrowing  the 
field  once  a  week  for  three  or  four  weeks 
is  to  be  recommended.  Ordinarily  level 
culture  is  to  be  preferred,  but  where  the 
drainage  facilities  are  inferior  it  is  advis- 
able to  throw  up  slight  ridges  on  which 
to  plant  the  seed.  Such  a  system  is  of 
special  value  during  a  wet  season. 

LIME  IS  USED. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is 
quite  similar  to  that  practiced  in  the 
case  of  any  cultivated  crop.  In  many 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  apply  lime 
to  the  seed  bed  as  lime  is  of  immeasTir- 
able  importance  in  developing  a  good 
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Tbe  average  handpicker  will  pick  eight  to  twelve  bushels  a  day,  and  receives  8  to  20  cents 

a  bushel  for  the  work. 


market  crop  of  peanuts.  Ten  to  twen- 
ty-five bushels  of  lime  per  acre  are  ap- 
plied in  accordance  with  the  condition 
of  the  soil.  After  the  land  is  thorough- 
ly tilled  and  limed  it  is  customary  to 
lay  it  off  in  rows  about  two  and  one  half 
to  three  feet  apart,  using  a  turning  plow 
to  open  the  furrow  in  which  the  ferti- 
lizer is  to  be  scattered.  Then  a  cultiva- 
tor or  weeder  is  run  over  the  land  in 
order  to  thoroughly  mix  the  soil  and  the 
fertilizer.  Where  stable  manure  is  us- 
ed it  should  be  thoroughly  rotted  and 
should  be  applied  to  the  previous  crop 
on  the  land  or  it  should  be  distributed 
over  the  field  the  previous  autumn  and 
plowed  under.  Fresh  manure  is  a  pro- 
lific dispenser  of  weed  seed  and  on  this 
account  it  should  never  be  used  on  land 
that  is  shortly  to  be  cropped  to  peanuts. 
Fresh  manure  is  also  responsible  for  ab- 
normal tips  and  partially  filled  pods 
known  as  "saps"  or  "pops." 

Invariably  the  earth  nut  crop  takes 
kindly  to  commercial  fertilizers.  Much 
of  the  soil  does  not  need  toning  up  but 
that  which  does  is  benefited  by  applica- 
tions of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 


of  land  plaster  just  as  the  plants  come 
into  bloom  or  by  eighty  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  three  hundred  pounds  of 
cotton  seed  meal,  or  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre,  applied 
to  the  seed  bed  before  the  crop  is  plant- 
ed. Usually  a  complete  fertilizer  con- 
taining from  two  to  three  per  cent,  of 
available  nitrogen,  five  to  seven  per  cent, 
of  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  six 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  available  potash  ap- 
plied in  amount  about  two  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  may 
be  advantageously  employed.  Lime  is 
essential  in  the  soil  to  insure  the  proper 
filling  and  ripening  of  the  buds.  Ac- 
cordingly it  is  necessary  to  apply  from 
six  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  of 
freshly  burned  lime  per  acre  every  four 
or  five  seasons.  In  Virginia  marl  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  being  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  land  during  the 
winter. 

PLANTING  TIME. 

By  means  of  a  small  turning  plow  two 
furrows  are  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a 
back  furrow  or  ridge  on  the  line  of  the 
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furrow  first  opened  as  in  the  system 
practiced  in  preparing  the  land  to  re- 
ceive sweet  potato  sets.  After  the. 
ridges  are  thrown  up  they  are  knocked 
off  by  the  use  of  a  weeder  or  broad  scrap- 
per fastened  to  the  back  teeth  of  the 
cultivator.  The  planter  follows  on  the 
ridges  dropping  the  seed  at  eight  to  six- 
teen inch  intervals,  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  seed. .  Two  seeds  are  drop- 
ped at  a  time  and  they  are  planted  deep 
enough  so  that  they  are  on  the  level 
of  the  field.  Usually  the  seeds  are  plant- 
ed from  one  to  two  inches  deep.  Where 
the  seeding  is  done  by  hand  a  wheel 
marker  is  usually  used  provided  with 
pegs  set  in  the  wheel  rim  which  are 
large  enough  to  make  marks  in  which 
the  seeds  can  be  dropped  at  proper  in- 
tervals and  depths.  The  seeds  are  cov- 
ered by  treading  the  ridges  or  by  scrap- 
in  the  dirt  with  the  foot. 

Shelled  seed  usually  yields  better 
than  the  nuts  that  are  planted  in  the 
pod  because  one  can  select  seed  that  is 
well  filled.  Seeds  in  the  pod  are  much 
slower  to  germinate,  while  much  seed 
is  wasted  in  the  pod  method  of  plant- 
ing. It  is  possible  to  shell  Spanish  nuts 
by  machinery^  and  in  the  case  of  Virgin- 
ia nuts  the  yield  and  quality  is  always 
inferior  where  machine-shelled  seed  is 
used.  The  seed  should  never  be  planted 
until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm,  about 
May  20th  is  the  usual  date  for  planting 
peanuts  in  Virginia.  The  rows  are  set 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  inches 
apart^  with  the  plants  from  nine  to  six- 
teen inches  apart  in  the  row  dependent 
on  the  variety.  It  requires  one  and 
one  half  pecks  of  shelled  Virginia  nuts 
or  one  peck  of  shelled  Spanish  nuts  to 
plant  one  acre.  Where  the  Spanish 
nuts  are  planted  in  the  pod  one  and 
one  fourth  bushels  are  necessary  to 
plant  one  acre.  After  the  peanuts  be- 
gin to  "peg"  or  to  form  pods,  they 
should  receive  no  further  cultivation. 
The  old  belief  that  the  blossoms  must  be 
covered  with  dirt  is  also  erroneous.  The 
purpose  of  the  final  cultivation  should 
be  to  throw  the  dirt  towards  the  rows 
and  to  drain  off  the  surplus  of  water. 

HARVESTING    THE   NUTS. 

The  peanut  crop  should  be  dug  when 
the  vines  show  a  maximum  number  of 


mature  nuts  previous  to  the  first  killing 
frost.  The  peanut  hay  has  a  consider- 
able forage  value  so  that  the  average 
producer  aims  to  reap  a  dual  profit  from 
his  crop  in  so  much  as  the  nuts  can  be 
marketed  as  a  cash  crop  while  the  hay 
can  be  home-fed  to  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  swine.  However,  a  killing  frost  ren- 
ders the  vines  practically  useless  for 
feeding  purposes  as  it  causes  the  majori- 
ty of  the  leaves  to  drop  off.  The  aver- 
age farmer  aims  to  have  his  crop  in  the 
shock  by  the  time  that  the  first  killing 
frost  occurs.  A  common  two-horse  plow 
or  a  turning  plow,  minus  the  moldboard 
in  order  to  prevent  the  furrow  being 
turned,  is  used  in  harvesting  the  crop. 
A  furrow  is  thrown  away  from  the  row 
of  plants  on  either  side.  Men  follow 
the  plow  and  either  with  forks  or  by 
hand  lift  the  plants  out  of  the  ground 
and  gently  shake  off  the  sand  and  dirt. 
They  then  throw  the  plants  in  heaps, 
placing  five  or  six  rows  in  one  general 
windrow. 

One  team  and  a  driver,  accompanied 
by  eight  or  ten  hands,  can  dig  from  sev- 
en to  eight  acres  of  peanuts  daily  at  an 
exnense  of  $2.50  per  acre.  A  regular 
machine  potato  digger  drawn  by  two  or 
three  horses  and  guided  by  one  driver 
is  preferable  for  this  work  as  it  covers 
from  eiojht  to  twelve  acres  daily  and  per- 
forms the  work  in  a  cleaner  and  more 
efficient  manner.  It  removes  the  plants 
from  the  ^^round  and  shakes  off  the  soil 
without  losing  any  pods.  The  hand 
method  results  in  a  large  loss  of  pods, 
Such  a  potato  digger  costs  $75,  and  is 
a  valuable  implement  on  any  .peanut 
farm. 

A  squad  of  men,  who  stack  the  crop, 
follow  the  diggers.  These  workers  use 
poles  that  are  from  two  to  four  inches 
in  diameter  and  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  in  length  which  are  pointed  on  both 
ends.  They  thrust  one  end  of  the  pole 
into  the  soil  to  a  two-foot  depth  and  lay 
a  few  cross-pieces  on  the  ground  nearby 
so  that  none  of  the  peanut  vines  will 
come  in  direct  contact  with  the  soil.  In 
some  instances  a  whorl  of  branches  is 
left  near  the  end  of  the  pole  and  these 
branches  act  as  a  support  for  the  vines. 
Then  the  plants  are  gathered  from  the 
windrows  and  placed  in  shocks  or  stacks 
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peanut    field.     The  vines    are    thrown    into    windrows    and    then 
shocked   for  curing. 


around  the  poles.  The  nuts  all  face  to- 
wards the  inside  of  the  shock  in  order 
that  they  may  cure  thoroughly  without 
being  exposed  to  excessive  weathering. 
The  shock  is  about  two  and  one  half  feet 
in  diameter  and  is  quickly  tapered  off 
at  the  top  and  capped  with  a  little  hay 
or  grass.  This  cap  must  be  very  light 
and  permit  of  the  circulation  of  ^  air 
through  it.  In  the  curing  process  it  is 
essential  to  provide  for  an  abundance 
of  air  circulation  through  the  shocks 
and  to  protect  them  from  bad  weather 
and  injury  by  animals.  The  general 
rlan  is  to  bind  a  loose  vine  around  each 
shock  at  regular  intervals  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top  of  the  stack. 

The  nuts  cure  slowly  and  are  suscep- 
tible to  mildew  where  they  are  piled 
together  in  large  quantities.  The  nuts 
are  allowed  to  cure  in  the  stack  for 
three  or  four  weeks  before  they  are  pick- 
ed. Some  operators  lift  the  stacks  and 
carry  them  to  sheds  where  the  picking 
takes  place,  but  the  majority  of  produc- 
ers pick  their  crop  by  hand  right  in  the 
field  where  it  was  ^own.  Excessively 
rapid  curing  is  bad  in  that  it  favors  the 
shrivelling  and  discoloring  of  the  pods. 
However,  often  the  devastations  of  field 
mice  and  rats  necessitate  the  early  pick- 
ing of  the  crop.  Although  hand-pick- 
ing of  the  peanut  crop  is  by  all  odds  the 
better,  the  scarcity  or  labor  has  made  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  machin- 
ery in  tnis  operation.  Hand-picking  is 
a  dusty  and  laborious  process  and  is  us- 
ually done  by  women  and^  children.  A 
good  picker  will  handle  eight  to  twelve 


bushels  a  day  for  which  work  he  will  re- 
ceive eight  to  twenty  cents  per  bushel. 
The  ruling  price  in  Virginia  for  hand- 
picking  is  ten  cents  per  bushel.  In  oth- 
er parts  of  the  South  forty  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  is  paid  to  the  pickers. 
Tt  usually  costs  from  $4  to  $8  per  acre 
to  pick  the  peanut  crop. 

USE  OP  MACHINERY. 

The  cylinder-picking  machines 
handle  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred  bushels  daily.  The  ma- 
chine removes  the  pods  from  the  vines 
and  cleans  the  small  stems  from  the 
pods.  A  machine  can  often  be  purchas- 
ed co-operatively  by  several  small  grow- 
ers as  this  union  minimizes  the  expen- 
se per  grower.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  nuts  be  stored  in  a  dry  place  af- 
ter being  picked  as  water  or  dampness 
cause  them  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  As 
soon  as  possible  the  crop  should  be 
cleaned,  graded,  and  shipped  to  market. 
Cleaning  factories  are  operated  in  the 
peanut-producing  districts  of  the  South 
where  the  peas  are  cleaned,  graded  and 
polished  ready  for  market. 

The  average  per-acre-yield  of  peanuts 
ranges  from  34  to  40  bushels  over  the 
Southern  peanut  districts.  Under  care- 
ful manas:ement  60  bushels  per  acre  is 
not  at  all  unusual  while  some  expert 
errowers  produce  100  bushels  per  acre 
where  selected  types  of  large  nuts  are 
grown.  One  Spanish  nut-grower  has 
produced  as  high  as  140  bushels 
per  acre  under  particularly  inten- 
sive   methods    of    operation.      Thus 
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far  in  America  the  peanut  crop 
has  not  been  subjected  to  devasta- 
tions on  the  part  of  insect  or  fungous 
diseases.  Occasionally  cutworms  will 
destroy  some  crops  while  the  weevils  at- 
tack the  nuts  that  are  stored  under  in- 
ferior conditions  in  warehouses  or  stores. 
Recently  an  aphis  has  been  discovered 
that  annually  accomplished  consider- 
able damage,  but  this  crop  despoiler  is 
readily  controlled  by  the  practice  of  a 
crop  rotation,  clean  culture,  and  the 
use  of  the  land  in  peanuts  only  once  ev- 
ery four  or  five  years. 

The  peanut  crop  of  the  United  States 
is  put  to  a  variety  of  uses.  The  nuts  are 
used  primarily  for  roasting,  being  sold 
by  vendors  on  the  city  street  corners  or 
in  shops.  They  are  also  employed  large- 
ly in  the  manufacture  of  candies  and 
confection.  Peanut  butter  occupies  an 
important  position  in  popular  demand 
as  it  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  regular  butl" 
ter ;  it  can  be  kept  for  a  long  time  with- 
out becoming  rancid;  it  is  easily  port- 
able; it  is  sold  in  various  sizes;  and  it 
furnishes  a  valuable  article  of  food  in 
the  human  dietary.  The  earthnuts  are 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  peanut 
oil,  which  is  largely  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  olive  oil. 

LIVE   STOCK   LIKE   THEM. 

As  a  forage  for  live  stock  the  peanut 
hay  and  the  peanut  vine  and  nuts  are 
of  special  value.  The  peanut  vines  may 
be  cured  into  a  hay  that  is  as  high  in 
its  content  of  feeding  nutrients  as  is 
clover  hay  of  good  quality.  A  well-man- 
ured and  thoroughly-cultivated  crop  of 
peanuts  will  yield  from  one  and  one  half 
to  three  tons  of  hay  per  acre  in  addition 
to  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  nuts.  The 
nuts  are  now  harvested  so  as  to  preserve 
'he  hay  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  peanut  vine  and  nut  fed  in  the 
aggregate  is  as  high  in  protein  and  fat 
content  as  is  alfalfa  hay.     Peanuts  are 


planted  especially  for  hog  forage  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  South.  The  crop  is 
sown  and  cultivated  as  though  it  were 
being  grown  for  commercial  purposes, 
hTit  instead  of  harvesting  the  crop  it  is 
''hogged  off';  that  is,  the  fattening 
swine  are  permitted  to  run  at  liberty  in 
the  fenced  peanut  field  until  all  the  feed 
is  consumed.  Then  the  fat  swine  are 
marketed.  Time  and  labor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pork  are  minimized  in  this 
method  as  the  only  essential  work  is  to 
daily  water  the  swine.  In  some  cases 
running  water  may  flow  through  the 
peanut  field  and  even  this  work  is  then 
eliminated. 

OFTEN    HOGGED    OFF. 

As  compared  with  ear  corn  fed  un- 
der Corn  Belt  conditions,  one  fourth  of 
an  acre  of  peanuts  "hogged  off"  produc- 
ed three  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds 
of  pork  while  a  similar  acreage  of  corn 
developed  only  one  hundred  and  nine 
Dounds  of  pork,  according  to  an  experi- 
ment carried  out  at  one  of  the  southern 
agricultural  colleges.  Work  horses 
niaintained  solely  on  the  whole  nuts  and 
vines  do  well  as  those  that  are  fed  on 
corn  and  hay.  As  a  general  rule  pea- 
nuts range  in  protein  content  from 
26.49  to  35.37  per  cent.,  while  their  fat 
content  varies  from  41.17  to  55.37  per 
cent.  Peanut  hulls,  a  by  product  of  the 
"8:oober"  farm,  are  equal  to  poor  grades 
of  hay  or  to  cotton  hulls  in  feeding  val- 
ue. 

From  the  standpoint  of  a  soil  renovat- 
ing^ crop  the  peanut  is  of  importance 
as  like  its  sister  legumes,  this  crop  is  rich 
in  nitrogen  resources  as  well  as  contain- 
ing a  generous  amount  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  The  kernels  are  as 
rich  in  the  essential  elements  as  are  the 
kernels  of  cotton  seed,  while  the  vines 
are  almost  as  valuable  a  fertilizer  as 
cowpeas. 
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The  question  of  the  rural  school  is  becoming  a  bigger  one  every  day.  Too  long 
we  have  dallied  with  the  question  of  common  school  education.  In  several  past 
issues  Farmer's  Magazine  has  presented  some  clever  articles  on  the  situation.  In 
this  article  we  introduce  a  new  writer  who  is  a  practical  teacher  in  Western  Ontario 
and  who  has  made  a  success  of  her  efforts  to  instil  in  the  boys  and  girls  a  love  for 
the  farm.  In  this  regard  every  farmer  who  loves  country  life  will  be  interested  and 
will  pray  for  the  spread  of  her  gospel  into  more  of  the  communities  of  our  fair 
Dominion  where  rural  life  xs  being  abandoned  for  a  questionable  city  employment. 
Our  country  wants  men  with  visions  to  see  the  real  joy  of  living  and  the  advantages 
to  be  had  "away  from  the  madding  crowd.'' — Editor. 


''IT  IS  obstacles  that  add  zest  to  our 
tasks.  Almost  no  one  wishes  for  an 
easy  road," — so  we  read;  and  we  found 
a  real  satisfaction  in  working  our  way 
UD  the  Hill  of  Difficulty  on  the  crown 
of  which  we  have  dug  and  planted  the 
Siiverdale  School  Garden.  But  before 
telling  you  of  the  garden  you  should 
know  something  of  the  road  thither. 

It  was  beset  with  stones.  Some  of 
the  larger  ones  are  called,  "The  Un- 
popularity of  a  New  Idea  in  a  Rural 
Neighborhood,"  ''Indifference  of  the 
Pupils  at  the  Outset,"  "  A  School  Site 
that  is  below  the  lawful  size,"  and  ''A 
Soil  that  is  a  Clay,  worthy  of  the 
Name,"  and  there  were  other  stones 
beside.  For  the  removal  of  all  we 
brought  three  tools  that  have  proven 
their  value:  (1)  "Our  own  belief  in  a 
School  Garden,"  purchased  chiefly 
through  a  ten-weeks  Agricultural  Nor- 
mal Course  at  the  0.  A.  C.,  Guelph ;  (2) 
"A  guarantee  of  a  $50  initial  and  $30 
annual  grant  from  the  government  to 
the  treasury  of  the  section  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Educational  De- 
partment in  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
agriculture;  (3)  "The  condition  on 
which  the  agreement  between  the  school 
board  and  the  teacher  had  been  drawn," 
].  e.,  that  an  opportunity  for  gardening 


on  a  small  scale  be  provided.  So  finally 
in  the  early  spring  of  1911  a  quarter- 
acre  of  land  adjoining  the  school 
grounds  was  bought  and  fenced,  and 
fifteen  hoes  and  rakes,  a  half  dozen 
hand  mulchers,  a  spade,  a  shovel  and  a 
wheel  barrow  were  found  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  school  house. 

GARDENING  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

Three-quarters  of  the  garden  site  was 
growing  fall  wheat  and  the  remaining 
low  ground  was  covered  with  brush. 
During  the  first  week  of  May  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school-board  gave  their  ser- 
vices, disced  out  the  wheat,  for  it  was 
too  late  in  the  season  for  ploughing,  and 
cleared  up  the  brush.  The  pupils  be- 
gan gardening  on  Arbor  Day.  We 
staked  off  thirty-two  plots,  5  ft.  by  10 
ft.  Six  plots  were  used  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  early  sowing,  each  being 
successively  sown  at  intervals  of  one 
week,  with  0.  A.  C.  No.  31  Barley.  One 
plot  was  set  out  with  forty  small  ever- 
green trees,  obtained  free  of  charge  from 
the  Government  Forest  Nursery  in  Nor- 
folk County.  The  remaining  plots  were 
distributed  among  the  pupils  and  sown 
with  flower  and  vegetable  seeds.  The 
low  ground  was  planted  with  squash,  cu- 
cumbers and  corn.    Part  of  this  was  ex- 
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perimental  and  part  for  profit.  On  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  fall  preparation  and 
of  sufficient  fertilization  we  were  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  growing  of 
only  the  hardiest  varieties.  Immediate- 
ly after  seeding  there  followed  a  rainless 
period  of  nearly  four  weeks.  However, 
the  seeds  did  sprout  at  last  and  with 
careful  weeding  and  frequent  mulching, 
we  were  able  to  disappoint  the  dark 
prophecies  of  our  critics  who  said  ''All 
the  posies  that  will  grow  there,  won't 
amount  to  much."  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  our  garden  presented  a  fairly 
respectable  apnearance.  In  the  late  au- 
tumn the  trustees  hired  a  man  to  plough 
it  and  to  put  on  the  $10  worth  of  ferti- 
lizer which  they  had  bought. 

ACCOMPLISHED  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

Our  expenses  for  the  year  amounted 
to  $93.30.  We  drew  the  grant  of  $50 
and  we  were  in  a  good  position  to  make 
another  year's  venture.  The  trustees 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  the  gar- 
den a  good  thing.  Some  of  the  people 
were  convinced.  The  people  had  en- 
joyed it  sufficiently  that  over  ninety  per 


cent.,  quite  on  their  own  suggestion, 
made  gardens  of  their  own  at  home  the 
following  year.  They  had  gained  some 
practical  knowledp-e  and  experience. 

One  father  said :  "Our  boy  staked  out 
a  few  plots  and  nut  in  some  seeds  at 
home.  He  knew  what  to  do.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  care  he  took  of  these 
and  the  rest  of  the  garden  we  should 
have  had  but  little."  A  little  girl  said 
"1  thought  I  should  like  it  but  I  never 
knew  it  would  be  so  much  fun."  Not 
only  this  but  it  seems  as  if,  with  one 
vear's  closer  intercourse  with  Nature, 
their  souls  havi  grown,  and  they,  them- 
selves were  more  atune  with  the  forces 
of  the  Universe.  One  child  was  heard 
rebuking  her  brother  for  being  afraid 
whc  a  thunder  storm  began  to  threat- 
en after  that  long  spring  drought.  ''Oh  I 
don't,"  she  said.  'We  need  it  for  our 
garden."  Another  little  girl,  who  had 
watched  so  long  for  sprouted  seeds, 
when  at  last  a  sickly-looking  plant  was 
showing  in  an  otherwise  vacant  flower- 
row,  was  found  kneeling  on  the  ground 
with  her  two  hands  placed  around  the 
seedling,  hugging  it,  as  it  were,  without 
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crushing  it,  and  saying  over  and  again, 
''Oh!  you  dear  little  nasturtium,  you 
dear  little  nasturtium." 

THE  SECOND  YEAR's  GARDEN. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1912,  the  gar- 
den being  sufficiently  dry,  one  of  the 
trustees  disked  and  harrowed  it.  The 
next  day  was  Arbor  Day.  We  staked 
out  thirty  plots,  making  them  10  ft.  by 
7  ft.  for  the  older  pupils  and  dividing 
these  in  two  for  the  younger  ones.  Two 
plots  were  used  for  experimenting  with 
onions  and  lettuce  and  one  was  used  for 
forestry.  Space  was  left  for  two  flower 
borders.  This,  all  occupied  over  half 
the  garden  site  and  would  have  been 
sufficient.  However,  we  set  out  the 
remainder  of  the  garden  with  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, onions,  squash  and  'peppers, 
besides  a  few  rows  of  pop-corn  for  the 
pupil's  use  in  the  winter.  The  amount 
of  work  which  this  entailed  was  made 
possible  only  through  volunteer  assist- 
ance in  the  evenings.  The  produce  was 
sold  and  the  proceeds,  amounting  to 
nearly  $6,  bought  us  some  seeds  and  450 
tulip  and  daffodil  bulbs.  All  along  the 
east  border  of  the  children's  gardens 
and  around  the  shrubs  at  the  front  of 
the  school  house,  we  have  put  them  to 
sleep.  We  think  they  will  be  a  gay 
company. 

FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

The  main  feature  of  the  garden  is  the 
individual  plot.  All  the  plots,  (except 
the  small  children's)  were  laid  out  with 
a  row  of  flowers  of  the  pupils  selection 
on  each  end,  and  between  these,  eight 
rows  of  vegetables.  The  pupils  being 
allowed  to  choose  beets  or  carrots  or  tur- 
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A    new    school    in    New    Ontario    with    all 
equipment. 


nips,  were  then  given  seeds  of  two  table 
varieties  and  one  field  type  of  the  same 
vegetable.  There  are  three  varieties  in 
each  plot.  All  pupils  who  grew  the 
same  vegetable  were  given  the  same  var- 
ieties. We  had  one  lesson  for  the  com- 
parison of  these  at  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing. In  this  way  the  individual  plots 
became  experimental  also. 

BOYS  GROW  THREE   CROPS. 

The  vegetable  rows  were  made  one 
foot  apart.  We  sowed  lettuce,  radish  or 
cress  between  the  rows.  These  grew 
rapidly  and  matured  while  the  main 
crop  was  making  a  good  beginning.  All 
this  was  taken  out  at  the  close  of  ihe 
spring  term.  In  itiis  way  each  child 
receivod  an  early  return  from  his  labor 
and  was  spared  'he  long  waiting;  and 
perhaps  they  grasped  the  meaning^  of 
"intensive  farming.'  One  boy  raised 
a  third  crop,  winter  radishes,  after  pull- 
ing his  beets.  We  furnished  the  pupils 
with  seeds  but  gave  them  the  option  of 
bringing  cabbage  or  tomato  plants.  Two 
children  did  this.  At  the  close  of  the 
spring  term  and  again  in  the  autumn 
we  took  snap-shots  of  the  best  plots. 

WHAT  VACATION-TIME  DID. 

The  children,  almost  unanimously, 
went  away,  intending  to  come  back  ev- 
ery second  Friday  to  weed  and  mulch 
their  gardens.  Some  said  they  wished 
to  come  oftener.     Certain  parts  of  the 
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Children   in   the  School   Garden. 

Top:    Carrots. 

Centre:   Tomato     plants   brought  from   home. 

Bottom :   Three  varieties   of  beets. 


garden-general  were  given  into  the 
charge  of  volunteer  pupils.  A  few  chil- 
dren did  fulfil  their  intentions  but  the 
majority  only  made  one  or  two  visits 
to  their  garden  to  work  in  it.  Conse- 
quently when  school  opened  the  garden 
did  present  an  untidy  appearance.  Yet 
with  less  than  five  hour's  work,  we  were 
able  to  clear  ofl*  the  weeds,  most  of  which 
were  in  the  paths.  The  vegetables  and 
flowers  were  really  in  good  condition. 
The  inference?  Summer  holidays  are 
no  serious  hindrance  to  school  garden- 
ing. 

AFTER    TWO    YEAKS. 

The  members  of  the  school  board  are 
as  loyal  as  ever.  Said  one,  "We  have 
the  garden  and  we  mean  to  keep  it," 
Last  spring  they  bought  fifty-two  shade 
trees,  (including  twenty-five  white  ce- 
dar) and  ninety-five  flowering  shrubs, 
at  the  Nurseries  and  had  these  set  out  in 
the  school-yard.  This  speaks  well  for 
their  attitude  toward  school  improve- 
ments. It  is  moreover  an  outgrowth  of 
our  gardening  venture,  since  the  annual 
garden  grant  must  be  used  for  just  such 
purposes.  The  inspector  approves  of 
our  work.  The  children  almost  unani- 
mously say  that  they  like  it. 

The  people  differ  in  opinion,  but 
none  object  so  vigorously  as  to  affect 
our  plans,  seriously.  Some  people  say 
they  are  afraid  the  children  will  be  al- 
lowed to  neglect  their  other  studies. 
When  the  average  of  the  days  are  tak- 
en, we  know  that  this  has  not  occurred. 
Rather  have  the  pupils  been  making 
better  progress  than  formerly.  Certain- 
ly gardening  is  a  great  means  to  Nature 
study,  for  the  study  of  both  plant  and 
insedt  life. 


The    plot    on    June    30th. 


The  same  plot  on   September  1st. 


A  NEW  LOVE  IN  "THE  LITTLE  RED" 
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The  new  love  being  worked  out. 
June  30th  as  we  left  It,  and  September  6th  as  we  naade  it  In  five  hours. 


The  school  has  become  a  more  inter- 
esting living  feature  in  the  child's  ex- 
perience. Still  if  it  were  necessary  to 
neglect  one  or  the  other  would  it  not  be 
wiser  for  a  child  to  grow  up  ignorant  of 
the  physical  features  of  Asia  than  never 
to  have  learned  to  love  a  garden?  and 
his  chances  for  loving  it  are  sadly  re- 
duced if  his  only  boyhood  experiences 
therein,  have  been  hoeing  his  father's 
potatoes  without  the  stimulating  respon- 
sibility of  ownership.  It  is  our  aim  to 
give  to  the  children  some  practical 
knowledge  that  will  help  them  to  see, 


in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  a  science ; 
to  bring  to  them  'the  joy  of  gardens'  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  grow  into  wider 
sympathy  with  all  the  living  world 
around  them  and  so,  perhaps,  they  will 
learn  to  love  it  so  well  that  they  will  not 
lightly  sell  it,  in  a  few  years,  for  the  ar- 
tificial attractions  of  the  city.  It  is 
also  our  aim  to  do  a  service  for  the  par- 
ents by  bringing  home  to  them  the  con- 
viction that  the  present  school  system 
is  not  beyond  reproach  and  so  to  make 
it  a  little  easier  for  the  extensive  and 
much-needed  improvements  to  be 
brought  to  the  rural  school. 


The   winter   sleep   of  the   garden. 


THE  DODDS-SINDERS— THEY  RETURN 


The  third  of  the  Dodds-Sinders  stories  is  published  herewith,  in  which  "The 
Eeturn"  of  the  family  is  featured.  The  previous  ones  have  been  well  received. 
There  is  a  certain  turn  in  all  of  the  stories  which  gives  them  a  peculiar  interest, 
which,  coupled  with  their  humor,  makes  them  most  readable  offerings. 


By  Ed.  Cahn 


IT  was  the  third  day  out,  Mrs. 
Dodds-Sinders  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
take  a  little  nourishment,  the  complex- 
ions of  her  daughters  were  fast  regain- 
ing their  wonted  tints  of  pink  and  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  steward  with 
the  eleven  o'clock  broth  with  some- 
thing very  near  impatience. 

The  sea  was  calm.  The  sun  shone 
gloriously,  their  steamer  chairs  were 
placed  to  their  entire  liking  and  per- 
haps the  serene  knowledge  that  Mr. 
Dodds-Sinders  would  not  emerge  from 
his  retirement  for  fully  twelve  hours, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  feeling 
of  sweet  peace  which  fairly  radiated 
from  the  faces  of  the  feminine  Dodds- 
Sinders*. 

Pa  had  marked  their  departure  from 
London's  famous  Cecil  by  an  argument 
with  a  cabby  which  would  have  ended 
in  blows  and  blood  but  for  the  combin- 
ed tears  and  entreaties  of  Ma  and  the 
girls. 

Like  good  Christians,  they  had  been 
able  to  find  good  even  in  the  evil  of 
seasickness,  especially  in  Pa's  case,  for 
it  kept  him  out  of  mischief. 

Pa  had  followed  up  his  triumph  in 
the  case  of  the  Count  and  Baron  by  in- 
sisting upon  sailing  for  home,  declaring 
that  the  domain  of  Jack  Canuck  was 
cultured  enough  for  him,  and  St. 
George  Street  beat  Rotten  Row  to  a 
standstill  in  his  opinion,  so  here  they 
were  going  home  as  fast  as  the  biggest, 
finest,  fastest,  most  expensive  ship 
could  carry  them. 

"Oh  dear  I"  said  Birdie  despairingly. 
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"My  head  aches.  I  feel  queer.  Ughl 
I'm  going  to  be  sick  again  I"  She  rose 
and  hurried  away  while  her  Mother  was 
sleepily  opening  her  eyes. 

Nora  sat  up  and  looked  after  her, 
then,  in  an  excited  whisper,  "Mai  here 
comes  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  and  her  maid  I 
She  is  going  home,  too.  I  read  it  in  the 
society  notes.  She  has  been  visiting 
her  cousin,  Lady  Lily,  in  Surrey.  Oh 
I  wish "  • 

Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders,  after  one  swift 
glance,  closed  her  eyes  again  for  she 
was  sure  that  the  aristocratic  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche  would  not  deign  to  notice 
her,  and  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  was  not 
one  to  court  a  snub. 

As  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  reached  their 
immediate  vicinity,  she  turned  pale 
and  half  stumbled.  "Oh  Marie!  I  can- 
not go  another  step,"  she  said  weakly. 

"Madam  1"  The  maid  slipped  her 
arm  around  her  mistress  and  looked 
helplessly  about. 

Nora  sprang  up  and  between  them 
they  put  the  half  fainting  Mrs.  Toppe- 
Nyche  into  her  chair. 

Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders  produced  her 
smellins:  salts  and  turned  to  revive  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche,  her  kind  heart  overflow- 
ing with  sympathy,  all  differences  in 
social  station  forgotten.  She  dispatch- 
ed the  maid  for  another  rug  and  Nora 
for  tea,  talking  re-assuringly  all  the 
time. 

Presently  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  felt  bet- 
ter, but  instead  of  paying  polite  thanks, 
she  dismissed  her  maid  and  remained 
to  chat  with  Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders. 
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Nora  was  not  very  cordial  for  she  had 
heard  how  the  upper  ten  are  wont  to 
unbend  when  away  from  home  and 
suffer  complete  loss  of  memory  regard- 
ing ship  acquaintances  upon  setting 
foot  upon  terra  firma. 

"She  just  means  to  get  us  to  talking 
and  then  retail  all  we  say  to  her  haugh- 
ty society  friends/*'  She  said  to  her 
Mother,  after  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  had 
left  them  alone. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Dodds- 
Sinders  and  would  say  no  more. 

The  next  day  and  the  next  found  the 
two  ladies  upon  very  friendly  terms  and 
at  the  last  dinner  upon  shipboard  the 
Toppe-Nyche's  Mother  and  Son,  were 
the  guests  of  the  Dodds-Sinders.' 

Ma  refused  to  reveal  any  of  the  re- 
sults of  her  conversations  with  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche  until  they  reached  home 
and  once  there,  the  girls  could  hardly 
wait  for  there  was  a  gratified  twinkle 
in  Ma's  eye  and  Pa's  joy  at  being  at 
home  again  was  mitigated  a  trifle  by 
unvoiced  fears  of  things  to  come. 

James  set  a  splendid  dinner  before 
the  returned  travellers  and  then  remark- 
ed to  the  chef,  that  the  family  had 
"brought  'ome  a  haxcent  wot  it  would 
give  you  a  pine  to  'ear."  And  express- 
ed it  as  his  opinion  that  "as  soon  as  the 
Missis  got  her  bonnet  orff  they  would 
all  be  looking  for  new  'plices."  Fur- 
thermore, James  said,  it  was  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  Providence  to  give 
a  ^  cove  like  Dodd-Sinders,  whose 
'plice'  in  life  was  assuredly  that 
of  a  coster  behind  his  barrow,  fifteen 
millions  and  keep  the  likes  of  James, 
poor  as  poor.  "  'e  karn't  rightly  bord- 
er a  servant  abouat,  and  look  at  me, 
been  doing  it  all  me  life.  Yuss,  Louey, 
things  ain't  fair  in  this  worl'." 

While  James  and  Louie  were  engag- 
ed in  this  conversation,  Mrs.  Dodds- 
Sinders  was  explaining  to  the  girls,  but 
hurriedly,  for  Aunt  Hannah  had  sent 
word  that  she  would  call  that  evening 
to  hear  all  about  their  trip. 

"Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  is  really  poor," 
said  Ma.  "The  day  we  met  on  the  steam- 
er she  was  almost  crazy  wondering 
where  to  get  enough     money     to  get 


through  the  season.  Her  cousin.  Lady 
Lily,  is  just  as  badly  oflF.  Mrs.  Toppe- 
Nyche  says  half  the  lords  and  ladles 
are  head  over  ears  in  debt  and  always 
as  poor  as  can  be,  for  people  who  are 
supposed  to  be  rich." 

"Well, ^don't  you  see — we  must 

have  someone  to  introduce  us  to  the 
right  people  here,  she  needs  a  little  help 
must  have  it  in  fact.  I  have  told  her 
that  if  we  meet  the  social  success  we 
want,  through  her,  we  will  see  to  it  that 
she  is  more  than  comfortable.  After 
that  dinner  on  the  ship,  I  made  her 
out  a  check.  Oh,  a  good  big  one;  and 
she  is  going  to  see  that  we  know  every- 
one and  go  everywhere  this  season.  But, 
of  course,  nobody  is  to  know  anything 
about  our  little  arrangement. 

She  says  we  ought  to  have  a  house  on 
the  hill.  Everybody's  building  up 
there." 

"St.  George  Street  suits  me,"  said  Pa\ 
"If  we're  going  to  be  anybody  at  all  we 
ought  to  keep  away  from  that  hill  and 
'everybody.'  More  than  one  good  card 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  shuffle." 

Nora's  maid  tapped  at  the  door,  de- 
siring to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  two  pictures  in  the  bottom  of  a 
trunk.  She  was  told  to  bring  them  into 
the  drawing-room  and  they  were  given 
places  of  honor  by  Dodds-Sinders  him- 
self. 

"So  long  as  them  notes  were  sent  to 
the  society  papers  about  our  Art  Gal- 
lery, we  might's  well  get  the  use  out  of 
'em." 

The  doorbell  rang. 

"There's  Aunt  Hannah !  Girls,  don't 
tell  her  anything.  She  will  tell  all  the 
relations  and  the  whole  town  besides  all 
she  hears;  so  be  careful." 

James  ushered  in  a  portly  old  lady 
with  small  shrewd  brown  eyes.  She  was 
clad  in  shiny  black  alpaca,  there  were 
purple  flowers  in  her  tiny  black  bonnet, 
and  in  one  of  her  cotton  gloved  hands 
she  tightly  gripped  an  umbrella  secured 
at  the  top  by  a  heavy  rubber  band. 

She  kissed  the  entire  family  and  after 
gingerly  testing  three  chairs,  settled 
herself  upon  a  settee  and  said  briefly. 
"Tell  me  all  about  everything.     Are 
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you  not  glad  to  get  home  again  to  a 
civilized  place?  Is  it  true  that  all  the 
cabs  in  London  are  handsome,  and  did 
you  go  into  a  pub?" 

"I  did,  once.  Aunt  Hannah,"  said 
Dodds-Sinders,  "but  the  liquor  was 
worse  than  oold  tea  and  so  I  bought  a 
flask  at  the  Canadian  bar.  Well,  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  fatter  than  ever,  Aunt 
Hannah.  You  must  excuse  me,  I  got 
some  work  to  do."    And  Pa  escaped. 

'^We  motored  everywhere,"  was  Bir- 
die's reply  to  the  cab  query. 

^  '^Oh,  indeed,  me  lady ;  since  when 
did  you  lose  the  use  of  your  legs?  Be- 
fore you  went  away  you  used  to  say 
^autoed.' " 

"Oh,  wasn't  I  awful?  Count  de  Vere 
taught  me  to  say  motored.  He  said  it 
was  more  appropay." 

"Count  I  Mercy  on  us.  I  know  you 
would  do  something  foolish  over  there 
but  I  never  thought  you  would  buy  a 
aseless  Count  or  anything  you  couldn't 
return  and  get  your  money  back. 
Couldn't  you  leave"^  that  for  the  Ameri- 
can girls?" 

"We  did,"  said  Nora  rather  tartly. 
"But  Birdie  misspoke  herself.  She 
meant  to  say  that  the  Count  said 
frappe." 

"Oh,"  said  Aunt  Hannah,  and 
chuckled. 

Mrs.  Dodds-Sinders,  knowing  the 
meaning  of  that  chuckle  and  hating  it, 
contrived  to  whip  Aunt  Hannah  over 
Birdie's  shoulders.  "Birdie  1  What 
have  I  told  you  about  useless  quib- 
bling? It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  be- 
ginning to  lose  the  little  sense  that  you 
went  to  London  to  get." 

"Huml"  Aunt  Hannah  laid  aside 
her  umbrella. 

"Papa  bought  us  those  two  Rem- 
brandts  in  London,"  said  Nora. 

"My,  maybe  Sandy  is  a  good  judge 
of  ores,  but  he  certainly  can't  pick  out 
pictures.  Why  they  are  as  brown  as 
berries.  ^  I  like  a  picture  with  lots  of 
red  in  it,  and  a  waterfall,  or  a  cow. 
That  fellow  looks  as  if  he  never  washed 
his  neck  and  ears.    Who  is  he?" 

"Nobody  knows.  Aunt  Hannah.  It's 
an  old  master." 


"Just  what  I  thought,  some  old  party 
who  drove  slaves,  I'll  warrant.    Sandy 

— "  '    !i  m 

"Hannah,  don't  call  him  Sandy,  call 
him  Samuel." 

"Mercy  Sakes!  Why?" 

"Sandy  is  vulgar." 

"Maybe  so,  but  it's  honest." 

"Of  course  it  is,  but  no  more  so  than 
Samuel  and  why  can't  we  be  both  hon- 
est and  up-to-date?  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  first  as  last  that  we  are  going  to  be, 
and  from  now  on  our  name  is  Dodds- 
Sinders.  Now  don't  gasp  and  laugh. 
You  know  you  always  said  yourself  that 
it  was  a  shame  that  a  woman  had  to  give 
up  even  her  name  when  she  got  married. 
It's  the  modern  idea  to  put  the  two  to- 
gether." 

"I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before 
the  poor  man  will  have  to  take  the 
wife's  name.  Did  you  smash  any  win- 
dows in  London,  Sally?  Or  have  you 
changed  your  Christian  name,  too?" 

"No,  but  I'd  rather  be  called  Sarah." 

"Aunt  Hannah  blinked  a  little  and 
then  with  a  hopeless  sigh,  enquired, 
"When  is  the  wedding  to  be?" 

Birdie  smiled  proudly.  "Never  that 
we  know  of." 

"Yes,  Hannah,"  Mrs.  Dodd-Sinders 
smiled  tenderly  upon  her  fair  daught- 
ers, "Don't  mention  it  to  a  living  soul, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  had  hardly 
landed  in  London  until  a  Count  was 
after  one  and  a  Baron  after  the  other, 
a  German  Baron." 

"Samuel  and  me  let  them  come  all 
they  liked  and  I  must  say  I  never  saw 
more  devoted  suitors,  but  after  we  had 
investigated  their  families  and  so  on, 
we  decided  not  to  continue  the  ac- 
quaintance. One  can't  be  too  careful, 
and  the  girls  are  rather  too  young  to 
marry." 

"Yes,  and  a  Canadian  will  be  good 
enough  for  me,"  murmured  Nora. 

"Eh?  That's  right.  Deary  me,  fancy 
me  aunt  to  a  Count  and  a  Baron !" 

"Don't  breathe  a  word  Hannah,  but 
they  actually  proposed,  both  of  them. 
But  as  I  told  Lucy  I'd " 

"Lucy?    Who  is  she?" 

"Oh,  I  forgot!  You  don't  know  her. 
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Lady  Toppe-Nyche.  We  came  over  to- 
gether and  she  is  so  sweet." 

''You  donH  mean  that  stuck  up  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche  that  was  so  snippy  at  the 
Coloners  party?" 

"Oh  that  was  before  we  really  knew 
each  other,  now  we  are  the  best  of 
friends.  She  is  going  to  give  a  tea  for 
me  soon  and  invite  all  her  friends,  but 
it's  a  secret  until  the  cards  are  out." 

"Charles  Toppe-Nyche  is  so  agree- 
able," observed  Birdie  and  blushed. 

Aunt  Hannah  rocked  her  fat  body 
back  and  forth  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of 
enjoyment.  Already  she  was  planning 
her  calls  and  how  she  would  fire. these 
bombs  of  news  among  friends  and  foes 
alike. 

"Yes,  we  loved  London.  People 
there  are  not  half  as  stiff  as  folks  tell. 
We  went  everywhere,  and  met  every- 
body. Lady  Lily,  that's  Mrs.  Toppe- 
Nyche's  cousin,  first  cousin,  is  charm- 
ing and  has  a  perfectly  lovely  country 
place  in  Surrey.  You  just  ought  to  see 
the  elms  and  how  the  farmer  people 
love  her." 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  met 
a  real  live  lady,  and  went  to  see  herl" 

"After  having  a  Count  and  a  Baron 
propose  to  us  Aunt  Hannah?  Why 
not?  Why  we  couldn't  tell  you  every- 
thing in  a  month.  We  brought  home 
sixteen  trunks  full  of  hats  and  things 
and  Ma  ordered  livery  for  all  the  ser- 
vants too;  plum  color  with  gold  facings 
to  match  the  furniture  and  carpets. 
Pa's  got  a  new  motor-car  ordered  and  a 
chauffeur,  specially  trained  to  run  it, 
coming  along,  too." 

"I  s'pose  he  matches  the  spokes  in 
the  wheels." 

"No,  the  upholstery.  It's  light  choc- 
olate. Nora  picked  him  out.  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche  is  in  love  with  Ma.  She 
says  she  is  so  refreshing  and  Charlie 
Toppe-Nyche  calls  Pa  'Old  Man'  al- 
ready and  borrowed  a  dollar  from  him 
yesterday." 

"Sakes!  Wonder  what  all  your  old 
friends  will  think  of  you  getting  in 
with  the  Topp-Nyche's?" 

James  appeared  to  call  Nora  to  the 
telephone  and  Birdie  made  an  excuse 


to  leave  the  room  with  her.  A  moment 
later  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  was  announced 
and  Aunt  Hannah  was  persuaded  to 
retire  to  the  library  temporarily. 

Dodds-Sinders  was  there  and  under 
her  skillful  quizzing  was  soon  busy  tell- 
ing her  in  confidence,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  the  main  events  of 
the  trip  abroad. 

"You  see  Aunt  Hannah,"  he  con- 
cluded, "that  Count  and  the  Baron  were 
just  fakirs  and  we  didn't  find  it  out  any 
too  soon,  because  the  girls  were  all 
really  to  say  yes,  and  marry  them.  They 
bought  them  two  old  masters  from  a  fel- 
ler that  makes  'em  by  the  dozen  and 
then  charged  me  fifty  thousand  for  'em. 
Then  I  had  the  police  nab  them  and 
they  turned  out  to  be  just  crooks  and 
not  a  bit  noble." 

"We  brought  the  pictures  along.  That 
was  them  on  the  mantle,  because  no- 
body, but  an  expert  can  tell  an  old  mas- 
ter from  a  new  one.  We  are  going  to 
have  lots  of  fun  with  them." 

"No,  we  did  not  go  outside  of  Lon- 
don. Surrey?  Never  heard  of  it,  unless 
you  mean  them  kind  of  buggys  they 
call  Surreys.  Oh,  Lady  Lily?  She  is 
some  relation  of  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche's. 
Sarah's  got  some  kind  of  a  dicker  with 
Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  to  put  her  on  Easy 
Street  if  she  puts  us  in  Society,  which 
is  another  name  for  being  in  misery  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out." 

"You  bet  I'm  glad  to  get  home.  Go- 
ing? Wait  until  I  order  a  machine  out 
for  you,  I'll  run  you  home." 

But  Aunt  Hannah  it  seemed  for  once 
preferred  the  street  cars  and  insisted 
upon  leaving  at  once,  asking  Dodds- 
Smders  to  excuse  her  to  Sarah  and  the 
girls. 

As  she  was  waddling  down  the  front 
steps  she  noticed  that  a  young  man  was 
just  prececding  her  out  of  the  gate.  At 
the  corner  he  accosted  her  politely,  and 
later  helped  her  onto  the  car,  seating 
himself  beside  her. 

Aunt  Hannah  was  not  one  to  stand 
upon  ceremony  when  she  wished  to  re- 
lieve her  mind;  the  young  man  was  a 
nice  young  man  and  most  polite,  be- 
sides, he  was  a  remarkably  good  listener 
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and  the  old  lady;  divided  between  rage 
at  the  deceit  of  Sally  and  the  girls, 
jealousy,  pity  for  Dodds-Sinders  and 
humorous  appreciation  of  the  difference 
between  the  feminine  story  and  honest 
Sandy  Dodds-Sinders*  account;  was 
volubility  itself.  Then,  too,  she  had 
not  liked  it  at  all  that  they  had  hustled 
her  off  out  of  sight  the  moment  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche  was  announced. 

Therefore,  she  not  only  recounted  the 
early  history  of  the  Dodds-Sinders'  but 
every  step  in  their  rise,  and  omitted 
not  one  detail  of  the  matter  of  the 
Count  and  the  Baron,  the  fraudulent 
old  masters,  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
girls  from  matrimony  with  the  thieves, 
and  even  the  arrangement  with  Mrs. 
Toppe-Nyche. 

The  pleasant  young  man  escorted 
Aunt  Hannah  to  her  own  modest  door 
and  once  it  closed  upon  her,  he  raced 
back  to  the  car  and  raced  down  town, 
where,  amid  the  hum  of  presses  he 
pounded  diligently  upon  his  typewriter 
for  some  time,  then,  with  a  gleeful 
chuckle,  he  turned  his  copy  over  to  the 
Editor  and  hung  about  for  the  praise 
which  he  felt  sure  he  had  earned. 

The  Editor  glanced  indifferently  over 
the  opening  sentences,  sat  up  with  a 
start,  and  reached  for  the  blue  pencil 
behind  his  ear.  He  grunted,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  the  pleasant  young 
man's  latest  effort  and  when  he  had 
done  with  it,  Aunt  Hannah  would 
never  have  believed  that  so  many  pleas- 
ant things  could  have  been  said  about 
anyone,  much  less  the  Dodds-Sinders.' 
''Why,  my  boy!"  cried  the  Editor, 
as  he  finished,  ''this  stuff  of  yours  is 
great !  It's  a  scream !  A  joke  like  that  is 
too  good  to  print,  at  least  about  good 
old  Sandy  Sinders.  He  is  the  best  ever. 
Of  course  he's  been  and  got  rich,  but 
even  that  isn't  against  him.  He's  the 
salt  of  the  earth :  he's  helped  more  men 
than  there  are  years  to  his  life.  No,  we 
won't  poke  fun  at  him,  or  his,  we'll 
hoostr 

Which  is  how  it  came  about  that 
Aunt  Hannah  forgot  her  anger  in  pride 
at  being  related  to  the  wonderful  Dodds- 


Sinders'  who  were  written  up  in  the 
paper  so  flatteringly,  her  own  part  in 
the  inspiration  of  that  account,  forever 
unsuspected;  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche  though 
usually  averse  to  personal  newspaper 
mention  found  her  way  as  the  social 
tutoress  of  the  ambitious  family, 
smoothed  for  her  almost  miraculously; 
Dodds-Sinders,  alone  clever  enough  to 
suspect  part  of  the  cause  of  the  article, 
privately  determined  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  future,  and,  since  events  seemed 
determined  to  thrust  a  polish  upon  him, 
finally  concluded  to  cease  resisting  the 
march  of  progress,  and  turn  his  efforts 
diligently  toward  self  improvement. 

Therefore,-  the  campaign  so  ably  be- 
gun by  the  newspaper,  which  had  put 
everything  relating  to  the  Dodds-Sin- 
ders' in  the  best  light,  from  their  earl- 
iest beginnings  to  the  purchase  of  the 
paintings,  their  connection  with  the 
great  of  English  society,  and  the  flatter- 
ing matrimonial  offers  of  the  girls, 
down  to  Mrs.  Toppe-Nyche's  enthusi- 
astic adoption  of  them,  was,  with  Pa's 
tardy  help,  fairly  on  the  way  toward 
the  success  it  finally  achieved. 

The  gorgeous  house  and  kaleidos- 
copic library  were  sold,  the  eccentric 
gowns  and  all  attendant  vulgarisms 
dropped,  the  fraudulent  Eembrandts 
banished  to  the  lumber  room  and  the 
episode  of  the  Count  and  Baron  treasur- 
ed as  an  awful  warning. 

Now,  in  a  home  which  is  famous  for 
its  elegant  simplicity,  the  family  wel- 
come the  elite  of  the  land.  The  girls 
pretend  to  be  nothing  but  what  they 
are,  simply  girls,  and  therefore  charm- 
ing, their  Mother  gives  free  rein  now 
to  her  natural  goodness  of  heart  and  is 
consequently  vastly  lovable,  and  their 
Father,  though  he  wears  a  certain  mel- 
low polish  now,  which  though  partly 
acquired,  becomes  him  vastly,  has  for- 
ever dropped  the  Dodds  and  the  Hyph- 
en and  is  plain,  Sandy  Sinders,  one  of 
the  most  substantial  and  respected  citi- 
zens in  the  Dominion — member  of  the 
York  Club  and  other  exclusive  clubs,  a 
University  Governor  and  a  Senator  at 
Ottawa. 


POTATOES    AND    PULPWOOD 


The  Northland  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  grows  other  things  than  nickel  and 
cobalt.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  country  and  should  be  known  especially  to  our 
incoming  settlers,  far  more  than  it  is.  Pioneers,  there,  are  making  money  and  being 
close  to  the  old  civilization  of  Ontario,  are  enjoying  life  quite  as  well  as  anybody 
can.  The  writer  of  this  article  made  a  business  trip  there  last  summer  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  farming  possibilities. — Editor. 


By  F.  W.  Disney 


THE  new  Ontario  farmer  has  many- 
joys  of  his  own.  The  law  of  compensa- 
tion is  always  at  work  in  this  world.  To 
the  man,  who  is  cut  off  from  the  pleas- 
ures of  an  old  civilization  there  comes 
to  him  some  satisfaction  in  his  new  sur- 
roundings that,  to  him,  balances  up  the 
loss. 

It  is  a  violent  change  from  a  well-till- 
ed farm  in  older  Ontario  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  or  from  the  intensive 
fields  of  old  Britain,  to  the  unbroken, 
and  often  forbidden  face  of  the  North- 
land, where  the  mineral  deposits  of  On- 
tario have  been  calling  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  world,  the  adventurers  in 
gold  and  nickel.  Here  the  husband- 
man, who  loves  the  soil,  his  home,  his 
barns,  his  fields  and  his  flocks,  finds  dif- 
ficulties and  encouragements  strangely 
entwined. 

A  visit  to  the  region  last  year  in  the 
interests  of  the  implement  firms  whom 
I  represented,  revealed  to  me  the  possi- 
bilities as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  farm 
life  in  this  region. 

It  was  easy  to  sell  machinery.  Farm- 
ers are  too  often  the  victims  of  the  ma- 
chinery agent.  They  are  persuaded  into 
the  purchase  of  a  machine,  when  really 
they  have  no  need  for  one.  I  saw  one 
instance  where  a  man  had  purchased 
a  cream  separator,  although  he  had  as 
yet  no  cows,  but  expected  to  have  a  few 
m  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  Such  invest- 
ments are  always  unwise  and  one  that 
the  implement  companies  themselves 
would  condemn  as  poor  advertising  for 
their  goods.     The  number  of  carloads 


of  machinery  that  come  in  here  was  one 
of  my  big  surprises. 

I  was  particularly  surprised  with  the 
good-looxing  houses  and  barns  situated 
between  New  Liskeard  and  Inglehart. 
Fine  bank  barns  with  modern  up-to- 
date  houses,  some  of  them  fully  equip- 
ped with  a  water  service,  are  to  be  seen 
here,  and  every  house  has  a  telephone. 
The  rural  telephone  here  is  a  necessity. 
Private  lines  similar  to  the  ones  with 
which  every  farmer  in  older  Ontario 
is  familiar,  have  been  erected  and  the 
whole  farming  country  is  a  net  work 
of  lines.  So  that  as  far  as  comfort  goes, 
these  farmers  are  about  as  well  off  as 
are  the  older  ones  in  other  parts. 

Comfortable — but  hold  onl  I  forgot 
the  roads!  Here's  where  the  traveller 
draws  the  line.  Mud  and  water  are  un- 
ited in  a  most  intimate  connection  to 
the  disgust  of  every  one  who  tries  to  go 
from  one  place  to  another  in  the  spring 
and  fall.  Yet  I  have  seen  many  side- 
lines in  old  Ontario  just  as  impassable. 
This  road  question  is  one  of  the  big 
problems  for  the  Canadian  farmer  in 
old  districts  as  well  as  in  the  new.  One 
is  tempted  to  believe  in  any  method, 
whether  by  Federal,  Provincial  or  local 
aid,  so  long  as  the  roads  are  put  into 
decent  shape. 

Farms  raise  good  crops  of  clover,  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  Timothy  grows  very 
rank.  Roots  cannot  be  beaten  any- 
where, while  the  potatoes  fairly  task 
the  imagination.  Barley,  oats  and  peas, 
as  well  as  wheat  have  yielded  big  returns 
here.    The  markets  are  near  the  farm- 
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John  Gray's  oxen  at  Suttonby. 
owned  a  horse. 


He  never 


ers.  The  mining  towns  are  sending  out- 
side continually  for  produce. 

Of  course,  as  in  the  early  days  of  oth- 
er new  countries,  there  are  some  side- 
lines for  farm  revenue.  The  selling  of 
pulpwood  is  the  one  big  source  of  ready 
cash. 

One  station  last  winter  shipped  30,- 
000  cords  of  pulpwood  that  covered  an 
area  of  three  acres  at  the  station.  The 
farmers  receive  $6  per  cord  for  spruce, 
$5  for  balsam,  and  $4  for  poplar.  Small 
telephone  poles  are  sold  for  65  cents 
each.  Plenty  of  cedar  lies  along  this 
section.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  sold 
as  high  as  500  cords  of  pulpwood  which 
at  these  prices,  brings  a  nice  income  for 
the  winter's  work. 

The  pulpwood  is  shipped  chiefly  from 
Uno  Park,  Liskeard.  Thornloe,  Earl- 
ton,  Heaslop,  Englehart,  Charlton  and 
Matheson.  The  latter  place  alone  sent 
out  150,000  cords  in  1910. 

These  outputs  of  pulpwood  go  to 
about  60  different  paper  mills  in  Can- 
ada, and  to  about  25  in  the  United 
States.  If  the  wood  is  peeled  here  in 
the  summer,  it  makes  a  difference  of  50 
cents  a  cord  to  the  farmer. 


Mr.  John  Gray,  whose  oxen  are  pic- 
tured here,  went  up  to  this  country  in 
1909  and  paid  $450  for  his  65  acres  of 
land.  He  never  owned  a  horse,  but  gets 
along  fairly  well.  His  farm  is  on  the 
boundary  between  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Temiskamin^. 
The  Cobalt-Casey  mine  adjoins  his 
farm.  To-day  he  has  the  land  all  clear- 
ed and  comfortable  buildings  erected, 
where  his  family  of  seven  are  growing 
ap  full  of  lusty  Canadian  life. 

For  pioneer  life,  this  section  offers  as 
good  inducements  as  any  new  country. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  the 
market  for  farm  products  is  at  the  set- 
tler's door. 

Another  farmer  told  me  that  he 
bought  160  acres  here  of  rough  bush- 
land  five  years  ago,  and  to-day  has  half 
of  it  cleared  and  returning  him  good 
crops  of  grain  and  roots. 

He  had  produced  wheat  that  yielded 
40  bushels  per  acre,  and  oats  as  high 
as  75  bushels.  The  soil  is  a  deep  rich 
clay  with  a  fine  vegetable  mould  on  top. 
The  weather  is  remarkably  good,  and 
all  the  farmers  here  remark  upon  the 
way  the  frost  line  has  been  driven  north- 
ward. The  long  hours  of  sunlight  make 
the  crops  grow  faster  and  ripen  sooner 
than  one  would  expect. 


The  fat   boy   at  Matheson. 

Russell   Gaynor,   six   years  old,   aud   weighing 
J27  lbs. 
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D.  J.  Johnson,  of  Matheson,  with  his  hired 
man  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  com- 
mencing a  clearance  for  potatoes.  This  soil 
is  so  fertile  that  grain  grew  5^  inches  in 
two   weeks  after   planting. 


It  is  potatoes  that  the  farmers  find 
their  astonishing  yields.  An  acre  often 
produces  250  bushels  and  as  high  as  $2 
per  bushel  have  been  obtained  in  the 


nearby  towns.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  with 
potatoes  in  summer  and  pulpwood  in 
winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hay  crops 
$12  to  $20  per  ton,  the  dairy  returns 
with  40  cents  for  butter,  poultry  re- 
turns, eggs  30  cents  a  dozen,  and  small 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  a  half  enter- 
prising farmer  to  live  well,  and  lay  up 
a  good  nest-egg  for  old  age,  in  this  rich 
part  of  the  good  province  of  Ontario. 


J 


Near  Milberta,  fire-swept  and  now  ready  for 
stumping. 


AN     APRIL     WELCOME 

Come  up  April,  through  the  valley 
In  your  robes  of  beauty  drest. 
Come  and  wake  your  flowery  children 
From  their  wdntry  beds  of  rest ! 
Come  and  overblow  them  softly 
With  the  sweet  breath  of  the  south ; 
Drop  upon  them,  warm  and  loving 
Tenderest  kisses  of  your  mouth. 

—Phoebe  Cary. 


Journey'^  End 

by 

Helen  'W^illiann^ 


If  readers  are  looking  for  stories  that  are  ' '  out  of  the  ordinary, ' '  they  will  find 
one  to  their  liking  in  * 'Journey's  End."  To  be  sure  it  is  quite  unusual  and  yet  it 
may  all  be  possible.  The  general  field  of  action  is  typical  of  any  small  Canadian 
Town,  and  the  author,  a  Canadian,  takes  advantage  of  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, evolving  a  very  interesting  tale  of  adventure  and  romance. 


NORA  TRENCH  had  been  exhibiting 
the  latest  "novelties''  among  Violet 
Crosby's  glittering  array  of  wedding 
presents  to  such  chance  happeners-in  as 
still  lingered  "talking  over''  past  details 
and  future  probabilities  of  the  Crosby- 
Blaylock  match,  when  she  received  a 
rather  urgent  summons  to  her  friend's 
room.  She  found  that  pretty  but  dim- 
inutive little  person  raging  up  and  down 
among  her  billowy  lingeries  in  a  state 
of  excitement  which  she  at  first  attrib- 
uted to  a  belated  nervousness  over  the 
now  imminent  ceremony.  She  was  soon 
enlightened. 

The  moat  awful,  the  most  appalling 
thing  had  happened.  Inasmuch  as 
"awful"  and  "appalling"  things  had 
not  been  infrequent  throughout  Viol- 
et's checkered  college  years  and  subse- 
quent flirtatious  career,  Nora's  solicita- 
tion took  the  form  of  a  really  curious 
demand  to  know  what  she  had  done 
now.  Curtailed,  and  shorn  of  Violet's 
verbose  imagery  it  resolved  itself  into 
what  even  Nora  was  forced  to  admit 
was  an  unusual,  not  to  say  embarrass- 
ing,  "fix.'' 

Mr.  Brassworth,  who,  rumor  aver- 
red, had  married  Jenny  Spears  out  of 
hand,  because  she,  Violet,  wouldn't 
have  him,  had  so  far  recovered  from 
his  pique  as  to  send  not  only  a  speci- 
men of  Birks'  very  finest  cut  glass  but 
also  a  letter  which  he  should  never  have 
penned,  much  less  have  sent.    Absorb- 
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ed  in  her  own  approaching  happiness 
she  had  neglected  to  destroy  it  at  once, 
and  left  it  in  her  desk.     It  had  gone 
completely  out  of  her  mind  until  just 
now  when  she  had  come  across  her  own 
note  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Brassworth  for 
the  butterknife,  purporing     to     come 
from  both  of  them,  in  Mr.  Brassworth's 
envelope.    In  her  hurry  to  get  as  many 
as  possible  of  her  notes  "off"  she  must 
have  got  the  sheets  mixed  and  put  them 
into  the  wrong    envelopes  I    Whatever 
was  she  to  do  about  itl  Couldn't  Nora 
think  of     something?       Fancy     Mrs. 
Brassworth  opening  that     letter     and 
learning  that  "Charlie,"  in  whose  de- 
votion she  so  implicitly  believed,  en- 
tertained reprehensible,  and  as  he  very 
distinctly  stated  "undying"  sentiments 
for  another  1     The  two  girls  shuddered 
at  the  mere  thought  of  the  cataclysmic 
rupture  which  would  ensue.    To  avert 
it,  possible  and  impossible  manoeuvres 
for  the  recovery  of  the  letter  (which, 
they  reasoned,  must  still  be  unread,  as 
the   Brassworths  had  been   away   and 
were  just  coming  back  to-night  in  time 
to  take  in  the  wedding,  at  nine  o'clock) 
were  discussed,  only  to  be  pronounced 
impracticable. 

"Rather  a  lark  just  to  go  to  the  Bank 
and  swipe  it."  Nora  had  broken  a  dis- 
couraged silence,  jestinpjly,  and  stared 
when  her  friend  jumped  up  crying  out, 
"The  very  thing  1  Oh,  Nora,  won't 
you?" 
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Once  conceived,  the  plausibility  of 
the  idea  grew.  As  everyone  knew,  the 
Brassworth's  personal  mail  was  dropped 
with  that  of  the  Bank's  into  the  slit  in 
the  door  opening  directly  into  the  outer 
office.  While  the  latter  would  have 
been  taken  daily  from  the  box,  any- 
thing addressed  to  Mrs.  Brassworth,  in 
view  of  her  expected  return,  would  like- 
ly be  left  and  not  forwarded.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  climb  through 
the  back  pantry  window,  which  Mrs. 
Brassworth  was  always  saying  she  must 
get  mended,  in  case  of  burglars,  and 
never  did.  While,  once  inside,  Nora 
knew  the  geography  of  the  house  well 
enough  for  her  purpose.  And  the  prob- 
ability of  encountering  anyone  was  in- 
finitesimal, because  to-night  the  clerks 
would  not  work  long  after  hours  on  ac- 
count of  the  wedding,  and  with  the 
manager  coming  back  so  soon  no  one 
else  would  have  been  installed.  Were 
it  not  for  what  was  involved,  and  the 
fear  of  being  detained  and  so  missing 
Gordon  Wilmot,  to  meet  whom  she  had 
virtually  come  to  the  wedding,  she 
rather  wished  there  were  some  compli- 
cations to  make  it  more  ''interesting/' 
Nora  confided  to  her  friend,  as,  dis- 
guised in  a  long  ulster  belonging  to  one 
of  the  Crosby  boys,  she  started  forth 
upon  her  quest. 

Twilight  was  already  obliterating 
landmarks,  and  few  people  were  out  in 
the  Eastern  Canadian  town,  for,  as  she 
had  anticipated,  everyone  was  "getting 
ready  for"  the  wedding,  which  had 
been  the  one  topic  of  conversation  in 
that  suburban  centre  for  the  last  six 
weeks.  Consequently,  she  entered  the 
Bank  premises  and  accomplished  her 
window  feat  without  witnesses.  Tiptoe- 
ing through  the  ell  of  the  house,  she 
unlatched  and  pushed  open  a  heavy  oak 
door,  and  found  herself  in  the  Bank 
proper.  Yes,  there  was  the  box  on  the 
wall,  and  as  she  had  expected  letters  in 
it.  She  was  about  to  take  them  out  to 
carry  to  the  window — with  the  curtains 
down  it  was  much  too  dark  to  decipher 
writing  here — when  she  had  a  feeling 
that  there  was  someone  else  in  the  room. 
With  her  hand  outstretched  she  re- 
Sig.  3 


mained  just  as  she  was,  straining  her 
ears  to  catch  the  faintest  sound.  Yes. 
She  could  hear  breathing. 

A  man's.  She  stood  rigid,  hoping 
that  in  that  dim  light  she  might  pass 
unobserved.  All  at  once  there  was  a 
quick  movement  behind  her.  Some- 
thing passed  over  her  head  and  drew 
her  arms  to  her  sides,  not  gently.  The 
rope  tightened  till  her  arms  ached. 
Strong  fingers  knotted  it  securely. 
Hands  in  whose  hold  she  struggled 
silently,  impotently,  impelled  her  for- 
ward, while  a  deep  voice  said  grimly, 
"And  now,  my  fine  fellow,  let's  have  a 
look  at  you."  There  was  a  moment  in 
which  the  switch  was  obviously  being 
fumbled  after,  and  then  electrics  blazed 
out  above  them,  and  she  found  herself 
confronting  a  young  man  who  stared 
with  almost  comic  dismay  when  he  saw 
that  it  was  a  girl — a  very  pretty  girl — 
he  was  gripping  thus  unceremoniously 
by  the  shoulder  with  one  hand,  while 
he  pointed  a  revolver  at  her  with  the 
other. 

"Oh,  I  say!"  he  murmured  in  con- 
fusion. 

"Take  this  off,"  Nora  cried,  stamping 
her  foot.    "Take  this  off  at  oncel" 

"Of  course,"  he  assented,  reddening, 
laying  the  revolver  on  the  counter  and 
feeling  in  his  pocket  for  a  knife.  "I 
had  no  idea,"  he  apologized,  when  the 
offending  cord  had  been  severed.  "I 
hope  I  didn't  hurt  you,"  he  added,  as 
Nora  slipped  off  the  ulster  and  began 
rolling  up  her  sleeve  with  the  air  of  an 
injured  goddess. 

"Of  course  you  hurt  me.  You  hurt 
me  d-dreadfully  1" 

"I'm  awfly  sorry!  I  thought  you 
were  someone  trying  to  rob  the  Bank. 
Mr.  Brassworth  got  wind  that  there  was 
a  gang  about,  and  asked  me  to  take  an 
earlier  train  out  and  stay  till  he  could 
come.  Hearing  you  I  naturally  in- 
ferred— " 

He  broke  off.  His  scrutinizing  gray 
eyes  went  from  her  to  the  box  and  came 
back  with  a  questioning  doubt  in  them. 
Other  exigencies  beside  maltreated 
arms  occurred  to  Nora. 
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"I  must  be  going,"  she  exclaimed 
hastily.  "The  mistake,  1  suppose,  was 
natural  enough.  This  is  the  door  out, 
I  think.     Will  you  unlock  it,  please?" 

She  tried  to  speak  easily,  exerting 
herself  to  put  all  her  charm  into  the 
laughing  little  upward  glance,  which 
said,  *'I  forgive  you,  and  it's  all  rather 
ridiculous  anyway,  isn't  it?"  But  no 
responsive  gleam  came  into  the  other's 
eyes,  and  he  made  no  move  to  open  the 
door. 

"I  think  this  is  the  door,"  she  repeat- 
ed, a  little  more  urgently. 

''Oh,  yes,  that's  the  door,  all  right. 
You  didn't  come  in  it,  by  the  way." 

She  looked  at  him  silently. 
"You  came  in  through  the  back  pantry 
window." 

"Well,  and  what  if  I  did?"  she  flash- 
ed back  at  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"It's  my  business  to  find  out  why  you 
came  in  that  way." 

"Oh,  you  are  insufferable!  Do  you 
think  I  came  in    to to " 

Suddenly  she  remembered  why  she 
had  come,  and  stopped.  She  couldn't 
go  away  even  if  he  would  let  her  with- 
out first  getting  that  letter. 

"I  see  you  do  think  that,  and  I  could 
not  go  away  mistrusted.  I  can't  explain 
how  I  come  to  be  here,  and  I  don't  just 
see  how  I  am  going  to  make  you  believe 
it  is  all  right.  We'll  have  to  talk  it 
over." 

She  smiled  at  him  with  engaging 
frankness.  Really,  for  one  of  those  sub- 
stituting emergency  clerks  he  was  tre- 
mendously good-looking,  if  you  came 
to  that,  for  anyone.  But  now  surprise, 
uncertainty,  and  what  was  evidently 
unwilling  attraction,  clouded  his  gaze. 

"If  it's  as  you  say,"  he  began  doubt- 
fully, "you  can  have  no  objection  to  my 
calling  up  someone  to  identify  you.  It 
may  be  unnecessary — probably  is — ^but 
you  see  my  viewpoint.  I  am  a  stranger, 
left  in  charge,  and  can't  afford  to  take 
any  chances.  I'll  get  someone  in,  and 
make  the  whole  thing  as  right  as — " 

"Oh,  no!  Don't!  You  mustn't!  There 
are  reasons  why — Let  me  think.  Oh,  I 
am  in  a  scrape !" 


"What  made  you  come?"  he  blurted 
out.  That's  what  beats  me.  If  you  are 
not  here  for  any  reason  that  you  can 
tell,  why  are  you  here  at  all?  1  can't 
make  you  out." 

"Am  I  so  different  from  the  girls  of 
your  acquaintance?"  She  parried  to 
gain  time,  looking  at  him  sideways. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  and  nothing  more. 

"How?" 

"You  couldn't  be  what  you  are  with- 
out having  been  told  a  thousand  times." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"No.  I  don't  believe  you  do.  That  is 
the  amazing  thing  about  you.  If  you 
did,  you  would  hardly  be  here." 

"I  suppose  not,"  Nora  agreed,  ab- 
sently, her  mind  reverting  to  what  was 
responsible  for  her  being  here.  Decid- 
edly she  was  not  getting  on.  But  how 
was  she  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  how  was 
she  to  do  anything  unless  she  did?  She 
weighed  the  feasibility  of  going  casual- 
ly up  to  the  box  and  just  taking  the  let- 
ter and  walking  away  with  it,  and  look- 
ed at  him  speculatively,  wondering  if 
she  dared.  He  was  pretty  big,  she  re- 
flected, and  hardly  the  sort  of  man  you 
would  care  to  challenge. 

"A  regular  deadlock,  isn't  it?"  she 
smiled.  "Do  you  in  the  least  know 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me?  I 
can't  stay  here  all  night,  you  know." 

He  looked  startled. 

"Nor  I,"  he  frowned,  turning  to  look 
at  the  clock.  "Jove!  it's  nearly  eight! 
I  ought  to  be —  I'll  tell  you  what.  I'm 
going  to  get  someone  in  and  put  this 
business  on  the  square.  The  thing  is 
impossible  as  it  is." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  meekly  replied 
Nora,  to  whom  a  sudden  thought  had 
occurred. 

"It's  the  only  sane  thing  to  do.  It's 
putting  you  in  a  false  position  to  keep 
you  here,  and  yet  I  can't  let  you  go  on 
my  own  authority." 

"No,  I  can  quite  understand  that." 

"And  you  don't  blame  me?"  He 
spoke  earnestly,  almost  appealingly,  in 
his  eyes  the  look  that  was  apt  to  come 
into  men's  eyes  when  they  looked  at 
Nora  Trench.  "You  see  how  it  is?  Just 
at  first  I'll  admit  I  was  suspicious.  The 
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thing  looked  fishy.  But  I've  eyes.  You 
— you  know  I  don't  doubt  you?" 

"I—  know." 

"Then  that's  settled/'  drawing  a  deep 
breath.  "I  won't  be  two  minutes,"  he 
called  over  his  shoulder,  crossing  to  the 
telephone. 

The  instant  his  back  was  turned 
Nora  flew  to  the  box,  and  began  rapidly 
running  through  the  letters.  At  the 
farther  end  of  the  room  she  could  hear 
the  other's  pleasant  voice  asking  for 
Jack  Crosby,  and  illumination,  belated 
but  complete,  flashed  over  her,  explain- 
ing many  things.  More  than  ever  anx- 
ious not  to  be  caught  in  the  act,  the  let- 
ters fairly  twinkled  through  her  fingers. 
Would  she  never — A-ah  I  At  last !  She 
had  just  drawn  forth  the  little  white  en- 
velope bearing  her  friend's  dashing 
superscription,  when  there  came  a  sharp 
exclamation  from  across  the  room,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  a  voice  at  her  el- 
bow saying  hoarsely ;  "Give  that  to  me." 

Wheeling,  she  nearly  cried  out,  so 
unrecognizable  was  the  face  glowering 
down  at  her. 

"Give  that  to  me,"  he  repeated,  and 
held  out  his  hand  peremptorily. 

"I  will  not  give  it  to  you.  It  belongs 
to —  to —  I  have  a  right  to  it." 

"Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that — 
as  I  believed  you  two  minutes  ago?  Give 
me  that  letter,  I  say." 

Nora's  fingers  closed  more  tightly  up- 
on it,  and  she  put  her  hands  behind  her 
back. 

He  came  a  step  nearer. 

"I  am  not  in  a  humor  for  any  more 
fooling.  I  don't  like  to  use  force  with  a 
girl,  but —  Come.  The  letter.  Hand 
it  over." 

"I  won't.  I  mean  I  can't.  Others 
are  concerned.  You  must  let  me  keep 
it.  You  must  let  me  go.  Oh,"  she  wail- 
ed, half  crying,  half  laughing,  as  with 
a  tightening  of  the  lips  he  advanced 


upon  her,  "are  you  utterly  devoid  of  in- 
tuition? Are  you  quite  quite  stupid 
that  you  can't  seef' 

"I  can  see  that  you  are  a  mighty 
clever  little  actress,  all  right.  You  took 
me  in  famously  just  now.  But  you 
won't  do  it  again.  For  the  last  time, 
are  you  going  to  give  me  that  letter,  or 
shall  I  have  to — " 

Nora  looked  at  him  strangely. 

"Take  care,"  she  said,  very  white. 
"Of  course  you  can  make  me  give  it  up. 
You  are  stronger  than  I.  You  are  a 
man.  And  now  I  wouldn't  prevent  you 
even  if  I  could.  If  you  are  that  sort  of 
man  I  am  glad  to  know  it,"  she  added, 
scorn  and  a  something  that  sounded 
curiously  like  disappointment  in  her 
voice. 

"More  acting?  Really  you  have  miss- 
ed your  vocation." 

He  paused,  and  stood  looking  at  her 
with  eyes  that  changed  as  they  looked. 
Then  he  spoke  slowly,  as  if  the  words 
were  forced,  were  tortured  out  of  him. 

"Oh,  but  you  are  beautiful — ^beauti- 
ful. Your  eyes — ^they  bewitch  me,  T 
think — I  don't  know  who  you  are — or 
what  you  are.  It  may  get  me  into  all 
sorts  of  trouble,  but — ^keep  the  letter. 
I  can't — doubt — you.'* 

Nora  drew  a  deep  breath,  but  before 
she  could  speak,  a  train  whistled  faintly 
in  the  distance. 

"The  Brassworths !"  she  exclaimed, 
starting.  "They  will  be  here  directly.  I 
must  go.  And  you  oue^ht  to  be  dressing 
for  that  wedding  now." 

"You  are  a  witch!  How  did  you 
know  I  was  going  to  a  wedding?  Who 
do  you  think  I  am,  an;^^way?" 

"Why,  said  Nora,  slipping  the  obnox- 
ious letter  into  her  pocket  and  retreat- 
ing toward  the  door,  "it  just  happened 
to  occur  to  me  a  little  while  ago  that 
you  might  be— Gordon  Wilmot.'' 


A    BACHELOR    HOMESTEADER 


Several  humorous  instances  are  herewith  detailed  of  an  experience  in  home- 
steading  on  the  prairies  of  Western  Canada.  The  writer  draws  on  his  own  experience, 
and  those  who  are  familiar  with  pioneer  farming  will  readily  appreciate  the  way 
he  turns  a  rough  corner  and  will  enjoy  his  quiet  philosophy. — Editor. 


By  H.  W.  Hyland 


IN  the  month  of  August,  1906,  I  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  the  West  to 
settle  an  estate.  I  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  would  take  me  about  a 
month.  I  waited  five  weeks,  and  as 
1  saw  no  chance  of  an  early  settlement 
I  began  to  look  about  for  a  profitable 
means  of  employment. 

This  was  not  hard  to  obtain.  I  work- 
ed four  days  as  cook  on  a  threshing 
outfit  at  $4.00  per  day,  and  then  I  got 
a  job  teaching  school  forty-five  miles 
west  of  Yellow  Grass,  and  only  twenty 
miles  from  the  Lake  of  the  Rivers,  at 
$70.00  per  month. 

1  liked  the  country,  and  until  Christ- 
mas I  put  in  three  of  the  happiest 
months  of  my  life,  with  one  mail  a 
week  and  church  once  in  two  weeks. 
Everything  there  was  so  different  from 
anything  I  had  been  used  to  before  that 
it  kept  me  always  interested.  But  on 
the  27th  of  December  I  found  myself 
once  more  in  Eegina,  ready  to  return 
East  if  my  mission  were  finished,  but 
as  there  had  not  been  any  progress  in 
this  line,  I  accepted  the  principalship 
of  the  Davidson  school  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Davidson  then  was  a  town  of  500 
people,  situated  on  the  C.  N.  Railway, 
midway  between  Regina  and  Saskatoon. 
We  had  five  churches,  three  banks,  two 
hotels  and  about  fifteen  business  houses. 
The  land  was  good  but  stony.  It  was 
settled  mostly  by  Americans.  The  most 
of  them  had  brought  money  with  them 
and  the  district  was  making  rapid  pro- 


I  wanted  to  hear  of  storms  I  would  hunt 
up  an  old  timer  and  listen  to  him  tell 
of  the  days  when  it  was  60  below  for 
a  week  and  no  one  dared  look  out  of 
the  keyhole  for  fear  of  being  frozen. 

This  rnade  good  stories  to  listen  to,  as 
I  gazed  in  the  grate  at  a  comfortable 
coal  fire,  and  although  I  did  not  doubt 
his  stories,  yet  we  were  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  average  temper- 
ature for  that  winter  was  only  two  de- 
grees below.  That  winter  I  attended 
fourteen  hockey  matches,  going  twice 
to  Saskatoon  and  three  times  to  Regina 
on  the  special  trains  which  would  al- 
ways have  you  back  in  the  morning. 

HAD  THE  WESTERN  FEVER. 

In  March  I  found  the  estate  which 
I  had  come  to  wind  up  was  closed  up, 
and  as  this  left  me  no  further  excuse 
to  stay  I  found  I  had  changed  so  that 
I  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  Ontario; 
that  the  big  stories  of  the  Westerners 


The  winter  passed  quickly.    I  waited 
for  blizzards,  but  none  came,  so  when 


"I   could  light  the  fire  without  getting  up." 
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had  got  hold  of  me,  and  I  resolved  to 
become  a  homesteader,  if  I  could  find 
one  fairly  good,  not  too  far  from  a  rail- 
way. 

About  this  time  there  came  to  the 
house  where  I  boarded  an  old  gentle- 
man who,  with  his  wife,  had  come  to 
Saskatchewan  on  the  first  C.  P.  R.  train 
that  came  into  Moose  Jaw,  as  an  em- 
ploye, nearly  30  years  before.  In  a  few 
months  he  had  left  the  road,  and  settled 
in  the  Qu'Appelle  Valley  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Moose  Jaw.  Here  he  had 
lived  ever  since,  having  homesteaded 
twice.  Each  of  his  three  boys  had  done 
so  once.  Before  long  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  was  the  man  I  needed 
to  meet.  He  told  me  of  a  quarter  sec- 
tion four  miles  from  his  place  which 
had  been  taken  up  and  held  for  some 
time  by  a  young  Englishman  who  had 
afterwards  abandoned  it  when  his 
brother  died  in  England.  The  old  gent- 
leman told  me  that  beside  this  quarter 
section,    they    were    building    a    new 


school,  so  I  resolved  to  take  both  home- 
stead and  school,  if  possible,  to  start  1st 
of  July.  This  was  a  summer  school 
which  opened  when  finished  and  was 
to  be  kept  open  till  Xmas,  then  there 
were  three  months^  holidays  and  it 
started  again  March  1st. 

Time  passed  quickly  till  it  came  that 
my  duties  in  Davidson  were  over,  and 
on  the  27th  of  June  I  went  south  to 
Chamberlain  Station,  where  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, my  old  friend  who  had  got  me 
the  homestead,  met  me  and  took  me  ten 
miles  west  to  his  home  in  the  Qu'Ap- 
pelle  Valley.  This  valley  was  about 
a  mile  wide  and  about  100  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  prairie  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  being  about  two  rods  wide, 
and  the  lake  200  yards  wide  by  a  mile 
long. 

I   GO   HOMESTEADING. 

Mr.  Bennett  had  a  half  section  in  the 
valley,  where  he  kept  20  milk  cows,  and 
two   sections   up   on   the   west  prairie, 


They    traveled    well    togethgr.      .     .     A    little  girl  at  the  next  table  asked  her  mother  if  she 
had   seen   the   half-breeds   drive  in   with  a   horse  and  an  ox." 
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where  his  sons  carried  on  extensive 
farming  operations,  owning  a  steam 
plow  and  a  threshing  outfit.  The  next 
day  we  called  on  every  resident  of  the 
valley  from  the  Indian  graveyard  to  the 
Snakes  Den,  a  distance  of  seven  miles. 
These  people  had  all  been  here  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  and  had  seen 
the  country  rise  from  the  time  they 
drew  ^'Buffalo  Bones"  to  Moose  Jaw  and 
sold  them  at  two  cents  a  pound.  In 
times  when  the  crop  failed,  a  deputa- 
tion would  get  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  grant  for  the  men  to 
dig  Government  ponds,  which  were  dug 
half  on  the  road,  and  half  in  some 'Gov- 
ernment supporter's  field.  They  were 
dug  deep,  and  so  at  least  100  acres  would 
drain  into  them  when  the  snow  melted 
in  the  spring.  The  water  in  these  would 
carry  the  prairie  over  the  dry  sum- 
mers. 

On  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Bennett 
said  I  could  take  the  broncho  and  bring 
the  cows  if  I  cared  to.  It  was  about 
two  miles,  and  I  thought  I  would  like 
the  trip.  I  saddled  the  animal,  and  he 
started  off  at  a  trot.  I  soon  saw  he  was 
making  for  the  watering  place  in  the 
river.  After  he  had  quenched  his 
thirst  I  turned  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  cows,  but  he  refused  to  go  a  step. 
I  sat  quietly  on  his  back  for  five  min- 
utes, and  if  it  had  not  been  that  I 
thought  they  were  watching  me  from 
the^  house  I  would  have  got  off  quietly ; 
as  it  was  I  used  the  spur.  At  this  he 
reared  up  till  I  thought  he  would  go 
back  over.  Presently  he  got  down  on  all 
fours  again.  I  then  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  off  at  once,  but  before  I  could 
do  so  he  put  his  head  between  his 
knees  and  his  hind  end  in  the  air.  It 
made  an  uncomfortable  seat  for  me 
and  I  liked  it  less  than  his  first  trick. 
Then  I  was  sure  I  would  get  off.  Just 
then  he  sidestepped  like  a  politician, 
and  played  all  his  "bucking  skill,"  and 
I  found  out  I  could  fall  farther  and 
harder  than  anyone,  I  beheved,  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  I  alighted  on  my 
right  shoulder.  I  tied  his  bridle  to 
his  front  legs  and  walked  after  the 
cows.  When  I  got  back  to  him  I  drove 
the  cows  and  pulled  the  broncho  back 
to  the  "Corall.^' 


'Just  then  he  sidestepped  like  a  politician  and 
played  all  his  bucking  skill." 


After  dinner  my  host  came  outside 
on  his  couch  under  the  valley  poplars. 
It  was  the  hottest  day  that  year,  being 
97  degrees  in  the  shade.  After  a  little 
more  explanation  and  volunteering  to 
send  four  teams  that  week  to  the  town 
to  draw  lumber  for  my  new  house,  I 
left  him  and  his  good  wife.  My  last 
look  at  him  showed  him  on  his  couch 
under  the  tree,  barefooted,  bareheaded, 
with  a  twelve-quart  pail  of  buttermilk, 
with  a  dipper  in  it,  on  a  chair  at  his 
side,  and  with  a  look  of  such  perfect 
peace  on  his  honest  face  as  I  had  not 
seen  in  years. 

As  I  moved  up  the  side  of  the  valley 
to  the  West  Lake  School  District,  which 
place  I  was  to  make  my  home,  they 
both  shouted  after  me,  "If  you  need 
anything,  let  us  know."  In  half  an 
hour  I  was  at  the  church.  It  was  the 
first  service  ever  held  in  the  new  school. 
The  preacher  was  a  Presbyterian  stu- 
dent and  the  organist  a  Methodist, 
while  the  man  who  took  up  the  collec- 
tion had,  in  Quebec,  been  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  as  he  was  keeping  com- 
pany with  the  organist,  he  thought  it 
was  his  business  to  be  near  her.  Any- 
way there  were  nine  different  denom- 
inations there  that  day  all  glad  of  a 
meeting  place  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
congregation  numbered  about  fifty.  I 
was  introduced  to  all,  and  as  I  was  told 
to  tell  the  Frenchman  that  I  was  to  stay 
with  him  that  week,  he  used  me  well 
and  asked  about  a  dozen  of  the  bach- 
elors to  stay  for  tea.    We  spent  the  even- 
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got  a  stone-b>:)at  and  two  barrels  and  used   to  draw  water  twice  a  week." 


iiig  together,  and  I  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Bush  Rabbits  baseball  team,  who 
were  to  play  the  Sunsets  for  the  Valley 
championship  on  July  7th.  I  found 
out  that  night  that  the  only  way  to 
distinguish  a  homesteader's  house  from 
another  was  by  the  empty  cans  around 
the  door. 

TEACHING    SCHOOL. 

The  next  morning  I  started  school 
with  seven  pupils  all  of  whom  came 
on  horseback,  and  put  their  horses  in 
the  school  stable.  The  school  was  well 
equipped,  and  the  pupils  all  that  could 
be  desired.  That  night  I  walked  two 
miles  and  located  my  homestead.  It 
was  160  acres  of  level  prairie  with  grass 
about  six  inches  long  on  it.  It  might 
be  good  land  or  bad  for  all  I  knew, 
but  they  all  said  it  was  good,  and  I  was 
satisfied.  On  Thursday,  the  material 
for  a  house  arrived,  and  on  the  Friday 
five  men  volunteered  to  build  the  house. 
It  was  frame,  14  by  22  feet,  papered 
inside  and  out.  I  moved  in  on  Satur- 
day. The  stove  was  placed  so  by  reach- 
ing out  your  arm  you  could  reach  the 
woodbox  and  fill  the  stove.  Many  is 
the  time  I  have  lit  the  fire  before  get- 
ting up  and,  made  drowsy  by  the  heat, 
gone  to  sleep  again.  It  was  kitchen, 
dining  room,  parlor,  and  drawing  room, 
all  in  one.  It  was,  I  came  to  find  out, 
the  most  convenient  house  I  had  ever 


been  in.  You  could  eat  a  hearty  din- 
ner and  roll  over  off  the  chair  into  bed 
without  getting  up.  I  always  swept  it 
out  once  a  week  whether  it  needed  it 
or  not. 

On  Sunday  forenoon  I  baked  some 
scones  on  my  new  stove,  and  my  near- 
est neighbor,  William  Smith,  of  Water- 
down,  Ontario,  who  had  left  home  be- 
cause his  father  had  selected  a  new  ma 
for  him,  watched  the  proceedings.  He 
said  my  flour  was  not  good,  and  if  I 
would  come  over  to  his  shack  he  would 
give  me  some.  I  went  over  that  night. 
William  was  at  home.  He  was  fat  and 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  had  a 
good  quarter  section,  with  a  sod  shack 
7  x  12  feet  and  6  feet  high,  and  a  sod 
stable.  William  believed  in  the  whole 
Bible  except  that  cleanliness  was  next 
to  Godliness.  He  showed  me  his  oxen, 
then  brought  me  into  his  house.  It 
was  small.  Inside  the  door  he  had 
a  bag  nearly  full  of  flour.  The 
mouth  of  the  bag  was  open  and 
the  cat  sat  on  it.  I  saw  that  he  made 
his  bread  like  he  would  plaster,  by  keep- 
ing a  little  hair  in  it  to  make  it  stick. 
He  was  a  deeply  pious  soul  in  his  way, 
so  he  gave  me  a  dish  of  flour  and  told 
me  I  would  find  '^that  God  was  as  near 
on  the  prairie  as  anywhere  else.''  I 
believed  it,  but  I  was  forced  to  admit 
that  his  home  did  not  look  anything 
like  the  accepted  idea  of  Heaven. 
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Before  I  was  there  three  weeks  nearly 
exery  one  within  two  miles  had  done 
something  to  help  me.  One  man  asked 
me  to  drive  his  outfit  on  Saturday, 
plowing  summer  fallow.  I  was  glad  to 
consent,  so  I  drove  four  horses  on  a  one- 
furrowed  two-wheeled  plow,  with  a  seat 
on  it.  He  furnished  me  with  a  rifle, 
and  as  the  horses  went  themselves,  ex- 
cept at  the  ends,  I  was  to  shoot  goph- 
ers. This  proved  good  sport,  and  I  used 
a  box  of  cartridges  before  dinner,  but 
after  dinner  I  gave  up  rifle  practice,  as 
I  came  near,  in  some  way,  shooting 
one  of  the  horses  in  the  foot. 

At  noon  we  arranged  to  go  to  Mar- 
quis that  night  for  supplies.  So  we 
quit  early,  and  had  our  tea,  and  he 
hitched  a  horse  that  had  not  been  work- 
ing, beside  an  ox  in  a  covered  buggy 
and  went  to  town.  They  traveled  well 
together.  We  got  to  town  about  eight 
o'clock  and  at  half  past  a  cricket  match 
between  the  town  team  and  Brownlee 
began.  This  lasted  till  ten  o'clock,  and 
still  the  light  was  good.  Then  we  got 
our  supplies  and  went  to  the  ice  cream 
parlor  to  see  the  crowd.  A  little  girl 
at  the  next  table  to  us  asked  her  mother 
if  she  had  seen  the  half-breeds  drive 
in  with  a  horse  and  an  ox.  My  com- 
panion thought  this  a  good  joke,  but 
I  liked  it  so  little  that  I  walked  a  half 
a  mile  out  of  town  before  he  caught  up 
to  me. 

I  PURCHASE  A  HORSE. 

During  the  course  of  our  trip  home 
that  night  I  made  up  my  mind  to  buy 
a  horse  of  my  own.  1  had  already  paid 
out  $187.00  for  a  house  and  furniture. 
Now  I  resolved  to  buy  a  horse  on  credit 
and  as  cheap  as  possible.  I  therefore 
went  to  Peter  McDougald,  a  farmer  in 
that  district,  and  we  arranged  to  go  the 
next  Friday  night  to  a  ranch  about 
twenty-five  miles  west  and  see  if  we 
could  buy  a  suitable  animal  to  convey 
me  around  the  country. 

The  next  week  went  quickly,  and 
we  started  on  our  horse  hunt.  My  com- 
panion had  bought  nine  horses  there 
at  different  times,  all  on  credit,  and  had 
been  well  used.  It  was  called  the 
^'Turkey  Track  Ranch,"  because  they 
used  the  registered  brand  of  the  mark 


of  a  turkey's  foot  on  each  horse's  left 
hip. 

We  reached  the  ranch  house  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  drove  at  once  to  the 
stable  and  put  up  the  horse,  then  went 
to  the  house,  sat  down  at  the  table  in 
the  dining-room,  and  told  the  Chinese 
cook  what  we  wanted.  He  pro\  ed  to  be 
a  good  cook  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  ready  to  take  in  our  surroundings. 
The  house  was  a  one-story  building 
over  thirty  years  old,  with  kitchen,  din- 
ing room,  parlor  and  office  in  the  centre, 
lighted  from  the  top,  and  twelve  bed- 
rooms in  the  outside  lighted  by  win- 
dows. It  was  well  furnished,  and  I  liked 
the  free  and  easy  method  of  life.  The 
manager  was  glad  to  see  us  and  he  pro- 
posed that  we  all  go  to  the  circus  at 
Moose  Jaw  next  day.  I  then  told  him 
what  I  wanted.  He  said  they  had  400 
horses,  and  he  would  let  me  have  one 
of  the  old  saddle  horses  to  keep,  as  long 
as  I  liked  for  nothing.  As  this  was 
much  cheaper  than  I  expected,  I  a^eed 
to  go  to  the  circus  next  day.  The  circus 
was  the  same  as  usual,  and  the  same  as 
it  must  always  be  to  attract  the  people, 
and  when  we  got  home  that  night  the 
manager  gave  me  an  old  set  of  single 
harness.  The  next  day  we  went  over 
the  ranch,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  and 
that  day  he  told  me  there  was  a  buggy 
there  a  man  from  the  Willow  Bunch 
country  had  left  two  years  ago.  The 
next  morning  we  left  at  five  o'clock  for 
home,  leading  behind  my  complete  out- 
fit, which  had  cost  nothing,  and  for 
good  measure  the  manager  asked  us  to 
spend  Christmas  week  at  the  ranch  and 
see  how  it  should  be  observed. 

That  night  after  school  I  began  to 
dig  postholes  to  fence  ten  acres  for  a 
pasture  field  to  contain  the  first  horse 
I  had  ever  owned.  It  was  a  little  hol- 
low-backed from  too  much  riding  with 
the  saddle,  and  was  about  fifteen  years 
old,  and  always  kept  in  good  condition. 

LOOKING  FOR  WATER. 

My  next  trouble  was  to  get  water.  So 
far  I  had  been  carrying  it  in  pails  for 
one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Now  I  got  a 
stoneboat  and  two  barrels  and  used  to 
draw  twice  a  week.  After  a  few  weeks 
1  tired  of  this  and  wrote  to  the  well 
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drillers  to  come  and  see  what  they  could 
do.  They  sent  a  man  who  guaranteed 
water  for  $120.00  cash. 

I  let  him  go  and  sent  for  a  digger. 
He  made  tests  for  some  distance  around 
and  at  last  came  and  offered  to  get 
plenty  of  water  for  $50.00.  After  a  half 
a  day's  dickering  I  got  his  price  down 
to  $37.00,  and  he  started.  He  dug  nine 
feet  the  first  day,  and  the  next  morning 
we  started  at  5  o'clock,  and  I  drew  up 
the  clay  for  him  for  three  hours.  At 
noon  he  came  and  told  me  he  had 
struck  plenty  of  water  and  wanted  his 
pay.  i  told  him  if  the  water  was  still 
there  at  five  o'clock  I  would  pay  him. 
This  well  was  satisfactory.  So  I  got  a 
pump  in  it  and  was  well  pleased. 

The  harvest  was  now  ripe,  and  the 
hum  of  the  reaper  could  be  heard  early 
and  late.  The  crop  was  good,  and  help 
scarce.  In  three  weeks  it  was  all  cut 
and  stocked  and  then  it  was  left  two 
weeks  on  the  stock  to  harden  the  grain. 
Then  threshing  commenced  in  earnest. 

SHOVELS  WHEAT  ONE  DAY. 

I  had  but  little  to  do  with  this,  only 
one  day,  and  that  was  one  too  many. 
One  man  who  had  been  good  to  me 
asked  me  to  shovel  wheat  out  of  the 
waggons  into  a  granary  one  Saturday. 
I  did  it.  Three  boys  drove  the  four 
teams,  leaving  one  waggon  always  to 
be  loaded  and  one  to  be  unloaded.  The 
scoop  shovel  held  a  half  a  bushel.  I 
had  to  shovel  it  as  high  as  my  head. 
In  the  forenoon  I  shoveled  about  900 
bushels,  and  I  thought  my  back  was 
broken  in  three  places.  After  dinner 
they  got  into  better  grain,  and  of  course 
the  teams  came  faster  and  with  larger 
loads.  I  stood  it  till  night,  as  they 
bagged  400  bags  at  the  machine.  That 
night  I  did  not  wait  for  supper.  "I 
went  home  to  look  after  my  stock." 
Next  day  at  noon  I  was  still  too  stiff  to 
get  up,  but  by  next  day  I  felt  better. 
What  bothered  me  most  was  that  no 
one  seemed  to  think  it  an  overly  large 
day's  work.  I  learned  so  much  that 
day  that  I  have  never  got  acquainted 
with  a  shovel  since.  I  guess  it  is  only 
the  hard  lesson  that  one  remembers. 

The  threshing  lasted  seven  weeks,  and 
the  harvest  hands  left  for  home.    The 


snow  came  on,  and  the  weather  got 
colder,  and  the  people  got  ready  to  den 
up  for  the  winter  as  far  as  work  went. 

There  were  one  or  two  parties  a  week 
and  they  always  lasted  till  daylight. 
Then  came  preparation  for  our  first 
great  fowl  supper  and  Christmas  tree 
and  entertainment.  It  started  at  four 
o'clock.  The  supper  lasted  till  nine. 
The  entertainment  lasted  till  twelve. 
Then  there  was  another  supper  for  the 
men  who  drove  the  cadge  teams  for 
the  railway  construction  gang.  This 
lasted  another  hour.  Then  they  in- 
sisted on  part  of  the  programme  over 
again.  It  was  all  over  at  3  a.m.,  and 
the  teamsters  stayed  in  the  school  till 
morning,  being  afraid  to  make  the  trail 
after  night. 

I  did  not  get  back  to  the  ranch  for 
Christmas.  I  was  at  Mr.  Bennett's, 
where  five  geese  and  five  turkeys  were 
cooked  and  every  one  had  to  go  or  send 
a  good  excuse.  It  lasted  two  days  and 
then  I  sent  my  horse  to  the  ranch  and 
I  went  to  the  land  of  the  Chinook  wind 
and  taught  school  near  Calgary  till  May 
1st,  when  I  returned  once  more  and 
took  up  the  joys  of  life  as  a  home- 
steader. 

A    STEAM    PLOW    AT    WORK. 

I  made  arrangements  with  the  owner 
of  a  steam  plow  to  break  the  whole 
quarter  section,  and  I  hired  a  man  who 
drove  six  oxen  on  a  seed-drill  and  had  a 
set  of  harrows  behind.  He  sowed  and 
harrowed  140  acres  of  flax  in  five  days. 

Things  moved  quickly.  We  now  had 
a  daily  mail.  The  arm  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  had  reached  us  and 
many  more  settlers  came  in.  It  was 
soon  harvest  time.  The  crops  once  more 
were  good.  Flax  was  a  good  price.  On 
New  Year's  day  it  was  $2.38  per  bushel. 
I  was  making  money.  I  spent  that 
winter  in  Ontario  as  agent  for  the  C. 
P.R.  Land  Company. 

The  change  of  climate  was  not  good 
for  me.  I  got  cold  and  coughed  all 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  was  glad  to  be 
back  to  put  in  my  last  six  months  before 
the  homestead  became  mine. 

That  year  I  got  my  land  back  set 
with  the  steam  plow,  and  put  it  all  in 
oats.     My  acquaintance  was  extending. 
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I  knew  either  personally  or  bjr  reputa- 
tion every  man,  woman  and  child  with- 
in fifteen  miles.  I  became  assessor  of 
the  township  and  tax  collector.  Every- 
thing looked  fine.  From  mjr  doorstep 
I  could  see  Tuxford,  Marquis,  Keeler 
and  Brownlee  towns  and  miles  of  wav- 
ing grain.  The  24th  of  May  brought 
the  annual  tournament,  July  1st  the 
annual  fair  and  July  8th,  Sunset  Picnic 
and  the  yearly  baseball  match  between 
the  Bush  Rabbits  and  the  Sunset  Stars. 

BUSH   RABBITS   VS.    SUNSETS. 

It  was  a  perfect  day.  They  set  tables 
by  the  lake.  A  dancing  platform  had 
been  erected.  The  first  three  games 
were  over.  The  Bush  Rabbits  were 
champions  again,  only  the  football 
matches  were  unfinished.  Then  the  sky 
got  dark,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  began 
to  rain  very  heavily.  Suddenly  it  ceased, 
The  sky  became  covered  with  white 
streaks  and  five  hundred  people  tried 
to  get  in  four  houses  all  at  once.  It  was 
a  hail-storm.  The  stones  were  not 
large,  but  they  covered  the  ground 
completely.  A  gloom  fell  over  the 
whole  crowd.  Then  inky  blackness 
covered  the  land.  This  storm  meant  a 
lot  to  these  people,  all  struggling  for  a 
home  in  a  new  country.  No  one  could 
get  home  in  the  dark.  They  kept  up  a 
half-hearted  party  at  all  the  houses  till 
three  o'clock  next  morning.  When  it 
was  daylight  we  went  home.  The  hail- 
storm had  leveled  everything.  Mj^  oats 
were  flat.  I  remembered  my  hail  in- 
surance,^ which  a  smooth-tongued  agent 
had  insisted  on  making  me  take,  and 
the  premium  had  been  paid  by  note.  I 
looked  it  up.  I  was  insured  for  ten 
dollars  an  acre.  I  was  glad  I  let  him 
have  his  way.  He  was  the  first  fellow 
who  had  tried  to  force  money  on  me  in 
years.  I  took  a  holiday,  as  the  com- 
pany had  to  be  notified  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  a  hail  storm.  But 
things  are  never  as  bad  as  they  look. 
In  a  few  days  nearly  half  of  the  oats 
came  up  again.  In  three  weeks  the 
valuators  came  around,  and  after  an 
hour's  wrangling  I  was  allowed  $6.00 
an  acre  damage.  I  had  the  crop  thresh- 
ed and  it  went  23  bushels  to  the  acre 
after  all,   although  in  settling  T  had 


offered  to  take  the  full  insurance  and 
let  them  have  the  crop. 

In  October  the  homestead  inspector 
came  and  spent  a  night  with  me.  He 
found  I  had  complied  with  the  law  and 
signed  an  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  I  be  given  a  patent.  In  a 
month  I  received  notice  that  the  land 
was  mine.  I  was  forced  to  give  a  party 
in  honor  of  the  event.  We  had  a  good 
one  and  I  enjoyed  it  as  well  as  anyone. 
It  was  in  October,  the  last  Sunday  in  the 
month,  my  last  Sunday  on  the  prairie. 
I  went  over  to  see  the  Frenchman  with 
whom  I  had  spent  my  first  week  there. 
He  now  had  800  acres,  even  if  it  was 
not  all  paid  for  and  he  was  prospering. 
At  church  time  not  a  soul  had  arrived. 
It  was  the  first  cold  Sunday  and  the 
people  had  to  change  from  wheels  to 
runners,  which  accounted  for  the  lack 
of  worshippers.  The  cadge  team  had 
left  off  at  the  Frenchman's  the  night  be- 
fore ten  gallons  of  whisky  for  the  con- 
struction gang,  and  as  it  was  cold  they 
had  not  yet  come  after  it.  I  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  saw  the  preacher 
coming;  not  the  regular  preacher,  but 
the  head  of  the  Temperance  and  Moral 
Reform  Branch  from  Winnipeg. 

LIQUOR   TRAFFIC    SAT    ON. 

The  Frenchman  threw  a  horse  blan- 
ket over  the  keg.  The  minister  finding 
no  one  at  the  church  came  to  see  us. 
Before  we  could  get  him  a  chair  he  sat 
down  on  the  keg.  The  Frenchman  lay 
down  on  the  bed  and  laughed.  I  can 
see  the  minister  yet  with  his  long  seri- 
ous face  and  thin  legs.  It  was  funny. 
In  all  my  life  I  had  never  seen  the 
''Liquor  Traffic"  so  severely  sat  upon. 
After  a  chat  he  arose  and  took  leave  of 
us,  thus  destroying  the  best  natural 
cartoon  I  have  ever  seen. 

William  Smith  had  sold  at  a  big  price 
and  bought  and  located  a  Veteran's 
Scrip  of  820  acres  in  Alberta.  The  resi- 
dents were  becoming  more  prosperous 
and  two  had  built  brick  houses. 

Then  a  summons  came  for  me  to 
hurry  back  to  Ontario.  The  man  from 
Willow  Bunch  came  for  his  buggy,  and 
I  gave  him  the  horse  and  harness  also, 
and  considered  we  were  square.  I  went 
and  spent  a  few  days  in  the  valley  with 
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"Before  we  could  get  him  a  chair  he  sat  dow  n  on  the  keg.  .  .  I  can  see  the  Minister  yet 
with  his  long  serious  face  and  thin  legs.  .  .  1  had  never  seen  the  liquor  traffic  so  severely  sat 
upon." 


the  Bennett  family  and  on  the  return 
1  announced  I  would  leave  on  Saturday 
morning.  This  was  the  excuse  for  a 
great  party  and  presentation.  It  was 
not  that  they  had  any  particular  regard 
for  me,  but  they  welcomed  the  excuse 
as  a  good  chance  to  get  together  for  a 
good  night's  pleasure. 

Friday  night  came  and  the  building 
was  full.  At  three  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing when  the  fun  was  at  its  greatest  I 
slipped  away  and  rode  with  a  huckster 
into  Moose  Jaw,  just  twenty  miles.  '  He 
had  an  empty  crate  on  the  top  of  the 
load,  and  when  we  got  half  way  and  it 
was  still  dark  he  drove  under  a  poplar 


tree  in  front  of  a  house  where  many 
chickens  were  still  roosting.  He  roused 
the  farmer  from  his  sleep  and  told  him 
that  his  chickens  had  got  away  on  him 
out  of  his  rig  and  were  roosting  up  in 
the  farmer's  tree  and  would  he  help 
him  catch  them.  The  farmer  grumbled 
but  dressed  himself  and  climbed  up  in 
the  tree  and  handed  down  his  own 
chickens.  He  was  thanked  and  went 
back  to  the  house.  I  asked  the  hucks- 
ter if  that  were  not  stealing.  He  said, 
''No,  the  farmer  gave  them  to  me  and 
you  saw  him  do  it."  Then  I  was  quiet. 
We  got  into  Moose  Jaw  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  "Local"  left  for  Winni- 
peg.    I  boarded  it,  and  as  I  sat  back 
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in  the  cushions  I  could  not  help  butweighed  170  pounds.  Now  I  weighed 
wish  that  the  next  three  years  would 228.  It  had  seemed  to  me  like  a  pleas- 
be  spent  by  me  in  as  pleasant  and  profit- ant  holiday  and  I  had  become  an 
able  a  way  as  the  last  three.  expert  cook  and  could  make  the  best 

When   I  went    to    Saskatchewan   I  strawberry  shortcake  in  the  world. 


A3MEMORY 


A  boyish  face  I  met  to-day, 
Seemed  strangely  to  remind  me 

Of  school-days — over  long  ago — 
And  the  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 

For,  through  the  strain  and  stress  of 
years, 

Still  links  of  mem'ry  bind  me 
To  school-friends  scattered  far  and  wide 

And  the  Boy  W^ho  Sat  Behind  Me. 

In  class  and  fun,  with  other  girls 
And  boyish  friends,  you'd  find  me ; 

But  one  had  won  the  favored  place — 
Twas  the  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 

And,  when  I  failed  to  answer  right. 
His  whisper  would  remind  me: 

He  did  my  sums;  he  wrote  me  notes — 
The  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 


A  friendship  innocent,  unspoiled, 
And  yet — and  yet  1    I  mind  me, 

A  hand  found  mine  beneath  the  desk — 
Twas  the  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 

And,  strolling  home  one  summer  eve, 
When  stars  beamed  on  us  kindly, 

I  found  my  Boy  had  grown  a  Man, 
My  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 

Brown  eyes  met  blue;  with  trembling 
voice. 

He  said  he  would  not  bind  me. 
But  work  for  me  and  wait  for  me — 

Brave  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 

And  many  a  lad  IVe  met  since  then. 
But  never  could  I  find  me, 

A  knight  like  my  young  Galahad, 
Like  the  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 


The  snowfiake  drifts  against  the  pane. 
Its  chilling  breath  reminds  me 

The  snow  rests  on  his  quiet  bed — 
My  Boy  Who  Sat  Behind  Me. 

— Freda  Ernst. 
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By  Alan  Sullivan 


FITZGERALD^S  patrol  was  due  in 
Dawson  on  February  the  1st.  After 
three  weeks  of  storm  and  cold  the  In- 
dian Esau  arrived,  saying  that  he  had 
left  Fitzgerald  on  January  the  1st,  at 
Mountain  Creek,  twenty  days'  easy 
traveling  from  Dawson. 

Thereupon  Snyder,  commanding  B 
division  of  the  Yukon,  thought  hard, 
and  telegraphed  to  Perry,  Commissioner 
at  Regina,  via  Eagle,  Valdez,  and  wire- 
less. 

Perry's  answer  halted,  for  the  wires 
went  down  under  the  weight  of  winter 
winds.  But,  when  it  did  arrive,  Demp- 
ster's patrol  pulled  out  for  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson  on  the  very  same  day.  With 
him  were  Constable  Fyfe,  ex-Constable 
Turner,  Indian  Charles  Stewart,  and 
three  teams  of  five  dogs  each. 

Three  weeks  later  Dempster,  having 
tramped  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 


was  swinging  down  the  Peel  River.  His 
eyes,  roving  restlessly,  picked  up  an  old 
snowshoe  trail.  Turnmg  sharply,  he 
followed  it  up  the  steep  bank  and  push- 
ed his  way  into  a  clump  of  ground  wil- 
lows. There  he  stopped,  stared  hard 
and  long,  and  stooped  over  something 
that  broke  the  smooth  curves  of  drifting 
snow. 

From  Fort  McPherson  south-west  to 
Dawson  as  the  crow  flies  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles.  As  man  walks  it 
is  five  hundred.  As  water  runs  it  is  a 
good  deal  more.  Inspector  Fitzgerald 
told  Corporal  Somers  that  it  was  just 
about  thirty-five  days,  and,  as  you  will 
see,  Somers  had  reason  to  remember 
that  just  three  months  later. 

Fitzgerald's  orders  were  very  brief. 
He  was  to  patrol  to  Dawson  in  the  win- 
ter of  1910-11.  Thus  wrote  the  Com- 
missioner in  Regina  to  the  Comptroller 
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in  Ottawa,  the  summer  before.  There 
was  nothing  unusual  about  it.  The 
Mounted  Police  were  threading  the 
wilderness  everywhere. 

So  Fitzgerald  gathered  in  Constables 


pounds  of  fish  for  the  fifteen  trsdn-dogs. 
In  other  words,  he  allowed  two  and  one- 
quarter  pounds  of  food  per  man  per 
day,  which  is  less  than  the  sub-arctic 
standard  ration.    It  was  to  be  a  record 


He  stopped  and  stooped  over  something  that  broke   the  smooth   curves   of   drifting  snow 


Kinney  and  Taylor,  and  Special  Con- 
stable Carter,  who  had  made  the  trip 
once,  from  the  other  end,  four  years  be- 
fore. Also  he  requisitioned,  to  be  exact, 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  of 
supplies.    These  included  nine  hundred 


patrol.     Every  pound  of  weight  was  a 
handicap. 

Now  the  recognized  route  is  up  the 
Peel  a  hundred  miles,  across  the  big 
bend  eighty  more,  hit  the  Peel  again, 
then  turn  up  through  the  Big  Wind  in- 
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to  the  Little  Wind  River,  till  you  strike 
Forrest  Creek.  This  takes  you  by  way 
of  Mountain  Creek  to  the  gaunt  back- 
bone of  the  big  divide.  Here  the  wat- 
ers on  your  left  hand  flow  into  Bering 
Sea  and  on 
your  right  in- 
to the  Arctic. 
Once  over  the 
big  divide  you 
strike  Wolf 
Creek,  then 
down  hill, 
across  the  gla- 
ciers, the  Lit- 
tle Hart  River 
and  Christmas 
Creek  and  the 
B  1  a  c  kstone. 
These  are  Yu- 
k  0  n  waters. 
All  of  this 
sounds  g  e  0  - 
graphic.  In 
winter-time  in 
the  North,  it 
is  something 
more,  for  here 
geography  is 
vital  and  in- 
sistent. 

On  Decem- 
ber the  21st, 
which  was  a 
Wednesday,  a 
pygmy  cara- 
van swung  out 
on  the  broad 
expanse  of  the 
Peel.  Three 
men,  three  dog 
teams  one  man 
— that  was  the 
order  of  go- 
ing. The  wind 
was  strong  and 
the  cold  was 
bitter.  Fifty- 
one  below  on 
the  tenth   day 


The    Indian    Esau    Arrived 


-you 


have 


the  figures 
m  Fitzgerald^s  diary  for  it.  Half-way 
over  the  eighty-mile  portage  is  Caribou 
Born  Mountain.  Eighteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  stark  wilderness  it  shoul- 
ders, mantled  with  great  drifts,  plas- 


tered with  ice,  searched  and  harried 
by  every  wind  that  lifts  across  these 
speechless  wastes.  The  trail  clings  to 
its  bleak  flanks;  and  over  the  trail 
toiled  Fitzgerald's  patrol. 

What  shall 
be  said  of  the 
trail  to  you 
who  know  it 
not?  The  air 
is  tense  and 
Bharp,  it  al- 
m  0  s  t  rings. 
The  nights  are 
luminous  with 
ghostly  fires 
that  palpitate 
through  the 
sparkling  zen- 
ith.  The 
days  are  full 
of  aching  de- 
stroying, indo- 
mitable effort, 
when  the  body 
summons  all 
its  powers  to 
live  under  the 
weight  of  arc- 
tic frosts.  And 
through  the 
body  run  the 
pain  and  tor- 
ture of  burn- 
ing sinews  and 
scorched  sight, 
till  the  inner- 
most essence 
of  courage  and 
fortitude  and 
contempt  o  f 
death  rise  up 
to  laugh  out  in 
these  silences. 
Here  the  soul 
of  a  man 
shouts  aloud, 
for  life  is  ter- 
rible  and 
fierce. 
On  January  the  8th,  on  Little  Wind 
River,  it  was  sixty-four  below,  with  a 
strong  head  wind.  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  temperature  was  the  same,  and 
Fitzgerald  records  some  slight  frost- 
bites.    What  eloquence  of  brevity  I 
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Then  began  the  search  for  Forrest 
Creek,  that  led  to  the  big  divide.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Carter  had 
come  from  Dawson  once,  but  he  had 
come  north.  There  was  a  vast  differ- 
ence. In  between  times  he  had  been 
roaming  the  sub-arctics,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  gaunt  landmarks, 
the  great  ridges  and  plains  of  the 
Yukon  district  are  like  brothers  all. 
There  was  also  the  map  that  Darrel 
drew  the  summer  before.  But  Darrel 
was  on  his  way  in  a  canoe  from  La 
Pierre  House,  near  the  Alaskan  fron- 
tier, to  the  Red  River,  south  of  Win- 
nipeg. This  was  a  matter  of  some 
three  thousand  miles.  So  he  was  in 
a  hurry  and  did  not  spend  much  time 
when  he  stopped  at  the  Fort,  and  Fitz- 
,g:erald  was  not  there  to  see  him  draw  it 
and  ask  questions. 

A  few  days  later  the  inspector  pulled 
up.  The  Dawson  trail  was  lost.  The 
tributaries  of  the  Little  Wind  River, 
among  which  somewhere  lay  Forrest 
Creek,  had  yielded  no  clue.  Precious 
days  were  spent  in  which  dauntless  hu- 
manity had  braved  the  double  rigor  of 
cold  and  a  gradually  increasing  hunger. 
In  these  latitudes  the  body  cries  out 
for  food.  Its  demand  is  primordial 
and  relentless,  and  what  the  body  re- 
ceives it  almost  instantly  transmutes 
into  strength  and  bodily  warmth,  into 
an  inward  glow  to  fortify  it  against  the 
death  that  otherwise  is  sure.  In  the 
north  to  be  hungry  is  to  be  cold,  and 
to  be  cold  is  to  invite  the  end. 

All  this^  Fitzgerald  knew,  and 
yet,  when  his  lean  brigade  faced  back- 
ward on  the  trail,  there  was  left  of 
the  provisions  only  ten  pounds  of 
bacon,  eight  pounds  of  flour,  and  some 
dried  fish,  the  latter  for  the  dogs. 
The  delay  was  the  price  of  his  con- 
tempt for  hardship  and  danger.  But 
you  must  know  that  hunger  and  cold 
were  no  strangers  to  the  police.  They 
met  and  grappled  yearly  with  no 
quarter  asked. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  January  be- 
gan the  retreat  of  beaten  men.  Who 
shall  say  what  thoughts  animated  them, 
moving  like  specks,  infinitesimally 
small,   over   a  blank  and   measureless 


expanse?  With  nightfall  came  the 
first  tragedy.  The  first  train-dog  was 
killed. 

Now  the  dog  of  the  north  is  cousin 
to  the  wolf  and  kindred  to  the  fox. 
He  is  very  wise  and  his  teeth  are  very 
sharp.  But  here,  more  than  in  all  the 
world,  he  is  the  friend  and  servant  of 
man.  By  the  trail  you  will  know  him, 
when  his  shoulders  jam  tight  into  the 
collar  and  his  tawny  sides  break  into 
ripples  with  the  play  of  tireless  mus- 
cles underneath.  Man  may  at  times 
kill  man,  but  not,  save  in  the  last 
extremity,  may  man  kill  dogT 

Fitzgerald's  ax  fell.  There  was  a 
quick  twitching  of  sinews  and  a  snarl- 
ing from  the  fourteen  comrades  of  the 
trace.  Then  something  older  than 
man  himself  rose  in  them  and  they 
drew  back  from  the  gory  fragments  of 
their  brother.  Their  bellies  were 
empty,  their  eyes  glanced  shiftily  and 
and  winking  at  their  masters.  Insen- 
sate hunger  was  assailing  their  entrails, 
but  dog  would  not  eat  dog. 

Thus  continued  the  agonizing  march. 
Their  bodies  lacking  natural  food,  be- 
gan slowly  to  capitulate  their  outposts 
to  the  frost.  Gray  patches  appeared 
on  faces  and  arms  and  there  was  ho 
rush  of  warm  blood  to  repel  the  in- 
vader. Day  by  day  with  dwindling 
strength  these  indomitable  souls 
fought  on,  giving  of  themselves  to  the 
fight,  but  day  by  day  having  less  to 
give.  That  is  the  great  drama  of  the 
North.  It  demands,  it  seizes,  it  usurps ; 
but,  for  itself,  it  does  nothing  but 
wait.  It  closes  in  little  by  little,  by 
day  and  night,  always  waiting  and 
always  taking,  till,  after  a  little  mo- 
ment of  its  eternal  silence,  it  has  taken 
everything. 

By  February  the  5th  many  things 
had  happened.  The  dauntless  four 
had  travelled  about  two  hundred  miles 
on  dog-meat.  The  river  ice  was 
weighted  down  with  its  burden  of  snow, 
and  both  Carter  and  Taylor  had 
plunged  through  into  numbing  waters 
while  the  temperature  was  fifty-six 
below^  The  human  organism  shrank 
from  its  savage  portion  of  canine  flesh. 
The  skin  began  to  split  and  peel  and 
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blacken.  The  tissues  of  their  bodies 
shrank  and  contracted  closer  and  closer 
round  hearts  that  still  beat  defiantly. 
Feet  and  hands  began  to  freeze,  and 
ominous  gray  patches  mottled  their 
high  cheek-bones  that  stood  out  sharply 
from   hollow  faces. 

When  and  where  Taylor  and  Kin- 
ney dropped  behind  is  the  secret  of 
tke  North.  But  soon  after  the  fifth 
a  morning  came  when  they  did  not 
break  camp  with  the  others,  and  the 
fort  was  only  thirty-five  miles  away. 
The  parting  must  have  been  brief. 
Then,  in  the  gray  of  the  arctic  morn- 
ing, Fitzgerald  and  Carter  summoned 
their  last  reserves  of  failing  strength 
and  staggered  on  for  help. 

The  day  waxed  and  waned  in  the 
little  camp  and  all  around  closed  in 
the  stark  and  stinging  wilderness. 
Food  there  was  none.  By  now  the  or- 
gans of  the  body,  lacking  sustenance, 
had  turned  upon  each  other  to  destroy. 
Hunger  had  changed  from  a  dull  pain 
to  a  fierce  gnawing  and  snatching  at 
the  vitals.  With  cracked  fingers  they 
chopped  at  a  moose  hide  and  boiled 
the  fragments.  But  their  stomachs, 
which  receded  to  the  backbone,  refused 
to  harbor  it.  So  beneath  the  Alaska 
robes  they  lay  and  waited. 

Taylor  spoke.  There  came  no  an- 
swer. He  looked  into  Kinney ^s  face. 
It  stared  up  blankly  and  the  hardening 
body  did  not  yield  to  his  touch.  The 
comrade  of  the  trail  had  changed 
places  with  Death — ^with  a  new  bed- 
fellow from  whose  chill  embraces  he 
he  struggled  weakly  to  escape. 

Strange  visions  came  in  to  his  mind ; 
thoughts  of  running  water  and  warm 
weather  and  bronzed  men  sitting  round 
big  camp-fires  telling  stories  of  patrols. 
And  the  most  interesting  of  all  was 
about  the  Dawson  patrol  that  broke 
the  record  from  Fort  McPherson  under 
Fitzgerald.  Just  as  he  was  getting  a 
light  from  the  next  man  his  elbow 
touched  something,  and,  turning,  he 
saw  a  corpse  that  looked  like  Kinney. 
He  thrust  out  a  hand  and  it  encounter- 
ed something  cold.  So  his  eyes  trav- 
eled slowly  till  they  saw  Kinney's  face, 
and  it  was  gray  with  frost.     The  fire 


went  out.  The  men  stopped  talking. 
All  at  once  he  heard  something  coming 
through  the  underbrush.  It  was  strange- 
ly difficult  to  move,  for  he  was  still  very 
sleepy,  but  he  did  manage  to  get  hold 
of  his  carbine.  Then  something  lurch- 
ed toward  him,  lumbering  and  dread- 
ful, and  he  pointed  the  carbine  straight 
at  its  crimson,  dripping  mouth,  and 
crooked  his  finger. 

A  shot  rang  out,  sudden  and  sharp. 
It  rolled  from  the  little  camp,  through 
the  scant  timber  fringing  the  river- 
bank,  up  into  the  motionless  atmos- 
phere and  toward  the  diamond-point- 
ed stars.  There  was  no  one  left  to  hear 
it.  But  Christ  is  wise  and  merciful, 
and  He  understood  how  it  was  that  Tay- 
lor lay  with  the  top  of  his  head  blown 
off,  beside  his  comrade  of  the  trail. 

The  price  was  not  yet  paid ;  the 
North  demanded  full  tribute.  Ten 
miles  nearer  home,  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  cheer  and  warmth  of  Fort 
McPherson,  it  was  paid  in  full.  Ex- 
Constable  Carter  lay  on  his  back,  with 
folded  hands  and  a  handkerchief  over 
his  face.  Beside  him  crouched  Fitzger- 
ald, battling  for  life.  His  stiffening 
fingers  wrote  laboriously  with  a  charred 
stick  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  His  stricken 
eyes  moved  from  it  to  the  still  figure, 
then  back  to  his  writing.  "All  money 
in  despatch-bag  and  bank,  clothes,  etc., 
I  leave  to  my  beloved  mother."  It  was 
all  very  clear  and  plain.  Then,  as  the 
ultimate  distress  seized  him,  he  added, 
"God  bless  all." 

He  was  now  conscious  that  it  was  left 
for  him  to  balance  the  account.  The 
physical  struggle  was  ended.  There  re- 
mained only  the  mental  anguish.  So 
Fitzgerald  must  have  summoned  to  his 
aid  all  the  heroic  traditions,  all  the 
magnificent  discipline  of  the  service.  He 
faced  the  end  like  a  soldier  and  an  offi- 
cer, without  rancor,  fear,  or  complaint. 
He  gave  himself,  all  of  himself,  to  that 
baptism  of  mortality  with  which  the 
vast  spaces  of  this  silent  country  are  be- 
ing redeemed. 

Winds  blew.  Snow  fell.  The  hollow 
caverns  of  the  North  emptied  them- 
selves of  storm  and  blizzard.  And  after 
weeks  of  silence  came  Dempster. 
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He  had  searched  Forest  Creek,  but 
found  no  sign.  Little  Wind  River  did 
not  speak  of  the  vanished  brigade.  The 
Big  Wind  had  no  word  of  them  save  de- 
serted camps  and  the  black  hearts  of 
dead  fires.  Caribou  Born  Mountain 
held  its  peace,  for  they  were  not  there, 
but  the  sign  came  when  the  Peel  began 
to  broaden  to  the  Arctic. 

First,  a  despatch-bag  in  Old  Colin's 
lonely  cabin;  then  a  tent  and  a  stove; 
then  dog-harness  from  which  had  been 
cut  all  hair,  and  hide  that  might  retain 
anything  of  nourishment.  Thus  grew 
the  tokens  that  tightened  the  cords 
round  Dempster^s  breast  and  chilled 
the  hot  blood  pumping  through  his 
heart. 

And,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  two  rigid 
forms  beneath  their  sleeping-bags.  The 
face  of  one  blue  and  blotched,  painted 
with  all  the  fearful  coloring  of  frozen 
death.  The  other  no  longer  the  face  of 
a  man. 

A  few  miles  farther  on,  their  broth- 
ers of  the  trail,  the  hands  of  one  cross- 


ed, his  eyes  decently  closed  and  covered. 
Beside  him  the  lost  leader,  the  last  to 
die. 

Race  now  with  Dempster  to  Fort  Mc- 
Pherson,  only  twenty-five  miles  away. 
Call  Corporal  Somers  and  make  with 
him  the  last  short  journey  that  brought 
Fitzgerald ^s  patrol  back  home  again. 
Stand  and  watch  the  three  Indians  dig 
a  great  grave  in  the  iron  earth.  Listen 
to  Whittaker,  English  Church  mission- 
ary, speaking  trembling  words  over  the 
four  rough  coffins.  Guard  your  ears 
while  the  red  flames  leap  and  the  echoes 
crash  from  the  rifles  of  the  firing  party. 
And,  when  you  have  done  all  this,  do 
one  thing  more:  Remember  that  while 
the  wilderness  endures  there  will  also 
endure  those  to  whom  its  terrors  are  but 
an  invitation;  those  who  will  meet  its 
last  demands  with  the  calm  cognizance 
that  mocks  at  danger. 

Brothers  of  the  pack-strap  and  the 
saddle — well-tried  comrades  of  the  trail 
— sojourners  in  silent  places — honor  to 
the  Service  and  to  you  all ! 


In  The  Garret 


Cold,  is  it?    Maybe  so.     I'm  used  to  it. 
(But  chillier  still  the  notice — "Please  remit!'') 
Why  do  I  do  it?    Why  do  birds  sing? 
And  night  stars  shine  and  flowers  fiing 
Their  fragrance  to  a  quiet  world  at  night? — 
Ah,  if  you  knew  one  thought  of  the  delight 
Pulsing  the  veins,  when  one's  whole  being  throbs 
With  ecstacy,  like  laughter  amid  sobs  I 

Joys?    There  are  many.    Sorrows?    Maybe,  too. — 
She  dwells  not  here — and  I  am  glad,  'tis  true — 
But  oft  she  comes  with  violets  in  her  hair, 
And  lingers  lovingly  about  my  chair. 
And  her  warm  fingers  flit  o'er  mine,  so  cold ! 
And,  then,  ah,  then — my  life  holds  wealth  untold! 

— Amy  E.  Campbell, 
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Note. — In  the  March  issue  of  Farmer's  Magazine  the  question  was  asked  by 
Mrs.  Muldrew  of  Red  Deer,  Alta.,  if  farm  girls  were  worth  educating.  An  answer  to 
this  question  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  this  sketch  who  makes  out  a  good  case. 
We  all  have  known  of  the  ' '  Mary  Anns, ' '  also  of  the  dearth  of  social  life  in  the 
country.  Particularly  good  is  that  line  in  this  sketch  which  says,  that  ''home  is  the 
school  of  the  soul  and  when  it  fails  to  be  this,  it  is  just  a  den  for  the  animal  or  a 
lair  for  the  beast.'' — Editor. 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


IF  THERE  is  any  member  of  society 
whose  significance  is  not  generally  ap- 
preciated it  is  the  girl  on  the  farm.  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  girl  who  grows  up  on 
the  farm  and  leaves  it,  but  to  those  who 
live  there,  month  in  and  month  out, 
a  vital  part  of  its  machinery.  We  find 
that  such  girls  are  rare,  that  the  flocking 
of  young  women,  as  well  as  young  men, 
from  the  farms  to  the  cities,  every  year 
presents  a  more  serious  problem,  and 
that,  although  it  is  a  pitiable  condition, 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
girl  as  well  as  of  the  community,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

How  often  the  eldest  daughter  in  a 
home  remains  on  the  farm,     working. 


planning  monotonously,  faithfully, 
gradually  losing  sight  of  all  outside  the 
narrow  horizon  of  her  duties.  She  sees 
each  of  her  sisters  go  out  into  the  world 
to  meet  either  achievements  in  profes- 
sional life  or  her  affinity,  (if  there  be 
such  a  thing),  but  little  of  reward  or 
romance  enters  her  own  life.  Then, 
when  it  is  too  late  for  her  to  learn  any 
new  way  of  earning  a  living  the  father 
dies,  probably  leaving  each  of  his  sons 
with  a  farm  of  his  own  and  the  fatherly 
admonition — ,  ''Boys,  be  good  to  Mary 
Ann."  Had  Mary  Ann  been  worldly- 
wise,  how  long  would  she  have  remain- 
ed on  the  farm? 

There  are  several  respects  in  which 
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farming  does  not  offer  the  most  attrac- 
tive prospects  to  girls,  yet  in  every  way 
it  should  be  the  ideal  life.  In  the  first 
place,  it  means  a  steady  routine  of  daily 
tasks  likely  to  become  ooth  wearing  and 
monotonous,  unless  the  girl  educate  her- 
self to  see  the  beauty  and  worth  of  the 
commonplace.  This  is  where  Domestic 
Science  has  one  of  its  chief  values  and 
with  Macdonaid  Institute  founded  prim- 
arily for  farmers'  daughters  and  largely 
supported  by  farmers,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  more  girls  from  the  farms  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  its  course.  Yet 
how  often  1  have  been  asked  '^Couldn't 
your  mother  teach  you  to  cook  at 
home?"  or  ''Why  even  an  old  hen 
knows  how  to  rear  and  care  for  the 
c\ickens.  Instinct  teaches  those 
things/' 

I  grant  you,  the  old  hen  could  get 
along  quite  successfully  if  she  had  only 
natural  conditions  to  contend  with, 
but  let  china  eggs  be  substituted  for  Na- 
ture's product,  and  she  will  sit  on  and 
on,  wasting  valuable  time  and  probably 
ruining  her  own  constitution.  Instinct 
cannot  teach  us  to  cope  with  artificial 
conditions,  and  in  this  advanced  age  of 
scientific  invention  women  must  have  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  science  under- 
lying problems  arising  every  day  in  the 
home.  Then  cooking  means  not  merely 
preparing  meals,  but  the  physical  build- 
mg  of  human  beings,  the  intelligent 
study  of  balanced  rations.  It  is  no  long- 
er drudgery,  but  the  work  of  a  dietician, 
a  chemist  and  an  artist.  Even  the 
washing  ceases  to  be  a  merely  mechani- 
cal process.  Home  decoration  assumes 
an  artistic  phase  whose  study  never 
ceases  to  be  a  delight.  In  short,  her 
work  has  assumed  a  dignity  which 
makes  the  girl  feel  herself  to  be  indeed 
a  sharer  in  the  world's  useful  work,  and 
in  this  value  and  dignity  of  the  rather 
strenuous  labor  of  farm  life  lies  its  own 
reward.  There  can  be  no  accusation  of 
''female  parasitism"  here — ,  the  wo- 
man can  justly  feel  that  she  is  a  neces- 
sary partner  in  the  business ;  the  indus- 
try would  suffer  without  her. 

IT  MUST  HAVE  A  MONEY  VALUE. 

Now,  since  we  know  that  the  girl's 
work  on  the  farm  is  profitable  or  bene- 


ficial to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  we 
must  know  too,  that  it  has  a  money  val- 
ue. The  same  work  done  away  from 
home  would  command  wages  according 
to  its  value.  "But,"  some  parent  will 
say,  ''we  get  her  everything  she  asks  for. 
What  we  spend  on  clothes,  etc.  for  her 
in  a  year  would  amount  to  more  than 
she  could  earn  away  from  home." 
Even  so,  that  system  does  not  enable  her 
to  live  up  to  her  best  as  a  social  factor. 
She  should  have  money  of  her  own, 
either  an  allowance,  or  what  she  can 
make  from  poultry  or  some  farm  pro- 
duct. Whatever  arrangement  is  made, 
it  is  both  unjust  and  little  short  of  cruel, 
that  the  girl  working  constantly  at 
home  should  be  subjected  to  the  humil- 
iation of  having  to  ask  for  every  cent, 
she  requires ;  yet  the  home-maker  is 
about  the  only  unpaid  worker  in  the 
state.  Is  it  surprising  that  she  some- 
times envies  her  independent  sister? 

WHOLESOME  PLEASURES  ESSENTIAL. 

Again,  farm  life  in  some  communi- 
ties offers  so  little  in  the  way  of  social 
enjoyment  that  it  becomes  distasteful  to 
young  people.  A  ''good  time"  is  the 
birthright  of  every  girl.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  a  butterfly  existence,  but  a 
chance  to  develop  the  free  love  of  whole- 
some pleasiu'es.  The  relaxation  of  nerves 
and  the  freedom  from  worry  during 
the  years  of  her  girlhood,  will  build  up 
a  reserve  force  to  draw  upon  later  when 
added  responsibilities  come,  and  her 
children,  if  she  have  any,  will  be  the 
better  for  it.  Now,  although  the  city 
may  appear  on  the  surface  to  offer  bet- 
ter social  advantages,  in  reality  the  so- 
ciety in  rural  communities  should  be 
safer  and  more  enjoyable  for  the  girl 
because  she  has  a  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  lives  and  characters  of  her 
companions,  and  in  the  social  life  of  her 
community,  she  has  the  best  field  in  the 
world  to  use  her  influence.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  girls  so  rarely  appreciate 
this. 

Through  all  history,  among  all  races, 
and  nations,  the  degree  of  civilization, 
the  progress  in  culture  and  refinement, 
and  the  general  morality  of  the  state 
has  depended  primarily  upon  the  char- 
acter of  its  women,  and    the  truth    is 
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shown  just  as  pkiinly  to-day  in  the  tone 
of  every  home  fireside  or  barn  dance  or 
church  social.  It  is  the  girl  who  de- 
cides whether  the  entertainment  of  the 
neighborhood  shall  take  the  form  of 
little  gatherings  in  the  home  with  music 
and  sweet  home  games  and  dancing  if 
you  will  approved  and  participated  by 
parents, — or  questionable  balls  in  the 
nearby  town;  it  is  she  who  sets  the 
standard  of  conduct  for  the  youth  of  the 
place,  though,  of  course,  they  never  ad- 
mit it;  and  it  is  her  refinement  and 
sweetness  or  their  opposites  which  de- 
termine the  ideal  of  home  life  as  an  ob- 
ject of  attainment  for  the  swain  of  her 
acquaintance.  Think,  girls,  what  this 
means  to  the  social  standard  of  our 
country  as  a  whole,  and  then  consider 
lightly,  if  you  can,  the  sphere  of  the 
girl  on  the  farm. 

Since  the  influence  of  the  country  girl 
is  of  so  much  consequence,  it  is  obvious- 
ly desirable  that  she  be  enabled  to  make 
it  count  for  the  most  good  possible.  For 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  her  educa- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  merely 
what  is  considered  necessary  for  prac- 
tical purposes  of  farm  life,  but  in  cases 
where  it  has  been  impossible  for  her  to 
have  the  advantages  of  a  high  school  or 
college  education,  there  are  innumber- 
able  methods  of  culture  at  home.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  a  wealth  of  pleas- 
urable education  in  good  reading,  but 
the  difficulty  often  lies  in  the  choice  of 
books.  The  young  girl  is  invariably  at- 
tracted by  fiction,  and  sad  to  say,  many 
of  our  public  school  and  even  Sunday 
school  libraries  are  filled  with  the  fool- 
ish, impossible  stuff  which  reads  some- 
thing like,  "With  both  arms  clasped 
about  her  slender  waist  he  fondly  strok- 
ed her  hair.' 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing good  reading  matter  at  reasonable 
cost,  I  would  suggest  the  circulating  lib- 
rary in  connection  with  the  Women's 
Institute,  each  member  contributing  the 
price  of  a  good  standard  book,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  after  reading  all 
the  books,  retaining  her  own.  Further, 
where  a  Reading  Club  could  be  formed 


and  some  of  the  heavier  writings  studied 
in  class,  the  benefit  derived  would  be 
multiplied.  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  mixed  class  of  men  and  women, 
the  members  taking  turns  in  leading 
the  discussion  of  certain  passages  each 
evening.  Nor  as  a  means  of  personal 
culture  must  we  overlook  the  literary  so- 
ciety or  debating  school  with  its  facili- 
ties for  entertainment  as  well  as  educa- 
tion. Then  if  the  girl  on  the  farm  be 
allowed  some  time  and  means  of  cul- 
tivating her  own  talents,  whether  they 
be  music  or  art  or  expression  or  any 
one  of  the  ever-increasing  lines  along 
which  a  woman  may  develop  her  indi- 
viduality, she  will  be  not  only  able  to 
give  pleasure  to  others,  but  will  have 
something  to  fill  the  empty  spaces  of  her 
own  life  if  it  be  a  secluded  one.  And 
we  must  remember,  too,  that  once  the 
individuality  is  stunted  or  crushed  out 
of  a  girl  she  ceases  to  be  a  factor  of  so- 
ciety— its  routine  just  becomes  a  tread- 
mill. 

Then  above  all,  the  world  has  come 
to  recognize  the  rural  woman  as  the  na- 
tion builder.  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
.these  women  except  to  the  girl  on  the 
farm?  When  her  value  to  the  state  and 
to  the  agricultural  industry  is  appreci- 
ated, and  the  dignity  of  her  sphere  re- 
cognized, I  hope  more  girls  will  take 
it  up  w^hole-heartedly  as  one  of  the  most 
noble  professions.  To  the  farm  homes 
the  city  looks  for  most  of  its  professional 
men ;  upon  the  young  life  of  the  coun- 
try the  nation  depends  for  its  reputation 
for  industry,  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity. ''A  nation  never  rises  higher  than 
its  homes/'  and  while  home-life  may 
rise  higher  than  its  men,  it  never 
reaches  a  level  above  that  of  its  women. 
Home  does  not  mean  a  place  to  stay,  a 
boarding-house.  Home  is  a  school  for 
the  soul  and  when  it  fails  to  be  this  it 
is  just  a  den  for  an  animal,  a  lair  for 
a  beast.  Who  then  can  think  lightly  of 
the  position  of  the  girl  on  the  farm? 
Who  can  consider  narrow  the  sphere 
of  her  commonplace  tasks,  or  place  any 
limit  to  her  possibilities  as  a  social 
factor? 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Pioneer  Women 

By  Alberta  M.  Kepper 


"Tbe  liugering  charm  of  the  dream  that  has  fled, 
The  rose's  breath  when   the  rose  is  dead, 
The  echo  that  lives  when   the  tune  is  done, 
The  sunset  glories   that  follow  the  sun, 
Everything  tender  and  everything  fair 
That  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is  there." 


Such  is  the  impress  of  the  lives  of  women  that  brave  hard- 
ships of  a  new  country  and  there  become  the  cornerstone  of  future 
national  greatness. 

With  all  the  burdens  of  pioneering  upon  her  young  shoulders, 
less  strong  and  less  sincere  women  would  have  turned  back;  but 
simple  living — just  enough  to  meet  the  needs  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing— contributed  to  a  splendid  physique,  a  clear  brain  and  a 
steady  nerve — capital  material  out  of  which  to  build  founda- 
tions. 

To-day  we  find  women  of  this  stamp  upon  the  frontier,  not 
minding  the  pressing  problems  of  pettiness,  where  caste  counts 
above  merit,  but  fixing  their  ideals  high,  unmindful  -of  all  save 
right ,  they  bow  before  no  shrine  but  truth.  They  are  the  trustees 
of  destiny,  trained  in  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  in  that 
stern  religious  life  that  mark  all  things  worldly  as  sacrilege ;  like 
unto  the  foremothers  of  the  Mayflower. 

LIKE  SWEET  INCENSE. 

The  records  of  the  lives  of  these  women  that  have  gone  out  of 
our  possession  forever  (except  as  their  abiding  influence  falls  as  a 
benediction  on  the  children  of  men)  would  be  a  history  of  strength 
and  power  radiating  down  through  the  years.  She  might  better 
afford  to  lose  record  of  the  world's  greatest  conquerors  than  allow 
the  memory  of  these  women  to  die,  for  none  has  done  a  better, 
braver  work,  nor  made  greater  sacrifice  for  her  country  than  she 
that  leaves  kindred — the  ties  of  love  riven  and  strikes  bravely  out 
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into  the  varied  portions  of  earth  to  help  build  a  home;  and  be  it 
cabin,  shack,  dugout — whatsoever  the  land  affords — she  accepts 
and  bestows  the  crowning  touch  of  woman's  hand  without  which 
the  palace  is  not  a  home. 

The  pioneer  woman  has  the  wonderful  inspiration  of  the  land 
and  sky.  The  new  earth  refreshes;  the  untainted  winds  are  as  a 
breath  from  heaven. 

The  courage  of  strong  men  breaks  under  the  ill-balanced  load 
of  a  life  all  toil  and  struggle ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  children  droop 
when  left  to  their  own  resources,  but  oh,  the  refuge-  of  the  moth- 
er's arms.  She  is  the  fountain  head  of  courage.  Hiding  the  ache 
in  her  own  heart  she  comforts  them.  She  mends  the  break  in  her 
own  voice  then  croons  the  old  lullaby  in  the  new  land. 

A  pioneer's  statue. 

At  last  all  this  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  is  to  be  fittingly 
recognized.  My  heart  leaped  up  when  I  beheld  the  model  of  the 
statue  in  bronze  that  is  to  commemorate  the  pioneer  women.  The 
suggestion  must  have  been  inspired. 

With  one  arm  about  her  boy,  her  eyes  towards  the  setting  sun, 
there  seem  garnered  up  all  the  power  and  purpose  of  a  fixed  and 
wonderful  love  and  hope.  A  sacred  vision!  Where  is  the  great 
man  that  had  not  the  influence  of  a  great  mother  all  the  way 
from  the  cradle?  Her's  is  the  story  behind  his  glory.  So  with 
nations ! 

One  not  distant  day  there  can  be  no  more  pioneering  in  all 
America  and,  lest  we  forget,  let  us  tell  the  story  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  in  this  lasting  tribute  to  her 
worth. 

Somewhere  along  the  international  boundry  line,  mother  and 
son,  the  one,  the  hope  and  stay  of  the  other,  will  guard  the  great 
good  will  of  neighbor  nations  that  have  so  much  in  com- 
mon. 

The  molten  metal  of  the  lines  of  the  pioneer  women  of  both 
nations  was  cast  in  broad  moulds  and  in  humbled  spirit  her  daugh- 
ters offer  this  undying  tribute  to  her  memory  for  ''she  hath  done 
what  she  could." 


DEFERENCE    TOWARDS    AGE 


While  boys  will  be  boys,  and  girls  will  be  girls,  and  while  captious  critics  will 
find  the  lack  of  manners  in  our  young  folks  a  subject  for  discussion,  the  facts  re- 
main, that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  politeness  in  the  world  as  well  as  many  cases 
where  there  is  an  incivility  that  justifies  the  comment.  The  children  from  a  good 
home  rarely  offend  by  their  rudeness.  It  is  this  home-making  business  that  is 
dignifying  the  work  of  the  Women's  Institutes  in  Canada.  The  writer  of  this  article 
is  a  member  of  one  of  the  local  County  branches,  Ontario. — Editor. 


By.  E.  M.  Thompson 


JUST  recently,  a  lady  entering  one  of 
our  village  stores  was  confronted  with 
the  following  remark:  ^^Miss  Blank,  I 
think  that  the  Woman's  Institute,  in- 
stead of  talking  so  much  about  cooking 
and  baking,  had  better  give  some  of 
their  attention  to  the  manners  of  chil- 
dren." 

The  lady  addressed  noticed  a  group 
of  children  from  the  village  school  col- 
lected in  front  of  the  delivery  of  the 
mail, — boys  and  girls,  apparently  vary- 
ing in  age  from  ten  to  fourteen  years, 
jostling  each  other  in  their  eagerness 
to  get  the  daily  mail.  ''Gimme  the 
mail."  "I  want  John  Thompson's 
mail."  "Git  out  of  the  way,"  shouted 
a  burly  lad  that  was  making  an  effort 
to  block  the  doorway  to  prevent  other 
young  Hercules  from  entering. 

A  gentleman,  evidently  about  the 
age  of  sixty,  stood  behind  the  delivery 
quietly  distributing  the  various  parcels 
to  the  young  insurgents,  while  the  wo- 
man behind  the  counter  occasionally  in- 
tervened the  following  phrase:  Say 
please,  children,"  while  Young  Canada 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  lady's 
effort  to  teach  them  a  little  respect. 

The  lady  addressed  was  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Institute,  and  was  not  dis- 
turbed in  the  least,  by  the  apparently 
abrupt  manner  of  the  merchant's  wife, 
as  she  knew  her  to  be  a  woman  of  ad- 
mirable qualities,  and  very  friendly  and 
kind  to  children. 

The  lady  patron  of  the  store  fulljr  re- 
alized the  situation   and  had   noticed 


many  times  before  the  growing  evil 
among  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  felt  impressed  that  this  dis- 
play of  animal  spirits  and  dis-respect 
for  older  persons  would  naturally  annoy 
many,  and  she  determined  to  use  her 
influence  in  every  way  possible  to  avert 
the  mischief  and  make  better  citizens 
of  the  coming  generation. 

''The  powers  that  be,  are  or- 
dained of  God."  If  I  understand 
correctly  this  assertion  of  Holy 
Writ  I  feel  that  it  appeals  most 
emphatically  to  all  those  who  are  in 
authority  over  us,  whether  in  the  home, 
the  school,  or  the  State. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Melbourne  Ar- 
gus, of  Australia,  complained  that  in 
the  large  schools  of  that  country  there 
is  a  tendency  toward  "cubbishness"  or 
"showing  off"  as  it  is  phrased,  that 
might  be  classed  as  one  of  the  modem 
diseases  of  youth,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  wide  prevalence ;  it  shows  itself 
most  generally  by  a  kind  of  boorish  or 
studied  insolence  toward  seniors  —  all 
those  whom  the  young  are  supposed  to 
respect.  The  Argus  asks :  "Is  it  possible 
to  teach  manners  in  the  public 
schools?"  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  it  can  be  done. 

We  have  an  old  maxim :  "Example  is 
better  than  precept."  Example,  though 
most  important,  is  not  alone  sufficient 
to  cope  with  this  prevalent  evil.  I  know 
instances  where  parents  seem  to  be 
entirely  ignorant  of  either  example  or 
precept.  In  a  neighborhood  in  which  I 
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once  lived,  dwelt  a  family  of  three  chil- 
dren. The  incorrigible  Arab  in  the 
family  was  a  boy  of  eight  years.  The 
father  directed  him  to  bring  a  chair 
from  an  adjoining  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  music  teacher  who  had 
just  entered.  "Oh,  I  won't  do  it;  let 
Blanche  do  that.''  When  the  younger 
of  the  two  sisters  offered  a  reproof  the 
paterfamilias  boastingly  retorted:  "I 
would  not  give  a  fig  for  a  boy  who  has 
not  some  lip." 

I  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  infer- 
ences. In  instances  of  this  kind  it  is 
difficult  for  the  teacher  to  accomplish 
much  by  moral  suasion,  but  precept  as 
well  as  tact,  must  be  brought  into  re- 
quisition. One  is  not  required  to  as- 
sume French  manners  or  social  affecta- 
tions, but  we  can  teach  reverence  as  suc- 
cessfully as  music,  geography  and 
drawing. 

Some  sage  recently  writing  on  the 
above  subject,  called  attention  to  the 
defects  of  bearing  which  go  with  the 
virtue  of  independence.  On  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said:  "In  my 
opinion  no  nation  would  become  great 
unless  the  spirit  of  reverence  entered 
into  the  composition  of  our  national 
character."  He  knew  boys  that  thought 
it  effeminate  to  be  well-mannered,  and 
manly  to  be  rude.  Civility  did  not 
mean  servility,  and  he  felt  that  mothers 


and  teachers  could  render  no  greater 
service  to  the  country  than  by  training 
their  boys  to  be  courteous,  reverent  and 
fair.  Now  we  can  place  most  beautiful 
ideals  before  the  youth  of  the  country, 
but  we  only  solve  the  problem  partially. 

I  can  quote  a  nurober  of  other  in- 
stances in  which  this  insolence  has  been 
carried  to  greater  extremes,  where  pro- 
fanity and  indelicate  language  has  been 
thrust  upon  the  ears  of  modest  women, 
and  I  feel  impressed  that  stringent 
methods  must  be  brought  to  bear  pow- 
erfully on  these  evils. 

One  is  inclined  to  ask:  Where  is 
the  sea  of  morality?  What  is  it  that 
can  make  a  child  reverent,  kind,  just 
and  pure?  In  many  cases  authority 
does  not  seem  sufficient.  It  may  have 
its  place  in  the  training  of  the  race  but 
often  children  indulge  in  these  evil 
practices  when  isolated  from  the  author- 
ity of  parents  and  teachers.  Rewards 
and  punishment  often  fail  at  the  final 
test  and  children  grow  indifferent  to 
them. 

This  subject  impresses  me  as  no 
theory,  but  as  a  most  important  and 
vital  one,  and  I  appeal  to  the  readers 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  to  parents 
and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Women's  Institute  to  consider  the 
importance  of  it,  and  to  aid  by  their 
influence  in  correcting  this  modern 
evil. 


LOVE'S    LAST    FAREWELL 


Farewell,  my  own  beloved,  long  farewell. 

Since  dawns  the  hour  when  we  must  ever  part. 

My  prayers  shall  be  that  with  you  e'er  may  dwell 
The  pure  and  perfect  peace  of  God,  dear  heart. 

Farewell,  dear  love,  farewell  through  all  the  years. 
The  yawning  years  that  drift  us  far  away; 

I'll  plead  that  angels  guard  you ;  through  my  tears 
One  earnest  prayer  for  you  I'll  always  say. 

Farewell,  beloved !    While  with  throbbing  breast, 

I  watch  alone  the  even  skies  above. 
Oft  to  my  heart  this  pleading  prayer  I'll  press. 

That  you  may  have  sweet  dreams,  sweet  dreams  of  love. 

— Mabel  Aileen  Nard. 
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For  Spring  Flower  Beds. 

When  planting  flowevTs  in  the  spring,  if 
your  beds  are  given  a  good  spraying  with 
boiling  water  (previous  to  sowing,  of 
course)  it  will  destroy  all  weed  seeds  and 
insect  life  existing  there. 

H.  M.,  Sask. 

Pineapples  for  Throat  Troubles. 

Pineapple  for  diphtheria  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  best  remedies  known.  It  has  been 
tested  with  good  effects  in  very  severe  cases. 

W   .M.,   Que. 

To  Clean  Knives. 

Take  some  fine  wood  ashes  and  half  a  raw 
potato;  dip  the  potato  in  ashes  and  rub 
knife  thoroughly.  Wash  in  warm  water 
and  dry  with  soft  cloth.  This  is  cheaper 
than  knife  polish  when  one  has  to  be  econi- 
cal.  J.  C.  R.,  Ont. 

To  Remove  Smell  of  Onions. 

Wash  the  hands  in  water  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  mustard  has  been  added. 
This  will  take  away  the  unpleasant  smell 
and  will  not  hurt  the  skin. 

H.  W.  B.,  Alta. 

Chili  Sauce. 

Take  ripe  tomatoes,  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  and  remove  the  peeling,  slice  into 
sauce  pan  with  about  1  dozen  onions  to  1-2 
pail  tomatoes,  4  cups  vinegar,  2  cups  sug- 
ar, a  little  salt  and  spice.  Boil  3  hours  or 
until  thick. 

E.  B.S.,  Que. 
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Prevent  Windows  Frostang. 

To  prevent  the  windows  of  the  house 
frosting  up  in  the  cold  winter  months  take 
a  clean  cloth  dip  it  into  alcohol  and  rub 
over  them.  M.  F.,  Alta. 

Pie  Crust. 

When  baking  pies,  to  have  brown  flaky 
crust,  moisten  crust  with  cream  before  plac- 
ing in  oven.  Also  by  adding  a  little  vine- 
gar to  the  water  when  mixing,  it  will  save 
lard  and  help  to  make  the  crust  flaky. 

S.  G.,  Alta. 

A  Wholesome  Drink. 

Clean  some  barley  and  roast  to  a  very 
dark  brown  or  black,  in  the  oven.  Then 
put  through  coffee  mill,  boil  the  same  as 
cofi:ee.  This  makes  a  wholesome  drink  and 
children  may  drink  it  without  harm. 

S.  G.,  Alta. 

Stains  from  a  Eug. 

A  safe  method  to  remove  ink  stains  from 
a  velvet  rug  is  to  apply  warm  milk  directly 
to  the  stains.  This  will  remove  the  stain 
when  acids  would  be  ruinous  to  the  colors. 
Have  the  milk  quite  warm  and  soak  the 
stained  part  absorbing  the  inky  fluid  with 
a  sponge,  and  applying  more  milk  until 
gradually  the  stain  disappears.  This  is  a 
sure  method  and  only  requires  patience  in 
applying  it.  L.  H.,  Ont. 

To  Preserve  Game. 

Ground  coffee  sprinkled  freely  amongst 
the  fur  or  feathers  of  freshly  shot  game 
will  keep  it  sweet  for  a  considerable  time. 
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It  should  always  be  treated  in  this  way 
when  packed  for  travelling. 

H.  W.  B.,  Alta. 

To  Freshen  Vegetables. 

When  vegetables  are  wilted,  add  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  to  a  pan  of  cold  water  and  let 
them  stand  in  it  for  one  hour.  They  will 
be  almost  as  fresh  as  when  gathered.  This 
is  especially  good  for  lettuce,  spinach  and 
celery.  W.  L.,  B.  C. 

To  Run  Curtains  on  a  Rod. 

When  running  curtains  on  a  rod,  slip  a 
finger  of  an  old  glove  on  the  end  of  the  rod, 
and  this  prevents  the  curtains  catching  on 
the  end  of  the  rod. 

W.  L.,  B.  C. 

Removing  Paint  From  Glass. 

Paint  may  be  removed  from  glass  by  us- 
ing a  mixture  composed  of  three  parts  of 
Caustic  Potash,  and  one  part  unslacked 
lime.  Apply  this  to  the  glass  letting  it  re- 
main for  some  time,  and  it  will  remove 
either  paint  or  tar. 

H.  E.  L.,  Sask. 

Canning  Beef  at  Home. 

Cut  the  raw  beef  into  pieces  as  large  as 
can  be  crowded  into  the  cans.  Use  some 
fat  pieces  in  every  jar,  but  do  not  let  a  drop 
of  water  touch  the  meat  either  before  put- 


ting it  in  the  can  or  afterwards.  If  any 
of  the  meat  is  carelessly  handled  and  should 
become  soiled,  scrape  or  trim  it  carefully; 
but  do  not  wash.  Pack  the  meat  into  cans, 
but  do  not  fill  them  too  full — that  is,  leave 
a  little  space  in  the  top  of  each  can  to  allow 
room  for  the  meat  to  swell  while  cooking. 
Put  one  heaping  teaspoon  of  salt  into  each 
can.  Put  on  the  rubbers  and  screw  the 
covers  down  as  tightly  as  possible.  If  the 
old  covers  are  used,  be  sure  they  are  thor- 
oughly sterilized. 

Put  some  pieces  of  shingles  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boiler  and  set  the  filled  cans  on 
them  as  close  as  possible.  If  you  have  not 
enough  cans  of  meat  to  fill  the  boiler,  put 
in  some  cans  filled  with  water  instead.  This 
will  prevent  any  of  the  cans  of  meat  from 
tipping  over  while  boiling.  Fill  the  boiler 
to  within  three  inches  of  the  tops  of  the 
cans  with  cold  water,  and  set  it  over  a  hot 
fire.  After  water  begins  to  boil,  keep  it 
boiling  for  three  and  a  half  hours,  taking 
care  to  add  more  boiling  water  from  time 
to  time  to  replace  what  evaporates.  Be  sure 
to  use  new  rubbers,  as  old  ones  would  get 
soft  with  continued  boiling. 

After  the  meat  has  cooked  the  specified 
time,  lift  out  each  can  and  tighten  the  cov- 
ers. Let  the  cans  cool,  and  the  next  day  re- 
move them  to  the  cellar,  and  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  furnishing  your  table  with  de- 
licious meats,  when  the  thermometer  for- 
bids the  thought  of  fire. 

A.  C,  Ont. 
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Feeding   the   farm   hens   just   before   roosting  time. 


HINTS    FROM    THE    COOK 


By  Jean  McKenzie 


It  seems  no  time  at  all  since  we  were  ex- 
ercising that  part  of  our  brain  devoted  to 
matters  culinary  (if  there  is  any  special 
part  set  aside  for  that  purpose),  over  that 
wonderful  array  of  good  things  which 
makes  up  the  Christmas  dinner.  But  how 
the  winter  has  flown!  Easter  has  passed. 
Suggestions  for  the  housekeeper  who  prides 
herself  on  being  '^foresichtit, "  are  always 
in  order  on  the  farm.  And  with  so  many 
attractive,  yet  simple  dishes  to  choose  from, 
her  task  is  not  a  hard  one.  Following  are 
some  rather  novel  ways  of  serving  the 
fresh  spring  time  egg,  and  a  recipe  for  a 
new  marmalade: 

Baby  Omelets. 

Beat  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  sep- 
arately. To  the  yolks  add  one  teaspoon 
flour,  stirred  in  a  little  milk,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  then  one  cupful  of  warm  milk,  and 
lastly  the  whites,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
Bake  in  buttered  gem-pans  until  set,  and 
serve  with  cream  dressing. 

Swiss  Eggs. 

Butter  a  baking  dish,  and  sprinkle  the 
bottom  thickly  with  grated  cheese.  Break 
eggs  on  to  the  cheese,  being  careful  to  keep 
them  whole;  then  add  another  layer  of 
grated  cheese.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  bake  five  minutes,  just  before  serv- 
ing add  small  pieces  of  butter. 

Stuffed  Eggs. 

Boil  hard  six  eggs ;  remove  shells,  and 
cut  a  little  off  each  end  to  make  them  stand 
well,  cut  each  in  half,  and  remove  the  yolks. 
Rub  the  yolks  to  a  paste  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  season  to  taste 
with  finely  chopped  green  onion,  minced 
parsley,  mustard,  lemon  juice,  a  little  chop- 
ped cucumber  pickle,  and  half  the  quantity 
of  minced  ham,  tongue,  or  chicken.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  fill  the  whites  with 
this  mixture.  Empty  the  seeds  from  six 
small  red  tomatoes,  and  fill  with  the  re- 
maining egg-mixture;  sprinkle  buttered 
crumbs  over  the  whole,  and  bake  until  the 
crumbs  are  a  dark  brown.  Serve  with  a 
white  sauce. 


Eggs  in  Potato  Nests. 

Take  boiled  mashed  potatoes,  and  form 
them  into  balls,  making  a  little  depression 
in  the  top  of  each,  so  that  they  look  like 
miniature  nests.  Warm  the  potatoes  first 
in  the  oven,  then  break  eggs  into  each  hole, 
season  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  and 
bake  in  the  oven  long  enough  to  cook  the 
eggs. 

Escalloped  Eggs. 

Take  twelve  hard-boiled  eggs,  two  cups  of 
milk,  one  cup  bread-crumbs,  one  tablespoon 
each  of  flour,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Slice  the  eggs, 
and  arrange  them  in  layers  in  a  bakingdish. 
Sprinkle  with  crumbs,  which  have  been 
thickened  with  the  flour,  and  seasoned  with 
the  salt  and  pepper.  Proceed  until  dish 
is  full,  pour  the  milk  over  it,  and  sprinkle 
butter  on  top.     Bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Grape-Fruit-Marmalade. 

Four  grape-fruit,  two  lemons.  Wash 
thoroughly,  and  pare  rinds  like  you  would 
an  apple,  then  cut  pieces  into  very  fine 
shreds.  Peel  all  the  tough  white 
membrane  from  the  fruit,  and  keep  it  sep- 
arate, then  cut  up  the  fruit,  keeping  the 
seeds  in  a  bowl  by  themselves,  and  cover 
them  with  cold  water.  Put  the  fruit  and 
parings  in  one  dish,  and  the  white  mem- 
brane in  another,  and  add  cold  water  to 
each  in  the  proportion  of  three  pints  water 
to  one  pint  fruit.  Let  all  soak  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Then  strain  the  water  from 
the  seeds  in  with  the  pulp  and  parings.  Boil 
the  pulp  and  water,  and  membrane  and 
water,  in  separate  dishes  for  one  and  a  half 
hours,  let  stand  again  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  drain  all  liquid  from  the 
membrane.  Measure  the  mixture,  put  it  on 
to  boil  for  forty-five  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  pulp.  Stir  until  sug- 
ar is  dissolved,  then  boil  until  liquid  jellies 
when  dropped  from  a  spoon.  Pour  at  once 
into  scalded  jars,  and  seal. 


A    FARM    REVIEW  OF    REVIEWS 

This  Department  seeks  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some 
of  the  best  things  that  appear  in  our  contemporary  farm 
journals.  Each  subject  will  be  found  to  contain  much  to 
interest  the  average  farmer. 


Knots  and  Slings 

Every  Farmer  Finds  it  Useful  at  Times  to  be  Able  to  Make  a  Knot 


Amongst  the  duties  of  engineers,  power- 
house attendants,  mechanics  and  erectors 
generally  is  that  of  handling  awkward- 
shaped  and  sometimes  cumbrous  masses  of 
metal,  engines  and  engine  parts,,  machines, 
girders,  joists,  gearing,  shafting,  etc.  There 
are  innumerable  little  lessons  to  be  picked 
up  in  this  direction,  which,  when  learnt, 
are  invaluable  as  time  savers  and  aids  to 
safety.  Many  lives  have  been  needlessly 
sacrificed  through  the  snapping  of  a  twisted 
link  in  a  chain,  a  faulty  knot  in  a  rope,  a 
rotten  sling,  eye  bolt  or  shackle,  or  a  job 
slipping  out  of  its  tackle  when  hoisted. 
Many  of  these  accidents  might  have  been 
avoided  had  those  in  charge  known  the 
right  and  safe  way. 

Slings  and  methods  of  slinging,  the  right 
and  the  wrong  way  of  tying  knots,  hitches 
and  bindings,  are  worth  serious  attention. 
Simple  knots,  simple  as  they  may  be  in 
themselves,  form  the  very  foundation  of 
that  knowledge  which  any  erector  finds  in- 
dispensable. Fig.  1  shows  the  right  and 
wrong  way  of  tying  two  ropes  together,  or 
the  ends  of  one  rope  in  order  to  make  a 
sling.  In  the  right  way  no  amount  of  ten- 
sion will  cause  the  ends  to  slip,  but  if 
wrongly  tied,  with  ends  (A)  (A)  as  shown, 
these  will  have  a  tendency  to  withdraw 
themselves  directly  the  pull  is  applied.  A 
variation  of  this  knot  is  also  shown  in  Fig. 
2.  A  scaffold  knot,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
termed,  two  half  hitches,  is  another  simple 
tie,  over  which  frequent  mistakes  are  made. 
This  is  a  knot  useful  for  various  purposes, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  securing  the  ends 
of  guy  ropes  to  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  when   erecting  high   derricks.   This 


application  which  is  the  correct  method  of 
tying,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4  is  another 
knot  much  in  favor  in  some  quarters,  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  really  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  simple  twist  or  figure  eight  knot 
in  Fig  5.  If  you  make  a  slip  in  the  end 
of  a  rope  like  Fig.  6,  you  are  courting 
trouble;  see  that  the  loose  end  is  tied 
like  Fig.  7. 

To  make  a  bight  in  the  middle  of  a  rope 
on  which  to  hang  lifting  tackle.  —  If  the 
two  ends  are  engaged  and  there  is  some 
loose  rope  in  the  middle,  proceed  as  shown 
in  the  first  stage  of  Fig.  8.  The  second 
stage  shows  the  single  loop  given  an  upward 
twist,  thus  forming  a  double  loop — half  on 
each  side  of  the  vertical  portion  of  rope. 
Another  twist  in  the  same  direction,  keeping 
the  loops  equi-sided,  brings  the  knot  to 
the  third  stage.  Take  the  two  loops,  fold 
them  backwards  (from  you)  and  bring  them 
together,  and  you  are  then  ready  to  hitch 
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in  the  hook  of  the  lifting  tackle.  If  this 
is  done  correctly  you  will  have  a  bight 
which  will  never  slip.  It  is  quickly  made 
and  as  quickly  undone — which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  ordinary  doubled  loop  knot 
when  strained  tightly  through  lifting.  In 
all  knots  of  this  description  the  primary 
object  to  keep  in  view  is  that  each  tighten- 
ing curve  or  twist  of  the  rope  bears  on  the 
one  which  has  the  most  tendency  to  slip. 
This  is  best  exemplified  by  a  study  of  the 
old  and  extremely  simple  loop  seen  in  Fig. 
9. 

To  lift  a  shaft  into  perpendicular  posi- 
tion. —  Some  do  this  by  lifting  from  a 
collar  or  a  lathe  carrier  affixed  to  the  top 
end  of  the  shaft;  but  an  effective  and  se- 
cure way  of  doing  it  without  the  use  of 
these  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

The  Rope  Sling. 

A  sling  is  a  rope  with  the  ends  spliced 
together.  It  serves  a  variety  of  purposeis 
and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  many  require- 
ments that  a  rope  falls  short  of,  but  one 
can  easily  go  wrong  in  using  it,  simple  as 
it  appears,  for  there  are  several  wrong 
methods  to  the  one  right  one.  Fig.  11  illus- 
trates a  wrong  method;  the  right  method 
being  to  cross  the  sling  as  in  Fig.  12.  Here 
again  there  is  a  liability  to  go  astray  when 
attaching  the  hook  for  lifting.  This  should 
never  be  put  through  the  loops  in  the  direc- 
tion (A)  to  (B),  but  from  (C)  to  (D),  and 
should  this  appear  a  trivial  detail,  try  it 


and  note  the  difference.  A  basket  hitch  is 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  and  its  application  in  Fig. 

15,  attached  for  lifting  (A)  a  cast  iron  col- 
umn. When  one  sling  is  short  join  two  to- 
gether in  the  manner  indicated  by  Fig.  14. 

In  splicing  Derrick  poles,  a  good  plan  is 
to  dovetail  the  poles  to  be  joined,  as  in  Fig. 

16,  whipping  the  joint  with  rope,  and  to 
ensure  neatness  with  strength,  it  should  be 
done  as  shown.  In  starting  the  bind,  leave 
sufficient  of  the  first  end  of  the  rope  so  that 
it  can  be  pulled  tight  when  wound,  and 
when  finishing  interpose  a  stick  or  ham- 
mer shaft  between  the  pole  and  the  last 
half  dozen  coils,  so  that  when  the  latter 
number  is  completed,  the  stick  can  ib^e 
withdrawn,  and  the  rope  end  pushed 
through.  Next,  tightly  pull  up  each  of 
these  coils  singly,  finishing  off  with  a  stout 
pull  on  the  rope  end.  If  this  is  done  care- 
fully, the  coils  being  hammered  down  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  as  you  proceed,  and  the 
ends  pulled  tight  and  afterwards  cut  off, 
you  will  have  an  excellent  splice. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  describe  the 
methods  employed  when  a  rope  end  requires 
to  be  bound  around  a  ''thimble'*  and  after- 
wards whipped,  as  in  Fig.  17.  This,  if  done 
by  hand  alone,  does  not  result  in  a  satis- 
factory job,  owing  to  the  degree  of  tight- 
ness required.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  have 
recourse  to  the  method  adopted  by  many 
old  sailors.  They  use  what  is  termed  a 
''serving  board, '*  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  18. 
It  is  made  throughout  of  hard  wood,  finish- 
ed with  a  round  smooth  handle,  and  longi- 
tudinally grooved  to  fit  the  diameter  of  the 
rope.  The  method  of  using  it  is  shown  in 
Fig.  19.     The  cord  is  twisted  once  round 
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the  instrument  as  shown,  the  loose  end 
round  the  handle  held  tightly,  and  the 
board  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
By  this  means,  the  whipping  can  be  done 
quickly,  and  as  tightly  as  the  strength  of 
the  cord  will  allow. 

Sling  Chains. 

If,  when  lifting  with  coupled  sling  chains, 
you  find  one  end  of  the  sling  too  long  ow- 
ing to  the  points  of  attachment  being  out 
of  level,  don't  on  any  account  knot  the 
sling — it  is  dangerous  practice.  Adopt  the 
course  shown  in  Fig  20.  Bolts  or  pieces 
of  round  iron  interposed  between  the  links 
will  allow  to  a  nicety  for  a  limited  amount 
of  variation,  and  the  work  may  be  slung 
level  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
links. 

Another  danger  with  sling  chains  is  that 
of  using  a  link  too  small  for  the  body  of  the 
lifting  hook — one  which  does  not  bear  prop- 
erly but  forms  an  arch.  This  danger  is  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  21,  the  tendency  of  the 
link  being  to  fracture  it  (A)  when  strain- 
ed. 


Care  of  Ropes  and  Slings. 

Just  a  few  concluding  remarks  on  the  care 
of  ropes  and  slings.  Don't  allow  ropes  or 
slings  to  get  alternately  wet  and  dry,  this 
rots  the  fibres.  Don 't  keep  ropes  in  a 
damp  place.  .  Don 't  permit  ropes  to  get 
more  greasy  than  can  be  avoided;  remember 
that  a  knot  always  grips  better  in  a  dry 
rope  than  a  greasy  one.  Don't  put  knotted 
ropes  away  in  the  store,  always  untie  them 
and  give  them  a  few  blows  on  the  floor 
in  order  to  straighten  out  the  fibres.  Don't 
allow  the  ends  to  become  frayed ;  keep  them 
whipped.  Don't  fail  to  protect  a  rope  sling 
against  contact  with  sharp  edges  or  corn- 
ers when  lifting;  interpose  old  sacking, 
waste  or  board.  Don't  fail  to  run  your  eye 
down  a  rope  always  before  using.  Don't 
under  any  consideration,  permit  a  twist  or  a 
knot  in  a  chain  sling.  Don't  hitch  a  chain 
sling  over  a  girder  or  joist  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  part  of  a  link  lying  horizontally 
is  overhanging  the  edge,  and  so  has  to  bear 
the  whole  strain  of  the  load.  Don't  fail  to 
have  your  chain  slings  periodically  anneal- 
ed ;  the  links  become  crystalized  through  re- 
peated strain  in  one  direction.  Finally, 
don't  forget  that  you  can  always  have  your 
slings  tested  by  competent  people  at  a 
nominal  charge. 


A  $65,000,000  Farmer 

Vincent  Astor  Decides  that  Agriculture  is  the  Best  Field  for  Service  to  Humanity 


Vincent  Astor,  on  the  day  he  came  into 
the  $65,000,000  fortune  left  to  him  by  John 
Jacob  Astor,  who  perished  in  the  Titanic 
disaster,  was  appointed  head  of  the  New 
York  State  delegation  to  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  which  meets  in 
Rome  next  May,  says  Moody's  Magazina 
Mr.  Astor  recently  visited  Albany  to     ask 


the  Governor  how  he  could  make  himself 
useful  to  the  world. 

''He  spent  the  night  in  the  People's 
House,"  Governor  Sulzer  said,  ''and  we 
talked  over  many  things. 

"I  told  him  he  was  living  in  a  house  with 
only  one  window;  that  he  was  looking  out 
of  that  window  every  day,  and  his  views 
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consequently  were  limited  and  contracted. 
1  said,  'You  have  come  to  me  for  advice 
and  my  views.  I  am  going  to  put  nine  new 
windows  into  your  house.  You  can  look 
out  of  each  of  those  windows  with  me  and 
you  will  get  a  greater  perspective.  After 
you  have  looked  out  of  all  the  windows, 
select  the  view  you  like  best,  and  the  field 
wherein  you  think  you  can  be  the  most  use- 
ful, and  then  go  to  work  and  do  something 
for  your  fellow  men.  Nobody  can  do  more 
than  you  to  make  the  world  better  and  hap- 
Dier.  * 


''He  spent  some  time  looking  out  of 
those  windows  and  he  didn't  seem  to  take 
much  interest  in  any  of  them  until  I  went 
to  the  agricultural  window,  and  the  mom- 
ent he  looked  out  of  that  he  said,  ''Tliat  is 
my  field;  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  do. 
I  have  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the  State 
down  along  the  Hudson  River — over  6,000 
acres.  My  father  never  did  anything  with 
it.  I  am  going  to  make  that  farm  an  ex- 
perimental farm  along  scientific  farm  lines, 
and  everything  I  do  there  will  be  told  to  the 
people  of  the  State. ' ' 


Vegetables  as  Food 

The  Sustaining  Value  of  What  the  Garden  can  Grow.     Moral  :     Have  a   Garden 


A  vegetarian  diet  includes  all  edible  plants, 
regardless  of  the  more  technical  division 
into  the  three  classes,  fruits,  grains  and 
vegetables,  says  Dr.  Green  in  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  two  main  classes  of  food 
elements  are  carbonaceous  and  nitrogenous. 
The  carbonaceous  foods  are  the  fuel  foods 
which  supply  heat  and  energy  and  are  made 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  The  ni- 
trogenous foods  contain  the  above  and  also 
nitrogen  and  sulphur.  The  carbohydrates 
(starch,  sugar)  and  fats.  Starches  are  found 
only  in  vegetable  foods  and  are 
the  most  abundant  of  all  the  food  elements. 
Starch  abounds  in  the  grains,  but  is  found 
in  the  legumes,  and  some  vegetables.  Sugar 
is  quite  unlike  starch  in  its  general  proper- 
ties, although  closely  related  to  it.  Through 
the  developments  of  plant  life  the  insoluble, 
tasteless  starch  is  converted  into  sugar. 
Fats  are  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  orig- 
in, but  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  nuts, 
olives,  peanuts,  cotton-seed,  corn,  oats  and 
oil  of  sesame.  Nitrogenous  or  proteid  foods 
are  albumen,  casein,  beans,  peas,  gluten  and 
fibrin.  The  white  of  an  egg  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  albumen.  Casein  is  found  in  milk 
and  vegetables.  All  the  vegetable  foods 
contain  albumen;  the  most  important  of  all 
alubumens  is  gluten,  which  is  found 
wheat,  rye  and  barley. 

The  two  minor  classes  of  food  elements 
are  cellulose  and  mineral  substance.  Cellu- 
lose is  woody  fiber  and  forms  the  structure 
or  framework  of  foods,  the  skins  and  sec- 
tions of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  cell  walls 
of  foods.  It  is  particularly  indigestible, 
but  furnishes  bulk,  which  is  necessary  for 
proper  digestion.    The  mineral  portions  go 


to  build  bone,  brain  and  nerves  and  are 
important  constituents  of  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body. 

How  the  Elements  are  Used. 

Iron  is  found  in  some  vegetables  and 
fruits.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of 
the  blood.  Foods  poor  in  nutritive  elements 
make  a  poor  quality  of  blood,  which  make 
poor  tissues  and  consequently  a  defective 
body.  Phosphorus  is  needed  for  building 
and  repairing  the  bones  and  nerves.  Pot- 
assium is  required  by  the  red  blood  cells 
and  muscles.  Sodium  is  essential  for  the 
proper  constitution  of  the  fiuids  of  the 
body  giving  alkalinity  to  the  blood,  its  nor- 
mal reaction,  favoring  osmosis,  the  passage 
of  a  fluid  through  an  animal  membrane,  re- 
moves carbonic  acid  from  tissues  into  the 
circulation  and  through  the  lungs  in  expired 
air. 

Chlorin  goes  into  the  composition  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  an  important  element  in 
gastic  secretion  and  the  digestion  of  foods. 
Sulphur  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
albumens  oi*  proteids  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  matter.  Calcium  enters  into  the 
bone  structure,  its  most  important  element. 
A  theory  is  now  being  advanced  and  receiv- 
ing some  consideration  that  the  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis  is  due  to  a  lack  of  lime  salts 
in  the  body.  If  this  proves  to  be  true  it  is 
certainly  another  score  in  favor  of  vege- 
table diet,  which  contains  these  salts  in  sol- 
ution and  readily  assimilated.  Fluorin  and 
silicon  is  found  in  bones  and  teeth.  Silicon 
gives  support  to  the  stalks  of  grain,  etc.  All 
these  elements  so  lavishly  supplied  by  nat- 
ure in  the  vegetables  indicate  the  great  var- 
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iety  of  elements  required  by  the  body  for  a 
proper  balance  of  its  repair  and  wastes  sup- 
plied by  its  foods. 

Nuts  in  general  have  about  four  times 
the  nutriment  that  meat  has.  In  the  gluten 
of  the  grains,  nuts,  peas,  beans  and  lentils 
there  is  an  excess  of  albumen  or  proteids. 
A  high  protein  or  flesh  diet  tends  to  lessen 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  a  condition 
which,  when  present,  indicates  decreased 
vital  resistance,  a  diminished  efficiency  of 
the  blood  as  a  germicide. 

From  tables  showing  chemical  compounds 
and  food  values  by  Office  of  U.  S.  Experi- 


ment Station,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  total  nutritive  value  of  cereals  is  about 
three  times  that  of  lean  beef  and  about  the 
same  as  beans  and  about  one-half  that  of 
nuts.  They  contain  a  largei  amount  of  car- 
bo-hydrates which  beef  does  not  at  all  con- 
tain. Fruits  are  made  up  of  water,  protein, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  cellulose,  mineral  mat- 
ter and  the  oils  which  give  them  their  char- 
acteristic odor  and  flavors.  The  juice  of 
fruit  is  a  most  healthful  and  refreshing  bev- 
erage and  consists  of  distilled  water  im- 
pregnated with  the  carbo-hydrates  and 
other  constituents. 


Renting  Orchards 


Is    There    a   Great   Fortune    in   the   Business  ? 


THE  demand  for  special  effort  to  preserve 
orchards  is  so  great  in  Michigan,  the  ene- 
mies so  numerous  and  so  aggressive,  de- 
stroying not  only  fruit  but  the  trees,  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  turn  one  who  is  quali- 
fied and  might  be  successful  from  putting 
his  best  efforts  into  the  work,  says  an  ex- 
pert writer  in  Rural  New  Yorker.  The 
owner  could  well  afford  to,  and  should  pre- 
serve the  orchard  as  a  matter  of  sentiment. 
The  State  would  be  more  justified  in  saving 
the  orchards  than  the  forests  as  a  matter 
of  conservation,  considering  them  as  a  na- 
tural resource.  The  renter,  regardless  of 
how  these  reasons  appeal  to  him,  can  only 
base  his  operations  on  how  he  answers  the 
question,  *'Will  it  payT'  The  following 
figures  from  the  census  bureau  are  for 
Hillsdale  county,  Michigan: 

Trees  of         Production 
bearing  age        in  bushels 

1889 318,278  638,283 

1899 287,219  336,396 

1909 150,694  164,432 

In  20  years  the  decrease  in  numbers  of 
bearing  trees  is  over  50  per  cent.,  while 
the  reduction  in  bushels  produced  per  tree 
has  decreased  a  like  amount.  The  next  cen- 
sus will  show  a  greater  reduction  of  trees, 
in  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  50,000  bear- 
ing trees  even  in  1915  in  the  county.  Pos- 
sibly the  remaining  trees  will  produce  pro- 
portionately more   fruit. 

Five  years  ago  we  brought  the  first  power 
sprayer  into  Hillsdale  County  and  began 
renting  orchards,  believing  that  spraying 
had  reached  a  stage  where  certain  methods 
would  have  definite  results.  This  we  have 
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proven  beyond  a  doubt.  We  tackled  an' 
orchard  of  600  trees  of  the  right  age,  me- 
dium size,  good  varieties,  near  shipping 
point,  and  felt  sure  we  had  a  winner.  We 
knew  the  canker  worm  had  defoliated  the 
trees  for  several  seasons,  but  felt  we  could 
handle  them.  And  we  did,  but  could  not  im- 
mediately compensate  the  trees  for  the  loss 
of  vitality  that  several  years  of  abuse  had 
placed  upon  them.  This  orchard  has  had 
good  care  in  the  way  of  trimming  and 
spraying  ever  since  and  so  far  no  satisfac- 
tory results.  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice 
other  orchards  with  the  vitality  seriously 
reduced  from  various  causes — scale,  no  trim- 
ming, too  close  pasturing,  and  other  causes, 
full  of  dead  twigs.  Such  an  orchard  might 
be  worth  the  owner's  efforts  to  redeem,  as 
its  greatest  profit  comes  from  the  increased 
value  of  the  farm,  but  the  renter  is  not  jus- 
tified except  by  the  most  liberal  terms  and 
a  very  long  lease  in  attempting  to  handle  it. 
Our  next  orchard  was  a  little  older,  but 
reasonably  healthy,  quite  tall,  possibly  a 
little  more  favorable  soil,  had  been  produc- 
ing a  few  cider  apples,  but  showing  no  pro- 
fit to  the  owner.  This  was  trimmed  heavily, 
not  really  dishorned,  but  cut  back  during 
the  first  summer  to  produce  fruit  buds 
rather  than  wood  growth,  properly  sprayed 
but  not  cultivated.  The  response  was  im- 
mediate and  very  satisfactory. 

Terms  of  the  Lease. 

Our  plan  has  been  to  make  a  five  years* 
lease  at  about  50  cents  per  tree,  per  year, 
recent  contracts  containing  a  clause  that 
provides  for  no  pay  if  the  crop  is  a  failure. 
This  is  essential,  as  renting  on  a  large  scale 
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a  couple  of  failures  would  spell  ruin.  We 
have  worked  on  a  share  basis  of  one-half 
the  fruit  on  the  trees,  the  owner  to  trim, 
burn  brush,  etc.  It  has  not  proven  satisfac- 
tory to  either  party  in  most  cases,  as  few 
owners  will  think  as  we  do  regarding  trim- 
ming. On  the  other  hand,  having  some  or- 
chards that  all  the  fruit  belongs  to  us  on 
the  cash  basis,  we  are  less  interested  in  the 
share  deals  and  inclined  to  slight  them  in 
the  rush  seasons. 

We  find  our  sprayer  with  water  conveni- 
ent can  handle  about  1,500  trees.  Two 
sprayers,  with  an  extra  engine  to  pump  the 
water  and  a  man  to  mix  and  oversee  the 
filling  of  the  tanks  and  care  of  engines, 
will  handle  3,000  trees  satisfactorily  and 
by  keeping  the  whole  crew  together,  one 
can  have  oversight  of  operations  on  this 
scale. 

Some  Costs  to  Consider. 

Some  of  the  established  costs  will  be 
about  as  follows,  on  an  average  for  five 


years :  Trimming,  20  cents  per  year ;  spray- 
ing, 50  to  70  cents  per  year;  picking,  15  to 
25  cents  per  barrel ;  packing,  15  to  20  cents 
per  barrel;  hauling,  10  cents  per  barrel; 
with  board  and  wages  at  $2  for  man,  $3.50 
for  man  and  team ;  7  per  barrel  for  lime  and 
sulphur,  and  seven  cents  per  pound  for 
arsenate  of  lead.  Don't  bank  on  over  one 
barrel  per  tree  the  first  two  years.  If  one 
finds  an  orchard  that  does  better  than  this, 
they  are  quite  sure  to  have  another  one  that 
will  bring  it  down.  We  have  been  best 
satisfied  with  letting  the  picking  of  the 
orchards  in  a  neighborhood  to  some  one 
near  there  at  a  price  per  bushel  that  war- 
rants him  in  looking  up  help  and  managing 
the  specified  orchards  as  though  they  were 
his  own.  To  secure  a  uniform  pack  we, 
with  others,  have  found  it  necessary  to 
bring  all  apples  to  a  central  point  for  pack- 
ing. In  a  smaller  way,  packing  in  the  or- 
chard will  prove  more  economical  and  pos- 
sibly can  be  done  satisfactorily,  depending 
on  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  fruit. 


Can  We  Contract  Bovine  Tuberculosis  ? 

L.   P.    Bailey,   Before   an   Ohio  Farm   Gathering   says   that   Cases   are  Rare 


OWING  to  the  stand  taken  at  the  Breeders ' 
conferences  in  Toronto  in  February  by  the 
Dominion  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  the 
question  of  bovine  tuberculosis,  this  view 
of  the  case  as  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Orange-Judd  Farmer  of  Chicago,  will  be 
most  interesting  to  readers  of  Farmer's 
Magazine. 

Dr.  Robert  Koch,  the  great  German  scien- 
tist ,made  a  special  study  of  the  use  of 
tuberculin  and  the  relation  of  human  to 
bovine  tuberculosis.  He  concluded  that  they 
were  diflierent  diseases  and  not  transmiss- 
ible one  to  the  other.  He  made  this  state- 
ment at  the  tuberculosis  congress,  held  in 
London,  July,  1901,  and  it  was  challenged 
by  other  scientists.  At  the  tuberculosis 
congress,  held  in  Washington  in  1908,  he 
reaffirmed  his  statement,  made  eight  years 
before,  with  the  admission  that  the  liability, 
if  at  all  possible,  for  the  human  to  contract 
tuberculosis  from  the  cow,  by  consuming 
either  milk  or  meat,  is  so  slight  as  to  merit 
little  consideration.  Since  Dr.  Koch's 
claim  of  1901,  Dr.  A.  Weber,  a  member  of 
the  imperial  German  board  of  health,  has 
been  collecting  reliable  facts  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, as  to  the  effect  of  milk  from  cows  with 
udder  tuberculosis.    He  has  had  physicians 


keep  track  of  people  who  they  know  for 
certain  have  taken  milk  or  its  products  from 
such  cows.  From  the  collected  results  of 
five  years'  work  in  this  line,  he  reports  as 
follows:  ^* Three  hundred  and  sixty  per- 
sons, of  whom  151  were  children,  have, 
as  positively  stated,  consumed  unboiled 
milk  from  cows  having  udder  tuberculosis, 
or  the  products  of  such  milk,  such  as  but- 
ter, buttermilk,  sour  milk  and  cheese  for  a 
longer  time.  Of  all  those  persons,  in  only 
two  families  has  an  infection  with  cattle 
tubercle  bacilli  been  shown  with  certainty, 
a  child  in  each  case."  Dr.  Weber  further 
says  that  the  udder  tuberculosis  was  very 
bad,  that  the  children  used  the  milk  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  that  the  milk  was  only 
mixed  with  that  of  one  other  cow,  and  that 
the  other  members  of  the  family  have  re- 
mained well,  up-to-date,  though  they  also 
drank  of  the  raw  milk,  etc.  Dr.  Weber 
concludes  as  follows:  ''The  danger  which 
humans  run  by  drinking  milk  or  consuming 
the  products  of  milk  from  cows,  even  with 
udder  tuberculosis,  is  very,  very  small,  when 
compared  to  that  offered  by  humans  suffer- 
ing with  open  lung  tuberculosis,  to  their 
neighbors. ' ' 
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Commenting  on  Dr.  Weber 's  report,  Prof. 
B.  Bang,  of  Copenhagen,  perhaps  the  great- 
est living  authority  on  bovine  tuberculosis, 
says:  '^It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  the 
tuberculous  milk  were  equally  dangerous 
for  humans,  calves  and  pigs,  then  we  must 
have  expected  many  more  and  much  worse 
cases  of  tuberculosis  among  this  group. 
There  is  evidently  a  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility. But  it  is  sure  also  that  there 
are  but  very  few  nowadays  who  will  not 
acknowledge  that  the  greatest  danger  to 
humans  lies  in  the  infection  from  tubercu- 
lous humans  and  that  the  cattle,  as  a  source 
of  infection,  can  only  be  deemed  to  be  sec- 
ondary. *'  Dr.  Henry  L.  K.  Shaw,  physician 
of  the  Albany  child's  hospital,  says  in  re- 
ference to  the  transmissibility  of  tubercu- 
losis from  cattle  to  mankind:  "I  have 
watched  this  matter  very  closely,  I  insist 
upon  all  infants  brought  under  my  care 
being  fed  on  raw  milk.  I  regard  as  little 
short  of  a  crime,  the  fear  that  has  been 
instilled  in  so  many  minds  that  there  is 
danger  of  consumption,  in  any  of  its  mani- 
festations, being  contracted  by  human  bcr 
ings,  by  eating  b^ef  ois-idrinking  puwrtiailk. 
In  all  mj.s||||il^of 'this  subject,  I  have  been 
ab]^  to  'f.iecePt  as  fairly  established,  not 
smbre.than  eight  or  ten  cases  of  tuberculo- 
'  sis  throughout  the  civilized  world  that  were 
traceable  to  bovine  origin." 

Evidence  of  a  Small  Town. 

Thomas  J.  Edge,  while  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
made  the  following  statement:  ''In  my 
practical  experience  of  over  15  years  I  have 
not  yet  found  a  case  of  tubercular  consump- 
tion, in  the  human  race,  which  I  could  by 
any  means  trace  to  tuberculosis  in  the  ani- 
mal. At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  quoted  as  saying  that  tuberculosis  in 
cattle  may  never  to  be  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  others.  My  judgment,  bas- 
ed on  actual  observations  of  postmortems 
or  reacting  cattle  and  the  number  of  car- 
cases passed  by  Government  inspectors,  is 
that  over  80  per  cent,  of  all  reacting  cattle 
are  not  a  menace  to  other  cattle  and  only 
have  the  disease  in  a  curable  form.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  a  reaction  in  nowise 
tells  the  extent  of  the  disease,  whether  cur- 
able or  incurable.  Again,  advocates  of  the 
test  admit  that  the  animal  may  be  so  badly 
diseased  that  there  will  be  no  reaction. 
There  are  many  cattle  that  reacted  even  as 
long  as  10  years  ago,  still  doing  business 
and  apparently  healthy,  and  many  do  not 
react  on  the  second  test,  months  or  years 
afterwards. 


The  Ohio  station  at  Wooster,  June,  1897, 
found  they  had  some  tubercular  cattle. 
Eleven  head  were  quarantined,  two  not  giv- 
ing positive  reactions,  but  regarded  as  sus- 
picious. All  were  well  cared  for  and  kept 
isolated  for  18  months.  All  were  slaughter- 
ed. The  carcasses  of  the  two  suspicious 
cows  were  passed  by  the  inspectors  as  free 
from  tuberculosis.  One  calf,  perhaps  six 
months  old,  that  had  been  fed  the  raw,  un- 
treated milk  from  all  those  cows  showed  no- 
disease  germs  and  was  pronounced  free 
from  tuberculosis.  All  the  balance  were 
pronounced  tubercular,  but  in  two  of  them 
the  inspectors  used  a  microscope  to  find  dis- 
ease germs.  Two  cows  showed  tubercular 
orders.  None  of  the  animals  showed  a 
breaking  down  of  tissue  except  one  bull, 
vvith  lungs  badly  diseased  and  also  parts  of 
the  carcass.  The  meat  of  this  bull  was 
condemned.  All  the  others  were  passed  for 
human  food.  In  February,  1911,  the  State 
of  Ohio  slaughtered  on  the  State  fair 
grounds  during  the  corn  and  dairy  show  10 
head  of  cattle  that  had  reacted.  I  was 
present  while  four  were  slaughtered.  While 
all  perhaps  showed  tubercular  nodules,  not 
one  of  the  four  showed  any  breaking  down 
of  tissue.  I  learned  all  were  diseased,  but 
none  in  the  advanced  stage.  Had  I  the 
time  I  could  give  hundreds  of  similar  cases, 
where  cattle  have  been  condemned  by  the 
tuberculin  test  alone  and  the  post  mortems 
did  not  show  such  a  diseased  condition  to 
justify  the  slaughter. 

Summed  up,  the  case  is  as  follows: 
First.  The  danger  for  man  to  contract 
tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  cow's  milk  is  so 
slight  as  to  merit  but  little  consideration. 
Second.  Tuberculin  is  not  a  safe,  or  within 
itself  a  dependable  diagnosing  agent. 
Third.  Tuberculin  testing  as  a  means  to 
rid  a  state  of  tubercular  animals  is  not 
practicable,  and  it  is  an  impossibility.  But 
I  will  not  leave  you  without  a  remedy. 
Have  your  cattle  out  in  the  open  air  every 
day  in  the  year,  during  some  period,  and 
your  stables  free  from  animal  life  a  short 
period  each  day.  Never  allow  your  cattle 
access  to  the  manure  pile.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  all  tuberculosis  in  cattle  is  contracted 
through  the  feces.  The  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  should  strike  every  part  of  all  stables 
inside  and  all  yards.  Dr.  John  Weinziri 
found  that  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  killed 
tubercle  bacilli  in  10  minutes.  The  prin- 
ciples outlined  here  are  freeing  the  human 
race  of  tuberculosis  and  will  also  free  our 
cattle,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
state  or  any  interest  to  suffer. 
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Danes  Teach  Neighborliness 

Three-Fifths   of   the    People   on   Farms,    and  Country   Life   is   Attractive 


NEIGHBORLINESS  of  the  people  is  the 
measure  of  the  strength  and  stability  of 
a  country.  The  Danes  have  made  this  very 
clear  to  the  outside  world  by  their  readi- 
ness to  help  one  another  to  profit  by  experi- 
ence and  also  in  their  ability  to  work  to- 
gether in  co-operative  schemes,  says  the 
Montreal  Star. 

It  was  this  characteiristic  of  the  people 
that  appealed  most  forcibly  to  Dr.  J.  W. 
Robertson  in  his  recent  visit  to  Denmark, 
and  it  was  the  contrast  with  Canadian  con- 
ditions that  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  spirit  of  neighborliness  was  what  Can- 
adians lacked.  Every  Dane,  said  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, gathered  first  out  of  his  own  ex- 
perience and  then  from  his  neighbors',  any 
good  practice  that  he  can  adopt  for  him- 
self. In  Canada  men  have  not  learned  the 
meaning  of  being  neighborly — a  harsh 
thing  to  say,  and  yet  the  truth  of  it  is 
more  deeply  impressed  by  observing  other 
people. 

There  are  no  doubt  reasons  for  this 
strong  trait  of  character  in  the  Danes  — 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  live 
are  different  from  those  prevailing  in  Can- 
ada, and  the  need  for  mutual  help  has  been 
more  pronounced.  Yet  the  Danes  have  not 
had  half  the  chance  that  our  farmers  have 
had.  Fifty  years  ago  they  were  the  poor- 
est people  in  Europe  without  exception. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  much  over  a  hundred  years 
since  they  were  in  the  position  of  serfs. 
So  rapid  has  been  their  progress  that  in 
1910  Denmark  was  rated  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world  after  England,  and  all  their 
wealth  is  evenly  distributed.  Dr.  Robert- 
son did  not  see  one  poor  man  in  his  tour 
of  the  country  which  was  taken  in  a  zig- 
zag direction  to  indued  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Twenty  People  to  100  Acres. 

Quebec  farmers  could  obtain  a  good  idea 
of  the  size  of  Denmark  by  picturing  it 
as  equal  in  area  to  that  part  of  their  pro- 
vince lying  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from 
Beauharnois  to  a  point  south  of  Quebec 
city.  Copenhagen,  the  capital,  is  a  city  of 
half  a  million,  or  about  the  size  of  Mont- 
real. Three-fifths  of  the  population  live 
on  the  farms,  making  about  twenty  people 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land,  hence  a 
spirit  of  neighborliness  is  more  or  less  of 
a  necessity.  So  strong  is  the  attraction  of 
rural  life  for  them  that  there  is  no  drift 


to  the  cities.  The  farm  population  has  been 
increasing  in  these  days  of  congestion  in 
the  large  centres. 

Their  Public  Spirit. 

The  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neilson  was 
cited  to  show  the  pride  which  farmers  take 
in  their  vocation.  They  are  a  prosperous 
couple  on  a  holding  of  70  acres,  doing  their 
own  work,  with  the  aid  of  their  oldest  boy, 
and  public  spirited  to  a  degree  seldom  seem 
in  this  country.  They  had  in  their  younger 
days  taken  the  courses  in  the  high  schools 
and  are  intensely  interested  in  education. 
Mrs.  Neilson  declared  that  the  few  months 
spent  in  the  study  of  household  science,  his- 
tory, and  especially  the  singing  exercises, 
had  put  a  new  meaning  to  her  life.  The 
inspiration  of  meeting  hundreds  of  other 
young  people  in  these  schools  had  been  of 
lasting  benefit,  and  the  progressiveness  of 
the  Danes  is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  this 
source.  No  one  can  enter  these  schools 
under  seventeen  years  of  age  when  several 
years  of  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  house 
has  laid  a  practical  foundation.  At  least 
one-fifth  of  the  young  men  and  women  enter 
for  these  courses  and  so  excellent  is  the 
control  that  cases  of  expulsion  are  almost 
unknown. 

A  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  cul- 
tivated with  the  result  that  the  farm  houses 
have  nicely  planted  grounds  with  flowers 
in  profusion.  The  farmstead  of  Mr.  Neil- 
son was  a  notable  example  of  this,  as  a  large 
space  was  devoted  to  what  might  be  termed 
a  pleasure  ground,  since  it  was  the  resort 
of  young  people  in  the  evening.  They  sat 
on  the  benches  among  the  trees  and  sang 
the  folk  songs  of  the  country.  It  was 
such  gatherings  as  this  that  promoted 
neighborliness  and  harmony. 

Extra  Quality  Pays. 

To  indicate  the  material  progress  of  the 
Danes,  Dr.  Robertson  quoted  figures  of  the 
increase  of  products  in  recent  years.  Thirty 
years  ago  (1881)  the  exports  of  butter 
bacon,  and  eggs  amounted  to  $11,500,000; 
mostly  to  England,  where  the  goods  are  rec- 
ognized to  be  of  the  highest  quality.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  extra  prices  which  these 
Danish  products  commanded  over  those  of 
other  countries  more  than  paid  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  educational  system.  Cow  test- 
ing and  selection  has  brought  the  average 
yield  up  to  6,170  pounds  per  annum.     In 
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ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  16 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cows,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  increase  of  169  per  cent,  in 
butter,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  gain  in 
economy  of  production. 

They  Can't  Grow  Corn. 

One  of  the  handicaps  of  the  Danish  farm- 
er is  the  inability  to  grow  corn.  If  he 
could  get  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  silage  corn 
to  the  acre  he  would  consider  himself  for- 
tunate, and  would  be  able  to  make  money 
half  as  fast  again  as  at  present.  Roots 
grow  exceptionally  well,  and  in  thirty  years 
the  acreage  has  increased  from  46,000  to 
600,000.  The  ordinary  clovers,  alfalfa,  bar- 
ley, oats  and  peas  are  staple  crops.  Sugar 
beets  are  produced  more  largely  every  year, 
sugar  factories  are  increasing  and  brewer- 
ies are  decreasing. 

'^I  have  seen  more  weeds  in  half  an  hour 
in  parts  of  Eastern  Canada  than  in  a  six 
days'  tour  of  Denmark  during  the  gTowing 
season,''  declared  Dr.  Robertson.  Rotation 
of  crops  and  close  cultivation  enable  the 
farmers  to  keep  in  subjection  all  their 
troublesome  plants.  About  one-tenth  of  the 
farm  is  planted  to  roots  which  are  looked 
after  so  carefully  that  weeds  get  no  chance. 
Having  overcome  these  pests  the  struggle  is 
not  so  discouraging  as  in  Canada.  In  this 
connection,  Dr.  Robertson  gave  a  solemn 
warning  that   Canadians  are  face  to  face 


with  the  hardest  problem  of  any  country 
in  the  prevalence  of  weeds.  Great  stretches 
of  land  have  been  cropped  in  careless  man- 
ner with  the  result  that  crop  yields  are 
reduced,  while  to  aggravate  the  situation 
the  laborers  are  scarce. 

Profit  by  Experience. 

One  means  by  which  knowledge  is  dif- 
fused among  the  Danish  farmers  is  the  ag- 
ricultural association.  Members  tell  of  new 
discoveries  on  their  own  farms  and  every 
three  months  there  is  a  general  meeting 
for  the  district  at  which  the  best  of  the 
new  ideas  are  discussed  and  when  found 
practicable  are  made  public.  This  is  where 
the  neighborly  spirit  is  seen  at  its  best,  for 
they  are  always  willing  that  their  brother 
farmers  should  reap  the  benefit  of  better 
methods.  A  novel  feature  of  farm  life  is 
the  walking  tour  organized  by  twenty  or 
more  farmers  to  visit  the  best  farms  in  the 
locality.  They  provide  their  own  fare,  and 
in  two  days  will  gather  much  information 
to  apply  on  their  own  holdings. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  conduct 
a  testing  station  where  new  implements 
brought  into  the  country  are  examined  by 
experts  to  determine  if  they  are  strong 
and  suitable  for  the  work.  If  satisfactory 
they  are  then  purchased  by  the  individual 
farmers  through  co-operative  societies. 


The  Best  Perennials  to  Plant 


Flowers  that  Bloom   in    Canada   for   Every   Farmer   Who   Cares  to   Have  Them 


Early  in  the  year  when  the  eye  is  greedy 
for  color  after  the  long  colorless  winter, 
come  radiant  tulips  stimulating  everyone 
to  an  awakened  interest  in  Nature,  said  F. 
E.  Buck,  B.  S.  A.,  before  the  Quebec  Pom- 
ological  Society  recently.  But  lest  they 
might  shock  us  with  their  gay  attire,  they 
bring  along  as  companions  the  delicate 
cream-white  narcissi  and  the  yellow  daffo- 
dils These  heralds  of  the  flower  tribes 
should  be  always  grown.  They  are  inex- 
pensive to  purchase  and  last  for  several 
years  in  a  perennial  border  before  they  need 
to  be  moved  or  renewed.  Most  of  them 
come  to  us  from  foreign  lands,  and  the 
tulips  are  generally  called  Dutch  bulbs.  They 
are  not  the  very  first  flowers  of  spring, 
the  snowdrops  and  crocuses  appearing  a 
week  or  two  earlier,  but  on  account  of  the 
great  display  of  color  which  they  produce 


it  is  well  to  think  of  them  as  forming  the 
first  great  gToup  of  the  season's  flowers. 
They  blossom  from  late  April  till  June. 

The  Ardent  Flowers. 

A  second  great  group  is  that  of  the  peon- 
ies, the  old-fashioned  **piney,"  changed  in 
form,  color  and  fragrance,  but  essentially 
the  same  in  that  quality  of  ^'ardent  appeal" 
which  in  the  old  days  gave  to  it  its  charm. 
The  modern  peony  is  a  close  rival  of  the 
queenly  rose.  Wonderful  flowers  are  these 
beautiful  named  peonies.  There  are  three 
varieties,  one  white  called  Avalanche,  a  red 
named  Felix  Crousse,  and  a  pink  named 
Magnifica,  which,  if  there  were  no  others 
to  rival  them,  would  rank  among  the  im- 
mortal flowers  of  the  twentieth  century. 
But  about  a  thousand  named  varieties  of 
peonies    claim    our   attention    and   fill    our 
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gardens  with  magnificent  masses  of  color 
druing  the  month  of  June.  They  are  ideal 
flowers  for  a  perennial  border. 

While  the  peonies  form  the  second  of 
the  great  groups,  the  irises  might  rightly  be 
given  that  place,  as  perhaps  they  would 
be  by  some  people,  and  the  peonies  shifted 
up  a  place  to  group  three.  The  iris  is  the 
''rainbow  flower '^  and  has  few  rivals.  I 
am  really  sorry  to  pass  it  by.  There  are, 
however,  so  many  beautiful  flowers  of  this 
period  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
just  mention  it  as  being  worthy  of  a  much 
longer  reference.  Of  the  other  flowers, 
there  are  the  quaint  columbines,  which  are 
very  numerous  in  variety  and  color;  the 
sweet  low-growing  plants  as  violets,  pan- 
sies,  and  forget-me-nots,  and  the  woodsy 
flowers  as  the  trilliums,  spring  beauties, 
spring  anemones,  Solomon's  seal,  lilies, 
lady's  slipper,  and  many  others  that  might 
be  mentioned.  The  roses,  of  course,  occupy 
a  place  by  themselves.  They  come  in  at 
the  end  of  June  and  last  through  July. 


The  Showy  Flowers. 

The  phlox,  or  third  group,  I  have  called 
the  showy  flowers,  because  they  come  in  at 
a  time  when  flower  bloom  is  getting  a  little 
scarce.  The  word  ''Phlox''  means  a  flame. 
They  are  of  American  origin.  Phoxes  have 
a  wide  range  of  colors  and  are  prime  favor- 
ites. 

The  fourth  group  last  from  August  till 
late  in  October,  and  have  a  wealth  of  color. 
These  are  the  Shasta  Daisies,  the  Golden 
Sunflowers,  and  the  Asters. 

Certain  flowers  which  grow  in  the  per- 
ennial border  give  the  extra  finish,  the 
charm,  the  color,  the  life.  They  make  it 
an  artistic  whole,  a  masterpiece.  They  in- 
clude the  dazzling  Oriental  poppies,  the  soul- 
ful campanulas  or  bellflowers;  the  majestic 
delphiniums  or  larkspurs;  the  glittering 
gallardias  and  pyrethruns,  or  blanket  flow- 
ers, as  the  first  are  called;  the  delicate  gyp- 
sophila;  the  flaming  torch  lilies,  commonly 
called  red-hot  pokers;  the  formal  foxgloves 
and  hollyhocks;  the  rainbow  iris;  the  frag- 
rant pinks;  the  modest  lilies;  the  plume- 
like spiraeas,  and  the  glorious  yuccas. 


Fun  and  Common  Sense 

These  are  Two  of  the    Living  Ideas  that  Ought  to  be  Fed  and  Matured 


Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  ideas  are 
living  things'?  I  know  Plato  did  not  go  as 
far  as  that,  but  he  thought  of  it,  writes 
Peter  McArthur  in  the  Toronto  Globe.  In 
speaking  of  the  archetypal  ideas  that  he 
held  to  be  fixed  in  nature  as  the  immaterial 
patterns  of  all  things,  including  qualities 
and  notions,  he  represents  Parmenides 
as  questioning  Socrates  whether  these  ideas 
have  a  separate  life,  and  Socrates  replied 
that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  to  include 
such  living  ideas  in  his  philosophy.  Now  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  world  should  be 
bound  forever  by  the  philosophical  hesitan- 
cy of  Plato.  Ideas  are  very  much  alive. 
They  come  fluttering  into  our  minds,  either 
as  a  little  rush  of  words  that  give  us  a  new 
point  of  view  regarding  something  in  the 
everyday  world  or  as  a  compelling  impulse 
that  forces  us  to  act  about  something. 

Some  time  ago  a  little  naked,  smiling  idea 
came  to  me,  and  I  liked  it  so  well  that  I  gave 
it  an  empty  corner  of  my  mind  and  fed 
it  on  my  best  thoughts.  As  it  grew  plumper 
and  stronger  I  amused  myself  by  question- 
ing it,  and  it  has  told  me  a  lot  of  interesting 


things  about  the  whole  race  of  ideas.  It 
has  shown  me  that  all  our  troubles  are  due 
to  ideas  that  we  have  allowed  to  escape 
from  our  control.  It  has  also  taught  me 
what  Plato  did  not;  that  ideas  grow  just 
like  other  living  things  and  become  good  or 
bad,  according  to  their  environment.  And 
it  is  because  ideas  are  immortal,  while  we 
are  mortal,  that  they  are  able  to  control 
us  either  for  good  or  evil,  generation  after 
generation.  Because  of  what  it  has  taught 
me  I  can  now  see  that  other  men  are  neither 
our  friends  nor  our  enemies.  It  is  the  ideas 
that  control  them  that  are  our  friends  and 
our  enemies,  and  the  battle  for  human  free- 
dom must  be  fought  against  ideas  by  the 
help  of  ideas.  When  I  understood  this 
clearly  I  interviewed  my  little  idea  for 
your  ediflcation,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
give  you  the  result. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  idea;  'Do  you 
know  that  you  human  beings  are  the  most 
foolish  creatures  in  all  the  world?  You 
were  given  ideas  to  teach  you  what  to  do 
and  you  have  become  the  slaves  of  your 
ideas.     Worse  than  that,  you  have  fed  up 
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your  ideas  until  they  have  grown  too  strong 
for  you,  and  too  clever,  and  now  that  you 
are  beginning  to  groan  under  their  tyranny 
you  do  not  know  how  to  fight  them.  Instead 
of  fighting  them  you  fight  one  another,  and 
the  more  you  are  disorganized  by  your 
struggles  the  stronger  the  grim  ideas  grow. 
Money  at  first  was  only  a  pleasant  little 
idea  that  made  trade  easy,  but  because  men 
found  it  good  and  loved  and  pampered  it, 
it  has  grown  until  it  is  now  an  insatiable 
monster.  You  call  it  capital,  and  build 
temples  for  it  and  worship  and  pay  to  it, 
and  it  grinds  you  into  the  dust.  Capital  is 
now  as  much  alive  as  you  are,  and  no  man 
can  control  it.  Morgan  and  Rockefeller  are 
just  as  certainly  its  slaves  as  the  men  who 
are  sweating  out  their  lives  for  it  in  the 
mines  and  fields  and  factories.  It  is  at  once 
the  most  greedy  and  most  cowardly  of  all 
the  ideas  to  which  you  foolish  mortals  have 
enslaved  yourselves.  It  is  always  grabbing 
for  more,  and  is  as  ready  to  snatch  the 
crust  from  the  mouth  of  the  orphan  as  to 
break  into  the  safe  deposit  vault  for  the 
bonds  of  a  millionaire.  But  at  the  first  hint 
of  danger,  if  human  beings  in  their  strug- 
gles happen  to  wound  the  least  of  its  grasp- 
ing tentacles,  it  immediately  rushes  to  cov- 
er and  causes  panics  and  all  kinds  of  dis- 
asters in  its  insane  haste.  In  order  to  satis- 
fy its  own  greed  capital  has  taken  a  lot 
of  other  nice  little  ideas  that  were  not  only 
harmless  but  helpful  at  first,  and  has  fed 
them  and  trained  them  until  they  have 
grown  almost  as  cruel  and  powerful  as  it  is 
itself.  What  you  now  call  trusts  and  big  in- 
terests, and  shudder  before,  were  once  kind- 
ly little  ideas  called  co-operation  and  organ- 
ization and  economy  and  elimination  of 
competition,  but  now  they  have  grown  into 
monsters  that  are  sucking  the  life-blood  of 
all  the  people  of  the  earth.  And  you  have 
no  one  to  blame  but  yourselves.  You  were 
given  ideas  to  help  you,  and  because  you  did 
not  keep  them  under  control  they  got  the 
mastery,  and  now  you  are  the  slaves  of  your 
own  ideas.  There  are  no  evil  spirits  or  dev- 
ils in  the  world  but  human  ideas  that  have 
escaped  from  control. 


''That  is  all  very  well,''  I  replied;  ''but 
how  are  we  going  to  regain  our  freedom 
and  be  men  again?'' 

My  little  friend  looked  at  me  quizzically, 
then  drew  himself  up  to  his  little  height, 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  replied  confident- 

"Leave  that  to  me?" 
His  appearance  puzzled  me.     There  was 
something   familiar   about   him,  though     I 


could  not  say  exactly  where  I  had  seen  him 
before. 

' ' Who  are  you ?' '  I  asked. 

He  bowed  gravely. 

"I  am  Common  Sense." 

As  he  spoke,  a  big,  nimble,  irresponsible 
idea  that  has  occupied  the  back  of  my  head 
ever  since  I  can  remember  suddenly  started 
forward  and  took  Common  Sense  by  the 
hand. 

"Hello,  Common  Sense,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  at  last." 

"Hello,  Fun.  You  and  I  should  get  along 
together  famously." 

After  this  introduction  we  all  laughed  to- 
gether until  the  tears  came  and  I  felt  bet- 
ter. 

"Now,"  said  Common  Sense  briskly,  "let 
Fun  and  me  show  you  around  this  mind  of 
yours.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
you  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  mental  house- 
cleaning.  ' ' 

Hurrying  about  together,  they  aroused 
for  my  observation  all  those  ideas  that  ' '  in- 
habit the  dim  caves  of  human  thought." 
One  after  another  they  prodded  out  my 
Hopes,  Fears,  Desires,  Ambitions,  Virtues, 
Vices,  and  all  the  mob  of  useless  ideas  that 
have  been  living  in  me  and  sapping  my 
strength  and  keeping  my  steps  in  the  path 
of  Folly.  Under  the  cold,  searching  stare 
of  Common  Sense  and  the  satirical  smile 
of  Fun  these  ideas  shuddered  and  "fled 
howling."  When  Common  Sense  and  Fun 
had  routed  out  the  last  of  them  they  stood 
before  me  again  and  bowed. 

"At  your  service,  sir." 

"Thank  you  kindly,"  I  said.  "You  have 
made  me  feel  better  personally,  but  I  can 
see  with  half  an  eye  that  the  monsters  that 
have  been  oppressing  us  are  still  ranging 
through  the  world  as  before. ' ' 

"Wait,"  said  Common  Sense.  "Leave 
them  to  me." 

Ha  was  so  little  and  self-confident  that 
Fun  began  to  laugh,  but  I  checked  him  in- 
stantly. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  I  cannot  do  very 
much  myself,  but  I  am  one  of  millions  like 
me.  In  every  human  mind  there  is  a  little 
Common  Sense,  and  if  people  would  only 
feed  it  with  a  few  good  thoughts  and  let  it 
put  their  minds  in  order  it  would  not  be 
long  before  they  would  set  the  world  in  or- 
der. But  they  must  not  let  Common  Sense 
run  wild  or  it  will  develop  into  stupidity, 
reaction  and  a  lot  of  other  unprogressive 
monsters.  There  is  nothing  of  which  the 
monster  ideas  are  so  much  afraid  as  of  well- 
controlled  Common  Sense.  The  light  of 
Common  Sense  is  as  deadly  to  them  as  sun- 
light to  microbes." 
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^' Still,  you  seem  a  very  unsubstantial 
little  thing  to  undea-take  so  much/'  I  com- 
plained. 

^' Tut!"  he  replied  briskly.  '^Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  are  such  stuff  as  dreams 
are  made  off  Everything  in  life  is  a 
dream,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  arei 
only  a  dream  within  a  dream.  The  way  to 
combat  the  ideas  of  injustice  and  oppression 
and  greed  and  money  lust  that  are  troub- 
ling you  is  with  other  ideas,  and  when  you 
are  ready  for  them  I  shall  invite  into  your 
mind  ideas  of  beauty  and  kindness  and 
brotherly  love  that  will  chase  the  other 
monstrous  ideas  off  the  face  of  the  earth. ' ' 

''Is  there  anything  I  can  do  while  you 
are  busy  with  this  work?"  I  asked  humb- 

ly. 

''Well,  you  might  ask  your  friends  to 
search  through  their  minds  to  see  if  they 


have  a  little  Common  Sense  in  them,  and  if 
they  have  to  feed  it  and  cherish  it  and  give 
it  scope." 

At  this  Fun  threAv  back  his  head  and 
laughed  uproariously. 

"Some  of  them  will  have  a  long  hunt!" 
he  chuckled. 

But  I  checked  him  for  I  remembered  the 
words  of  the  poet :  — 

"For  I  dip't  into  the  future  far  as  human 

eye  could  see, 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all     the 

wonder  that  would  be. 


There  the  Common  Sense  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 

universal  law." 


How  My  Silo  Paid  for  Itself 

A  Glengarry  College  Lad  Proves  the  Value  of  Scientific  Methods  in  Dollars  and  Cents 


My  father  was  a  farmer  of  the  old  school 
and  practiced  the  old  system  of  gTOwing 
grain,  keeping  a  few  milch  cows  and  en- 
ough horses  to  do  the  work,  writes  A.  D. 
Cameron  in  the  Country  Gentleman.  The 
selling  of  the  grain  provided  the  greatest 
source  of  revenue,  although  the  cows  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  while  the  pastures 
were  good,  yielded  considerable  milk,  which 
was  sent  to  the  neighboring  cheese  fac- 
tory. 

The  cattle  were  wintered  principally  up- 
on straw,  with  hay  generally  fed  during 
the  latter  part  of  March  and  all  the  month 
of  April  so  that  they  would  be,  as  my  fath- 
er termed  it,  "in  good  streng-th  when  they 
calved. ' ' 

Now  when  I  returned,  having  been 
taught  that  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
good  farming  is  to  practice  a  good  short 
rotation  of  crops,  I  suggested  to  father 
that  we  draw  all  the  manure  out  of  the 
barnyard  and  manure  well  one  field  for 
corn;  then  the  next  year  sow  that  field  to 
grain  and  seed  it  down  to  clover.  The 
third  year  it  would  be  in  hay  and  the  next 
year  we  could  pasture  it.  We  could  con- 
tinue^ this  field  after  field  and  in  reality 
practice   a  four-year  rotation. 

I  also  suggested  that  we  erect  a  silo  to 
put  the  corn  in.  This  would  furnish  the 
milch    cows   with    a    good,    succulent    feed, 


which  would  increase  the  milk  flow  and 
keep  them  up  in  their  milk  for  a  longer 
period.  He  thought  these  suggestions  of 
mine  were  all  bosh.  "Oh,"  he  said,  "it 
is  all  right,  for  those  government-paid  fel- 
lows to  talk  about  these  things;  but  I  am 
too  old  to  change  my  way  of  farming  now! 
You  can  go  ahead  and  manage  the  farm 
the  way  you  please.  Your  mother  and  I 
have  worked  long  enough." 

I  Start  to  Work. 

So  with  that  understanding  I  started 
to  work.  Now  it  was  in  the  spring  and 
the  winter's  manure  was  all  in  the  barn- 
yard. A  couple  of  heaps  had  been  drawn 
out  in  the  field  the  previous  year.  This 
left  me  considerable  manure  at  my  dispos- 
al, so  I  hired  a  man  and  we  started  spread- 
ing this  on  a  piece  of  sod  plowed  the  prev- 
ious fall.  We  worked  for  several  days  un- 
til we  cleaned  up  every  bit  of  manure  to 
be  found  round  the  place  and  covered  about 
six  acres. 

This,  after  giving  the  ground  a  thorough 
disking  until  I  had  every  particle  of  the 
manure  worked  up  with  the  soil,  I  planted 
with  Leaming  corn,  which  I  bought  from 
one  of  the  large  seed  houses  in  the  city. 
The  summer  was  one  of  the  hottest  I  re- 
member. The  showers  seemed  to  come 
just  at  the  right  time,  although  they  kept 
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me  busy,  because  I  was  determined  to  put 
the  cultivator  through  after  every  rain  to 
keep  a  mulch  and  stop  evaporation. 

That  fall  I  had  one  of  the  finest  fields 
of  corn  in  the  county.  Every  one  pass- 
ing on  the  road  was  remarking  on  it.  I 
intended  to  cut  the  corn  and  stack  it,  then 
draw  it  and  feed  the  cows  as  I  needed  it; 
but  just  when  I  was  about  ready  to  cut 
it  an  agent  came  along  who  was  selling 
silos.  My  capital  being  very  limited  I 
didn't  think  I  could  afford  one  unless  he 
would  give  me  lots  of  time  to  pay  for  it. 
He  promised  then  to  sell  me  a  silo,  14  by 
28  feet,  for  $175,  and  give  me  two  years 
to  pay.  I  thought  this  was  the  easiest  way 
to  get  my  silo,  so  I  told  him  to  send  it 
along  at  once. 

Stave  Silo  Costs  $195. 

It  was  a  stave  silo,  made  with  a  patent 
front,  having  continuous  doors.  I  hired  a 
stonemason  for  two  days,  and  we  built 
the  foundation  and  the  company  sent  a 
man  to  put  the  silo  up.  So  I  had  the  whole 
thing  done  within  a  week. 

We  were  not  long  in  filling  it.  One  of 
my  neighbors  had  a  steam  engine  and 
blower  which  I  hired  at  the  rate  of  $15 
a  day.    I  got  four  of  my  neighbors  to  send 


their  teams  over  for  a  day  and  we  filled 
that  silo.  Now  the  full  cost  of  the  silo  to 
me,  not  counting  my  own  labor  or  that  of 
my  neighbors'  teams — because  I  paid  that 
back  by  sending  my  team  to  work  the  time 
in  for  them — was  as  follows: 

Stone  mason  two  days  at  $2.50 $    5.00 

Silo    175.00 

Filling    15.00 

Total    $195.00 

I  started  feeding  the  cattle  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  October  and  fed  them  twice  a 
day  till  about  the  fifteenth  of  January. 
Then  it  started  to  freeze  considerably 
round  the  sides,  so  I  stopped  feeding  sil- 
age until  the  fifteenth  of  March.  I  fed 
them  twice  a  day  till  the  cows  went  on 
grass  the  fifteenth   of  May. 

Now,  to  show  how  much  this  silo  saved 
for  me,  in  previous  years  it  took  all  we 
grew  on  the  farm — straw  and  hay —  to 
feed  the  stock,  and  only  in  exceptional 
years  did  we  have  a  ton  or  so  of  hay  left 
over.  But  the  year  I  bought  the  silo  I 
had  ten  tons  of  good  roughage  left  over, 
Avhich  I  could  have  sold  for  $15  a  ton, 
making  $150 — almost  enough  to  pay  for 
my    silo   the    first   year. 


The  Boy  and  The  Farm 


It  Has  to  Do  With  the  Unending  Miracle  of  Birth  and  Growth 


Mr.  Thomas  McGillicuddy,  in  the  March 
Farmers'  Magazine,  tackles  in  a  new  way 
the  old  question  of  why  the  boy  leaves  the 
farm,  says  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly.  He 
takes  the  point  of  view  not  so  much  of  the 
farm  as  of  the  boy.  And  that  is  right. 
Farms  are  made  for  boys  and  other  human 
creatures,  not  boys  for  farms. 

To  interest  the  boy  in  farm  work  you 
must  show  him  that  there  is  ^'something 
doing.''  Give  him  nothing  but  drudgery, 
and  he  will  become  disgusted  and  drift 
away  to  the  town.  Give  him  the  special 
care  of  a  horse  or  a  plot  of  ground,  and 
he  will  become  interested.  Mr.  McGilli- 
cuddy quotes  a  letter  from  T.  G.  Raynor, 
an  expert  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Ottawa: 

*'A  good  deal  has  been  done,  and  much 
more  can  be  done,  to  interest  the  boy  in  the 


farm  along  the  lines  suggested.  For  in- 
stance, in  1900,  Dr.  James  W.  Robertson, 
chairman  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
started  the  Macdonald-Robertson  Seed  Com- 
petition, in  which  boys  and  girls  of  eigh- 
teen years  and  under  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete all  over  the  Dominion.  Some  800  start- 
ed, and  about  400  finished  out  the  three 
years.  They  were  to  select  the  best  heads 
of  wheat  or  oats  they  could  find  in  the  op- 
en field;  at  first  enough  to  sow  a  quarter 
acre  plot;  second  year  they  selected  from 
that  quarter  of  an  acre  plot,  and  the  third 
year  also.  The  results  were  an  increase  in 
yield  per  acre  of  10  bushels  of  wheat  in  the 
three  years,  and  about  20  bushels  of  oats. 
The  outcome  of  this  competition  has  been 
the  organization  of  the  Canadian  Seed 
Growers  Association,  which  is  growing  in 
numbers  and  in  usefulness  each  year." 
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No  work  in  the  world  is  more  interesting 
than  farming.  It  is  not  monotonous.  It  is 
of  infinite  variety.  It  is  not  one  industry, 
but  a  score  of  industries.  It  has  to  do  with 
t'  e  unending  miracle  of  birth  and  growth; 
the  tiny  seed  that  is  full  of  energy,  and 
that  seems  almost  endowed  with  intelligence 
as  it  thrusts  out  its  feelers  for  meat  and 
drink  through  the  soil.  If  the  boy  has  not 
been  interested,  it  is  because  the  whole  bus- 
iness has  been  clumsily  handled.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  city  boy  who  did  not  like  to 
keep  rabbits  and  pigeons'?  Is  it  likely  that 
any  country  boy  would  fail  to  be  interested 


in  horses  and  cattle,  if  the  business  were 
rightly  managed? 

Mr.  McGillicuddy  shows  how  the  boys 
are  being  interested  in  farming  by  intelli- 
gent methods.  Thus  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  of  modern  life  may  be  solv- 
ed. The  congestion  of  cities  may  be  reliev- 
ed, the  food  supply  may  be  increased,  the 
monotony  of  toil  may  be  diminished.  The 
standard  of  health  and  strength  may  be 
raised.  And  the  real  cure  for  the  commer- 
cialism which  some  deplore  is  to  ennoble 
every  honest  calling. 


Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  the  little  bright-eyed  man 
with  a  pointed  beard. 


See    page   19. 
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Differs  With  Brown's  Naval  Article 


Editor  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Permit  me  to  offer  some  comments  on  an 
article  appearing  in  your  February  number 
entitled  ''The  Naval  Issue *'  by  W.  J. 
Brown. 

After  citing  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Grain  Growers'  Associations  of  Western 
Canada,  Mr.  Brown  says:  ''It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  Grain  Growers  have  stud- 
ied the  questions  involved  with  intelligent 
interest. ' '  In  justice  to  himself  Mr.  Brown 
should  credit  the  organized  farmers  of  the 
West  with  a  moderate  degree  of  both  inter- 
est and  intelligence,  so  far  as  the  Naval 
question  is  concerned.  At  all  events  it  is 
no  argument  against  their  position  to  hint 
that  they  have  not  given  sufficient  consider- 
ation to  the  matter.  Mr.  Brown,  indeed, 
throws  himself  open  to  the  very  same  criti- 
cism which  he  directs  against  the  Grain 
Growers  when  he  says:  "Certainly  no  one 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  thinking  men 
among  the  farmers  of  Ontario  would  agree 
for  one  moment  that  their  views  were  in 
harmony  with  the  Grain  Growers'  resolu- 
tion. ' '  It  strikes  me  that  Mr.  Brown,  when 
he  wrote  the  above  statement,  was  either 
ignorant  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Domin- 
ion Grange,  or  wished  to  imply  that  it  in 
no  way  represented  the  "thinking  farm- 
ers" of  Ontario.  The  fact  is  that,  with 
practical  unanimity,  the  only  independent 
farmers'  organization  in  Ontario  took  the 
very  same  stand  on  the  Naval  issue  as  has 
been  taken  by  the  organized  farmers  of 
the  West. 

Those  of  us  who  live  amongst  the  farm- 
ers are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  position 
taken  by  the  Grange  as  fairly  representa- 
tive of  rural  opinion  in  Ontario.  Some 
weeks  ago  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Sun  sent 
out  to  a  number  of  Ontario  farmers  whose 
views  he  did  not  know,  a  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  their  opinions  on  the  Naval  ques- 


tion. The  replies  were  published,  and  show- 
ed a  very  large  majority  opposed  to  any 
departure  from  Canada's  traditional  policy. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts  Mr.  Brown's 
statement,  above  quoted,  is  amazing. 

Mr.  Brown  goes  on  to  state  and  criticise 
the  views  expressed  by  Messrs.  Drury  and 
incidentally  takes  exception  to  the  Referen- 
dum because,  as  he  says,  it  "ignores  the 
principle  of  responsible  government." 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  the  principle 
of  Direct  Legislation  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment, but  rather  a  fuller  realization  of  it. 
Were  it  possible  for  every  election  to  be 
fought  out  upon  one  specific  issue,  and  in- 
volve no  more  than  the  settlement  of  this 
one  issue,  then,  indeed,  there  would  be 
little  call  for  the  Referendum.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  a  dozen  issues  are  blended 
and  confused  in  one  election  and  that  after 
the  election  has  taken  place,  and  a  party 
put  in  office  for  a  term  of  years,  one  or  more 
new  issues  may  arise  on  which  the  people 
have  made  no  pronouncement,  and  that  leg- 
islation may  be  enacted  contrary  to  the  will 
of  the  people  in  respect  to  these  new  is- 
sues. The  Referendum  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  on  such 
occasions,  and  that  it  will  enable  the  peo- 
ple to  single  out  special  questions  of  legis- 
lation respecting  the  settlement  of  which 
they  take  upon  themselves  the  direct  re- 
sponsibility, and,  by  so  doing,  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  responsibility  in  that 
particular  matter. 

Responsible  Government  in  practice  in 
Canada  in  this  20th  century  is  a  travesty 
upon  responsible  Government  in  political 
theory ;  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  there 
is  already  before  the  Saskatchewan  Legis- 
lature a  bill  to  establish  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  in  provincial  politics.  Had 
we  the  right  of  demanding  the  Referendum 
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upon  specific  issues,  the  Canadian  people 
could,  even  now,  compel  the  submission  of 
the  Naval  question  to  a  popular  vote,  and 
thereby  thrust  the  responsibility  directly 
upon  those  who  must  ultimately  bear  it. 

Mr.  Brown  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  question  before  the  country  is  not  '*  de- 
fence or  no  defence, '*  but,  how  shall  the 
defence  be  provided?  He  is,  however,  quite 
wrong  in  saying  that  there  are  some  who  are 
opposed  to  defence  measures  because  of 
their  religious  views.  What  he  means  is 
that  there  are  some  who  are  opposed  to 
certain  kinds  of  defence  measures  because 
of  their  religious  views.  For  my  part  I 
am  convinced  that  we  are  much  better  pro- 
tected from  the  United  States,  as  we  are, 
than  we  should  be  if  the  great  lakes  were 
covered  by  ships  of  war.  The  real  question 
is  not  shall  Canada  defend  herself?  That 
we  may  take  for  granted  as  answered  in  the 


affirmative.  It  is  rather, — How  shall  Can- 
ada best  defend  herself?  And  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  there  are  better  methods 
of  defence  than  either  of  the  policies  now 
being  discussed  in  Parliament.  The  crea- 
tion of  armaments  may  be  a  menace  and  a 
provocation  to  warfare,  and  our  best  de- 
fence may  lie  in  having  no  navy.  That  at 
least,  is  a  debatable  question.  It  is  one 
that  ought  to  be  settled  before  we  consid- 
er the  respective  merits  of  two  plans,  each 
of  which  provides  for  navy  building.  There 
are  at  least  some  Ontario  farmers  who  have 
given  enough  '* intelligent  interest'*  to  the 
questions  involved  in  the  naval  issue,  to 
perceive  that  it  is  folly  to  wrangle  over  two 
ways  of  doing  the  same  thing  while  leav- 
ing unconsidered  the  fundamental  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  thing  is  worth  do- 
ing at  all. 
Brantford,   Ont.  W.   C.   WOOD. 


English  Politics 


Editor  Farmers'  Magazine. 

Referring  to  your  editorial  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number,  entitled  ''The  Insidious  Pol- 
itics." I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  this 
is  a  legitimate  subject  for  you  to  enlarge 
upon  in  your  Review  of  Rural  Life. 

Crediting  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  the  best 
possible  intentions,  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
his  benefits  are  to  come  in  for  the  ''down 
and  out  classes."  The  increase  of  his  own 
salary  from  £3,000  to  £5,000  was  not  a 
happy  start.  "Self  interest — not  emotion — 
is  the  cemesnt  of  our  far-flung  Empire," 
somebody  has  said,  and,  possibly,  it  was 
the  raison  d'etre  in  this  minor  detail.  The 
payment  of  members  of  Parliament,  espec- 
ially those  of  the  Irish  and  Socialist  coal- 
ition, probably  comes  under  the  same 
head. 

No  man  in  England — in  a  position  of  such 
responsibility  has,  as  far  as  my  recollec- 
tion goes,  abused  his  right  of  free  speech 
to  such  an  extent  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
often  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  "Class 
Prejudices."  Mr.  Healy  last  month  said 
of  him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that, 
"he  never  answers  anything  except  bv  in- 
sult." ^ 


It  is  these  high-handed  methods  quite 
apart  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
measures  that  have  embittered  public  feel- 
ing and  brought  down  a  vial  of  wrath  from 
the  National  Review. 

The  starving  of  Industries  by  heavy  rates 
and  taxes  falls  first  on  the  poor,  and  has, 
in  the  cases  of  Yarrow  and  the  Thames  Iron 
Works,  thrown  hundreds  of  men  out  of 
work. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  state 
that  under  Free  Trade  in  Britain — every 
man,  woman  and  child  pays  £1 10  9  a  head 
in  food  taxes!  and  the  price  of  living  has 
increased  very  considerably  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Over  population  seems  to  be  the  root  of 
the  unrest  and  discontent  that  undoubtedly 
exists  in  the  Old  Land. 

The  seats  of  the  mighty  are  occupied  by 
Cosmopolitan  Financiers  who  are  certainly 
a  doubtful  improvement  on  the  old  Feudal 
Lords;  but  the  poor  will  be  with  us  always, 
and  my  advice  to  all  and  sundry,  who  find 
life  burdensome  under  home  conditions  is 
to  "up  stakes ' '  and  come  to  Canada  if  they 
can. 
Barrie,  Ont.  (Capt.)  E.  E.  G.  BIRD. 


CARING     FOR     THE     BABY 


By  Carolyn  Edgelow 


BEFORE  dealing  directly  with  the  care 
of  the  child  I  wish  to  make  known  to 
mothers,  for  whom  this  article  is  partic- 
ularly written,  just  exactly  in  what  ca- 
pacity I  hope  to  be  of  use  to  them  and 
what  put  the  idea  into  my  head.  I 
wish  to  try  as  nearly  as  possible  to  dup- 
licate the  work  I  personally  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Health 
in  Ontario,  last  summer. 

Everyone  knows  the  awakened  inter- 
est in  the  Infant  Mortality  Question, 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  the 
terrible  death  list  which  grows  rapidly 
during  the  hot  summer  months. 

In  Ontario  in  the  year  of  1911  three 
thousand  five  hundred  babies  died  un- 
der two  years  of  age — one  out  of  every 
four — and  these  deaths  were  directly- 
traceable  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  in  most  cases.  Think  of  it ! 
three  thousand  five  hundred  infant  lives 
in  one  province,  for  want  of  proper 
knowledge  in  the  care  of  them. 

In  the  city  in  which  I  was  appointed 
Board  of  Health  nurse  three  summers 
ago  the  death  list  among  babies  under 
one  year  of  age  was  60% I  am  go- 
ing to  show  you  how  proper  enlight- 
ment  brought  this  down  to  2%.  What 
happened?  You  may  well  ask.  Some- 
thing was  bound  to  happen  where  half 
the  town  were  mourning  the  loss  of  their 
young.  Everything  happened,  and  the 
Medical  Health  Officer  never  rested  un- 
til those  statistics  were  brought  down 
from  sixty  to  three  per  cent. 

The  whole  town  joined  in  the  cam- 
paign to  save  the  lives  so  dearly  brought 
into  the  world,  so  highly  treasured,  and 
yet  so  easily  snuffed  out.  Banquets  were 
given  where  the  question  "How  to  Save 
the  Baby"  was  the  one  topic  of  conver- 
sation ;  a  milk  by-law  was  passed  where- 
by pure  milk  was  assured,  lectures  were 
given,  pamphlets  were  published,  a 
Board  of  Health  nurse  was  appointed 
whose  work    was  solely    in  connection 


with  the  care  and  upbringing  of  babies. 
Every  house  where  there  was  a  child  un- 
der two  years  old  was  visited  by  her. 
House  sanitation,  feeding,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  care  of  the  infant  was 
examined  by  her  and  advice  and  help 
given  if  desired.  No  one  knows  except 
the  mothers,  and  the  visiting  nurse, 
how  much  this  was  needed  and  appre- 
ciated. Not  one  child  but  was  visited 
by  her  and  help  given  if  needed,  not 
one  bottle-fed  baby  but  she  ascertained 
the  purity  of  the  milk,  not  one  case  of 
cholera  infantum  (summer  complaint) 
but  what  scientific  knowledge  was  added 
to  mother's  love  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
infant  life.  As  the  result  of  this  the 
death  rate  of  the  city  during  that  sum- 
mer was  two,  instead  of  sixty  per  cent. 

This  is  what  I  want  to  do  for  you: 
I  can't  test  your  milk  but  if  you  are  not 
sure  of  it  I  can  show  you  a  simple  way 
to  make  it  safe  for  the  baby  in  your  own 
home ;  I  can't  come  and  see  your  babies 
but  I  intend  to  have  a  talk  with  you 
about  them  through  the  columns  of 
this  magazine,  how  to  feed,  bath,  clothe, 
and  care  for  the  child,  as  well  as  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease. 

When  we  have  finished  our  talk  about 
the  babies  I  will  endeavor  to  also  give 
some  general  helpful  talks  in  regard  to 
ordinary  ailments  and  the  care  of  the 
si  ;k  in  the  home. 

Every  girl  ought  to  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause  of  disease  and  its  treat- 
ment; every  girl  ought  to  know  about 
babies.  How  many  infant  lives  would 
be  saved  if  more  instruction  in  this  re- 
spect was  given  in  our  schools,  and  the 
girl  did  not  have  to  wait  until  she  be- 
came a  mother  with  a  strangely  dear 
and  fragile  life  dependant  upon  her 
care,  about  which  she  knew  so  hopeless- 
ly little. 

My  next  article  will  be  an  illustrated 
one  on  the  care  of  the  new-born  child. 
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Note. — An  immense  number  of  orders  for  Farmer's  Magazine  patterns 
arrive  at  the  office  daily.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are  many  who  forget 
to  sign  their  names,  many  who  forget  the  money,  many  who  neglect  to  state 
the  size  of  the  patterns  required  and  many  who  send  their  orders  to  our 
Branch  offices  instead  of  to  the  Central  office  at  Toronto.  Ladies  ordering 
patterns  of  Farmer's  Magazine  so  as  to  avoid  error  and  delay  will  please 
observe  the  following  conditions: 

First,  address  your  letter  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  143  University 
Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Second,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  state  clearly  what  you  want. 

Third,  enclose  the  money. 

Fourth,  sign  name  and  address  plainly. 

Comply  with  these  conditions  carefully  and  it  will  be  our  fault  if  you 
do  not  get  your  patterns  within  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  your  letter. 


4142— liADIES'  CORSET   COVER. 

This  corset  cover  is  designed  for  flouncing.  It 
has  the  V-shaped  neck,  front  and  back,  and  is 
made  with  a  seam  at  the  centre  back. 

Longcloth  or  muslin  can  also  be  used  to  make 
this  cover. 

The  pattern,  4142  is  cut  in  sizes  32  to  44  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  2  yards  of 
16-inch    flouncing. 

Price  of  pattern,  10  cents. 
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4575— LADIES'   NINE-GORED    SKIRT. 

A  straight  cut  model,  fitting  the  figure  snugly. 
This  skirt  can  be  used  for  completion  of  a  coat 
suit  or  it  can  be  worn  with  separate  shirt  waists. 

Serge,  cheviot  or  broadcloth  can  be  used  to  make 
this   skirt. 

The  pattern,  4575,  is  cut  in  sizes  22  to  32  in- 
ches waist  measure.  Medium  size  requires  4  3-8 
yards  on  44-inch  material. 

Price  of  pattern,   10   cents. 
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5917— liADIES'    HOUSE    DBESS. 

Here  is  a  dainty  design  for  a  house  dress  or  work 
apron  as  the  model  can  be  used  for  either.  It  is 
protective,  yet  stylish  and  has  the  merit  of  being 
simple  of  construction.  It  closes  at  the  front 
and  can  be  made  with  square  or  low  neck  or  with 
rolling  collar. 

Gingham,  percale,  chambray  or  lawn  may  be 
used  and  the  trimming  is  of  contrasting  fabric. 

The  pattern  5917  is  cut  in  sizes  32,  36,  40  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires 
6  3-8  yards  of  27-inch  material  5-8  yard  of  27- 
Inch   contrasting  goods. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


6067— LADIES'    DRESS. 

A  delightful  frock  is  here  pictured  and  one 
quite  easy  to  make.  It  has  the  fashionable  and 
convenient  front  closing  and  may  be  made  with 
empire  or  regulation  waistline.  The  skirt  is  a 
four-gored  model  having  inserted  plait  or  habit 
back. 

The  pattern  60G7  is  cut  in  sizes  34  to  42  inches 
bust  measure.  Medium  size  requires  6  yards  of 
36-inch  material  and  5-8  yard  of  22-inch  all  over. 
rice  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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6061— MISSES'   DRESS. 

This  address  is  for  the  miss  and  small  woman. 
The  pattern  provides  for  two  styles  of  collar  and 
the  three-gored  skirt  may  be  made  with  empire 
or  regulation  waistline.  The  closing  is  at  the 
front. 

The  pattern  6061  is  cut  in  sizes  14,  16  and  18 
years.  Medium  size  requires  4  3-8  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  and  3-4  yard  of  27-inch  contrasting 
goods. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 


5964 — GIBIi'S  DRESS. 

Plaid  woolen  with  plain  collar  and  cuffs  of  white 
or  a  color  matching  the  predominating  shade  of 
the  plaid  will  develop  this  chic  little  frock  in 
charming  manner.  The  dress  closes  at  the  left 
side  of  the  front  and  has  three-piece  skirt  joined 
to  an  underwaist.  The  model  is  excellent  for 
school  or  general  wear  and  nice  enough  for  dressy 
service. 

The  pattern  5964  is  cut  in  sizes  6  to  12  years. 
Medium  size  requires  3  3-8  yards  of  36-inch  ma- 
terial for  the  dress  and  one-half  yard  of  36-inch 
goods   for   the   underwaist. 

Price  of  pattern  10  cents. 
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Dress  showing  many  new  features.  The  material  is 
woollen  brocade.  The  skirt  is  slight  draped  in 
front  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  drapery,  and  is 
slashed  to  show  the  foot.  There  is  a  narrow  panel 
of  bright  colored  satin  masked  by  a  line  of  Venise 
edge.  Flat  Venise  trims  the  corsage,  and  a  vest 
of  pleated  net  fills  the  opening.  The  long  sleeve 
ends  with  a  puff  of  net  and  a  band  repeating  the 
panel  and  on  the  shoulder  and  sash  ends  is  an 
embroidered  motif  in  Bulgarian  embroidery. 


Sig.  5 
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Tailored  shape  of  fancy  straw,  the  brim  faced  with 
smoothly  laid  black  Malines.  A  folded  band  goes 
round  the  crown,  a  blondine  mount  shoots  out  at 
the  side. 


CANADIAN    PUBLIC    AFFAIRS 


In  the  following  contribution  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  argues  that  the  Ottawa 
Ministry  illegally  withhold  a  Eedistribution  of  Eepresentation  Act;  that  this  is  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  a  general  election;  that  it  cannot  be  proper  or  wise  to  per- 
sist in  attempting  to  establish  the  Premier's  *' Naval  Aid"  Bill  without  submitting 
it  to  the  electorate;  that  such  submission  is  the  more  desirable  inasmuch  as  the  Bill 
itself  is  largely  good;  and  that  prompt  agreement  of  both  parties  on  measures  to 
provide  coast  defence  for  both  Canadian  shores  is  urgently  required  by  those  dangers 
which  Canada,  as  a  Eealm  of  the  King,  plainly  incurs  through  the  alarming  nature 
of  the  European  international  situation. 


By  E.  W.  Thomson 


HIS  Royal  Highness  the  Governor- 
General  possesses  constitutional  authori- 
ty to  untangle  the  ^'snarP'  at  Ottawa. 
It  has  happened  because  his  Ministers 
have  ignored  and  therefore  violated  the 
British  North  America  Act,  Canada'-j 
fundamental  law.  Clause  8  ordains  a 
general  census  in  every  tenth  year. 
Clause  5  declares  that  "on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  census"  the  Representation 
of  the  Provinces  shall  be  readjusted  in 
a  specified  way.  The  census  of  June, 
I'Jl  I,  was  officially  completed  on  April 
30,  1912.  Strict  regard  for  our  funda- 
mental law  required  passage  of  Redis- 
tribution Act  last  year.  It  is  now  long 
overdue.  That  the  Premier  would  cboy 
the  Law  v/as  pro{Kvly  assumed  by  the 
present  writer  in  Farmer's  of  April, 
1912,  and  again  in  November  last.  Mr. 
Borden  did  not  appear  determined  in 
October  to  prolong  defiance  of  the  B, 
N.  A.  Act  in  this  important  matter. 
Since  then  he  has  intimated  that  he 
does  not  mean  to  obey  it  this  session. 
He  is  free  to  change  his  mind,  and  so 
put  himself  right.  Persistent  disobed- 
ience of  plain  Law  is  not  to  be  fairly 
expected  of  a  Prime  Minister  so  honor- 
able, respectable,  and  respected.  Mr. 
Borden's  incessant  labors,  his  much 
travelling  last  year,  his  pre-occupation 
with  his  Navy  scheme  and  with  his  con- 
nected design  to  ascertain  clearly  whe- 
ther "Imperial  Federation"  be  feasible 
in  his  time — these  items  may  axicount 


for  and  somewhat  excuse  his  seeming 
obliviousness  to  the  gravity  of  his  in- 
fringement of  the  B.  N.  A.  Act.  Our 
Royal  and  most  admirable  constitution- 
al, unmeddlesome,  wise,  tactful  Gover- 
nor-General has  not  been  burdened  and 
distracted  by  immense  and  confusing 
labors.  His  mind  is  clear  from  party 
passions.  He  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
ruin  of  Constitutions  and  Institutions; 
prevalence  of  public  disorders;  usurpa- 
tion by  Dictators,  Oligarchies,  Aristo- 
cracies, Mobs,  Autocrats,  have  common- 
ly begun,  not  in  Mexico  and  the  Latin 
American  countries  only,  but  in  Europe 
ancient  and  modern,  with  arbitrary 
breaches  of  Law  analagous  to  that  of 
Mr.  Borden.  This  Dominion,  like  Great 
Britain,  exists  under  what  a  great  au- 
thority defines  as  "parliamentary  gov- 
ernment with  an  hereditary  regulative 
agency" — the  Monach — whose  Deputy 
is  here  the  Governor-General.  If  King 
George  V.  perceived  his  London  Cab- 
inet to  be  clearly  ignoring  Law,  surely 
his  duty  would  be  to  exercise  his  regula- 
tive agency  by  requiring  his  Premier  to 
conform  to  Law  or  resign.  It  seems 
most  unfair  of  Mr.  Borden  to  put  H. 
R.  H.  in  the  dilemma  of  having  to  share 
responsibility  for  a  plain  breach  of  the 
B.  N.  A.  Act,  or  else  dismiss  his  Pre- 
mier. It  must  be  presumed  that  our 
Governor-General  will  not  flinch  from 
the  right  constitutional  course,  in  case 
his  patient  waiting  for  the  Premier  to 
comply  with  Law  be  interpreted  by  that 
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gentleman  as  warranting  or  approving 
indecent  continuance  of  its  violation. 

If  such  flagrant  breach  of  the  Consti- 
tution were  not  itself  of  immense  im- 
portance this  would  accrue  to  that 
breach  by  consideration  of  the  restive- 
ness  of  the  West,  and  of  how  that  rest- 
iveness  cannot  but  be  fevered  by  plain, 
illegal,  special  injustice  to  that  region. 
Its  heterogeneous  population  consists 
largely  of  immigrants  less  patient  than 
bom-Canadians  and  other  Britons. 
Their  cup  of  exasperation  is  full  al- 
ready. In  recent  debate  at  Ottawa 
Western  representatives  have  testified 
that  their  constituents  cannot  sell  their 
grain  profitably  for  lack  of  that  free  ad- 
mission to  the  U.  S.  market  which 
they  hopefully  craved  in  1911.  It  was 
related  that  an  hegira  of  proved-up 
settlers  to  the  Republic  is  imminent; 
that  farms  are  generally  heavily  mort- 

faged;  that  agricultural-implement 
ealers  cannot  collect  one- tenth  of  their 
dues;  that  a  proper  bank-restriction  of 
credits  has  almost  wholly  shattered  the 
long  boom  in  town  lots  and  farm  lands. 
Some  of  us  have  long  familiarly  known 
the  West.  We  remember  how  great 
and  dangerous  political  troubles  sprang 
formerly  from  Hard  Times  on  the 
prairies.  We  remember  that  every  it- 
em of  grievance  originating  at  Ottawa 
was  then  urged  as  reason  for  disturb- 
ance and  secession.  We  who  continue 
to  read  the  Western  press  see  now  pre- 
cisely the  former  alarming  symptoms. 
They  should  deeply  concern  Ontario, 
because  Ontario's  prosperity  depends 
largely  on  tranquillity  of  the  huge  Wes- 
tern market  for  Ontario  manufactures 
and  other  products,  and  on  such  West- 
ern immigration  as  has  been  invariably 
checked  when  Western  turbulence  oc- 
curred. 

Let  our  readers  in  Ontario  calmly 
consider  whether  the  West,  while  denied 
Redistribution,  is  treated  in  a  way  that 
Ontarioans  could,  were  the  wrong 
theirs,  calmly  endure.  Alberta,  having 
now  7  representatives,  is  entitled  to  12 
by  the  census  of  June,  191 1.  If  Ontar- 
io, having  now  86,  were  illegally  depriv- 
ed in  like  ratio,  this  Province  would  be 
short  her  just  representation  by  36 
members.     Saskatchewan,  having  riow 


10  M.  P.'s  at  Ottawa,  lacks  6  of  her 
right.  Ontario,  similarly  deprived, 
would  lack  32.  The  Provinces  west  of 
Ontario,  having  now  35  federal  repre- 
sentatives, are  entitled  to  57,  almost  63 
per  cent.  more.  If  Ontario  and  the 
Provinces  to  her  eastward,  now  collec- 
tively having  186  M.  P.'s,  were  similar- 
ly shorn,  their  representation  would  be 
117  short  of  the  due— their  M.  P.'s 
would  number  but  69  at  Ottawa.  This 
would  be  more  intolerable  to  the  East 
if  the  West  were  at  the  same  time  illeg- 
ally over-represented,  as  the  East  now  is 
by  9  M.  P.'s,  or  a  little  more  than  one- 
twentieth  of  the  legal  quota.  In  illegal- 
ly refusing  Redistribution  the  Premier 
entrenches  a  House  in  which  the  East 
has  one  M.  P.  for  each  29,340  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  West  one  for  each  49,- 
739.  Fair  play  is  here  a  missing  jew- 
el. To  allege  that  Ontarioans  wish  to 
Erolong  their  illegal  advantage  would 
e  to  credit  them  with  the  political  ar- 
rogance of  Mr.  Birdofreedom  Sawin's, 
"We  air  bigger  and  tharfore  our  rights 
air  bigger'n  their'n."  If  wise  Queen 
Victoria's  wise  son  put  up  much  longer 
with  that  sort  of  thing  in  his  Ministry 
the  lieges  may  well  wonder. 

Some  Ministerialists  say, — "0,  but 
the  West  could  not  get  its  due  represen- 
tation bv  a  Redistribution  Act.  The  B. 
N.  A.  Act  does  not  require  a  general 
election  to  follow  Redistribution  closelv. 
This  House  of  Commons  may  legally 
hold  on  till  1916."  True.  But  the  leg- 
al may  not  be  always  the  moral  or  prac- 
tical or  constitutional.  John  S.  Ewart, 
K.  C,  in  ^'Kingdom  Paper  No.  11," 
quotes  Anson's  "Law  and  Custom  of  the 
Constitution",  —  "When  any  large 
change  is  made  in  electoral  conditions, 
as  in  1832,  in  1867-8,  and  in  1885,  it  is 

E roper  that  those  new  conditions  should 
e  put  to  the  test,  and  the  newlv  en- 
franchised enjoy  their  rights  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity."  Upon  which  Mr. 
Ewart  comments, — "The  change  effect- 
ed by  the  increased  population  in  the 
West,  while  not  comparable,  in  one  re- 
spect, to  the  changes  worked  by  the 
statutes  referred  to  by  Mr.  Anson,  is, 
in  another,  more  important;  for  while 
those  statutes  added  many  thousands 
to  the  polling  list,  they  did  not  material- 
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ly  affect  the  proportionate  voting  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  greater  significance  of  our  case  is 
that  it  is  precisely  the  proportions  (be- 
tween East  and  West)  that  are  affected/' 
The  reasons  why  the  Premier  should 
hasten  to  Redistribution  are  two, —  (1) 
the  Law  requires  it;  (2)  the  West  can- 
not get  its  due  representation  without 
Redistribution.  A  general  election,  if 
soon  forced,  as  it  may  be,  on  the  basis 
of  the  census  of  1901,  would  necessarily 
be  followed  by  Redistribution  according 
to  the  census  of  1911,  and  then,  immed- 
iately, by  another  general  election,  no 
matter  which  party  were  "in."  To  avoid 
thus  cursing  the  country  by  two  elec- 
tions, with  a  period  of  something  like 
business  anarchy  between  them,  would 
surely  be  the  moral  duty  of  the  Pre- 
mier, even  if  immediate  Redistribution 
were  not  his  plain  legal  duty.  It  does 
not  appear  conceivable  that  Mr.  Borden, 
so  honorable  and  so  respected  by  all 
Canada,  so  fair  as  he  has  shown  him- 
self this  session  on  points  of  order  in 
debate,  could  be  capable  of  so  mean  a 
design  as  to  withold  Redistribution  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  West  cannot 
get  due  representation  without  it,  and 
because,  if  he  were  beaten  at  an  early 
forced  election,  he  might  soon  have  an- 
other chance  I  Would  he  illegally  with- 
old Redistribution  by  way  of  entrench- 
ing himself  in  office  through  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier's  reluctance  to  put  the  pub- 
lic to  the  trouble  of  two  elections? 
Would  not  such  reliance  on  an  adver- 
sary be  too  shabby?  I  have  such  respect 
for  the  Premier  as  to  believe  that  he 
will  put  himself  right  soon.  It  cannot 
be  for  that  gallant  gentleman  to  imi- 
tate the  dead-beat  tenant  who  won't  pay 
overdues  because  he  feels  that  a  merci- 
ful owner  probably  won't  distress  the 
whole  street  by  forcing  Mr.  D.  B.  and 
his  children  out  into  the  open  1 

If  the  Law  did  not  require  immediate 
Redistribution  surely  the  "Naval  Aid 
Bill"  would,  in  order  that  this  may  be 
submitted  as  solely  as  possible  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection  by  the  electorate.  If 
it  be  largely  a  good  measure,  as  the  pres- 
ent writer  still  inclines  to  believe  it, 
why  risk  it  at  a  forced  election  in  which 
it  could  not  be  everywhere  the  main  ob- 


ject of  discussion — why?  Because  at 
such  early  forced  election,  one  brought 
on  by  Opposition  tenacity,  the  main  dis- 
cussion in  the  West  would  probably 
turn  on  the  impropriety  and  illegality 
of  the  Ministry  s  refusal  to  redistribute 
representation.  This  would  infallibly 
be  regarded  by  the^  West  as  requiring 
rebuke.  Quebec,  being  ostensibly  unaf- 
fected by  Redistribution,  since  her  re- 
presentation stands  constant  at  65, 
would  be,  as  in  last  election,  free  to 
whack  the  Borden  Navy  harder  than 
her  majority  whacked  the  Borden  pro- 
posals of  1911.  British  Columbia  is 
certainly  very  susceptible  to  attraction 
by  Sir  Wilfrid's  proposal  to  build  and 
maintain  a  fleet  unit  on  that  Coast.  No- 
va Scotia,  and  the  other  eastern  Mari- 
time provinces,  together  with  their  for- 
midable iron  and  steel  and  coal  produc- 
ers, are  equally  susceptible  to  his  scheme 
for  spending  many  millions  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  similar  Unit  there.  Ev- 
eryw^here  those  very  numerous  timid 
electors  who  dislike  "militarism,"  who 
regard  both  navy  plans  as  obnoxious, 
who  shun  declaring  their  "anti"  senti- 
ments for  fear  of  being  reproached  or 
would  be  enabled  to  proclaim  them- 
selves overflowing  with  horror  at  Mr. 
Borden's  illegal  arbitrary  refusal  of  Re- 
distribution. Hence  his  Navy  Aid  Bill 
might  be  heavily  defeated  by  "side 
winds."  Did  he  lay  it  aside,  hasten  to 
Redistribution,  thus  put  himself  right, 
and  himself  then  promptly  call  an  elec- 
tion on  his  Naval  project,  it  might  be 
approved  on  its  merits,  particularly  if 
he  disclosed  details  of  his  plan  for  build- 
ing cruisers,  etc.,  in  Canada.  His 
scheme,  once  so  approved,  would  be  safe 
from  reversal,  as  it  could  not  possib- 
ly be  made  by  forcing  it  through 
an  unrepresentative  House,  with  a 
general  election  sure  to  come  next 
year.  There  could  be  no  need  for 
any  such  forcing  had  the  Ministry 
accepted  the  various  Opposition  tenders 
for  conference  intended  to  harmonize 
the  Laurier  and  the  Borden  Navy  pro- 
jects, which  could  well  be  fitted  togeth- 
er. The  Premier's  three  battleships, 
and  Sir  Wilfrids  two  coast-and-com- 
merce-defence  Units  could  be  all  alike 
forwarded  under  the  Laurier  Navy  Act. 
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As  for  the  alleged  profound  difference 
of  the  two  schemes  in  point  of  "Imper- 
ialism," "Centralization,"  "Decentraliz- 
ation," "Autonomy,"  "Tribute,"  and 
all  the  rest  of  that  contrary^  hullabaloo, 
let  him  that  difference  excite  who  can 
perceive  immensity  between  Tweedle- 
dum and  Tweedledee  I  Mr.  Borden  pro- 
poses that  Canadian  warships  shall  be 
continually  at  the  disposal  and  under 
the  command  of  the  London  Govern- 
ment. Sir  Wilfrid  virtually  proposes 
that  thej^  shall  be  under  Ottawa  when 
they  are  in  Canadian  waters,  and  under 
London  whenever  they  sail  the  deep,  or 
visit  a  foreign  port,  war  or  no  war. 
This  reminds  me  of  a  footman's  grand- 
iose profession  that  he  is  his  own  mas- 
ter when  the  Master  isn't  ordering  him. 
Lord  Roseberry,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bor- 
den, declared  that  the  Dominions  ad- 
here to  "a  fool's  bargain"  while  they 
remain  liable  to  be  dragged  into  the 
United  Kinsdom's  wars.  The  Premier 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  alike  declare  that  Can- 
adians will  remain  ready  to  lavish  their 
"last  man  and  last  drop  of  blood"  in  U. 
K.  wars,  which  is  oratorical  bosh. 

Mr.  John  Ewart,  "K.  C,  and  many 
other  native  Canadians,  including  the 
present  writer,  wish  to  see  this  country 
freed  from  liability  to  be  "drae:ged"  into 
any  war,  which  wish  is  entirely  consist- 
ent with  desire  to  see  Canada  speedily 
provided  with  defensive  armaments  pro- 
Dortionate  to  her  existing  liability  to 
be  "dragged"  into  war,  or  her  possible 
inclination  to  engage  in  war,  voluntari- 
ly. It  is  not  because  the  Premier  pro- 
poses to  build  three  battleships  in  Eng- 
land for  Great  Britain's  defence,  but  be- 
caiise  reinforcement  of  that  defence  im- 
plies speedy  lessening  of  Canada's  lia- 
bility to  be  invaded,  that  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  incurred  reproach  from 
some  Liberals  bv  contending  that  the 
Premier's  scheme  is.  so  far  as  exposed, 
not  bad  but  e:ood.  M.  Borden  indicated, 
in  his  introductorv  speech,  that  the  Ad- 
miraltv  will  detach  squadrons  capable 
of  d  cjf en  diner  both  Canadian  coasts,  and 
will  maintain  them  with  bases  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Nova  Sootia,  when 
or  soon  after  Canada  shall  have  placed 
in  En M and  an  order  for  Mr.  Borden'?: 
three  dreadnoughts.     Those  squadrons 


would  ,  of  course,  be  supplied  with  the 
torpedo  and  floating-mmes  apparatus 
by  which  the  channels  of  approach  to 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  St.  Law- 
rence, and  British  Columbia  coast  cities, 
coal  mines,  settlements,  etc.,  could  be 
promptly  closed,  did  any  enemy  of 
Great  Britain  threaten  them.  As  a  mil- 
itary scheme  this  has  the  immense  mer- 
it of  supplying  a  sufficient  defence  for 
Canada  far  more  speedily  than  such  de- 
fence can  be  obtained  by  Sir  Wilfrid's 
proposal  that  we  go  undefended  until 
Canada  can  build  and  outfit  floating 
armaments.^  The  debate  at  Ottawa  has 
revealed,  with  some  other  valuable  in- 
formation, that  the  Admiralty  main- 
tains constantly,  in  good  order  though 
out  of  commission,  a  great  many  strong 
ships  entirely  capable  of  Canada's  de- 
fence. Did  the  Premier  reveal  an  ar- 
rangement that  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  ships  should  be  immediately  sta- 
tioned for  Canada's  defence,  then  his 
project  would  seem  suitable  and  suffic- 
ient to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  With  our 
coasts  so  insured  Mr.  Borden  could,  if 
backed  by  Parliament,  hasten  to  con- 
struction of  those  cruisers,  etc.,  which 
he  designs  to  build  in  Canada.  Upon 
their  completion  Canadian  crews  and 
officers,  trained  in  the  meantime,  could 
be  put  in  charge,  whereupon  the  King's 
Old  Country  squadrons  could  be  reliev- 
ed from  Canadian  defence.  This  mili- 
tary plan  would  involve  no  infringe- 
ment of  Canada's  real  independence.  It 
would  consist  perfectly  with  our  exist- 
ing political  relation  to.  Great  Britain, 
which  the  Opposition  incessantly  de- 
clare they  wish  to  preserve  intact,  which 
Ministerialists  allege  they  wish  to  con- 
ser'^e  pending  that  "Imperial  Federa- 
tion" for  which  they  long,  and  which 
appears  to  some  of  us  impracticable  and 
undesirable.  A  Voluntary  Union  of 
British  self-governing  countries  exists 
now.  It  has  become  firmer  with  every 
increase  of  independence  in  the  Domin- 
ions. The  clear  inference  is  that  com- 
plete independence  under  the  common 
Crown  would  imply  a  Voluntary  Union 
quite  unbreakable,  the  most  perfect 
kind,  such  as  exists  between  lovinc  in- 
dependent brethren  of  any  sound  fam- 
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This  story  might  be  said  to  carry  a  moral.  Opinion  may  differ  on  the  question; 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  viewpoint.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  story  is  a  wholesome 
one,  touching  ordinary  home  life,  and  the  reading  of  it  cannot  but  prove  helpful 
and  stimulating.  And  in  most  instances  the  result  should  make  for  more  rational 
living  and  real  contentment. 


By  Annie  Steger  Winston 


THE  substantial  form  of  Mrs.  Mike  dis- 
appeared through  the  door  of  the  small 
dining-room,  and  the  master  of  the 
house  looked  at  his  wife,  facing  him  at 
the  table. 

"As  the  countryman  said  when  he 
saw  the  giraffe,"  he  remarked  with  im- 
pressive slowness,  "there  ain't  no  sich 
critter  I'" 

Yet  Mrs.  Mike,  reappearing  with  a 
plate  of  irreproachable  griddlecakes, 
was,  to  outward  view,  ordinary  enough ; 
a  rather  more  than  middle-aged  woman, 
with  flat  bands  of  hair  about  a  face  car- 
ven  with  honest  wrinkles,  and  a  broad 
wedding  ring  upon  a  large,  serviceable 
hand.  Only,  perhaps,  the  way  she  paus- 
ed— palms  comfortably  planted  upon 
her  hips  —  and  watched  with  benevo- 
lent patronage  their  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  her  skill,  was  not  strictly  the 
way  of  a  first-class  servant. 

But  first-class  servants — "servants"  of 
any  sort,  in  fact — were  not  to  be  found 
in  Steel  City,  except,  of  course,  in  "Mil- 
lionaire Row."  There  was  only  help — 
so-called.  Until  now,  the  undeniable 
wietfulness  with  which  young  Mrs. 
White  would  look  toward  the  magnifi- 
cent region  around  the  corner  from 
their  own  modest  street  was  not  alone 
because  of  her  husband's  so  far  futile 
hope  of  finding  scope  there  for  his  art, 
but  because  there  was  no  "help"  there — 
no  naive  blonde  casually  requesting,  in 
broken  English,  the  loan  of  her  employ- 
er's tooth-brush;  no  breezy,  red-armed 
young  compatriot  whom  one  must  ad- 
dress as  "Miss,"  and  admit  to  a  share 


in  the  conversation,  as  she  waits  around 
the  table. 

"I  hate  the  very  name  of  'help'  I"  she 
confessed  once  to  her  husband,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  unwonted  irritation. 

"Blind  Southern  prejudice!"  he  as- 
sured her,  with  his  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness. It  was  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  that 
they  had  married,  the  winter  before, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  prospects.  Had 
he  not  studied  mural  painting,  with 
conspicuous  success,  under  the  best  mas- 
ters at  home  and  abroad.  And  what 
mattered  a  little  poverty  —  together? 

"  'Help,'  "  he  went  on,  "is  a  beautiful 
word  for  a  beautiful  idea — service  with- 
out servility,  community  of  effort  and 
interest  upon  the  part  of  employer  and 
employee " 

"It  is,"  she  agreed — "a  beautiful 
idea!" 

She  was  more  than  half  ashamed  of 
the  cynicism  of  her  own  tone.  But 
how  could  he  know  the  effort  required 
to  have  things  tolerably  comfortable? 
Dear  as  it  was  to  him,  if  he  only  would 
not  be  so  absurdly  obstinate  in  not 
letting  her  do  her  own  work ! 

That  was  before  Mrs.  Mike  came. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the 
table. 

"There's  simply  no  end  to  the  poetry 
of  American  life,  if  you  have  eyes  to 
see  it.  Take  the  careers  of  half  the 
magnates  around  the  corner  there " 

"Or  supposed  to  be,"  she  said.  "They 
seem  to  be  true  birds  of  paradise  in 
keeping  continually  on  the  wing.  Have 
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you  heard  when  Thomas  M.  Kennedy 
will  be  back?" 

Nobody  ever  gave  that  great  man 
less  than  the  full  name  which  was  so 
mighty  a  power  in  the  business  world. 

"No,"  he  answered,  and  swept  on. 

"Take  him,  for  example.  It  hasn't 
been  a  dozen  years,  all  told,  since  he 
was  in  the  "poor  but  honest"  class ;  and 

now !     Take  the  titanic  youth  of 

this  place,  itself.  Look  at  that  street 
of  palaces,  risen  in  a  night,  as  it  were 
— 'like  an  exhalation,'  as  old  Milton 
says."  He  smiled  a  little  ruefully. 
"Painting  and  all  complete,  I  suppose, 
from  the  hands  of  the  genii." 

"Places  like  those,"  she  said,  with  the 
practicality  she  was  learning  at  Steel 
City,  "never  are  complete,  to  people  who 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  their  mon- 
ey. And  'Thomas  M.  Kennedy's  cer- 
tainly isn't,  stupendously  splendid  as  it 
is.  I  saw  in  the  paper  yesterday  that 
his  object  in  goin^  abroad  was  to  buy 
old  tapestry  and  pictures  and  cathedral 
glass  and  fifteenth-century  Venetian 
furniture  and  staircases.  But  one  thing 
he  can't  buy  and  bring  home  with  him, 
and  that  is  the  painting  of  his  walls  to 
harmonize  with  it  all.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  rest  of  them.  If  there  was  just  any 
way  in  the  world  of  getting  in  with 
those  people  enough  to  show  what  you 
can  do  I" 

But  how  was  that  possible?  One  pal- 
ace was  divided  from  another  palace  by 
a  great  gulf  of  strangeness,  and  how 
much  more  from  the  little  jig-saw  cot- 
tages around  the  corner?  The  cottages 
might  echo  the  boast  current  in  Steel 
City  that  Elm  Avenue  was  the  most 
magnificent  avenue  in  America,  but 
how  could  the  palaces  be  expected  to 
do  more  than  to  forgive  —  and  forget — 
the  propinquity  of  the  cottages? 

Not  that  they  were  not  nice  cottages 
enough,  in  a  modest  way.  Mrs.  Mike, 
when  she  applied  for  the  place  of  help, 
in  answer  to  their  advertisement,  fairty 
gloated  with  approval  as  she  scanned  the 
premises. 

"'Twas  just  such  a  snug  little  place 
I  went  to  housekeeping  in  when  I  was 
married,"  she  said — "out  in  lowy.  You 
couldn't  swing  a  cat  around  in  a  room 
in  the  house,  no  more  than  this.    And 


as  for  furniture — how  much  of  it  was 
made  of  packing-boxes,  at  first,  you 
wouldn't  helieve  I"  Her  frankly  scrut- 
inizing glance  passed  to  Mrs.  White  — 
who  could  well  stand  scrutiny. 

"Why  don't  you  do  your  own  work?" 
she  asked. 

"My  husband  won't  let  me,"  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  replied  with  meekness. 
There  was  small  fear  now  that  she  would 
not  be  as  propitiatory  as  the  haughtiest 
help  could  demand,  if  there  was  any 
sign  of  competence.  And  competence, 
with  Mrs.  Mike,  was  stamped  upon  ev- 
ery lineament. 

"Work  never  hurt  anybody  yetl"  said 
Mrs.  Mike  stoutly.  "But  I  know  hus- 
bands!" 

A  profundity  of  problematical  mean- 
ing was  in  her  tone. 

"You  are  slender  built,  but  you  don't 
look  sickly,"  she  resumed.  "Still,  I 
don't  suppose  you  was  brought  up  to 
work,  and  that  makes  a  difference.  But, 
lor'  mel  If  I  had  a  nice  little  cottage 
like  this  to  fuss  over " 

It  was  not  until  she  had  gone,  with 
the  understanding  that  she  would  re- 
turn in  the  morning,  with  her  box,  that 
it  occurred  to  Mrs.  White  that  she  her- 
self had  asked  no  questions  whatever, 
except,  rather  tremulously,  what  wages 
would  be  expected. 

"I  guess  I  can  be  satisfied  with  what 
you  have  been  paying,"  Mrs.  Mike  re- 
sponded.   And  so  it  proved. 

"She  actually  seems  to  like  usl"  Mrs. 
White  joyously  confided  to  her  hus- 
ban  ^. 

About  a  perfect  treasure,  it  behooves 
one  to  step  carefully.  What  if  she  still 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  Mrs.  Mike, 
except  through  her  own  sigularly  frag- 
mentary bursts  of  confidence! 

"Save  your  soap-wrappers,"  she  ad- 
jured Mrs.  White.  "You  can  get  lots 
of  tins  and  things  for  them.  Once  I 
got  a  chiny  tea-set,  with  gold  bands  and 
moss  roses.  I've  got  a  piece  or  two  put 
away  now  at  the  house. 

''At  the  house?"  Mrs.  White  inter- 
rogated. 

Mrs.  White  took  up  her  broom. 

"Where  I  was  before  I  came  here," 
she  said,  in  a  tone  which  invited  no 
further  question. 
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"I  wonder  where  she  could  have  come 
from?^'  Mrs.  White  mused  afterwards. 

"It  doesn^t  matter  in  the  least,"  stout- 
ly affirmed  her  husband,  "so  long  as  she 
is  here  1" 

She  came,  she  stayed,  and  was  to  all 
appearance  satisfied.  Nay,  even  un- 
mistakably pleased  and  eager  to  please. 

"It's  been  hard  for  her  to  get  a  place 
— or  to  keep  it,"  Mrs.  White  shrewdly 
divined.  "But  whatever  the  objection 
to  her  is,  I  don't  want  to  know  it !" 

Yet  the  inevitable  happened.  She 
could  not  help  watching  Mrs.  Mike  with 
more  or  less — not  of  suspicion  ("I  know 
she's  good!"  she  would  say),  but  of  un- 
certainty. 

"Doesn't  she  strike  you  sometimes  as 
a  little  curious?"  she  asked  her  hus- 
band. 

"Tolerably  curious  about  us,  in  a 
friendly  way,  if  you  mean  that,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "She  stands  over  me,  broom  in 
hand,  when  I'm  at  work,  and  catechises 
me  about  myself  and  my  plans." 

"She's  made  me  tell  her  every  secret 
of  my  soull"  Mrs.  White  exclaimed. 
"But  I  don't  mean  that.  Isn't  there 
something  about  her  just  a  little — sing- 
ular ^  I  suppose,  out  here,  it's  nothing 
for  her  to  speak  of  us  as  her  'young  peo- 
ple,' and  join  in  conversation  at  the 
table ;  I'm  past  caring  for  anything  like 
that;  but — —'' 

"She  is  singular  only  in  her  perfec- 
tions, so  far  as  I  can  see,"  he  maintain- 
ed. "In  fact,  I  think  she  is  remarkably 
commonplace  —  if  the  commonplace 
can  be  remarkable.  She  is  normal  to 
the  point  of  abnormality  —  a  walking 
type " 

"But  the  way  she  gloats!" 

"Gloats?"  he  questioned. 

"And  over  the  strangest  things !  Over 
the  pots  and  pans  of  the  kitchen  —  a 
dish  towel,  a  gingham  apron,  a  feather 
duster!  But  the  really  touching  thing 
is  the  way  she  admires  our  living-room 
furniture.  Of  course,  dear,  you  know 
I'm  not  complaining.  Anything  will  do 
now,  when  we  are  just  starting  out.  It 
won't  make  a  particle  of  difiFerence,  after 
we  get  our  old  mahogany,  that  we  had 
to  put  up  first  with  cheap,  shinjr  things, 
reeking  with  newness.  Only,  it  is  fun- 
ny and  pathetic  to  see  her  stand  before 


them,  lost  in  wistful  admiration.  'They 
look  so  nice  and  new!'  she  was  saying 
this  morning.    'I  can't  abide  old  things. 

Out  in  lowy '  and  then  she  stopped 

and  sighed.  It's  perfectly  evident  tnat 
she's  seen  better  days." 

No  enlightenment  as  to  her  past 
came  from  Mrs.  Mike.  But  her  present, 
at  any  rate,  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired; unless  perhaps 

"She  doesn  t  do  the  smallest  thing  in 
a  perfunctory  way,"  Mrs.  White  said  to 
her  husband. 

He  replied  to  a  note  in  her  voice. 

"You  don't  want  her  to  be  perfunc- 
tory, do  you?" 

"No,"  she  said;  "but  still " 

"Out  with  it  1"  he  commanded. 

"When  it  comes  to  kissing  a 
broom — " 

He  looked  at  her  stupidly,  though  he 
was  not  a  stupid  man. 

^'Kissing  a ?" 

"Broom.  The  handle  of  the  one  she 
sweeps  with  every  day.  I  saw  her  do 
it,  though  she  didn't  know  I  did.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  of  that?" 

"I  think,"  he  said  dryly,  "that  it  was 
an  act  wholly  consonant  with  decency 
and  morality." 

Yet  he  too  was  plainly  puzzled  —  to 
say  the  least  of  it. 

"I  can't  help  wondering  if  she's  ex- 
actly safe,"  she  said,  another  day. 

He  lowered  his  newspaper,  which  he 
was  reading  by  the  lighted  lamp,  and 
looked  across  the  shiny  centre  table  so 
admired  by  Mrs.  Mike. 

"Don't  borrow  trouble,  little  woman," 
he  said,  more  sombrely  than  was  his 
wont.  "We'll  have  some,  without  bor- 
rowing, if  things  keep  on  this  way.  And 
I  don't  see  what's  going  to  change 
them." 

She  dropped  her  sewing  into  her  lap. 

"George,  she  said,  "there's  no  use 
talking.  I'm  going  to  do  my  own 
work !' 

"And  right  you  are!"  approved  Mrs.> 
Mike  from  the  doorway,  so  unexpected- 
ly that  they  started.  "Right  you  are  — 
if  you  are  able.  That's  not  for  me  to 
say.  All  I  know  is  that  when  you  take 
me  and  coop  me  up  with  nothing  to  do, 
it's  next  door  to  killing  me.    If  I  hadn't 
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taken  my  chance,  and  escaped  when  I 
did"— 

("You  seeF'  said  Mrs.  White's  eyes.) 

— "I  don't  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me !  But  I've  had  a  real  good 
rest  this  month  and  a  half,  and  now  I'm 
ready  to  go  back.  Any  way,  I've  got  to 
— arid  't  was  that  I  was  coming  to  tell 
you.  But  you  needn't  think  you've  seen 
the  last  of  me." 

''We  don't  want  to  lose  sight  of  you," 
Mrs.  White  hastened  to  assure  her. 
''You've  been  so  good,  and  such  a  com- 
fort! And  if  there's  ever  anything  we 
can  do  for  you — ; — " 

A  vague  intention  was  forming  in  her 
mind  of  gladdening  the  simple  heart  of 
Mrs.  Mike  with  the  furniture  she  ad- 
mired, when  they  should  be  able  to  dis- 
card it.  Though,  of  course,  in  an  — 
institution 

"Whatever  I  can  do  for  you  and 
him,"  responded  Mrs.  Mike  heartily, 
"you  can  count  on,  sure.  And  I  haven't 
got  any  idea  in  the  world  of  letting  you 
lose  sight  of  me.  I  haven't  got  too  many 
friends.  Seemed  like  I'd  die  of  loneli- 
ness, almost,  after  my  husband  left 
me!" 

Poor  Mrs.  Mike  I 

"Your  husband  left  you?"  said  Mrs. 
White  gently.  "Was  it  that  that  prey- 
ed on  your  mind?" 

"I  made  him  do  it,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mike,    with    disappointing      coolness. 


"What  preyed  on  my  mind,  if  you 
choose  to  put  it  that  way,  was  that 
house,  with  everything  going  on  in  it 
like  clockwork,  and  me  sitting  there 
with  my  hands  folded  in  my  lap  and 
pins  and  needles  in  my  very  soul! 
Many's  the  day  I've  felt  that  nothing 
would  save  my  reason  but  a  broom  and 
a  dust-nan.  I  was  like  something  hang- 
ing up  with  all  its  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  just  fainting  and  famishing. 
Let  them  have  waiting  on  that  likes  it. 
Give  me  a  chance  to  get  my  blood  up 
with  good  honest  work,  and  I  ask  no 
Letter !  But  there's  Mike,'  she  said,  and 
sighed. 

Then  she  smiled  a  little. 

"Think  of  anybody's  trying  to  please 
me  by  building  a  palace  fit  for  a  gueen, 
and  expecting  me  to  live  in  it  like  a 
wax  dummy,  not  lifting  a  finger  I  And 
I'll  do  it;  too  —  for  Mike.  When  he 
2;ets  back,  next  week,  he's  got  to  find  me 
there." 

"Is  he ?"  said  they  together,  re- 
covering voice. 

But  Mrs.  Mike  was  absorbed  in  her 
own  reflections. 

"I'll  stay  there,  if  it  kills  me  -.-  with 
a  French  maid  to  button  my  shoes  for 
me!  I  won't  say  a  word  against  it  if 
he  buys  Egyptian  mummies  to  put  in  it  I 
A  better  man  don't  walk  this  earth  than 
Thomas  Michael  Kennedy !" 


DISILLUSIONMENT 

It  has  gone! 

Out  of  thine  eyes  that  swerveless  look, 

That  gave  thyself,  in  love,  to  me, 

— Gave  until  all  my  spirit  shook 

At  its  poor  insufficiency — 

Awed — as  some  little  novice  pale, 

Breathing  to  Cbiist  her  child-white  vows 

By  a  new  altar's  rail. 

It  has  gone.    ... 

And  having  gone,  I  know — dear  God — 

It  cannot  come  again.     We  meet 

And  smile  with  rigid  lips,  or  nod. 

The  wound  has  dried,  but  incomplete, 

Stealthily  changed  is  life.     Alone, 

With  eyes  awe-starved,  I  crouch  beside 

My  broken  altar-stone.  Mary  Linda  Bradley. 


THE    GRANGE    FUNDS 


AT  THE  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Dom- 
inion Grange  voluntary  contributions  am- 
ounting to  some  $150  were  made  by  dele- 
gates to  assist  in  the  work  of  organization  \ 
and  it  was  decided  to  issue  an  invitation, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  subordinate 
Granges,  but  also  to  the  public  generally,  to 
contribute  towards  this  work,  writes  W.  C. 
Good,  master  of  the  Dominion  Grange. 

The  Grange  is  the  only  independent  Far- 
mer's organization  in  Eastern  Canada,  and 
is  affiliated  with  the  Grain  Growers'  Asso- 
ciations of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
and  with  the  United  Farmers  of  Alberta, 
forming  with  these  three,  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture. 

The  work  of  the  Grange  is  mainly  educa- 
tional and  social,  with  commercial  co-opera- 
tion as  a  side  line.  The  delegates  assembled 
in  annual  convention  concern  themselves 
chiefly  with  public  questions  having  a  di- 
rect bearing  upon  agriculture.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  Grange  took  the  lead,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers^ Association,  Toronto  Board  of 
Trade,  and  other  bodies,  in  pressing  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Railway  Commission. 
It  was  mainly  through  its  efforts  that  leg- 
islation was  secured  under  which  railways 
are  made  responsible  for  loss  caused  by  the 
destruction  of  cattle  due  to  defective  cattle 
guards.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  same  or- 
ganization that  friends  in  Parliament  were 
enabled  to  secure  a  fair  law  governing  the 
drainage  of  farm  property  across  railway 
lines.  The  Grange  has  fought,  too,  for 
equalization  of  taxation  between  farm  and 
corporation  property ;  it  has  opposed  the 
granting  of  public  money  to  railway  and 
other  corporations,  has  constantly  pressed 
for  the  abolition  of  our  protective  tariff 
and  for  an  increase  in  the  British  Prefer- 
ence, and  has  urged  reorganization  of  our 
educational  system  as  will  help  to  fit  ou-"^ 
country  boys  and  girls  for  effective  country- 
life. 

At  the  present  time,  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  local  interest  which  are  best  deal^ 
Avith  by  subordinate  Granges,  the  Dom- 
inion Grange  has  the  following  objects  ir 
view.: — 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  Parcels  Post 
system  in  order  to  bring  producer  and  con- 
sumer closer  together. 

2.  The  elimination  of  the  protective  prin- 
ciple from  the  tariff,  and  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  a  direct  tax  upon  land  values 


and  upon  public  franchises  for  the  indirect 
tariff  tax.  The  Grange  believes  that  this 
will  be  of  tremendous  benefit  to  agriculture 
generally,  in  appropriating  for  the  public 
treiasuries  some  of  those  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  city  lands  that  have 
marked  the  last  few  years,  which  increases 
are  due  to  the  activities  of  the  community 
and  should  therefore  return  to  the  commu- 
nity to  supply  its  needs. 

3.  The  establishment  of  freer  trade  with 
all  countries,  but  particularly  with  the 
United  States  and  with  Great  Britain. 

4.  The  discouragement  of  all  militarist 
propaganda  and  the  encouragement  of  in- 
ternational amity;  arbitration  instead  of 
war  as  a  method  of  settling  international 
disputes. 

5.  Local  option  for  municipalities  in 
methods  of  municipal  taxation. 

6.  The  extension* of  the  principle  of  Di- 
rect Legislation  through  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum. 

The  above  objects,  together  with  those 
dealing  with  rural  education,  constitute 
the  main  work  of  the  Dominion  Grange, 
and  should,  we  think,  appeal  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  farmers,  as  well  as  to  many 
city  residents.  The  officers  of  the  Grange 
indeed,  rarely  find  in  our  rural  districts, 
any  opposition  either  to  the  organization 
or  to  its  aims.  They  do  find,  however, 
great  difficulties  in  maintaining  and  extend- 
ing the  organization,  owing  to  the  serious 
handicap  under  which  our  farmers  are  la- 
boring, due  to  the  rapid  depopulation  of 
our  rural  districts.  The  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing help,  the  emigration  of  many  of  the 
younger  men  and  women,  and  generally, 
the  economic  burden,  makes  it  hard  to 
maintain  any  kind  of  rural  organization; 
and  in  this  respect  the  Grange  has  to  meet 
with  the  very  same  difficulties  as  the  Far- 
mers' Institute  and  other  agricultural  as- 
sociations. The  officers  of  the  Grange, 
therefore,  realizing  that  upon  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  independent  and  intelligent 
yeomanry  depends  the  future  of  our  civi- 
lization, and  realizing  that  one  of  the 
greatest  aims  of  the  Grange,  namely  the 
regeneration  of  rural  life,  is  especially  dif- 
ficult to  accomplish  by  reason  of  the  very 
fact  of  rural  decadence:  the  officers  of  the 
Grange  therefore  extend  this  invitation  to 
assist  in  the  work  to  all  those  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Grange  and  its  aims,  and 
have  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  its  of- 
ficers. 


By   Grasmere 


Watch  the  Horses 

Have  you  exercised  reasonable  care  dur- 
ing the  winter  in  the  matter  of  feeding 
and  exercise?  The  working  horses  will  be 
in  fairly  good  shape  for  heavy  work  as  soon 
as  seeding  operations  begin.  If,  however, 
you  have  not  given  proper  exercise  and 
have  not  kept  the  horses  in  good  condition, 
it  will  be  little  short  of  criminal  to  put  the 
animals  into  heavy,  steady,  work.  Some 
people  practice  clipping  and  if  the  animal 
has  a  very  heavy  coat  of  hair  this  is  ad- 
visable. Still  extra  care  is  needed  not  to 
overwork  the  animal  as  it  cannot  so  readily 
be  told  where  the  perspiration  is  not  easily 
seen. 

Watch  the  shoulders.  A  wash  of  cold 
water  and  salt  after  the  days  work  will  be 
beneficial.  See  that  the  collars  fit  perfectly 
and  that  no  parts  of  the  harness  irritate 
the  animal.  The  remark  is  frequently  made 
that  farmers  take  the  least  care  of  their 
horses  of  any  body  of  men.  A  glance  at  the 
stables  of  the  big  departmental  stores  will 
tell  you  that  a  well  cared  for  horse  is  the 
most  efficient  horse. 

The  yearlings  should  be  in  good  condi- 
tion to  go  out  on  grass.  The  writer  has 
kept  his  on  alfalfa,  and  clover  hay,  oats 
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and  molasses  meal  during  the  past  winter, 
being  careful  not  to  overfeed  the  youngster 
with  too  bulky  feed.  As  a  result  they  are 
coming  out  in  fine  shape  and  will  go  on  to 
the  grass  to  do  well. 

A  little  exercise  daily  is  good  for  the 
brood  mare.  Keep  her  in  good  heart,  and 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  swelling  of  the 
limbs,  daily  exercise  is  absolutely  necess- 
sary. 

The  Fat  Cattle 

The  stables  of  fat  cattle  will  be  largely 
emptied  this  month.  Prices  are  good  be- 
cause the  cattle  are  scarce  and  good  money 
should  be  made  on  the  turn-over.  Every 
farmer  should  invest  in  a  platform  scale. 
He  then  knows  exactly  what  his  animals 
have  done  during  the  past  winter  and  he 
cannot  be  deceived  in  the  weights  at  selling 
time. 

The  Stockers 

Young  cattle  are  scarce  on  the  average 
farm  in  Canada.  Because  prices  are  high 
is  no  reason  for  allowing  the  animal  to 
shift.  Feed  liberally  this  month  to  pre- 
pare for  the  summer's  growth  so  that  when 
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they  are  turned  on  to  the  grass  after  the 
middle  of  May  they  can  go  right  ahead. 
Purchases  of  stock  this  season  to  be  put 
on  the  pastures  will  be  made  at  high  figures. 
The  possibility  of  the  American  duty  being 
taken  off  by  the  Democrats  is  making  some 
uneasiness  in  this  field  for  if  the  duty  is 
taken  off  the  cattle  scarcity  will  be  accent- 
uated. 

In  the  Dairy 

In  Western  Canada,  especially,  are  the 
dairy  cows  on  the  increase.  The  best  ad- 
vice that  can  be  given  for  this  month  is  to 
have  the  stables  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected  at  once.  All  refuse  and  man- 
ure should  be  taken  from  the  yards.  Start 
cow-testing  in  your  herd  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so.  This  will  enable  you  to 
discard  the  poorest  cows  before  they  be- 
come boarders  upon  you.  Allow  daily  ex- 
ercise in  the  open.  It  is  a  mistaken  fad 
of  some  dairymen  to  keep  the  cows  tied  in 
the  stables  all  the  time. 

The  milking  shorthorns  are  making  fav- 
orable progress  throughout  Canada  and 
good  accounts  are  given  in  all  their  work. 
Mr.  David  M.  Fyffe,  of  Ohio,  writing  in  the 
'* Breeder ^s  Gazette,"  tells  of  the  dairy 
shorthorn  cow  '^Dorothy,''  whose  average 
milk  production  for  nine  years  has  been 
9,953  lbs.  Every  farmer  should  petition  his 
member  of  parliament  for  his  influence  in 
securing  the  admission  from  England  of 
her  splendid  dairy  shorthorns  free  of  duty. 


Spring  Fencing 

On  nearly  every  farm  there  are  some 
fences  that  need  attention  if  not  rebuild- 
ing. The  old  worm-rail  fence  i^  rapidly 
disappearing  from  Eastern  Canada,  These 
fences  answered  very  well  in  their  day,  but 
now  they  take  up  too  much  room  and  al- 
low the  growth  of  too  much  rubbish.  Often 
these  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  putting 
up  the  patent  Russell  fence  which  will  last 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  yet,  if  properly 
done,  and  the  cost  runs  about  thirty  cents 
a  rod.  Wire  fences  are  so  cheap  that  it  is 
economy  to  use  them.  Cedar  posts  are  the 
best  where  they  are  obtainable  and  should 
be  set  from  a  rod  to  twenty  feet  apart.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  with  the  end 
posts  upon  which  the  draw  is  made.  These 
should  be  set  four  feet  in  the  ground  and 
braced.  Barbed  wire  fences  are  common  on 
the  prairies  as  a  temporary  make-shift,  but 
they  are  being  discarded  by  good  stockmen 
in  favor  of  the  woven  wire  fencing.  It 
does  not  pay  to  use  much  of  this  wire  fenc- 
ing on  the  Eastern  farms  as  the  damage 
that  might  result  to  one  animal  would 
easily  offset  the  saving  in  price  of  the  wire. 

Use  Some  Dynamite 

Dynamite  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  farmers  best  agents  in  clear- 
ing his  land,  loosening  the  sub-soil,  digging 
ditches,  and  planting  trees.  This  is  one  of 
the   things   that   railway  construction   has 


Onion  planting  In  May. 
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MR.  DAVID  F.  HOUSTON,  LL.D., 

Chancellor  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  new  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the 
United  States  in  succession  to  Mr.  James 
Wilson  who  has  been  at  the  helm  for  three 
administrations. 


demonstrated  the  use  of  to  the  farms.  The 
old  stones  can  be  broken  up,  old  stumps 
can  be  torn  out  to  make  room  for  a  level 
field  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  Often  the  hard 
sub-soil  in  a  field  when  broken  up  by  dyna- 
mite will  allow  the  production  of  a  much 
better  crop  of  grain.  Try  it  this  year  on 
a  small  scale  to  convince  you. 

Prepare  Good  Seed-Beds 

Take  time  to  put  your  grain  in  well. 
Wheat  and  oats  should  be  in  as  early  as 
you  can  get  on  the  ground,  but  a  little  time 
taken  to  pulverize  the  top  and  to  ensure 
a  good  seed-b^d  will  mean  bushels  in  the 
extra  yield.  Use  big  implements  where  pos- 
sible. 

The  Sod  Land 

Many  fields  of  sod  will  be  plowed  up  this 
spring  for  spring  crops.  Unless  the  land 
is  well  drained  farmers  might  better  leave 
it  in  sod.  Have  it  plowed  up  and  it  will 
produce  much  better  with  a  thorough  disc- 
ing, rolling  and  harrowing.  This  makes  a 
fine  seed-top  and  fills  up  all  the  air  spaces 
below. 


Put  in  Tile  Drains 

Are  you  draining  any  this  year?  The 
ditching  machine  has  not  as  yet  beefl  placed 
on  the  free  list  much  as  it  is  desired  by  the 
farmers  of  Canada.  Yet  every  farmer 
should  do  as  much  draining  this  year  as  he 
can  for  nothing  pays  so  well.  Inquiry  at 
your  nearest  agricultural  college  will  bring 
you  their  best  advice  as  to  methods  of  tak- 
ing levels  and  probably  you  may  get  some 
more  assistance  from  them  in  your  work. 
In  putting  in  leading  drains  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  too  small  a  tile.  The  drains 
should  be  built  to  carry  off  the  heaviest 
rainfall  on  your  land  within  twenty-four 
hours  or  else  the  crop  suffers.  A  three- 
inch  tile  cannot  drain  a  ten-acre  field  in 
several  days. 


In  the  Orchard 

Spray  this  month  before  the  buds  swell, 
with  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur. 
Use  strong  solutions  and  thoroughly  cover 
the  tree  to  ensure  the  killing  of  all  fungus 
diseases  and  scale.  You  can  use  commercial 
lime-sulphur  for  old  apple  trees,  although 
the  usual  amount  is  one  of  the  mixture  to 
ten  of  water. 

The  chief  diseases  in  the  apple  orchards 
are:  Apple  scab,  apple  leaf  spot,  sooty 
blotch,  bitter-rot,  black-rot,  canker,  blight, 
San  Jose  scale,  oyster  shell,  the  bark  louse, 
blister  might,  aphids,  bud  moths,  codling 
moth,  tent  caterpillars  and  and  railroad 
worm. 

The  second  spraying  should  be  made  just 
as  the  leaf  buds  begin  to  burst,  and  the 
lime-sulphur  should  be  used  with  a  poison 
in  this  spraying.  Do  not  use  Paris  greeii 
with  lime-sulphur.  Much  damage  is  done  by 
the  aphids  or  green  lice  and  if  these  are 
present  it  will  be  wise  to  spray  with  kero- 
sene emulsion  which  is  made  by  dissolving 
half  a  pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  rain 
water  and  adding  two  gallons  of  kerosene 
and   stirring  vigorously  until  the  mixture 


Rushton's    Old    School    House    in     South- 
western  Ontario. 
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The  late  John  Davidson,  of  Ashburn,  Out. 
Mr.  Davidson  was  a  son  of  the  late  James 
I.  Davidson,  ex-M.P.,  one  of  the  best  known 
shorthorn  breeders  in  Canada.  He  was  a 
neighbor  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Dryden.  He 
owned  a  beautiful  farm  and  was  highly  re- 
spected by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  His 
counsel  and  advice  w;is  often  sought  and  in 
every  case  his  sympathy  and  kindness  made 
the  persons  whom  he  met  feel  that  life  was 
worth  living.  The  Editor  of  Farmer's 
Magazine  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  helpful 
advice  and  optimism  on  many  occasions. 


is  the  consistency  of  cream.  If  yon  use  the 
bordeaux  mixture  four  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  to  forty  gallons  of  water  for  the 
dormant  spray  would  be  well  without  the 
addition  of  lime.  For  the  second  spray- 
ing- add  four  pounds  of  lime  and  two 
pounds  of  Paris  gTeen. 

Spraying  cherry  trees  must  be  carefully 
done  as  they  will  not  stand  a  strong  solu- 
tion. Pear  and  plum  trees  should  receive 
the  same  as  apples.  All  bushes  should  be 
sprayed  as  well.  In  the  Niagara  Peninsu- 
la the  peaches  are  sprayed  early  with  lime- 
sulphur.  Perhaps  there  is  no  place  where 
spraying  pays  better  in  the  prevention  of 
leaf-curl  and  other  diseases  of  the  peach. 
Spraying  is  the  orchardist's  biggest  insur- 
ance. 


Planting  Trees 

Many   young   orchards    will    be    planted 
this  spring.    It  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon 


as  good  practice  to  plant  one  and  two-year- 
old  apple  trees  as  they  have  a  better  root 
system  and  are  less  liable  to  be  damaged 
from  winter  killing.  In  laying  out  your 
orchard  have  the  trees  at  least  thirty  feet 
apart.  If  fillers  are  used  plant  the  main 
trees  forty  feet  apart.  Prune  the  tree 
back  and  "mulch  the  top  of  the  ground 
around  it. 


In  the  Garden 

The  first  work  should  be  done  this  month. 
All  rubbish  should  be  scraped  off  and 
burned.  All  bushes  and  trees  thoroughly 
sprayed.  Plant  your  small  bushes  either 
by  roots  or  slips.  Use  plenty  of  manure 
and  cultivate  well.  One  horse  with  a  special 
set  of  harness  with  no  hame  tops  and  a 
leather  protection  over  the  whiffletree  clip 
will  be  found  of  much  advantage. 

Plant  onions,  leeks,  lettuce,  raddish,  peas, 
spinach  and  parsely,  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  on  the  ground.  Sprout  some  po- 
tatoes in  a  cool  place  and  plant  for  early 
potatoes  just   as   soon  as  you  can  get   the 


Colonel  Bellows  of  Missouri,  who  was  acci- 
dentally killed  by  his  automobile  last  month. 
Deceased  was  well  known  as  a  breeder  of 
shorthorns  and  a  live  stock  auctioneer  both 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  was 
highly  respected  for  his  geniality  of  manner 
and  for  his  Stirling  integrity. 
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A  boy  finds  much  enjoyment  with  a  goat. 
Goat's  milk  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as 
most  nourishing  for  children  and  invalids. 


ground  ready.  In  sowing  peas  remember 
the  smooth  varieties  are  the  hardiest  and 
should  be  planted  first. 

Trim  the  brambles.  Cut  out  all  old 
and  small  canes.  Leave  a  few  strong  ones, 
the  red  raspberry  about  three  feet  high 
and  the  black  berry  about  three  and  a  half 
feet,  and  build  a  support  to  hold  them  up. 

Rake  the  mulch  off  the  strawberry  patch 
and  cultivate  between  the  rows. 

Grafting 

Many  trees  can  be  grafted  to  advantage 
this  spring.  A  good  general  purpose  wax 
may  be  made  as  follows :      Rosin,  4  lbs., 


bees-wax,  2  lbs.,  tallow,  1  lb.;  melt  alto- 
gether, cool  somewhat  and  pour  into  cold 
water.  Grease  the.  hands  well  and  as  soon 
as  the  wax  becomes  cool  enough  to  handle, 
pull  and  work  it  until  it  assumes  a  light 
brownish  yellow  color.  If  a  softer  wax  is 
desired,  use  linseed  oil  instead  of  the  tal- 
low. 

In  grafting  trees,  especially  their  large 
limbs,  see  that  the  scion  is  not  pressed  too 
severely  by  the  two  sides.  The  insertion 
of  a  wooden  plug  is  often  advisable.  The 
best  grafting  time  is  the  last  week  in 
April. 


A  Happy  Bunch  of  Babies. 


FRIENDS 


Little  they  know  who  say — "Two  staid  old  souls, 

Boring  each  other,  for  their  days  are  long  I" 
Faith,  and  it  may  be  that  we  act  the  roles 
^v     Assigned  us,  well — but  ah,  the  world  is  wrong! 
We  have  a  pleasure  in  old-fashioned  ways — 

We  love  to  tilt  our  chairs  back  from  the  fire. 
And  linger  over  tales  of  other  days. 

And  each  for  each  a  new  regard  inspire. 
Matches  are  cheap — a  great  pile  by  your  chair, 

Shows  where  your  thoughts  were  when  you  told  that  tale. 
While  I  smoked  on,  and  filled  the  air 

With  rare  tobacco  fumes,  the  wife  calls — "stale  I" 
Boring  each  other — Ah,  the  joke  of  it — 

For  when  we  part,  sure  its  reluctantly! 
To  fret  for  each,  tho'  quietly  we  sit 

And  watch  the  hours  go  passing  silently. 


How  Royalty  Reads  the  Daily  Papers 


THE  popular  idea  that  kings  live  their 
lives  apart,  and  know  little  or  nothing 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  outside 
and  workday  world,  may  have  had  some 
foundation  in  fact  in  the  old  days. 
Speaking  generally,  it  has  absolutely 
none  now.  The  leading  monarchs  of 
Europe  are  all  careful  readers  of  the 
daily  press,  through  which  they  keep 
in  touch  with  conditions  throughout 
the  world. 

King  George  is  a  firm  believer  in 
doing  things  himself,  and  he  personally 
reads  the  leading  newspapers.  His 
Majesty's  private  secretary  saves  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  time  and  trouble,  how- 
ever, by  marking  articles  and  items  of 
news  of  special  interest.  The  King  often 
jots  down  notes  while  he  is  reading. 
Some  of  these  notes  take  the  shape  of 
queries  asking  for  further  information 
on  some  particular  subject,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  private  secretary  to  see 
that  this  is  supplied.  His  Majesty  has 
a  remarkable  keen  memory,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  converse  on  a  very  wide 
range  of  subjects. 

In  this  respect  he  resembles  the 
Kaiser,  who  is  a  very  "hungry"  reader, 
and  is  able  to  absorb  a  vast  quantity 
of  information  in  a  very  short  time. 
He  reads  the  papers  quickly,  and  is 
specially  interested  in  technical  and  en- 
gineering papers  and  in  journals  deal- 
ing with  shipbuilding,  gunnery,  and 
other  warlike  matters.  He  has  also  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  always  glances  at 
the  leading  comic  papers.  Should  any 
subject  appeal  particularly  to  him,  he 
has  experts  thereon  summoned  to  the 
palace,  and  over  cigars  and  beer  he  fires 
off  his  questions  and  expects  to  receive 
the  fullest  information.  The  annual 
cruise  which  he  takes  on  the  Imperial 
yacht  is  the  ^eai  occasion  for  these 
cross-examinations.  A  ^  distingfiished 
company  of  naval,  military,  scientific 
and  business    men    accompanies  him, 


and  if  any  details  he  is  in  search  of  can- 
not be  supplied  no  time  is  lost  in  tele- 
graphing to  some  one  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  them. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  very  rarely 
reads  himself.  He  is  read  to.  The 
aged  monarch  still  takes  the  keenest 
possible  interest  in  the  political  move- 
ments in  his  country;  he  also  likes  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  time  in  military 
subjects.  Literature  and  art  do  not, 
however,  appeal  to  him. 

The  Czar  has  a  paper  of  his  own, 
specially  printed  each  morning.  It  is 
the  most  exclusive  paper  in  the  world, 
for  only  two  copies  are  supplied,  one 
for  the  Czar,  the  other  for  his  private 
secretary.  It  is  a  two-page  sheet  con- 
taining a  digest  of  the  news  of  the  world 
compressed  into  tabloid  form.  Need- 
less to  say,  everything  calculated  to  dis- 
turb His  Majesty's  peace  of  mind  is 
carefully  omitted. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  a  literary  lean- 
ing and  is  fond  of  reading  magazine 
articles,  a  taste  shared  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  is  thoroughly  informed 
on  the  literary  movements  of  the  day 
and  well  able  to  converse  on  them. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  a  great  ad- 
miration for  everything  English,  and 
English  papers  and  magazines  figure 
on  his  study  table.  His  Majesty  is  more 
a  worker  than  a  reader,  however,  and 
it  is  the  Queen  who  supplies  him  with 
much  of  his  information.  Details  con- 
cerning his  own  kingdom  are  supplied 
by  his  secretaries  and  an  official  who 
holds  the  post  of  Court  Newsman  and  is 
supposed  to  be  up  in  all  the  social  gos- 
sip of  the  hour.  The  Kinp  takes  much 
interest  in  motoringj,  flying,  shooting 
and  other  sports.  He  also  follows  the 
trend  of  masculine  fashions  in  London, 
and  is  kept  advised  as  to  the  latest 
styles.  This  information  is  sent  by  a 
firm  of  tailors  in  London,  from  whom 
the  King  gets  the  bulk  of  his  clothes. 


HINTS    FOR    FARM    BUYERS 


WE  all  buy  manufactured  goods,  and  wisdom  demands  that  we  read  the  cata- 
logs issued  by  the  manufacturers.  Reputable  firms  live  up  to  what  they 
claim  in  their  catalogs.  This  department  gives  a  review  of  the  recent  cata- 
logs  issued  by  the   firms  who  are  manufacturing  up-to-date  goods  for  the  farm. 


Here  is  an  interesting  photograph  of  one  of 
a  small  army  of  farmers  who  have  discovered 
a  comparatively  new  and  highly  profitable  busi- 
ness by  which  they  can  greatly  increase  their 
earnings  during  the  off  season — boring  wells  for 
farmers. 


Progressive  farmers  everywhere,  regardless  of 
rainfall  or  local  or  local  weather  conditions,  now 
consider  a  good  well  a  necessity,  because  it  is 
the  only  dependable  continuous  source  of  water 
supply,  which  every  one  can  have,  at  small  cost, 
on  his  own  place,  where  it  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  himself  alone. 

The  picture  shows  Mr.  A.  W.  Crandell,  of  St. 
Joseph,  Arizona,  and  one  of  his  wells — the  sixth 
of  the  season,  when  this  picture  was  taken  last 
December.  Wells  like  this  are  worth  real  money 
out  in  that  country. 


iMr.  Crandell  uses  a  Powers  Combined  Well 
Boring  and  Drilling  Machine,  manufactured  by 
the  Lisle  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  563,  Clarinda, 
Iowa,  and  is  highly  pleased  with  it. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  machine  say  that 
thousands  of  these  outfits  are  in  use  all  over 
America,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  that  many  of  their  owners  make  as  much 
as  $2,000  and  more  per  year  extra  money,  with- 
out interfering  with  their  regular  farm  work. 
This  firm  have  a  very  interesting  proposition — 
one  which  it  will  pay  every  farmer  td*  investi- 
gate. 


The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Limited,  have  pur- 
chased the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Deyo- 
Macey  Engine  Company  of  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

The  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  for 
years  selling  engines  manufactured  by  a  com- 
pany in  the  United  States.  They  have,  however, 
had  in  view  ultimately  manufacturing  engines 
themselves  in  Canada. 

To  carry  out  this  idea  they  have  secured  this 
growing  concern,  and  its  officers,  who  are  men 
of  wide  experience  in  the  engine  business,  are 
to  continue  with  Massey-Harris  Co.,  Ltd.,  in 
connection  with  the  manufacturing  of  engines, 
and  it  is  expected  that  within  the  present  year 
a  new  factory,  specially  designed  for  engine  con- 
strusction,  will  be  erected  in  Canada.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Binghamton  factory  will  be  in- 
creased to  provide  for  the  Canadian  trade  until 
such  time  as  the  manufacturing  of  engines  is 
begun  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  Deyo-Macey  Engine  Company  has  built 
up  a  good  business  in  the  United  States,  the  out- 
put of  the  factory  consisting  of  a  complete  line 
of  agricultural  gasoline  engines,  ranging  from 
1%  to  20  horse  power,  both  stationary  and  port- 
able, together  with  the  best  known  line  of 
orchard  spraying  outfits  in  the  world. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine, 
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"VELVET"  is  the  smoothest 
tobacco — mellowed  to  perfec- 
tion— rich  in  flavor — different 
from  other  smokes. 

An  ideal  tobacco  for  the 


pipe. 
15c.  tins  at  all  dealers. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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There  is  a  Difference  and  a  Distinction  About 
MAPLEINE 

Different  because  it  can  be  used  as  easily  as  Vanilla  for  cakes,  icings,  candies 
and  desserts,  producing  an  original  flavor  that  is  delicately  refreshing  and  satis- 
fying,—AND  IT  IS 

Distinctive  in  this  way. — ^by  adding  it  to  hot  water  and  granulated  sugar 
(without  boiling)  you  may  make  a  smooth,  creamy  syrup  that  is  delicious  for  hot 
cakes,  waffles  and  biscuits. 

Somebody  has  said  "Mapeline  Makes  Maplescent.'' 

50c  2-oz.  bottle,  which "  flavors  2  gallons  syrup. 
Your  Grocer  should  have  it,  if  not  write  our  Brokers,  F.  E.  BOBSON,  25  Front  St. 
East,Toronto,  or  ask  us  for  a  sample,  send  a  2c  stamp. 

CRESCENT  MANUFACURING  COMPANY 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Take  a  Scoopful  o£ 
Each -Side  by  Side 

Take  "St.  Lawrence"  Granulated  in 
one  scoop — and  any  other  sugar  in 
the  other. 

Lookf atj"  St.  Lawrence  **  Sugar— its 
perfect  crystals  —  its  pure,  white 
sparkle — its.even  grain.  Test  it  point 
by  point,  and  you  will  see  that 


Absolutely 
Best 


Absolutely 
Pure 


is  one  of  the  choicest  sugars  ever  refined — with  a  standard  of  purity  that  few  sugars  can  boast. 
Try  it  in  your  home, 

Analysis  shows  "St.  Lawrence  Granulated"  to  be  "99  99/100  to  100% 
Pure  Cane  Sugar  with  no  impurities  whatever." 

**  Most  every  dealer  sells  St.  Lawrence  Sugar." 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SUGAR  REFINERIES,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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My  Dear:  Your  Baking  Is  Excellent! 

Every  good  housewife  delights  to  hear  such  favorable  comments 
upon  her  baking  and  usually  gets  them  when  she  uses 
REINDEER  FLOUR,  the  special  Bread  Flour  which  gives  that 
sweet  wholesome  bread,  making  each  meal  a  joy  to  the  family. 

TRY  IT  WHEN  YOU  BAKE  TO-MORROW. 

REINDEER    FLOUR    CAN    BE    HAD    FROM   NEARLY   ALL 

UP-TO-DATE  GROCERY  STORES. 

PETERBOROUGH    CEREAL    COMPANY 

SIMCOE  ST.  ...  PETERBOROUGH 


TRADE 


Say  you  saw  the 


in   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Men  Who  Make 


About  26  years  ago  a  German 
clockniaker  came  from  the  East  to 
La  Salle,  Illinois. 

His  only  baggage  was  an  idea — the 
plan  of  an  automatic  process  he  had 
invented,  and  which  would  make 
more  alarm  clocks  and  better  alarm 
clocks  than  hand  labor  could  ever 
hope  to  turn  out. 

With  the  backing  of  some  local 
merchants  and  with  a  handful  of 
clockmakers,  a  small  factory  was 
started  on  the  edge  of  the  town. 
■—Beginnings  were  hard,  competition 
intense.  They  weathered  storms 
that  would  have  knocked  the  fight 
out  of  weaker  hearted  men. 

But  when  success  at  last  came  in 
sight  they  had  built  one  of  the  best 
equipped  clock  plants  in  the  world 
and  one  of  the  greatest  names   in  the 


American    clock    industry — Westclox^ 
La  Salkj  Illinois. 

Today,  the  Westclox  people  num- 
ber 1,200.  Every  week  day  of  the 
year  they  turn  out  10,000  alarm 
clocks — alarm  clocks  of  every  de- 
scription and  style  —  their  name 
* 'Westclox'*  is  on  every  one  of  them 
and  Big  Ben  is  the  king  of  them  all. 

Big  Ben  is  the  ideal  of  the  Westclox  people. 
He  is  their  conception  of  what  a  perfect  alarm 
clock  should  be.  He  is  only  two  years  old,  but  in 
this  short  time  6,000  Canadian  dealers  have  already 
adopted  him. 

Only  the  finest  materials  are  used  in  his  mak- 
ing— he  is  strong,  massive  and  punctual.  His  face 
is  frank,  open,  easy  to  read.  His  keys  big,  handy 
easy  to  wind.  He  rings  steadily  for  five  minutes  or 
intermittently  for  ten.  He  calls  you  every  day  at 
any  time  you  say.  If  you  have  him  oiled  every 
other  year,  there  is  no  telling  how  long  he  will  last. 

Big  Ben's  price  is  $3.00  at  any  dealer's.  If  you 
cannot  find  him  at  your  dealer's,  a  money  order 
sent  to  IVeiUlox,  La  Salle,  Illinois,  will  bring  him 
to   you,  carefully  packed  and  express  charges  paid. 


Beading  advertiiements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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Feeds  Coal  in  at  the 
CHIMNEY 

For  every  shovel  of  coal  you  put  in  the  fire- 
box of  "A  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Generator" — a 
half  shovel  is  fed  back  from  the  chimney. 
It  is  automatic.    It  costs  you  nothing  for  this 
extra  coal. 

It  is  accomplished  by  our  patented  device, 
known  as  —The  Zig-zag  Heat  Tubes — This 
special  feature  enables  the  Kelsey  to  circulate 
three  times  as  much  Fresh  Warm  Air  as  any 
other  Furnace  with  the  same  grate  area.. 
The  Kelsey  System  of  Heating  is  healthful, 
efficient  and  economical.  *^We  guarantee 
results." 

44,000  SOLD 
SEND   US   A  POST   CARD   ASKING   FOR 

BOOKLET  "S." 

The  Jas.  Smart  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Winnipeg,    Man.  -  -  Brockville,    Ont. 


Can  Yott  Write  Good  Letters? 

Correspondence  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
modern  business  that  people  who  can  write  really 
good  "business  letters  are  enormously  in  demand 
at  splendid  salaries. 

Letters  are  now  used  universally  in  creating  busi- 
ness; following  up  advertising  inquiries;  helping 
salesmen.  You  can  learn  to  write  better  letters ; 
letters  that  dodge  the  waste  basket;  letters  full 
of  selling  force,  by  studying  S'herwin  Cody's 

Success  in  Letter  Writing'' 

This  book  is  the  outgrow ch  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  mail-order  selling  campaigns  ever  car- 
ried out.  It  embodies  principles  that  are  being 
successfully  applied  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
world's  greatest  business  houses.  Every  youi;ig 
man  and  woman  in  business ;  every  business  and 
professional  man,  should  read  it. 

Send  U8  75c.  to-day  and  we  will  mail  you 
** Success  in  Letter  Writing"  to-morrow. 


(( 


TECHNICAL  BOOKS, 


143-149  University  Avenue 
TORONTO 


It  will  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Most  Canadian 
dealers  now  sell 
Prince  Albert 
in  the  tidy  2-oz. 
red  tin.  If  your 
dealer  does  not 
handle  it,  tell 
him  to  order 
from  his  jobber. 
Leading  Cana- 
dian jobbers  are 
now  supplied. 


Every  pipe's  a  jimmy  pipe 
if  it's   packed   with  P.  A. 

You  enlist  in  the  jimmy  pipe  army — whether  you 
boss  a  briar,  clay  or  meerschaum.  Just  jam  it 
chock  full  of  Prince  Albert,  make  fire  with  a 
match — and  youve  certainly  got  yours  ! 

Prince  Albert  kicks  the  grouch  right  out  of  any 
old  pipe  you  ever  saw  or  smoked — or  tried  to  smoke! 
It  tunes 'em  up  and  puts  in  sweetness  and  fra- 
grance and  real  pipe  joy  ! 

My,  how  you  can  go  to  that  old  jimmy  NOW  ! 
Because  Prince  Albert  never  bit  any  other  man's 
tongue.  And  it  won't  bite  yours  I  The  bite's  cut 
out  by  a  patented  process.  It  just  makes  men 
pipe  happy  ! 

t>RiNCE  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

tells  its  own  story  in  simple  words  :  "It's  the 
goods."  Realize,  men,  that  it  has  doubled 
the  number  of  pipe  smokers  in  a  few  years 
Think  how  downright  delicious  it  must  be, 
to  set  pipe-shy.  men  "going  to  it"  and  to 
bring  into  line  old-timers  who  f^'^^\  suffered 
with     biters"  and     ranks"  tilll  Prince 

Albert  blazed  the  way  ! 


WM 


-^r^^d 


P.  A, 

in  the  tidy 

2-oz.  red  tin 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  U.  S.  A. 
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WORKTHIS  PUZZLE!  sendkomokev!! 


IfiOIS 


m 


toyy 


DA 


ALSO  A  PRIZE  OF  $10  FOR  NEATEST  SOLUTION. 

Somebody  who  sends  for  particulars  of  this  Puzzle  Contest  telling 
us  WHAT  THREE  STATES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARE  REPRESENTED 
by  the  above  Three  Sketches,  will  receive  a  $50  GOLD  "WATCH  or 

$50  IN  GOLD  MONEY!  Try  U  at  once.    It  may  be  you. 
Write  the  names  of  the  States  in  a  letter  or  postcard,  giving  your  Name  and  Address 
BRITISH  PREMIVM  CO.  Dept  52         Mcptreal,  Canada. 


and 


That  is  the  title  of  Cyphers  Com- 
pany's 1913  free  book.    It  is  the 
most  important  book  we  have  ever 
published  in   the  interests  of  men 
and  women  who  want  to  make  the 
greatest  success  with  poultry.    The 
Special  Canadian  Edition  contains 
164  pages,  each  page  TA  x  9^/4  inches 
in  size;    also  many  illustrations.    It 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the   poultry  sub- 
■ject— tells  what  you  need   to   know- 
boiled  down/acts  and  suggestions  that 
will  help  you.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of 

CYPHERS 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

—the  World's  Standard    Poultry   Equip- 
ment—especially    suited    to     the    cold, 
changeable    climate    of     Canada.      Used 
and  endorsed  by  more  well-known  poul- 
try raisers— Government    Experiment  Sta- 
tions—Agricultural  Colleges— than  all  other 
makes  combined.     No   heat    or     moisture 
troubles.    Highest  percentage  hatches  guar- 
anteed. 

1913  will  be   a  big  year  for  poultry  raisers- 
prices  high  and  profits  larger,  with   cost   of 
production  lower.    Don't  risk  your  chance  of 
success.     Don't     experiment!      Learn    more 
about  these   dependable  machines.    Our  1913 
FREE    BOOK   also    fully  describes    Cyphers 
Company's  * "  Free  BuN 
letin  and  Personal-  "^ 
Letter  Service"  of 
daily  benefit  to  all 
Cyphers  customers. 
Write  for  the  book 
today.  Mailed  free 
to     any      address. 
Write  a  postal  now. 

Cyphers 
Incubator  Co.  «^xyphers  incubatdb 

Dept.  183    Buffalo.  N.Y.*iaf"''f«i«'-»nsaaUB 


SHOEMAKER'S 
BOOK  ONj 


POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1913  has  224  pages  with  many 
colored  plates  of  fowls  is  true  to  life.  It  tells  all 
about  chickens,  their  prices,  their  care,  diseases 
and  remedies.  All  about  INCUBATORS,  their 
prices  and  their  operation.  All  about  poultry 
houses  and  how  to  build  them.  It's  »p„encyclo- 
pedia  of  chickendom.  You  need  it.  ONLY  15c. 
C.    C.    SHOEMAKER,    Box    1126,    Freeport,    111. 


Two  Practical  Books  of 
Exceptional  Interest 

FARM  DAIRYING' by  Laura  Rose  $1.50. 
Covers  the  Dairy  Business  most  thorough- 
ly from  the  farmer's  standpoint  Miss 
Rose  Is  a  recognized  authority,  having 
taught  for  years  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  lectured  very  extensive- 
ly. Indispensable  to  the  practical  dalry- 
raan  the  teacher  and   the  student. 

THE  PRACTICAIi  COUNTRY  GEN- 
TIiEMAN  by  B.  K.  Parklneson,  $1.25. 
Deals  exhaustively  and  authoritatively 
with  the  planning  of  buildings,  storing  of 
water,  care  of  stock,  crop  rotation,  etc. 
Just  the  book  'or  the  farmer  who  cannot 
attend  college,  or  for  the  city  man  tak- 
ing up  farming  who  lacks  experience. 

Either  of  these  excellent  books  will  be 
sent  to  any  reader  on  receipt  of  two  new 
yearly  paid  In  advance  subscriptions  to 
FARMER'S     MAGAZINE. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer's  MagaslBe. 
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HANY  USES  AND  FULL: 
DIRECTIONS  ON  LARGE^ 
SIFTER--CAN        I04^i 


Indispensable  in  office,  shop  and  factory. 
Takes  off  grime,  grease  and  skin  stains 
which  soaps  cannot  remove.  Leaves  the 
hands  white  and  smooth. 
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THIS  is  the  fence  of  9-gauge,  tested,  hard-drawn  steel  wire, 
smoothly  and  thickly  galvanized  and  set  together  with  the 
wonderful  THEEE-GRIP  LEADER  Lock  that  insures  springi- 
ness that  lasts. 


LEADER    FENCE 


.vift::rr*f- 


Stretch  LEADER  Fence   tighter  than  you'd  dare   stretch  an   ordinary  wire  fence — it 
will  stand  it,  because   it  is  built   to   stand  more.     LEADER  Fence   lasts!      LEADER 
Fence  has  the  one  lock  that  clamps  verticals  and  cross-wires  together  firmly  and  last- 
ingly without  danger  of  cracking  the  galvanizing.     Thus  rust  cannot  touch  this  fence. 
If  you  do  not  know  our  local  agent,  write  direct  to  us  for  complete  information. 

AGENTS  WANTED  IN  UNREPRESENTED  DISTRICTS.     WRITE  FOR 

PROPOSITION. 

THE  FRAME  &  HAY  FENCE  CO.,  LTD.,  King  Street,  Stratford,  Ont. 


A  COLLAR  BUTTON  FOR  LIFE 

The  "Comfy"  collar  batton  LIES 
FLAT,  saves  your  ties  and  pre- 
serves the  button  holes  of  your 
coUars-GET  ONE. 

Sent    to    any    addresp    in 

Canada  on   receipt  of  25c. 

Write  Dept.  "M." 

THE    ROBINSON    SALES  CO. 

113  Wtlli.,|{loD  St.,  H»o  titl.  Oa«. 


Make  Your  Garden  Pay 

Have  a  beautiful  garden  and  a  profitable  one. 
Buy  your  stock  from  a  reliable  nursery,  where 
you  are  sure  of  satisfaction  and  results. 

Apple  Trees,  all  varieties,  No.  1  stock, 

$25  per  100. 

Ornamental  Plants,  fine  hardy  stock, 

$30  per  100. 

Roses,  strong   two-year  plants,   $3  per 

dozen. 

Send  for  complete  Catalogue 

THE  CANADIAN  NURSERY  CO.,  LTD., 

10  Phillips  Place.  Montreal.  Que. 


Big 


Entertainer  »»R„'3r« 

153  Parlor  Games  and  Magic,  15 
Tricks  with  Cards,73Toaats, 7  Comi,-^ 
Recitations,  3  Monologues, 22  Funny 
Readings.  Al8oCheckers,Chess,Dom- 
inoes.  Fox  and  Geese,  9  Men  Morris.  All  lOc.  postpaid. 
J.  O.  OOKN,  70»  So.  Dearborn    St..  Dept.  41.  Chicago.  lU. 


PROFITABLE    POULTRY 

To  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising,  you  should  hare 
pure-bred  stock,  then  poultry  raising  would  be  profitable. 

We  can  supply  you  with  hatching  eggs  from  the  very 
best  breeds  and  the  best  results  can  be  depended  on. 

Send   for  our   catalogue   containing:   prices. 

J.  H.  Rutharford,  Caledon  East,  Ontario 


YOU  CAN 


become  a  first-class  Ad.  Writer  in  three  months  by  study 

ing  our  lessons  at  home  during  your  spare  time, 

The  entire  cost  is  only  $30,  payable  monthly.    Shall  we 

Hend  you  full  particulars? 

Box  223  MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE,  TORONTO 


DOOMED!  DOOMED!  DOOMED!  ^ '^i^'i^HmisTRr" 

Rats  can  be  exterminated,  put  right  out  of  existence— forever.     Extermino  will  do  it- 
is  doing  it.    Extermino  is  the  most  efifectivf  agency  in  the  world  for  the  destruction  of 
rats.— no  odor,  no  scheduled  poison.     Health  officers  and  promment  farmers  testify  re- 
garding its  effectiveness.     Equally  destructive  for  mice,  moles,  cockroaches,  etc. 
SAMPLE    TIN    MAILED    FREE    FOR    25    CENTS. 
INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  PROPRIETORS. 

The    "EXTERMINO"  CHEMICAL  CO. 
New  Post  Office  Box  774  MONTREAL.  CANADA 
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"THE  GLASGOW  HOUSE"                           A%A^X#AXlJrA^      OddK. 
"The  Mall  Order  Houae  of  Saskatchewan" 
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FOUR  MAIL        QQ« 
ORDER  SPECIALS  cFOC 

A704.— Ladies'  I^ong  Milanese  Silk  Gloves : 

—Every    pair   carries    manufacturers    guar- 
antee, will  not  cut  or  wear  out  at  the  finger 
ends,    with    reasonable     wear.         16-button 
length,    in    colors    of   cream,    white,    cham- 
pagne,   black   and    tan.     Every   size.     Spe- 
cial per  pair 98c. 

G806. — Nottingham   Net   Curtains: — Artis- 
tic  fancy    border,    on    small   design    of   net 
ground.      Whipped    scalloped    edge,    which 
will  give  additional  wear.  2i/^   yards  long. 
Special   per   pair   {)8c. 

B900.  —  Men's   Negligee    Shirts :— Perfect 

fitting,  best  Canadian   make.     Splendid  as- 
sortments of  striped  patterns.    Made  of  the 
best  material  in  coat  style,  cuffs  attached. 
Sizes   14   to   18.     Price    98c. 

4    Pairs    of   Men's   Black    Cashmere   Hose 
for      98c. 

B906. — Medium     weight     for     spring     or 
summer    wear.      Seamless    feet    with    rein- 
forced  toes    and    heels,    will   give   splendid 
wear.     Sizes  9%   to  11. 

1  JJ.■lJll«.^-^J.^^*^ 

4:^ 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  OUR  NO.  4  SPRING 
AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE 

Just  issued,  full  of  good  values,  especially 
suited  to  you. 

OUR   GUARANTEE— If  goods  are  not  entirely 
satisfactory,   your  money  returned.      Send  Post 
Card  to-day.      Mention  this  Magazine. 

THIS  MACHINE 
WILL  PLEASE  YOU 


THE  WATERLOO  CHAMPION 


has  been  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  DominionfFarmers  for  over  30  years  and  is  still  the  farmers' 
favorite.  Its  capacity,  its  simplicity  and  its  light  running  qualities  have  placed  it  foremost  on  the 
market.  We  are  proud  to  recommend  it  to  new  friends — to  our  old  friends  it  needs  no  further  recom- 
mendation. They  have  proved  it  the  best  for  thoroughly  threshing  and  for  saving  all  the  grain.  To 
avoid  threshing  troubles  use  the  Waterloo  Champion. 

SEND    FOR     1913    COMPLETE    CATALOGUE 

The  Word  "  Waterloo  *'  is  a  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

WATERLOO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  LIMITED 


Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 


Head  Office: 

Waterloo,  Ont. 


Regina,  Sask. 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in   Farmers'  Magazine. 
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The  Tone  That  Charms   i 

There'll   be   ne   one  to   object  to   the  sweet  tones 

floating    through    the    dimly    lighted    halls,    the 

brilliant  drawing  room,  even  to  the  busy  kitchen. 

There  will   be  unanimous  expression   of  delight 

when  the  piano  is  the 


SHERLOCK-MANNING   I 

20th  Century 

CANADA'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 

The  clear  tone,  the  sensitive  action,  In- 
stantly appeal  to  the  artistic  music  loving 
player.  No  more  lonely,  silent  evenings 
where  the  SHERLOCK-MANNING  instru- 
ment Is  part  of  the  household,  but  a  con- 
stant thrill  of  pleasure  will  pervade  the 
once  sombre,  pianoless  or,  worse  still,  piano 
disappointed  home. 

Don't  select  haphazardly  but  go  Into  the 
piano  matter  thoroughly  with  us.  We  can 
satisfy  you  on  every  purchasing  point. 

SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    "G." 

The  Sherlock-ManDin^  Piano  &  Or^an  Co.     M 


LONDON,  ONTARIO 

NO     STREET     ADDRESS     NECESSARY. 


NO   TROUBLE    WHATEVER! 


THE  ••  LONDON  '  ' 
GASOLINE  ENGINE 

The  "London"  Engine  is 
easy  to  start,  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Simple— Few 
parts.  Durable  —  Thor- 
oughly tested.  Efficient 
—It  will  run  at  all  times 
up  to  its  rated  capacity, 
and  is  especially  adapt- 
ed for  light,  reliable 
pow^er,  A  boy  can  oper- 
ate it. 
Write  for  Catalogue 
"F13.*' 


THE  LONDON  GAS  POWER  CO.,    Ltd. 

London,   Ontario 


THE  INVESTOR'S  PRIMER 

A  Concise  Handbook  by  John  Moody,  con- 
taining definitions  of  all  the  important  terms 
and  phrases  enaployed  In  the  investment  and 
banking  business.  Part  1  covers  the  defini- 
tions of  Finance.  Part  2  gives  specific  In- 
formation regarding  various  issues  of  Pre- 
ferred and  guaranteed  stocks. 

Price  $1.00.     Send  all  orders  to 


MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
[43-149  University  Ave.  Toronto 


*^^  Do  You  Want  to  Increase  Your  Salary? 

We  have  put  four  hundred  young  and  old  business  men  in 
Canada  in  the  way  of  earning  $5.00  more  every  week.  If 
you  are  an  enterprising  man,  you  can  get  the  same  offer 
by  writing  us.     The  work  is  easy,  educative  and  profitable. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

ITHE  ^MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

143-149  UNIVERSITY  AVE.  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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B.  C 


FRUIT  AND  FARM  LANDS 


British  Columbia  is  the  treasure  house  of  Canada.  It  is  the  most  fortunate  of  countries,  in 
the  Ideal  climatic  conditions  sought  by  the  agriculturist,  dairyman  and  fruit-grower.  Investors 
would  do  well  to  turn  their  attention  to  B.C.  as  a  prospect  for  sure  returns. 

I  represent  the  North  Coast  Land  Co.,  the  largest  Land  Company  operated  in  British  Columbia 
— paid-up  capital  $1,500,000 — with  old  country  directors. 

We  own  the  pick  of  the  land  In  the  Fort  George,  Nachaco  and  Buckley  Valley  Districts. 

Our  Farm  Lands  are  low— prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $35  per  acre.  Our  10  acre  Fruit  Tracts, 
having  fine  transportation  facilities  are  cheap  at  $750.00 — $150  cash,  balance  $10.00  every  month — 
no  interest — no  taxes — clear  title. 

WE  GUARANTEE  MONEY  BACK  TO  ANT  WTTO  FOB  ANY  REASON  FIND  PURCHASE 

UNSUITABLE. 

W.  M.  INGRAM,  203  Enderton  Bldg.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Late  Superintendent  Dominion  Government  School  Lands 


Safe  and  Sare  Inyestments 

1913  NEW  IDEA. 
The  INTENSIVE  vs.  The  EXTENSIVE. 

Can  the  grain  farm  of  %  a  sectioD  and  ex- 
pensive   outfit    yield    as    much    profit    as    the 
small  farm  of  50  acres  of  garden,  poultry,  etc.? 
I  have  a  few  choice  50  acre  plots  well  culti- 
vated  and   within    10   miles   of   the   City,    and 
on  very  easy  terms.     This  is  a  good  proposi- 
tion,   either   for    profitable    occupation    or    as 
investment. 

INFOR3IATION    AND    ADVICE    FREELY 
GIVEN.       WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS. 

T.  J.  BENNETT 

1022  9th  St.  East     CALGARY,  ALBERTA 

THE  BEAUTIFUL 
OKANAGAN  VALLEY,  B.C. 

"When   considering  where   your   next  move  shall 
be,  or  what  is  the  best  opportunity  for  your  next 
profitable  investment,  visit  the  Oltanagan  Valley, 
aslc  for  our  special  commercial  plan  which  is  sold 
at  moderate   prices   and   easy   terms,  without  in- 
terest.     We   are    also    handling   Vancouver   City 
property  and  farm  lands. 

WRITE  US  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Mc WILLIAMS  &  RICHIE 

510  Homer  Street         VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

or  Box  25  Summerland,  B.C. 
Phone  Seymour  2940 

Three  Western  Canada 
Bargains 

160  acres  improved,  one  mile  from  town,  $1600.00 
320  acres  improved.  1%  miles  from  town,  $22.00 

per  acre. 

480  acres,   4  miles  from  town,  with  8  Thorses,   10 

cows,   all  implements  and    household    furniture, 

all  for  $32.00  per  acre. 

Small  cash    payment.      Balance,  easy  terms   in 
all  of  above. 

A.  F.  BROWN  &  CO. 

REGINA,        -        .        SASKATCHEWAN 

MANY  OF  YOU  READERS 

are  contemplating  a  move.     Many  of  you,  we 
knovi',  long  for  the  success  that  awaits  you  on 
the  prairies  of  Western  Canada. 

Consult  us  about  the  farm  you  need.     Write 
us  or  call  and  our  services  are  at  your  disposal. 

THOMAS  AND  COMPANY 

Real   Estate   Agents 
MOOSE  JAW.                         .                           SASK. 

—  Bankers  — 
^'JCanadian'Bank  of  Commerce.  Moose  Jaw   _ 
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PEMBERTON    MEADOWS 

[NEIAIR   VANCOUVER,    BRITISH   COLUMBIA 

Farming  land,  with  fine  deep  river  silt  soil,  subirrigated  and  virgin,  yielding  heavily  in  potatoes,  hay, 
vegetables,  roots,  and  small  fruits,  with  abundant  grass  and  big  fodder  crops  for  dairying. 
Here  is  one  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  valleys  in  our  Province,  60  miles 
from  salt  water  transportation,  and  less  than  100  miles  north  from  Vancouver,  just  getting  railroad 
transportation.  The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railroad,  now  under  rapid  construction,  will  have  trains 
running  within  18  months. 

This  isn't  a  cattle  country,  and  the  soil  is  too  valuable  for  growing  wheat.  It  furnishes  the  big 
chance  though  for  the  settler  who  is  looking  for  a  place  to  go  in  for  mixed  farming.  Take  40  acres, 
improve  it,  the  clearing  is  very  light,  and  you  will  have  a  place  that  will  give  you  a  substantial  in- 
come, year  in  and  year  out.  A  place  that  with  the  improvement  and  the  settling  of  the  country  will 
be  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  a  place  where  you  and   your  family  will  always  enjoy  living. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  LEAFLET. 
Let  us  know  about   yourself  and  when  you  are  coming:,  then  we  can  help  you. 

BELL  &  BURKE,  326  Homer  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


YOUNG    MAN 


Before  decldinir  to  leave  Ontario  consider 
well  the  opportunities  which  she  offers  on 
every  hand.  Consider  the  various  types  of 
soils  capable  of  producing  all  the  products 
between  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat  and  the 
tender  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apricots,  and 
also  early  vegetables  and  melons.  Consider 
the  equable  climate  possessed  by  the  more 
southerly  portions,  while  that  of  the  north- 
erly parts  Is  to  be  preferred  before  many 
others  In  Canada.  Consider  carefully  the 
transportation  facilities  offered  for  the  mark- 
eting of  these  various  products  both  by  rail 
and  by  water;  remember  that  Ontario  is 
centrally  situated  In  North  America,  practical- 
ly surrounded  by  the  greatest  Inland  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Remember  that  suburban 
lines  are  being  projected  Into  various  dis- 
tricts and  every  day  surveys  are  being  made 
for  other  new  ones.  Also  remember  that  com- 
petition between  various  transportation  com- 
panies is  keener  here  than  in  some  other 
places.  The  greatest  home  market  in  Canada 
Is  In  Ontario;  the  great  manufacturing  cen- 
tres are  either  in  the  Province  or  Just  on  the 
border.  New  Ontario  offers  one  of  the  best 
growing  home  markets  on  the  continent.  On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  Inducements  to  the 
upbuilding  of  large  centres — cheap   power. 

She  Is  a  complete  and  self-sustaining  Prov- 
ince.     The    southerly    parts    can    supply    the 


tender  products  In  abundance;  the  more 
northerly  districts  can  furnish  the  grains, 
meats,  dairy  products,  horses  and  the  rough 
fodders.  Internal  trade  Is  bound  to  be  the 
outcome — the  north  will  be  bound  to  the 
south  by  an  Interdependence  Impossible  In 
other  parts  of  our  Dominion.  The  south  will 
also  demand  the  lumber  of  the  north,  besides 
claiming  a  share  In  the  development  of  the 
rich    mineral   lands. 

Ontario's  soils  cannot  be  outclassed  else- 
where in  America.  They  are  easily  cultivated, 
easily  fertilized,  easily  drained  and  easily  ob- 
tained. Production  per  acre  is  higher  in  On- 
tario than  In  other  parts.  Intensive  agricul- 
ture Is  the  dominant  note.  Increased  returns 
are  the  result.  Thousands  of  acres  are  still 
undeveloped— these  offer  greater  opportunities 
than   do  the  majority   of  the  far  away  lands. 

Agricultural  organization  Is  finding  Its 
greatest  development  In  Ontario.  Remember 
this  means  larger  prices  and  a  better  reputa- 
tion. Don't  leave  when  the  boom  is  on, 
when  the  people  are  just  awakening.  Re- 
member you  count  one  In  the  development  of 
these   untold    resources. 

Remember  that  wealth  Is  only  part — On- 
tario offers  the  greatest  social  advantages; 
telephones,  rural  mall,  good  roads  and  pub- 
lic libraries.  Remember  Ontario's  possibili- 
ties— do    not    procrastinate    but    consider   and 


For  further  information  write 


DIRECTOR  OF  COLONIZATION 


PARLIAMENT  BUILDINGS 


HON.  JAS.   S.   DUFF,   Minister  of  Agriculture 


WE  WILL  MAKE  YOU  PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  us  to-day.  No 
matter  where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation,  we  will 
teach  you  the  Real  Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint 
you  Special  Representative  of  our  Company  in  your  town; 
start  you  in  a  profitable  business  of  your  ovm,  and  help 
you  make  big  money  at  once.  Can  arrange  for  spare 
time  only  if  desired. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without  capital 
to  become  independent  for  life.  Valuable  book 
and    full    particulars    Free.      Write   to-day. 

NATIONAL.    CO-OPERATIVE    REAIiTY     CO. 

P — 100   Marden   Buildingr,   Washington,   D.C. 


A  GREATER  DEMAND 

exists  to-day  for  successful  sales- 
men than  for  men  for  any  othei 
commercial  business. 
You  do  not  require  any  experience 
to  join  our  Sales  Force.  We  train 
you  and  at  the  same  time  pay  you 
liberally      Write  for  particulars  to 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 

143-149  University  Avenue. 
TORONTO  CANADA 
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Paving  a 

Pathway  to 

Prosperity 

By  FRANKLIN  O.  KING. 

'*  Every  Man  is  the  Architect  of  His  Own 
Fortune.''  was  a  Copy  Book  Precept  when  I 
went  to  School  **in  '61."  Since  then  My  Ex- 
perience is  that  Every  Man  is  Not  Only  the 
Architect,  but  usually  the  Mason,  Carpenter, 
Hod-Carrier,  Plasterer,  and  Almost  the  Finisher 
of  His  Own  Destinies,  so  far  as  this  World  is 
Concerned.    About  the  Next  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Why  Are  You  What  You  Are  To-day? 
Answer — because  You  are  What  You  deliberately 
Chose  To  Be.  Somewhere,  Sometime,  in  Your 
Career,  You  have  Stood  Halting  Between  Two 
Courses.  To  Your  Eternal 
Shame  you  took  The  Easiest 
Way— '*  The  Primrose  Path  of 
Dalliance,"  Perchance,  an<l 
Here  You  are  To-day.  You 
Might  have  been  a  Leader 
Among  Men,  but  You  are 
Merely  Carrying  a  Spear  in 
the  Rear  Ranks  because  You 
didn't  have  the  Moral  Stamina 
to  say  ''Yes"  or  "No"  at  the 
Right  Time. 

I  Remember  a  Little  Coup- 
let I  read  as  a  Youngster, 
which  ran  something  like  this 
— "Our  Little  Lives  are  Kept 
in  Equipoise  by  Opposite  At- 
tractions and  Desires;  the 
Struggle  of  the  Instinct  that 
Enjoys,  and  the  More  Noble 
Instinct  that  Aspires."  The 
Trouble  with  Most  of  Us  is  We 
let  the  Instinct  that  Enjoys 
overcome  the  Instinct  that  As- 
pires. For  a  Few  Foolish, 
Fleeting  Pleasures  we  Neglect 
the  Greatest  Opportunities 
Life  has  to  Offer,  and  the  Sun- 
set of  Our  Days  Promises  to  be  One  Long,  Re- 
peated Refrain  of  Regret. 

They  Say  There  is  No  Royal  Road  to  Riches. 
Gray,  in  his  Elegy,  said: — "The  Paths  of  Glory 
Lead  but  to  the  Grave,"  but  for  that  Matter, 
so  do  All  Other  Paths.  While  we  are  Rehearsing 
for  the  Funeral,  however,  Let  Us  Live  by  the 
Way,  but  Let  Us  Try  to  Leave  a  Good  Living 
for  the  Loved  Ones  Left  Behind.  I  want  to 
Point  Out  to  You  To-day  the  Pathway  to  Pros- 
perity, and  You,  and  You  Alone,  can  Pave  the 
Way.  To-day  is  Short;  Yesterday  is  Gone; 
To-morrow  may  Never  Come;  the  Path  to  Pros- 
perity Lies  Before  You — Why  Not  Start  NOW! 

Statistics  bring  out  the  Deplorable  Fact  that 
Not  One  Man  in  Ten  saves  $1,000  in  His  Life- 
time. Of  Course,  the  Posession  of  $100  or  $1,000 
never  Made  Any  Man  Rich,  but  the  Judicious 
Use  of  These  Amounts  has  put  Many  a  Man  on 
the  Path  to  Prosperity  and  Carried  him  Through 
to  His  Goal.  Once  Again  I  Repeat  It,  Saving  is 
the  Antidote  for  Slaving. 


Two  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Products 


The  Systematic  Saver,  However,  Accumulates 
Slowly,  unless  his  Savings  are  Put  to  Work  where 
They  can  Earn  Something  Worth  While.  Fifteen 
Hundred  Dollars  put  into  the  Savings  Bank  will, 
in  One  Year,  at  3  per  cent.,  earn  You  less  than 
Fifty  Dollars.  Half  of  Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars, 
invested  in  One  of  our  Ten- Acre  Danbury  Colony 
Farms,  in  convenient  Monthly  Payments  (Pro- 
tected by  Sickness  and  Insurance  Clauses)  will 
Earn  Freedom  from  Care,  and  that  Comfort 
which  comes  from  the  Ability  to  sit  under  One's 
"Own  Vine  and  Fig  Tree,"  with  a  certain 
Income  Assured. 

I  believe  you  could  Save  Twenty-Five  Cents 
a  Day  if  You  Tried.  I  know  you  would  Try  if 
you  Realized  that  our  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  net  profit 
of  $300  to  $500  an  Acre.  Men  have  Realized 
more  than  $1,000  an  acre  growing  Oranges  in  our 
Country.  Remember,  that  our 
Early  Vegetables  get  to  North- 
ern Markets  in  Mid-Winter 
and  Early  Spring,  when  they 
command  Top  Prices. 

Haas  Brothers,  two  German 
Truck  Growers  near  our  Col- 
ony, last  Year  Made  $9,000  on 
Thirty  Acres  of  Strawberries. 
This  year  they  wiU  have 
Eighty  Acres  of  Strawberries 
which  is  the  Proof  of  the  Pud- 
ding. 

David  Yancey,  within  about 
five  Miles  of  our  Colony,  this 
Year,  produced  $4,500  from 
Ten  Acres  of  Sweet  Potatoes. 
If  This  doesn't  Spell  Prosper- 
ity, I  don't  Know  the  Mean- 
ing of  the  Word. 

We  are  situated  within  con- 
venient shipping  distance  of 
Three  Good  Railroads  and  in 
addition  to  this  have  the  in- 
estimable advantages  of  Water 
Transportation  through  the 
Splendid  Harbors  of  Galveston 
and  Velasco,  so  that  our 
Freight  Rates  are  Cut  Practically  in  half.  The 
Climate  is  Extremely  Healthful  and  Superior  to 
that  of  California  or  Florida — Winter  or  Summer 
— owing  to  the  Constant  Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident  Insur- 
ance, and  should  You  Die  or  Become  totally  disabled. 
Your  family,  or  anyone  else  You  name,  will  get  the 
Farm  without  the  Payment  of  Another  Penny.  If 
you  should  be  Dissatisfied,  we  will  Absolutely  Re- 
fund your  Money,  as  per  the  Terms  of  our  Guarantee 
Write  for  our  Free  Book,  which  contains  nearly 
100  Photographs  of  Growing  Crops,  etc.  Pill  out 
the  Blank  Space  below  with  your  Name  and  Address, 
plainly  written  and  mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf  Realty 
Company,  1515  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111.  Read 
it  Carefully,  then  use  your  own  Good  Judgment. 


Please  send  me  your  book  "Independence  Wilh  Ten  Aeret." 
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■MEN  Think  of  it!' 

S.  D.  COLLARS 


are  as  Dressy  as  Linen  Collars  and  need 
no  laundering.  Simply  wipe  with  damp 
cloth.  Every  day  brings  new  friends 
for  the  S.  D,  Collars,  because  they  have 
every  quality  of  the  linen  starched  col- 
lar without  the  expense.  For  long  ser- 
vice, style  and  satisfaction  they  are  un- 
equalled.    Price  25c. 

Made  In  linen,   grloss   and   dnll   finish. 
Sold  in  half  sizes  12  to  18. 

ASK   YOUR   DEALER   OR   WRITE   US 
FOR  STYLE   SHEET. 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  if  he  has 
not  the  famous  S.  D.  Collar  in  atock. 

TheSmith-D'EntremontCo.,  Ltd. 

1475-77  Queen  Street  W.      -      Toronto 


Another  Fruit  Farm 


BARGAIN: 


No.  225.  About  40  acres  to  be  surveyed  at 
$700  per  acre  at  the  Town  of  Port  Dalhousie 
on  the  G.T.B.  and  The  N.  S.  &  T.  Electric 
R'ys.  Soil  is  sandy  loam  and  is  best  adapted 
for  fruit.  Bearing  fruit  consists  of  2,000 
peaches,  500  pears,  800  plums,  250  cherries,  2 
acres  apple  orchard,  3  acres  raspberries  and 
2  acres  grapes  also  quince  trees.  Uus  2  good 
dwelling  houses  of  6  and  9  rooms.  Barn 
36  X  60,  Indian  House,  Paciiing  House  with 
basement,  and  other  buildings  all  in  the  best 
of  condition.  The  average  net  profits  of  this 
farm  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  annually. 
It  Is  close  to  churches,  schools,  canning  fac- 
tories and  the  marliets  of  the  large  cities.  The 
property  has  always  been  a  mouey-uialser  and 
is  offered  for  sale  on  account  of  the  owner 
having  other  business  Interests  that  demand 
more  of  his  time  and  attention.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  find  another  farm  to 
equal  this,  all  things  considered.  For  further 
information  write  us. 

If  you  are  in  the  marlcet  for  the  pnrchase 
of  a  Niagara  Fruit  or  Grain  Farm  write  us 
for  our  new  catalogue.  We  have  the  largest 
litit  to  choose  from  at  prices  varyins:  from 
$600  to  nearly  $100,000. 

MELVIN  GAYMAN  &  CO. 

Roal  Estate,  Insurance  and  Financial   Brokers 
S  QUEEN  STREET  ST..  CATHARINES.  ONT. 


BUST  and  HIPS 

Every  woman  who  attempts  to 
make  a  dress  or  shirt  waist  imme- 
diately discovers  how  dlflTicult  It  is 
to  obtain  a  good  fit  by  the  usual 
"trying-on-method,"  with  herself.for 
the  model  and  a  looking-glass  with 
which  to  see  how  it  fits  at  the  back. 

**HALL-BORCHERT 

PERFECTION  ADJUSTABLE 

DRESS  FORMS'* 

de  away  with  all  discomforts  and 
disappointments  in  fitting,  and  ren- 
der the  work  of  dressmak- 
ing at  once  easy  and  sat- 
isfactory. This  form  can 
be  adjusted  to  50  different 
Qtuen  shapes     and     sizes;     bust 

raised  or  lowered,  also 
made  longer  and  shorter  at  the 
waist  line  and  form  raised  or  lower- 
ed to  suit  any  desired  skirt  length. 
Very  easily  adjusted,  cannot  get  out 
of  order,  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  con- 
taining complete  line  of  Dress  Forms 
with  prices. 

HALL-BORCHERT  DRESS 

FORM  COMPANY 

OF  CANADA.  LIMITED 

156[Bay  Street        -        TORONTO 


Bigger,  Better  and 
More  Profitable  Yields 


We  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  our  efforts  to  supply  fertilizers  and  tree 
sprays  of  the  highest  grade.  So  popular  have 
our  "A"  "B"  "C"  and  "D"  brands  become  that 
others  are  using  the  same  or  similar  name 
for  their  brands.  Our  friends  should  see  that 
our  name — Victoria  Chemical  Company  Lilmit- 
ed  is  on  every  package.  Our  fertilizers  are  the 
highest  grade  on  the  market  and  bring  aston- 
ishing results.  We  use  no  waste  products 
neither  is  any  "make  weight"  or  "filler"  used 
by  us.  You  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with 
the  results— bigger — better  and  more  profitable 
production  from  your  soil. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "The  Farmer's 
Hand  Book"  mailed  to  yon  free  on 
request. 


Victoria   Chemical    Company 

Limited 
Victoria  -  -  British  Columbia 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmers'  Magazine. 
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The  cuts 
shown  give 
you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  distinct 
style  embodied 
in  the 
"Monarch-Knit'' 


M53 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you      "MONARCH-KNIT" 

lines. 

"MONARCH-KNIT"  is  the 

standard  for  style,  quality 
and  workmanship. 


Llll 


The  Monarch  Knitting  Co.,  Ltd. 

Head  Office:  Dunnville,  Ontario 
Factories'! at  Dunnville,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Catharines  and  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


It  Is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farmer**  Magasine. 
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"THE  COLLAR  COIVIFORTABLE" 

The   KANTKRACK     Coated     Linen      Collar    pleases   everybody    who 

wears   one.     It  fits   snugly   and  easily   on   the  neck.     The  flexible  lio 

relieves   all   strain   at    the   front   and   the   patented   slit   at   the    back 

prevents  pressure  of  the  button  on  the  neck.    It  is  a  linen  collar 

treated    with    a    waterproofing    process.     It    may    be   cleaned 

with  a  sponge  in  an  instant. 

ONE  GRADE  ONLY,  AND   THAT   THE  BEST 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  KantKracK  Collar 
or  send  25c  to  us  with  style  and  size.  ' 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS 
CANADIAN  CO. 

Hamilton  Ontario 


HAWK  BICYCLES 

An  up-to-date  High  Grade 
Bicycle  httedwiihRo/IerChatn, 
New  Departure  Coaster  Brake 
and  Hubs,  Detachable  Tires, 
high  grade  equipment,  includ- 
ing Mudguard,  d»90  CA 
Pump,  and  Tools,    ^^'^^•OyM 

%f  FREE  19 13  Catalogue, 

109  pages  of  Bicycles,  Sundries 
and  Repair  Material.  You  can 
buy  your  supplies  from  us  at 
Wholesale  Prices. 

1.  W.  BOYD  &  SON, 
27  Notre  Dame  St.  West.  Montreal. 


.09DSEED$~ 

WORLD'S  FINEST 
STRAINS 

63  First  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.S.  Watson,  Lachine,  Que.,  of 
products  from  seeds  supplied  by  us. 

SEND  FOR  HANDSOME  ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS. 
PLANTS.  POULTRY  SUPPLIES.  NUR- 
SERY STOCK  ETC. 

DUPUY  &    FERGUSON,  Montreal 


1 

^1  •  J  ig  zj  ^  dijj 

Fvf/i 

,       Mends   Holes  ia  POTS,     !^^JW 

J      Mends  Granite,  Tin,        ^<^\(/i^^      1 
Iron,  Copper,  Braw,  Alum-     ^^*^  IM           y| 
num.  etc.  in  two  minutes  with-              k  '             ^M 
out  any  tools.     Saves  Time  and     ^^  (Jl\\frir/llBl 
»4oney.      Any  woman  can  mend      ^^t^^'^XjiBll 
he  holes  in  her  kitchen  utensils.           ^^S^SfcL— 1 
35c  pel  package  nostoaid.  enough  to               flHiill 
mend  60  holes.  AGENTS   WANTED^HHI 
Hirb.  NAGLE  &  Co..    Montreal.  Can. 

NEWCENTURY 

WASHING  I  MACHINe 


Wfll 


,/\ItU  Washer  of  tht%/ 
Prc^nt  and  the  Future// 

\Sdeod8ti  tell  us  that  some  day  no  per^n 
I  Wo  hard  manual  labor— machines  will  d<)  it 
alLl  The  first  great  step  has  already  been  accom- 
pliab^.  as  far  as  household  work  b  concerfied. 
The  NiwjCtntury  Washer,  oat  only  taljcs-tiD  the 
hard  manuaPlabor  away  frorp-w^shing.  but  it 
washes  clothes  better  than  such  work  has  ever 
been  done  before  THe  water  tip  furnishes  the 
power,  the  NeW  CenfurV  dcjesvnearly  all  (he  test 

Washing'machine^  are  noXnew  but  the  New 
Century  la.  'T\\eoii)pr  kinds^id  some  of  the 
work.  lheNew,ee"nrerv  doefcilnieat^//  the  work. 
Thvoihers.gtTve  trbiMe.  thclNew  Cen^iry  s^ves 
tpDuble^The  differehce  Ij/in  the  patehted  aqd 
fixclusive  features  of  thte  New  Century.\Ask 
/your  dealer  about  them'  or  send  to  us  for»fuU\ 
t  information.  I     I  V^ 

CUMMER- DOWSWELL,  limitco 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


ANTI-DUST 

Disinfectant  Sweeping^  Powder 

IS  A 

LIFE-PRESERVER 

Because  it  Kills  all  Disease  Germs 
NO  DUST  WHILE  SWEEPING 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

The  SAPHO  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


MacLAREN  IMPERIAL  CHEESE  CO. 
Sole  Distributors  for  Ontario 


LTD. 
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Washday  Drudgery  ^Banished 
if  you  use  the 

I.  X.  L. 
VACUUM  WASHER 

Price  $3.50 


Join  thejArmy  of  Delighted  Housewives 


CRANKS,  LEVERS,  MOTORS  BANISHED 
FOREVER 


WASHES    A    FULL     TUB    OF    CLOTHES     PERFECTLY 
MINUTES  BY  THE  WATCH 


IN     THREE 


Washes  Anything  and  Everything  from  Hoise  Blankets  and  Overalls  to  the    Finest 
Laces  without  any  injury  whatever 

NOT    ONLY    WASHES    BUT    RINSES   AND    BLUES 


USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW 
IT  IS  GOOD  FOR 


$2.00 


Twenty  Reasons  Why  This  Labor  Saving  Device  Should  be  in  Your  Home 


1 — It  is  compressed  air  that  does  the  work. 
2 — You  can  wash  a  tub  of  clothes  In  THREE 

minutes. 
3— COMPRESSED  AIR  and  SUCTION  are  the 

latest    known    science   for    perfect   cleaning. 
4 — There  Is  no  wear  or  tear  on   the  clothes. 
5 — It  eliminates  all  the  hard  work  of  washing. 
6 — You   can    rinse  or  blue  a  tub   of  clothes   in 

30   SECONDS. 

7 — One    hour's    work    will    do    any     ordinary 

family   washing. 
8 — It  will  last  for  years. 
9 — Anything  that  can  be  cleaned  by  soap  and 

water  or  gasoline,  can  be  cleaned  perfectly 

without   breaking   a   thread. 

10— THREE  minutes  in  the  SUDS,  TWO  minu- 
tes in  the  boiler  (if  you  boll  your  clothes), 
30  SECONDS  In  the  rinse  water  and  30  SE- 
CONDS in  the  bluing  water,  will  wash  a 
tub  of  white  clotlies. 

11 — Lace  Curtains.  Bed  Comforts,  Fancy  Shirt- 
waists, Woollen  Blankets,  Overalls,  and 
even  Horse  Blankets  can  be  washed  per- 
fectly without  any  wear  or  tear  on  the 
goods. 

12 — It  forces  the  water  through  the  fabric. 

13 — The  finest  fabrics  can  be  washed  in  same 
tub  with  ordinary  white  clothes,  with  no 
possible  injury. 

Sent  under  a  Money-back  Guarantee 

Join  the  army  of  delighted  housewives 

right  now.     You  will  never  regret  it — 

you  will  be  delighted. 

Thousands  in  use  and  Millions  will  be 


14 — The  work  that  takes  from  40  minutes  to  one 
hour  to  do  on  a  rubbing  board  can  be  done 
in  THREE  minutes  without  any  hard  work. 

15 — You  can  use  the  machine  in  the  boiler,  there- 
by forcing  the  steam  through  the  clothes, 
which  bleaches  and  whitens  them. 

16 — It  only  costs  $3.50  and  will  save  you  at 
least  $50.00  per  year  in  your  home  by  not 
wearing  out  your  clothes. 

17 — The  Washing  Machine  only  weighs  1%  lbs. 

18— You  can  do  all  your  Dry  Cleaning  with  this 
machine.  You  simply  use  gasoline  In  place 
of  water. 

19 — Because  the  I.  X.  L.  Vacuum  Washer  is  sold 
under  a  money-back  guarantee  to  wash 
quicker  and  better  than  any  washing  ma- 
chine made,  irrespective  of  price  and  con- 
struction. 

20— Because  if  you  use  the  Coupon  below  you 
can  get  one  of  these  wonderful  washers  for 
$1.50. 


This    Coupon   Good    For  $2.00 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 
Mail  this  coupon  and  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
to  Dominion  Utilities  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  482%  Main 
St.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  you  will  receive  one 
I.  X.  L.  VACUUM  WASHER,  all  charges  prepaid 
anywhere  in  Canada,  on  condition  that  your  money 
is  to  be  refunded  if  the  Washer  does  not  do  all 
that   is   claim^,  March 

Name    

Address 

ProT 


Say  you  saw  the  ad.  in  Farmer's  Magazine. 
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BOOKS-THAT-TELL-HOW-TO-DO-THINGS 


How  To  Make 
Wireless  Set 


i_ 


One'man  made  and  sold  $400.00  worth  of  one  piece 


Mission  Furnitnre,  How  to  Malce  It 

IN  TWO  VOLUMES 

Part  One — Plain  directions  with  working  drawings  and  illustra- 
tions for  making  21  different  designs.  96  pages.  PART  Two  — 32 
additional  designs  treated  in  the  same  manner.  128  pages. 


Artistic    Inexpensive.    Easily  made  in  the  home 


Arts-Crafts  Lamps,  How  to  Malce  Ttiem 

By  J.  D.  ADAMS 

Explicit  instmctions  for  making  16  different  beautiful  lamps  out 
of  paper,  cardboard  and  wood.  A  working  drawing  and  illustration 
accompany  each  design.  96  pages. 


18  beautifnl  designs  which  the  amateur  can  easily  make 


Lamps  and  Sliades  in  Metal  and  Art  Glass 

By  JOHN  D.  ADAMS 

Four  different  kinds  of  construction,  built  up— soldered— etched 
and  sawn  shades  are  treated.  The  designs  range  from  ordinary 
reading  lamps  to  pretentious  chandeliers.  128  pages. 


Covers  every  essential  step  in  wood-working 


Wood-Working  for  Amateur  Craftsmen 

By  IRA  S.  GRIFFITH.  A.  B. 

Special   chapters  bring  out  every  cut,  joint  and  process,  proper 
use  and  care  of  tools,  working  up  of  material,  etc. 

125  illustrations.     128  pages. 


A  complete  handbook  for  art  metal  workers 


Metal  Work  and  Etching        j.  d.  adams 

Gives  every  detail  for  making  a  great  variety  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental objects  such  as  book  ends,  desk  sets,  jowelry.  hinges,  drawer 
pulls,  paper  knives,  letter  openers,  match  boxes,  tie  and  pipe  racks, 
pad  comers,  etc.  50  illustrations.    96  pages. 


The  only  book  pobllshed  on  this  interesting  art 


Metal  Spinning 


PROF:  F. 


D.  dB 


RAWSHAW 


A  practical  working  manual  for  those  who  desire  to  spin  metal  as 
an  art  recreation  or  to  follow  this  work  as  a  trade. 

33  illustrations,    80  pages. 


Aothoritles  proclaim  it  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject 


Electroplating 


HENRY  C.REETZ 

A  treatise  which  will  not  only  enable  the  humblest  beginner  to 
make  a  start,  but  which  gives  pointers  of  value  to  even  the  mott 
experienced  electroplater.  62  illustrations.    112  pages. 


Any  boy  can  construct  this  at  a  trifling  cost 


How  to  Make  a  Wireless  Set 

By  ARTHUR  MOORE 

Explains  in  an  understandable  manner  the  construction  of  an  outfit 
suitable  for  transmitting  4  or  5  miles.    Fully  illustrated.    96  pages. 


A  wonderful  story 


IIEj  A  i  PROF.  J.  G.  OGDEN 

An  immensely  interesting  and  instructive  book  pertaining  to  heat 
and  its  relation  to  modern  mechanics.    50  illustrations.    128  pages. 


"S. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  non-technical  books  written 


The  Kuigdom  of  Dust 


PROF.  J.  G.  OGDEN 

The  author  deals  with  this  vast  kingdom  as :  A  Boundless  Domain, 
The  Friend  of  the  Housewife,  The  Foe  of  the  Workman.  The 
Skeleton  in  the  Closet.  The  Right  Hand  of  Death.  Earth's  Winding 
Sheet,  Beginning  and  Ending  of  All  Things  Earthly. 

40  illustrations.    128  pages. 


A  uniform  seiieft    Size  5x7  inches.    Extra  cloth  coveta 
PRICE  EACH,  60  CENTS  POSTPAID 


Metal  WORK 

AND  j 

ETCHING 


ELECTROPLATING 


m^ 


Technical  Book  Dept.,  Maclean  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto 
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THE   O  A  NAD  I  AN    BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

SIR  EDMUND  WALKER,  C.V.O.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  President 


ALEXANDER  LAIRD, 

General  Manager. 


JOHN  AIRD, 

Asst.  General  Manager. 


Paid-up  Capital,  $15,000,000     Reserve  Fund,  $12,500,000 

Farmers'  Business 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  extends  to  Farmers  every  facility  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  banking  business,  including  the  discount  and  collection  of  sales  notes.  Blank 
sales  notes  ai*e  supplied  free  of  charge  on  application. 

Travellers'  Cheques  i 

Issued  by  The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  enable  the  traveller  to  provide  himself 
with  funds  without  delay,  at  each  point  of  his  journey,  in  a  convenientj  yet  inexpensivei 
manner.     They  are  issued,  payable  in  every  country  in  the  world,  in  denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50,    $100    $200, 

with  the  exact  equivalent  in  the  moneys  of  the  principal  countries  stated  on  the  face  of 
each  cheque.    They  are  economical,  absolutely  safe,  self -identifying,  and  easily  negotiated. 


1st   Mortgage   Bonds  on  Montreal 
Realty.  Payable    Quarterly. 

10  Year  Gold  Bonds  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000 
(or  multiples),  payable  10%  cash  and 
10%  a  month  if  desire<l.  FUKE  BOOK- 
LET. Trincipal  and  Interest  fully  guar- 
anteed   by    the 

MARCIL   TRUST   CO..    LIMITED 

I'uid     Capitiil— $1,000,000.00. 

Reserve— $1,500,000.00. 

180    St.    James  Street.      Montreal 


F.  G. 


CATTLE  AND  SHEtP  LABELS 

Size  Price  doz.    Fifty  tags. 

Cattle  75c.  $2.00 

Light  Cattle  60c.  1.60 

Sheep   or   Hog    40c.  1.00 

No  postage  or  dnty  to  pay.  Cattle  sizes 
with  name  and  address  and  numbers:  sheep 
or  hog  size,  name  and  numbers.  Get  your 
neighbors  to  order  with  you  and  get  better 
rate.  Circular  and  sample  Mallrd  free. 
JAMES  •  •  BowmanviUe.  Ont. 


Obesity,  Rheumatism,  Constipation,  &c.,  Cured 

The  System  of  Dieting,  etc.,  I  teach  is  original,  construc- 
tive and  curative.  It  removes  the  cause  of  disease  and  gives 
you  a  healthy  body  and  constant  mental  efficiency.  My 
ki>owle<lge  regarding  the  scientific  nutrition  of  the  individual 
and  Scientific  Dietetics  as  a  curative-  measure  is  unequalled. 
Results  in  over  4,000  cases  justify  yoiir  investigation. 
Recommended  by  .Medical  Advisor,  Pnraential  Assce.  Co. 
You  study  the  feeding  of  your  cattle;  why  not  your  own? 
Write  giving  full  particulars' 

THOMAS  McCOMBIE,  F.S.D. 

214  Sixth  St.  West  North  Vancouver,  B.C. 


IS  YOUR  FENCE  SAFE  ? 

A  good  fence  is  a -necessity  to 
every  farnjer.  Let -us  tell  you 
about  our  Safe-Lock, 

Write  for  catalogue  and  let  ns 
show  yon  what  the  Safe-Liock 
Fence  means  to  you. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  locality 
OWEN  SOUND  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Ltd. 

Owen  Sound  -  Ontario 


^Write  for  Descriptiv 
■'  T"  \Booklet, 


The  ''BAYARD"  Baby  Automatic  Pistol 

Calibre  .32  (7.65  m/m) 

The  .32  (7.65  m|m)  " Bayard*'  Pistol  has  been  designed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  a  pocket  pistol  combining  easiness  of 
manipulation  and  simplicity  of  construction  with  maximum  effi- 
ciency. Its  size  is  that  of  a  .25  cal.  pistol,  although  it  shoots 
the  powerful  .32  cal.  cartridge.  The  '*  Bayard  *'  pistol  possesses 
consequently  the  advantage  of  having  a  size  reduced  to  that  of 
the  .25  cal.  pistols  and  a  .32  cal.  cartridge  generally  considered 
effective  and  heretofore  found  only  in  pistols  of  greater  bulk. 
These  features  make  the  ** Bayard  Pistol*'  the  Ideal  Pocket 
Arm.     Price,  $15.00  each. 

McGiHICutlery  Co./Rcjrd./P.O.  Box  580,  Montreal,  Can. 
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//  //  isn  t  an  Eastman.      It  isn't  a  Kodak 


It's  Springtime.  Every  field  and 
park  and  woodland,  every  walk  and  ride, 
every  joyous  outing,  invites  your 
KODAK. 

CANADIAN  KODAK  CO.,  Limited 

Toronto 

Cataltpu  fret  at  ytur  deaiers  or  by  mail. 


Pon't  (all  to  mention  Fanners*  Magazine  wlien  writing  adTertisers. 
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HOME  DYEING 


Is  CLEAN,   n 
> » SIMPLE  a^ 

"A.  B.C." 

NO 

chance  of 

MISTAKES 

if  you  use 


DYOLA 

The  Guaranteed  "ONE  DYE  for 
All  Kinds  of  Cloth.  ' 

TRY  IT  and  prove  it  for  yourself  ! 
Send  for  Free  Color  Card.  Story  Booklet,  and  Book- 
let giving  results  of  Dyeing  over  other  colors. 
The  Johnson-Richardson  Co.,  Limited,  -    Montreal 


\99 


CMflLLENQE 

COLLARS 


The  Acme  of  Comfort 

is    assured    to    every    wearer    of 

"CHALLENGE" 

COLLARS  AND  CUFFS 

They  have  the  same  dull  finish,  texture 
and  fit  as  the  best  linen  collar,  and 
won't  wilt  or  crack.  "Challenge"  Col- 
lars c&n  be  cleaned  with  a  rub  from  a 
wet  cloth.  Always  smart,  always  dres- 
sy. If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  "Chal- 
lenge" Brand  send  us  25c  for  collar  or 
50c  for  pair  of  cuffs.  You'll  be  delighted. 
NEW  STYLE  BOOK  SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST 
The  Arlington  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited, 
64-66  Fraser  Ave.. 
Toronto. 


$2  WORTH  FOR  $1. 

The  2  in  1  Automatic  Awl  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  best  known  dollar  tools  in  the  world,  the  Awl 
using  a  waxed  thread  and  the  Awl  using  a  copper 
wire.     This  illustration  shows  the 
inside  working  of  the  2  in  1  Auto- 
matic  Awl.     There   are  several 
dozen  different  kinds  of  Auto- 
matic Awls  on  the  market,  but 
this  is  absolutely  the  only  Awl 
in  the  world  that  will  sew 
with  both  waxed  thread  and 
copper  wire.  Did  you  ever 
try    sewing   with   copper 
wire?   If  you  haven't,  get 


a  2  in  1  and  try  it — you 

ill  be  delighted. 

borne  of  the  other 

improvements     to 

be  found  only   in 

the  2  in  1   are : 

special  hollow 

grooved  nee> 

to  pre- 

vent     the 

thread 


from 
cutting . 
patented 
needle  for 
sol   i  n  g 
boots,   dia- 
mond point- 
ed     needles, 
and  everything 
packed      inside 
the     handle,    so 
that  it  will  slip  in 
your  pocket  like  a 
knife.    We  will 
the  2  in  1  Automatic 
Awl     complete,     with 
three  extra  needles,  in- 
cluding the  patented  nee- 
dle  for    soling   shoes,   a 
large  reel  of  best  waxed 
thread  and  a  skein  of  our 
special    process    copper 
wire.     We  will  send  the 
whole     outfit    complete, 
by  mail,  charges  paid,  to 
any    address    for    ^1.00.  "^^B^^ 

FISHER -FORD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept     93.      31  Queen  St.  West.  Toronto.  Ont. 
Agents  Wanted 


Bisley  Made 

"Ross" 

Rifles  Famous 

< ' 

and    now    the    performanceB 

on    the    field    of    the     .280 

'  'Boss'  '     (known     as     the 

High-Velocity)     is     creating 

1 

quite  a  sensation  among  big 

L 

game  hunters. 

K    £  ^ 

The   Boss    Sporting   Rifles 

■  s^ 

have   the   absolute   accuracy 

1 

of   the    famous   Ross   target 

Barrels,     and     their     very 

■  ^ 

quick    and    reliable    action, 

strong  breech,  and  good  fin- 

II^H   '     £ 

ish,     make     them     favorites 

W^\ 

wherever  shown. 

uu 

If  you  are  in  the  market 

^SL 

for  a  rifle,  it  will  you  to  look 

^^^ 

up  the  nearest  **Ro8s"  deal- 

?   jf^W 

er — or  write  direct  for  illus- 

•^1   'f\ 

trated    price    list,    which    is 

jic  I        l.<.\ 

sent  post  free  on  application. 

1^ 

\      Ross   Rifle    Co. 

,^u— 

*  Quebec                                   Canada 

Reading  advertisements   is  profitable  to  you. 
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EVEN  WITH  THIS  BIG  6  GALLON  WAXERPAN  WE  DO 

NOT  PROMfSE  HIGHER    THAN    55  *y^  HUMIDITY 
THE  ORDINARY  WATERPAN  AFFORDS  H^OM  18T025% 

NORMAL  Humidity  out  doors  is  about  70% 

I  j  5f£  7w  Po//vrP  I 

Our    Furnace    Literature   is    both  Interesting- 
AND    JNs+RUCTive     —    Mailed   on  Request 

^  The  James  Stewart 
Manufacturing  Com  panu 

Limited.  II 


iDSTOCK,ONT. 


WINNIPEG.man: 


iVo3 


ART  DEPT.  CANADIAN   MAOAZINE 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention   Farmer's  Magazine. 
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The  Leading  Canadian 

Pianos. 

The  only  piano  equipped  with 
Howard's  Patent  Straining  Rods, 
which  ensure  permanence  and 
purity  of  tone. 

OUR  PLAYER  PIANOS  WITH 
HUMAN-LIKE    CONTROL 

Contain  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
devices.  They  are  perfect  in  tone,  artistic 
in  design  and  capable  of  giving  life-long 
service. 

CALL     at     our     Warerooms    or    upon   our 

nearest  affent  and   make  careful  examlnat> 

ion    of    our  Pianos.        If     more     convenient 

WRITE  US. 


NEWCOMBE  PIANO  CO. 

Umitod  / 

19  and  21  Richmond  St/W. 

TORONTO     / 


Boys^  Own  Toy  Maker 

Tells  how  to  make  a  Talking  Machine,  Camera,  Electrical 
Motor,  Bicycle  Boat,  Canoe,  Boomerang,  Bobsled,  Wind  Mill. 
Microscope,  Water  Wheel  and  Motor,  Stilts,  Toboggan,  Snow 
Coaster  and  Sail  Boat,  Telephone,  Electric  Bell,  Railroad,  Wind 
Mobile.  Paddle  Raft.  Traps,  Kites,  etc.     All  lOc,  postpaid. 

DORN.  r07  So.   Dearborn  St..   Dtpt.  IS.  Chlci«o,   m. 


INDIAN  CURIO  COMPANY 

WINNIPEG 

Expert  scientific  taxidermists 

Buyers  of  raw  furs 

Established  1880 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


I-    "" 

tut 

'  I 

I    5 

a      c 


< 


Wipe  Your  Feet 


Mud.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.    The  only  de- 
Tloe  made   wlilch  cleans  bot* 
toma    and   sides  of  shoe  in 
one    operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe.  Ad« 
Justabl*    to    any    ■Ixa. 
Handsomely    enameled. 
Looks  neat.    Can  be  ro- 
tated and  swept  under. 
Fastens  to  doorstep  or 
any  handy  place.     Qet 
one    and    saye  useless 
work.  Price ei.OO.  If  your 
'Will  net  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  een4 
your  order  direct  to  us.  Illustrated  folder  FREE, 

Onward  Mfg.  Co.,  Berlin,  Ont. 


DON'T  MISS  THIS 

A  splendid  10  cent  House- 
hold Specialty  is  being  intro- 
duced all  over  Canada.  It 
is  appreciated  by  the  Thrifty 
Housewife  who  wants  things 
'*Just  a  Little  Better."  Send 
post  card  to-day.  Simply 
say  : — 

*  ^  Send  Household  Spe- 
cialty advertised  zn 
Farmer 's   Magazine,  *  * 

That's  all.  You  will  be  De- 
lighted. Pay  if  Satisfied.  We 
take  the  risk.  Address  P.O. 
Box  1240,  Montreal,  Canada. 
This  oflfer  expires  May  1st, 
1913.     Send  to-day. 


A  HIGH 

CLASS  STEEL 

RANGE 


t..>^  EMPIRE 
STEEL-^ 


UP-TO-DATE  APPEARANCE.  SPLENDID  BAKER. 
Made  of  choicest  grade  polished  steel.  Large  Flue, 
perfect  Fire-box,  large  Broiler  Door  and  Interchangeable 
Grates.  Quick  heatmg  Reservoir.  Heavy  Nickel  Plate 
Trimmings.  A  great  fuel  saver.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
Made    by 

CANADIAN  HEATING  and  VENTILATING  CO..  LIMITED 

Owen  Sound        -        -        -        -        -        -      Ontario 

CANADIAN    HEATING    AND    VENTILATING    CO.. 

Limited, 
521  Henry  Ave.,  WINNIPEG. 


It  win  pay  you  to  answer  adyertlsements. 
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COMFORT  SOAP 


"It's  all  right" 


SAVE    THE    WRAPPERS 


Positively  The  Largest  Sale  In  Canada 


j     1 

1 

Why    Not 
Make  Your 
Own   Tile? 

Cost   $4.00  to  $6.00 
per    1.000,    Hand  or 

Power  Machine*, 

Write  tor 

Cataloa  "  F" 

which  Bxplalna 

operation,  mtc. 

Farmers'  Cement 
Tile  Machine  Co., 

Walkerville.  Ont. 


Safe  Investments 

The  Finuielal  Pott  of  Canada  Is  the  recog* 
Diced  authority  on  Canadian  inyestmentB. 

Bach  week  it  gives  much  exclusive  informa- 
tion respecting  Canadian  companies;  also  re- 
liable news  on  bond  and  stock  issues,  min- 
ing stocks  and  real  estate  conditions. 

The  INVESTORS'  INFORMATION  BUREAU 
is  free  to  subscribers  and  answers  by  letter 
all  inquiries  about  investments.  Write  for 
■ample  copy  and  special  subscription  offer. 

THE  FINANCIAL  POST  OF  CANADA 
TORONTO 


Wilson's    Invalids' 
Port  Wine 

(a   la   Quina    du    Perou) 

"  Nothing  more  excellent  than  the  jaice'of  the  grape  was 
ever  granted  by  God  to  man. '^  — Plato. 


Sickness  is  Costly 

Your /ttrw suffers — but  infinitely  more  your  body  suffers — 
loses  vitality  that  can  never  be  regained.  Think  of  it  I 
And  the  prevention  is  so  simple. 

To  forestall  that  possible  drain  on  body  and  mind  and 
pur$e,  to  "keep  fit,"  try  taking  Wilson's  Invalids' 
Port  Wine,  a  wineglassful  before  or  between  meals — 
—three  glasses  a  day  for  your  health's  sake !  It  is  a 
, powerful,  nutritive  restorative  of  the  disease-resisting 
forces  of  the  blood  and  a  remarkably  efficient  febrifuge. 
Doctors  know  !  161M 

Ask  YOUR    Doctor 


gIG  BOTTLE 


ALL  DRUGGISTS 


I 


Don't  fall  to  mention  Farmer's  Magazine  when  writing  advertisers. 
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HARNESS  REPAIRS 

can  be  done  at  home  with  the 

SPEEDY  STITCHER 

ready  for  use  with  a  reel  of  waxed 
thread  and  three  needles,  assort- 
ed sizes,  postpaid 

$1.00 

Dominion  Sales  Corporation  Ltd. 

316  WillouKhby  Sumner  Blk..  3rd  Ave. 
SASKATOON.  SASK. 


CLOSEST  PRICES  ON  THE 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

are   the  feature   of  our   terms   to   our   customers. 

You  want  the  best — but  you  want  it  at  the  lowest 

cost. 

A  few   districts   without   local  agents.     Write   us. 

SELKIRK  FENCE  CO..  Limited.       HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 


AWELL 
STOCKED 
VEGETABLE 
GARDEN 


Standard    Cream    Separators 

PAY 

the    Maximum     profit    with    Minimum  attention. 
That  is  why  you  should  use  a  "  Standard." 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  RENFREW   MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD. 

Renfrew,  Ontario 


RENNIE'S  "GEM  GARDEN** 
COLLECTION  OF 

VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

contains  just  the  right  quantities  of  each  kind 
to  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 
every  day  in  the  season— early  or  late. 

Ask  for  the  ••  OEM  GARDEN"  Collection 
when  ordering.     It  contains 
J  lb.     Dwarf  Stringless  Yellow  Pod  Beans 
I  lb.     Dwarf  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

1  pkt.  Dwarf  Bush  Lima Beans 

I  pkt.  Round  Red Beet 

1  pkt.  Early Cabbaoe 

1  pkt.  Intermediate  Red Carrot 

§  lb.     Early  Sugar Corn 

1  pkt.  Slicing Cucumber 

1  pkt.  Cabbage  Heading Lettuce 

1  pkt.  Early,  Slicing Onion 

1  pkt.  Large,  Boiling Onion 

1  pkt.  Long  White  Parsnlp 

^  lb.     Earliest  Dwarf Peas 

i  lb.     Medium  Early  Dwarf Peas 

1  pkt.  Early   Round  Red Radish 

1  pkt.  Marrow Squash 

1  pkt.  Early  Smooth  Scarlet TomatO 

I  pkt.  Round  White  Table Turnip 

$2.50worth  of  Seeds  for  $  1 ,00 

Address  all  orders  to 

WM.  RENNIE   CO.,  Umited,  SEEDS 
TORONTO 


The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

WITH  WHICH  IS  UNITED 

The  Traders  Bank  of  Canada 


INCORPORATED  1869 


Capital  Authorized 
Capital  Paid  Up 
Reserve  Fund 
Total  Assets 


$  25,000,000 

11,500,000 

12,500,000 

180,000,000 


290  Branches  throughout  Canada. 

Savings   Department  at   all    Branches. 


LONDON,  ENG.,  OFFICE 
Bank  Buildings — Princes  St. 


NEW  YORK  AGENCY 

Cor.  William  and  Cedar  Sts. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to     mention   Farmers'  Magazine. 
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FAMI'R)^  %l'(SAf iSe' 


Ad  T(;r  i  1,0^  in  g 
. S  ejiiXiUL 


Springtime  Freshness 

can  be  easily  and  economically  re- 
stored to  your  own  wardrobe,  the 
children's   clothes,   and    the   curtains 

and  cushions   of   your 

home  with 


Soap 


The  Quick.  Clean.  Home  Dye 

"Without  any  mess  or  bother. 

MAYPOLE  SOAP  washes 
andMyes  at  one  operation,  giving  the  woollens, 
cottons,  silks  or  mixtures  rich,  even  colors  that 
are  clean,  brilliant  and  fadeless  in  sun  or  rain. 

24  colors— will  give  any  shade.  Colors  lOc,  black  ISc. 
At  your  dealer's  or  postpaid,  with  Booklet,  "How  to 
Dye."  from 

FRANK  L.  BENEDICT  &  CO. 

MONTREAL 


WANTED-AlJAN 
^o'SUrt  ib  profitable  bugi-  ^   ''^  I  I 

ness  of  Risbwnsellingf  our  Big:  Line  of 
N;epe$&ities  direct  to  farmera.    Con- 
tract fifiven  for  exclusive  territory,  Man  must 
be    honest,    ^qbeif    and    industriou,s.    Two 
Thousalnd  Rawlelgh  salesmen  now  making 

$100  to  $300   Per  Month 


Experience     npt     .icv;casaiy,     yve 
A  few  choice  Territories  still  open. 


necessarj 


We  will  teach  you. 
"."•' .^-  -^m.-i/iicooi,iii  open.  If  you  can  fur- 
nish team  and  a  httle  expense  money ,^  write  us 
stating:  age,  occupation,  etc.       '       ' 

The  W.  T.  Rawleigb  Medical  Co.,  Winnipeg  Man 

Importers— Chemists—Manufacturers 


Every    Farmer    Needs    This 
Harness  Re^pairing  Outfit 

We  have  the  best  Automatic  Shoe 
and  Harness  Repairing  outfit  on  tJie 
market.  The  outflt  consists  of  the 
Automatic  Awl,  Collar  Awl,  Needles, 
Linen  Thread,^  Wax,  Stitching  Horse, 
also  an  extra  bobbin,  and  full  directions 
are   given. 

Complete  outfit,  $1.50,  sent  prepaid 
anywhere  in  Ontario  or  Manitoba. 

AGENTS  WANTED  —  LIBERAL 
CO.MMISSION.  SEND  FOR  THIS 
OUTFIT    TO-DAY.      WRITE    TO 

THE  BERLIN  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Berlin.  Ontario 


International  Stock  Food 
Is  Equally  Good  for  Cows— Horses— Pigs 


This  frreat  tonle  Is  for  all  lire  otoek— to  aiake 
the  working  ho 
and  keep  Um  ' 


give  more  milk— to  keep  the  working  horses  la  orln 
tteo  pigs  and  keep  the  "wiater  lA 

Strong  and  vigorous. 


We  guarantee  that  tt  will 
pigs,  shoats  aod  lambe  grow  rai 
bealthy  and  thriving  all  &e  time. 

Tell  us  the  number  of  head  of  steek  7e«  ( 
«1U  MQd  70a  a.Gop7  tf  ear  |3,0M  Stodk  B« 


International  Stodc  Fottd,  Poultry  Food,  and  Voteriaary  BrtpMali 
oTorywIiora.     If  you  cannot  obtaia  our  foods  ta  your  U 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO^  UMFFED 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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F  ^^      f^  O  4"  ^  O     T  TAVE  gates  that  hang  true,  open  and  shut  easily, 

d  *    n*      V3  d  L  1^  O     11   lift  over    snow    in   winter ;    that   keep   back 
^^^g^^^^^^^^,,.^«r^N^/(^-«^^  breachy  stock;  that  will  not  burn,  rot,  blow  down,  sag,  bend 

''^^!^^^^'''^^!'^^^»'^i^^iP^!^^^'^lr    or  break;  that  last  a  lifetime;  that  are  guaranteed  against  all 

defects.     In  short  have 

CLAY  fj^ilk  GATES 

on  your  farm.  Made  of  high  carbon  steel  tubing  of  large 
diameter  and  heavy  wire  fabric.  May  cost  more,  but  worth 
more. 

Clay  Gates  are  sent  for  60  days'  free  trial,  that  you  may  prove 

them  before   buying.      30,000  sold   last   year   on   these   terms. 

Send  for  illustrated   price  list. 

THE  CANADIAN  GATE  CO.,  LTD.  39  morris  street,  guelph,  ont. 


THE  CLIPPER 

There  are  three  things  that  de- 
stroy your  lawns — Dandelions, 
Buck  Plantain,  and  Crab  Grass. 
In  one  season  the  Clipper  will 
drive  them  all  out. 

Your  dealer   should   have   them— if 

he  has  not.  drop  ub  a  line  and  \re 

will   send   circulars   and   piices. 

Clipper  JLawn   Mower  Co., 

Box    10.   Dixon.   III. 


'AI-BERTA'25 

/-%METAL  COVERED  /-\  gGQ 


POULTRY  PAYS  WELL 

by  using  our  improved, safe, 

sure, simple, durable  hatcher 

of  19  years  experience  by  a  Canadian. 

OUR  FACTORY  PRICES  SAVES  YOU  HALF. 

Special    adapted     for   Canada— heavy 

umber  case  covered  with   felt,  asbes- 


;oa,  gralv-iron,  copper  tank,  seif-regu- 
ator  nursery,  ready  to  use. 
Guarantee  —  2  Hatch  Trial. 


Fine  Catalog:.  Write  nowl  Brooders  too. 
ALBERTA  INCUBATOR  CO.,       BOX  937 


TORD.NTO  OR  ] 
WINNIPEG 
DUTY  PA«D 

250  EGG  $17.9 

MANKATO, 


SEED  GRAIN  AND  SEEDS  FOR 
EARLY  BUYERS 

SPKCIAI.— O.A.C.  No.  21  Barley  Q  $1.26  per  bus., 

euttoD  bags  Included. 
Peaa.  Laicelleld  White  Q  |2.00  per  bus.,  cot- 

too    bags    included. 
Peas,  Early  Centennial  @  |2.00  per  bus.,  cot- 
tun    bags   Included. 
Red  Clover.  Standard  No.  1  Q  $16.00  per  bus., 

bags  Included. 
Bed  Clover,  Standard  No.  2,  Q  115.00  per  bus., 

bags  included. 
Alfalfa   or   Lucerne,  No.  1  Q  |11.60  per  bus., 

bugs  Included. 
Tiuiutby,   Standard    No.  2   Q   $3.00   per   bus., 

goes   No.  1  for  purity,  bags  Included. 
These  prices  are  fur  luiuedlate  acceptance,  terms 
casii,  F.O.B.  Oueiph.     Samples  if  dealred. 

HEWER  SEED  CO.  •  Guelph,  Ont. 


264  Page  Book  on 
Silos  and  Silage 


10 


1913  copyriglited  edition  just  off  the 
press.  Most  complete  work  on  this 
subject  published.  Used  as  text  book 
by  many  Agricultural  Colleges. 
Gives  the  facts  about  Modern  Silage 
Methods— tells  just  what  you  want 
to  know,  264  pages— indexed— over  45  illustra- 
tions, a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  boiled 
down  for  the  practical  farmer.  Tells  "How  to 
Make  Silage"— "How  to  Feed  Silage"— "How  to 
Build  Silos"— "Sjlage  System  and  Soil  Fei:tility" 
— ■"Cuiicrele  and  Ceiueui  aiius.'  AU  auout 
"Summer  Silos"  and  the  Use  of  Silage  la 
Beef  Production.  Ninth  Edition  now 
ready.  Send  for  yeur  copy  at  once.  En- 
close 10c  In  coin  and  mention  this  paper. 
Silver     Mannfaeturlng     Co.,     Salem.     Oliio. 


TRADE  MARK 


Ploughs— Wilkinson 

* Si REGISTERED 

U.S.S.Soft  Centre  Steel  Moldboards,  highly  J 
tempered  and  guaranteed  to  clean  in  any  soil. 
Si  eel  beams,  steel  landsides  and  high  carbon 
steel  coulter.  Clevises  can  be  used  either 
stiff  or  swing.  Each  plough  is  fitted  especi- 
ally with  its  Own  pair  of  handles— rock  elm, 

Irny:  and  heavy  and  tlioroughly  braced.  The  lon«  body 
makes  it  a  very  steady  running  plough.  Shares  of  all 
widths— specials  for  stony  or  clay  land.  The  plough 
shown  turns  a  beautiful  furrow,  with  mininmm  dratt 
and  narrow  furrow  at  finish  Ask  for  catalogue. 
The  ^"teman -Wilkinson  Co., 
Limited 
481  Campbell  Ave 
•^      _         -^ ^k.^  -oronto,    ^        Canada 

Sod  or 

General 

Purpose 

Plough. 

25  styles 

to  choose      T: 

from 


iizs 


Peeriess 

GuaraniBea  Fencing 


Strondy  made  and  closely  spaced— making  it  a  complete  barrier 
against  large  animals  as  well  as  small  poultry.  Top  and  bottom  wires 

•JX^w'iil.^,™^^'^'^^  ^°-  ^?^^!^^T«t^«  ^y^^^  Open  Hearth  process  which  time 

and  Other  tests  have  proven  to  be  the  best  material  made  for  the  manufacture  of 

Wire  fencing.    Send  for  literature.    Aslc  about  our  farm  and  ornamental  fencing. 

Acendes  aearly  everywhere.    Live  acents  wanted  la  nnassl^ned  territory. 

The  Banwell'HoxleWlre  Fence  Co.,  Ltd..  Winnipeg.  Man..  Himllton.  Ont. 
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The  Sign  of  a 
Perfect  Roof 

When  for  foundations  and  walls  our 
architects  are  using  more  and  more 
of  that  most  enduring  material,  Con- 
crete, why  should  anything  less  last- 
ing be  used  for  that  most  exposed 
part  of  the  building,  the  roof?     In 


we  offer  a  roofing  made  of  two  inde- 
structible materials,  Portland  Cement 
and  Asbestos,  in  the  form  best  adapt- 
er for  roofing. 

These  shingles  are  formed  between  steel 
plates,  under  enormous  pressure,  which 
makes  them  very  dense  and  absolutely 
waterproof.  At  the  same  time  the  inter- 
woven Asbestos  fibre  gives  them  elasticity. 

They  are  proof  against  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, and  even  fire,  and  they  actually 
grow   harder  and  tougher   with   exposure. 

Made  in  Newport  Grey,  Indian  Red, 
and  Blue  Black. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  F,  TELLING 
ALL  ABOUT  THEM. 


ASBESTOS   MFG.   CO.,   LIMITED 

Office— E.  T.  Bank  Building,  Montreal 
Factory — Lachine,  Que.  (near  Montreal) 


Why  Men  Keep  Young 

^lOtiliug  is  mure  cummou  tiiau  to  call  liils 
the  yvuug  muu's  era.  And  no  it  is — but  uoi 
ailugeiiiur  iu  liie  Beuae  lu  wiiicii  tiie  ej^pres- 
810U  la  geueraliy  uuderBtoud.  Cuupie  vvitli 
lliia  expieatnuu  liie  uue  tu  liie  ea^ci  tliat  a 
luau  Is  as  yuuug  as  Le  Xeeis  aud  tiie  situa- 
tiuu  is  put  iu  a  ciearer  iiglit. 

Ltovd  &>iratiicuua  was  by  uo  means  a  youug 
mau  wiieu  iie  nuaiiy  attaiued  weaitii  aud 
piumiutfuce,  aud  yet  wiiat  a  uutabie  example 
to  every  Cauadiau  is  "Canada's  Uraud  Uid 
Mau"l  Tiie  aciiievemeuts  u£  this  great  mau 
wiiu  is  sueii  a  puieut  faetur  iu  tiie  advance- 
ment uf  Canada  amung  tiie  natluns  is  trace- 
able nut  aiuue  to  iiis  upportunities,  but  tu 
ills  virility,  energy  and   unceasing  effort. 

Ouiy  lieaitii  and  strengtii  could  permit  a 
mau  so   well  along  in   years   to  do  so   mucii. 

lu  siiarp  contrast  to  tlie  modern-day  active 
mau — active  up  to  well  advanced  years  is  tiie 
mau  of  yesterday.  A  generation  ago  men  and 
women  were  ioolied  upon  as  "getting  along" 
at  au  age  wiiicti  we  to-day  consider  as  tne 
very  prime  of  iife.  Because  tiiey  felt  old 
tiiey  were  old — old  before  tlieir  time  and 
couuted  out  iu  tiie  race. 

To-day  tiie  iilodern  man  is  slow  to  ackaow- 
ledge  age  aud  slower  to  siiow  it.  Tiiis,  too, 
aitiiougn  ills  pace  is  greater,  tiie  tax  ju  iiis 
brain  and  body  lieavier  tlian  was  dreamed  of 
years  ago,  and-  the  amount  to  be  accompiisii- 
ed    beyond    measure. 

Ueailii  is  tiie  one  indispensable  adjunct  to 
this  tweutietli-ceutury  activity.  To  feel  youug 
a  mau  must  be  well.  Ail  tiie  organs  of  liie 
body  must  perform  tiieir  natural  functions 
regularly.  Tlie  stomach  must  extract  strength 
from  meals  too  often  eaten  hastily.  The  liver 
must  secrete  its  essential  fluid  aud  worli  iu 
unison  with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  system. 
There  is  uo  time  for  ill  health,  no  room  for 
the  unhealthy.  To  the  well  man  age  is  a 
far-oS  thing.  To  the  broken  down  dyspeptic 
age  is  knocking  at  the  door,  no  matter  how 
youug  in  years  he  may   be. 

Clearly  the  care  of  the  digestive  systeui 
should  be  the  first  consideration  with  us  all, 
for  upon  this  care  rests  the  whole  structure 
of  accomplishment.  To  keep  the  liver  and 
stomach  normal  is  to  prevent  a  train  of  dis- 
orders so  devastating  to  health  and  spirits 
that  life,  when  afflicted  with  them,  seems  not 
worth  the  living  and  full  efficiency  in  busi- 
ness  is  Impossible. 

To  Parmeiee's  Vegetable  Pills,  perhaps  as 
to  no  other  remedy,  will  be  given  credit  by 
thousands  of  grateful  users  for  their  age- 
repeiilng    good    health. 

Farmelee's  act  gently  upon  the  liver,  stom- 
ach and  bowels.  They  are  carefully  com- 
pounded of  mandrake,  dandelion  and  other  in- 
gredients equally  efficacious  for  trouble  la 
the  digestive  tract,  and  their  use  is  never  at- 
tended by  those  distressing  results  usually 
associated  with  unreliable  preparations. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  Parmelee's  Vege- 
table Pills  will  be  found  particularly  valu- 
able. As  spring  comes  on,  the  general  bodily 
condition  is  usually  at  Its  lowest  ebb.  The 
bowels  get  sluggish  aud  lazy,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, food  is  retained  in  them,  ferments 
and  causes  much  sickness  and  misery.  Vari- 
ous disease  germs  attack  at  this  time,  and 
to  throw  them  off  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
digestive  system   is   a  first  essential. 

No  one  should  let  a  spring  go  by  without 
a  box  of  Parmelee's  Vegetable  Pills  at  hand 
for  frequent  use.  As  a  preventative,  as  well 
as  a  remedy,  their  value  has  been  proven  for 
many  years. 

They  can   be  had  from  dealers  everywhere  in 
25-cent   boxes    within    the   reach   of   everybody. 

Prepared  only  by  Northrop  &  Lyman  Co., 
Limited,  Toronto. 
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Provincial  Chemical  Fertilizer  Co.,  Limited 

ST.  JOHN.  N.B. 

Manufacturers   of 

High  Grade  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Importers  of 

Agricultural  Chemicals 

A  USEFUL  MEMORANDUM  BOOK  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


Make   the    Horse    Glad 
and  Eager  for  Work 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  clip  him  before  you  put  him  at 
the  spriDg  work.  Talie  off  his  winter  coat  that  holds 
the  wet  sweat  and  dirt.  He'll  get  more  good  from  his 
feed,  look  better,  rest  better  and  give  you  better  ser- 
vice in  every  way  The  best  and  most  generally  used 
clipper  is  the 

Stewart  Ball  -  Bearing 
Clipping  Machine 

Ul^li    CDPrrS    "'         "        "  "       Insiston  having  theStewart.themachine  thattums 
niUtl   irttU  easier,  clips  faster  and  closer  and  stays  sharp  longer 

EASY  ACTIOII    than  any  other.  Gears  are  all  file  hard  and  cut  from  solid  steel  bar. 
-  They  are  enclosed,  protected  and  run  in  oil.  little  friction,  little  wear. 
Has  six  feet  of  new  style  easy  running  flexible  shaft  and  the  celebrated  Stewart     oBir»c 
single  tension  clipping  head,  highest  grade.     Get  one  from  your  dealer  or      rKtc^ 
send  S2  and  will  ship  C.  O  .D  for  balance.  Money  and  transportation  charges  $A75 
back  it  not  satisfied.  ^^J 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO..  95  LaSalle  Ave.,    Chicago 
Write  for  complete  new  catalog  of  horse  clipping  and  sheep  shearing  machines. 


You  Should  Usea  FAMOUS  "RAPID-EASY" 

GRINDER 


The  Grinder  that  does  more  work  with 
same  power  than  others. 

WE  HAVE  A  SIZE  THAT  WILL  JUST 
SUIT  YOU ! 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  mail  it  to 
us  to-day.  We  will  gladly  answer  your 
inquiries.     Don't  hesitate. 

J.  FLEURY'S  SONS,  Aurora,  Ont. 

Medals  and  Diplomas,  World's 
Fairs,      Chicago      and      Paris. 

WESTERN  AGENTS:The John  Deere  PlowCo.,Ltd. 

Winnipeg.     Regina,     Calgary,     Edmonton. 
Saskatoon  and   Lethbridge. 


J.  FLEURY'S    SONS,  Aurora.  Ont.       | 

Send    me    parliculars  regrardincf     "Rapid-Easy"        ■ 
Grinders.  | 

I  have Horse  Power Engine 

State  Size  State  Kind  I 

Name  • 

Post  Office 

County Province 


J 
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A  RUNNING  WATER  SUPPLY 

for  all  purposes  easily  secured. 
The  low  cost  of  installing 

A  RIFE  RAM 

!■  such  that  every  man 
can  have  rnnninff  water 
olght  and  night.  It  oper- 
ates with  any  fall  from  2 
to  60  feet,  and  will  pump 
to  a  height  8  to  25  Umea 
the  fall. 

If  you  have  a  flow  of  S  or 
more     gallons     per     mtnate 
from     the    spring,    artesian 
well,   brook  or   river.     WRITB  FOR  UUS  FBEB 
CATALOGUE    AND    INF0K31AT10N. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO..        2134  Trinity  Bldtf. .  New  York  City 


Take  the 
Opinion  of 
Mne  out  of 
Tenwliouse 
Grindstones 


Buyincr  a  good  grindstone  can  be  made  a  matter 
of  certainty.  It  need  not  be  guesswork,  even 
though  you  yourself  are  not  an  expert.  Here  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Take  the  opinion  of  nine  out 
of  ten  manufacturers  of  tools  and  implements 
you  use.  They  know.  They  have  tried  every 
grindstone  that  promises  to  be  good,  with  the 
result  that  nine  out  of  ten  use 

Cleveland 
Grindstones 

It  is  the  grit  that  makes  these  stones  superior.  Do  not 
be  fooled  by  the  term  "Berea  Grit"  into  thinking  that 
youare  gettingthe  genuine  Cleveland  grindstone;  "Berea 
Grit"  is  a  mere  geological  name  for  certain  sandstone 
without  reference  to  general  or  farm  grindstone  uses. 
The  expression  is  misleading  as  used  by  some  competi- 
tors, and  you  may  get  a  grindstone  that  will  pull  the 

temper"  and  otherwise  ruin  expensive  tools. 
Send  for  oar  Booklet,  * 'Sharp  Tools  Pay  Big** 
It  win  tell  you  some  interesting  and  definite  facts  about 
grindstones.  If  you  do  not  know  our  local  dealer,  ask  us. 
The  Cleveland  Stone  Co..  646  Hlckoz  Bldg., Cleveland,  Ohio 


SEED  MARKET 

SPECIAL  FOR  SHREWD  BUYERS 

Barley,  O.A.C.  No.  21 |  1.00  per  bus. 

Alsike  Clover,   No.  2   15.00  per  bus. 

Alslke  Clover,  No.  3   14.00  per  bus. 

Red  Clover,  No.  2 14.00  per  bus. 

Alfalfa  or  Lucerne,   No.  1 11.00  per  bus. 

Alfalfa   or   Lucerne,    No.  2 10.00  per  bus. 

Alfalfa,  Domestic,  No.  3  11.00  per  bus. 

Timothy,    No.  2    8.00  per  bus. 

Seed  Corn,  dry,  sound,  and  showing  a  germlna> 

tion  of  90%   to  100%,  Dents,  $1.00  per  bus.,  and 

Flints,  $1.50  per  bus. 

Above  prices  are  cash  f.o.b.  Brantford,  Immediate 

acceptance,    samples    if    desired.      Goods    are    SVi 

bus.  to  the  bag;  where  fnll  bags  are  ordered,  bags 

free;  broken  lots  bags  26c.    Make  club  order  and 

get  bags. 

BRANT  SEED  CO.,  -         Brantford.  Ont. 


One 

Nan 
can 
run 
it 


BIG  Money '"i*^^ 

OFFSEASON 


Earn  $2000.00  a  year 

extra  money,  besides  your  regu- 
l  lar  farm  worlc,  with  the 

Improved  Powers 
Boring  and  Drilling 

Machine.    Bores  a  well  loo  ft. 

deep  in  10  hours.  One  man  can  run 

*it:  a  teamoperatcsit  and  easily  moves 

8xrlnt>f°^^''"f    ^*''«''  everything 

except  hard  rock,  and  it  drills  that" 

mo  tower  or  staking;  rotates  its  own 

^=—  drill.  Easy  terms;  write  for 

^     ,  catalog. 

,     Lisle  MfK.  Co. 
In  56;iClarinda.Iowa. 


Is  One  Half  of 
Your  Feed  Wasted  ? 

The  importance  of  crushing  the  grain  can- 
not be  over-estimated.  Your  animals  do 
not  get  the  proper  benefit  of  their  feed 
unless  the  grain  is  crushed.  The  *' Cham- 
pion" Oat  Crusher  is  indispensable  to  the 
farmer  who  desires  to  keep  his  animals  in 
thorough  condition.  The  "Champion" 
will  make  a  big  saving  for  you  by  keep- 
ing your  feed 
expenses  down. 
There  is  no  de- 
licate mechan- 
ism to  get  out 
of  order,  is 
easily  operated 
and  will  give 
long  service  on 
account  of  its 
durability. 
Write  for  our 
circular  full  of 
valuable  Infor- 
mation. 


S.  VESSOT  &  CO. 


JOLIETTE 


QUEBEC 


Feed  Your   Poultry   Well 

Nothing  Like 

L  AING'S 

Bone  and  Meat  Meal 

for  results 
GET  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR 

MATTHEWSLAING,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
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APPLETDN 


Sol 

id  oaky 
trussed 
frame;  worm 
and  worm  gear 
apron  drive, en- 
cased, runs  in  oil; 
wood  or  steel  wheels 


So 
simple 
a  boy  can 
run  them. 
Apron  works 
over  chilled  roll- 
ers.   Wide   seat, 
comfortable  foot  rest. 


Appleton  Manure  Spreaders  always  give  long  service;  spread  even, 
pull  easy;  because  they  are  perfectly  designed  and  honestly  con- 
structed. An  Appleton  Manure  Spreader  is  a  profitable  machine 
for  you  to  buy.  Its  use  keeps  your  land  healthy  and  in  highest  pro- 
ductive condition — that  means  paying  crops.  Write  today  for  Free 
Catalog  illustrating  and  describing  our  1 0  styles. 

A  complete  line  of  machines  in  stock  in  your  territory. 

APPLETON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  206  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  lU. 


Expert  Experience  and  Skill 


is  behind  the  products  cultivated  in  the  Auburn  Nurseries. 
Trees,  shrubs,  hardy  plants  receive  the  continuous  attention 
of  men  who  have  made  the  propagation  of  hardy  plants, 
shrubs,  etc.,  their  life  work.  With  the  services  of  such  men 
as  EODEEICK  CAMERON,  we  are  in  the  position  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  highest  class  patronage.  Ornamental  Shrubs, 
Trees,  Plants  and  all  varieties  of  Nursery  stock — some  most 
rare — also  Fruit  Trees — Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  etc.,  for 
which  we  already  have  a  high  reputation — can  be  obtained 
at  the  Auburn  Nurseries  at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

OUR  PLANTS  WILL  THRIVE  AND  BRING  YOU  THE  RESULTS  YOU  DESIRE. 

Write  To-day  and  Get  Prices,  Now  is  the  Time  to  Send  Your 
Orders,  Results  will  Please  You. 

Auburn    Nurseries,    Limited 

SIMCOE  Head  Office,  QUEENSTON  OAKVILLE 
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Big  Chicks 

with  robust  constitutions,  full  of  vigor,  are  not 
\\\    secured  by  careless  methods  of   manage- 
mW  ment.    Worth-while  chickens  are  the  kind 
that  have  developed  steadily  from  the 
day  they  tumbled  out  of  the  shell. 


Grow  that  kind  this  season  and  make  bigger  profits.    Feed 

▼^■i  .^^■•.•«       x-\  1     to  save  them  and  give 

Baby  Chick  Food  the  vigorous  stan 


\jruw 

.M^  White  Diarrhea  Remedy 


pv^^^        and  death  from  bowel  troubles.    Give 

\0>  Poultry  Regulator 


to   prevent 
weakening 


to  keep  them  well,  with 
hearty    appetites    and 
perfect  digestion.    Dust  them  frequently  with 

to  insure  f  ree- 
dom     from 


nf^S>  Po^ydered  Lice  Killer 

*     .-"^^         troublesome  vermin. 

That's  the  whole  story.    Easy,  isn't  It! 

"Your  money  back  if  It  fails." 

Our   products   are   sold   by   dealers    eversrwhere,    or 

PRATT  FOOD   COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Toronto. 


^ 


Prices : 
Chick  Food,  25c  up 
White  Diar.  Rem.,  25c,  50c 
Regulator,  25c,  50c,  $1 
Lice  Killer,  25c,  50c         a<^a 


Pratts  160-page 
poultry  book 
lO^j   by  mail 
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Windmill  Power^'is  [Growing!,  in  Popularity 

for  pumping,  and  it  is  not  equaiied  by  any  power. 

Thousands  of  farmers  who  have  done  their  first 
power  pumping  by  gasoline  engine  have  become 
tired  of  it  and  are  buying  windmills. 

You  Can  Save  the  Cost  of  a  Baker  in  One  Year. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  batteries  and  repairs  in 
pumping  for  150  head  of  stock  and  the  average 
farm  home  with  a  gasoline  engine  will  buy  a  BAKER 
Back  Geared  Ball  Bearing  Pumping  Mill  every  year. 
You  can't  afford  to  waste  both  money  and  your 
time.     Look  into  this   proposition. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG- AND  LIST  OF 
•  •^k^teiB        SATISFIED  USERS. 

HELLER-ALLER  COMPANY,  Wind$or,Ont. 


Making  the  Soil  More  Fertile 

Thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  the  use  and  manufacture  of  manure  spreaders 
has  enabled  us  to  give  you  the  New  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  by  far  the  best  manure 
spreading  machine  ever  built. 

It  is  equipped  with  what  we  call  the  Reversible  Self  Sharpening  Graded  Flat 
Tooth  Beater  which  handles  every  grade  of  material  successfully  with  Less  Power j 
Less  Friction  and  a  great  deal  Better  Pulverizing.  The  advantages  of  a  spreader 
having  a  cylinder  with  the  teeth  so  arranged  that  they  will  handle  different  grades 
and  conditions  of  manure  are  numerous  and  will  be  recognized  by  comparison  with 
other  spreaders. 

The  Kemp  Spreader  is  just  what  you  have  long  wished  for — a  Guarantee  with 
every  machine. 
Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  J.  S.  Kemp's  article  on  Saving  and  Application  of  Manure. 
SENT  FREE  ON  REQUEST.  WRITE  TO-DAY. 


The  W.  I.  Kemp  Co.,  Limited 


Stratford,  Ontario 


Cockshutt  Plow  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling  Agents  for  Western  Ontario. 
Frost  &  Wood  Co.,  Ltd.,  Selling  Agents  for  Eastern  Ontario  and  Maritime  Provinces. 


STANCHION 


"My  barn  that  was 

BURNED 

■was  fitted  with  Cramb's 
Warriner  Stanchions.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ease  with 
which  these  fasteners  were 
opened  I  should  have  lost  my 
cows,"  writes  Mr.  Everett 
Gains,  Bemardstown,  Mass. 
Booklet  Free. 

WALLACE  B.ORUMR.  F5,Foreiitvllle.Oonn.,U.8.A. 
Canadian  orders  filled  from  Canadian  factory. 

All  correspondence  shonld  be  addressed  to  the  home  office. 

State  In  inquiry  if  you  prefer  booklet  in  French  or  Encclisb- 


[One  ofiOur^Satisfied  Customers 

Wallace  B.  Crumb, 

Dear  Sir: — ^'The  sample  stanchion  you  shipped  us 
in  October  was  put  up  alongside  of  several  other 
samples  and  studied  closely  ever  since.  Ok  the 
first  day,  it  was  plain  to  all  of  us  that,  everything 
considered,  yours  was  the  best,  and  we  intend  to 
use  them  when  we  build  our  new  barn  next  year. '^ 

CLOVERLAND  DAIRY  FARM, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

They  have  since  purchased  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  Crumb's  stanchions  for  the  new  bam. 
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PAINT  WITH  THE  PAINT 
OF  QUALITY 

Don't  be  deceived  hj  the  paint  that  only  looks 
well  at  first — get  the  paint  that  looks  well,  wears 
well  and  retains  its  color.  You  get  durable 
quality  in 

Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared 
Paints  and  Varnishes 

Made  of  the  best  materials,  perfectly  mixed  by 
special  machinery  under  the  supervision  of  experts. 

ASK  YOUE  DEALER  FOR  JAMIESON'S. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Montreal  E.ubii»hed  isss  Vancouver 

Owning  *a^  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Company,  Limited 


OuffAQic 


mpocmfo 

PoTlb 


'''CJAMI15ON8C0.I 


Have  You  Diabetes? 

SANOL'S  ANTI-DIABETES.  •  tUndard  and  ipedfle 
ttmaAj,  tiM  femulA  (or  which  wu  rcoentlj  Mcured 
ttom  %  Ml«bmt«d  0«iman  ■clcotUt,  hjw  worked  woo- 
den tai  th«  way  of  imiaedlaUly  relievliiff  and  later  eom- 
pletiiy  ooilss  many  itabbom  easee  of  Dlabetea.  It  ia 
(requeBtljr  prMorlbed  b7  phyvldaiu  of  standing,  and  la 
balng  naed  In  flnt-«lau  hotpltala.  Casea  cured  In 
whleh  the  patient  euilered  ei>ea  ■ores,  aaaee  of  eeToral 
yean'  doratlon  oompletely  cured— theee  are  a  few 
Initaaeee  of  the  resulta  obtained  by  the  use  of  SANOL'S 
ANTI-DIABETES.  We  can  send  copies  of  most  tote- 
ihle  letten  froa  patients.  This  remedy  ia  sold  by  all 
droggists  or  by  the  maken  at  12.00  per  bottle. 

Have  You  Gall-Stones? 

A  very  large  nuBbcr  of  people  throughout  Canada  are 
using  the  standard  remedy  8AN0L  for  Gallstones, 
Kiteey-stenes,  Oravel,  Kidney  trouble,  and  all  other 
diseases  and  complaiats  due  to  the  prescaee  of  uric 
add  in  the  system.  People  who  had  trouble  of  this 
natsre  for  periods  whidi  rary  in  length  from  a  few 
days  to  ten  yean  hare  been  cured  by  SANOL.  We 
can  refer  latereeted  piirtiM  t«  uiy  number  of  people 
wt.0  bare  keen  ffared  Uiiou<k  ikia  remedy  and  o»a  also 
no  41  «*|HM  of  letten  of  aaqtufUonable  OMiTlneing 
9w»er.  Thm  reaedy  ii  for  sale  by  all  Dmg  Stocea,  at 
^jm  gmt   iM»Ue. 

Both  the  remedies  deeerfbrd  nboTO  are 
manofactnred  only  by  the  SANOL  MAJKUTAO- 
TUBING  CO.,  LTD.,  f17  MaIb  Btroet,  Wlanl- 
pey,  Manitoba. 


The  publisher  of  the  best  Fanner's  paper  in 
the  Maritime  Prorinces,  in  writing  to  us.  states: 

"I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  medi- 
cine that  has  stood  the  test  of  time  like 
MINABD'S  LINIMENT.  It  has  been  an  un- 
failing remedy  in  our  bonsebold  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  has  outlived  doaens  of  would- 
be   oomp«>titorB   and    iHiltators." 


THE  PFODUCTS  OF  OUR  OWN  tBATTOIBS 
COMPLETE  ANIMAL  FERTILIZERS 

Improve  the  Soil  and  Enrich  the    Farmer. 

CHICKEN  FEEDS 

Including  Bone  Meal,  Meat  Meal,  Ground 
Chicken  Bone,  Ground  Oyster  Shells. 
Pr/O0S  ana  Bampfs  on  Appttcatlon 

The  Hen  that  Lays  is  the  Hen  that  Pays. 
Agents  Wanted  in  every  District 


Montreal  Abattoirs,  Limited 


P.O.  Boi,  1624 
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Mr.  Farmer:— 

Can  You  Answer 
These  Questions 

?     ?      ?      ?      ? 


\ 


Do  you  intend  to  get  rid  of  those  unprofit^ 
able  stumps?  How  are  you  going  to  do 
it? 

Will  you  use  a  machine  which  is  the  hard- 
est kind  of  work,  often  injuring  your  horses 
and  requiring  a  great  deal  of  work  to  get 
rid  of  the  stumps  afterwards? 


Or  will  you  burn  out  the  stumps — which 
procedure  destroys  the  fertile  elements  of 
the  soil  all  around  the  fire? 


Or  will  you  try  the  modern  method  which 
does  the  work  at  one-third  the  cost  of  pull- 
ing and  chopping  them  up — a  method  that 
will  remove  fifty  stumps  in  the  time  it 
would  take  to  pull  and  chop  up  one  or 
two — a  perfectly  safe  and  sane  method? 
Do  you  want  to  know  all  about  this  labor 
and  time-saving  method? 

THEN  WRITE  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK- 
LET which  is  full  of  valuable  information. 
Many  have  benefited  by  the  information 
gained  from  this  book.  Send  to-day,  before 
it  slips  your  memory. 


REDWOOD  STUMP. 

Cut,  pag^e  62,  Book. 


THE  BLAST. 

Cut,  page  53,  Book. 


AFTER  BLAST. 
Cut,  page  55,  Book. 


CANADIAN  EXPLOSIVES,  LIMITED 


MONTREAL,  P.Q. 


VICTORIA,  B.C. 


It  will  pay  jrou  to  aps^sper  advertisemeuts. 
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The  Three  Strongest  Links 


Made  in 
Canada. 


McKinnon  Chain  Company 


Sold  by 
Jobbers. 


TREES  and 
PLANTS 


We  have  some  choice  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  small 
fruits  and  shrubbery  on 
land  that  is  sold  and  must 
must  be  cleaned  off  this 
spring.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  any- 
one wanting  choice  hardy 
stock  at  right  prices. 


THE  OTTAWA  NURSERIES 

WOODROFFE,  ONT. 
Home  of  the  Herbert  Raspberry 


$300.00= 


IN  TWO  MONTHS 


THIS  is  what  one  of  the 
circulation  representa- 
tives of  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine earned  in  commissions 
during  the  months  of  August 
and  September  last  year. 
You  can  secure  a  position  in 
your  town  similar  to  the  one 
which  enabled  this  man  to 
earn  the  $300  by  writing  to 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

141-149  University  Avenue 

Toronto 


Reading  advertisements  is  profitable  to  you. 
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"That's  Just  What  IVe  Been  Looking  For'' 

WHILE  we  were  getting  the  opinion  of  farmers 
on  our  new  cream  separator  power  outfits,  one  of 
thern  said:  *'I  have  been  looking  for  such  a  com- 
bination as  this  for  a  long  time.  I  need  an  engine  with  that  kind  of  a 
gear  on  it  to  slow  down  the  speed.  There  are  half  a  dozen  small 
machines  on  my  farm  for  that  engine  to  run.  I  want  that  outfit." 
You,  too,  will  want  it  when  you  see  it.    The  outfit  consists  of  an 

I  H  C  Cream  Separator 

Dairymaid  or  Bluebell 

and  a  one-horsepower  back-geared  I  H  C  engine.  The  engine  is 
mounted  on  a  portable  truck,  and  can  be  used  for  any  farm  work  to 
which  power  can  be  applied.  The  back  gear  adjustment  runs  at  the 
proper  speed  to  operate  any  hand  turned  machine. 

The  working  parts  on  I  H  C  cream  separators  are  accurately  made 
and  all  bearings  are  well  lubricated.  The  shafts  and  spindle  are  the 
strongest  used  in  any  separator.  The  gears  are  easily  accessible  for 
cleaning.  Both  separators  have  the  famous  I  H  C  dirt-arrester 
chamber. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  agent  and  ask  him  to  explain  carefully  all  of 
the  good  points  of  these  outfits.  You  can  get  catalogues  and 
full  information  from  him,  or.  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

At  Brandon,  Calfary,  Edmonton,  Esteru,  Hamilton.  Lethbridce,  London,  Montreal, 
N.  Battleford,  OtUwa,  Quebec,   Refina,  Saakatoon.  St.  John,  Winnipcff,  Yorkton 

lliilli@llll©l!li®illllllli®!llllllll©lllii®lll^^^^^^ 


Hard  Service — Long  Life 


is  what  you  should  get  from  your  harrows.    This  Harrow  fully  fills  the  Bill  in  this  and 
other  respects. 

TOLTON'S  SECTION  AND  FLEXIBLE  ALL  STEEL  HARROWS 

are  the  most  durable  harrows  manufactured. 
Their  record   is   unequalled   for   strength,   ef- 
ficiency and  superiority  of  manufacture. 
THIS  IS  ABSOLUTELY  GUARANTEED. 
Send  for  descriptive    catalogue    and    satisfy 
yourself  regarding  our  claims. 

Address  Dept.  "M". 

.     .     GUELPH,  ONTARIO 


"Tl.ii: 


M^f •  f  T  f  f  r 

TOLTON  BROS.,  LlMITED,^ 


It  win  pay  you  to  answer  advertisements. 
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Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company's 

\  LINES  ARE  SUPREJE/        


"Stleknesr**   or   "Cliapi 
EnflnoB. 


GO  DEEPER  THAN  THE 
SURFACE 

Instinct  and  experience  have  taught  the  wise 
old  hen  to  scratch  below  the  surface  and  carefully 
examine  everything  she  eats. 

Intelligence  and  necessity  have  convinced  the 
progressive  farmer  in  need  of  an  Engine,  Well 
Drill,  Feed  Mill,  Windmill,  Pump,  Tank  or  Water 
Supply  Goods  to  buy  the  Ontario  Wind  Engine  & 
Pump  Co.'s  lines  because  he  has  gone  deeper  than 
the  crate,  has  looked  them  over  and  tried  them 
out. 

Buy  what  experience  has  proven  supreme,  be- 
cause you  are  backing  your  judgment  with  your 
money.     "    . 

-If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  our  lines,  write 
the 

Ontario  Wind  Eng^ine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 

at  Montreal,   Toronto,  Winnipeg  or  Calgary 


'T«»..nlo"   Grinder. 


'Chapman*'  Well   itnli. 


'Toronto"    Wind    Mill. 


The 

AYLMER  PITLESS 

SCALE 


Capacity  4  or  6  tons. 

Brass  Triple  Beam  and  Sliding  Poise.  No  loose  weights.  Full  capacity  on  beam. 
The  platform  is  only  8  inches  above  the  ground  without  feet,  and  12^  inches  with  feet. 
Can  bo  set  up  or  taken  down  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Main  Bearings  are  protected  by 
Cast-Iron  Shields.  Dust,  mud,  or  water  cannot  possibly  come  in  contact  with  them,  thus 
prolonging  the  life  of  the  Scale.  We  furnish  this  Scale  complete  with  platform  plank 
ready  for  setting  up. 

Best  Scale  on  the  market  for  Weighing  Hay,  Grain,  or  Stock.  It  is  inspected  before  it 
leaves  the  factory.  Qovernment  Certificate  and  Blue  Print- Plans  for  Scale  and  foundation 
accompany  each  Scale. 

ASK  FOB  OUB  DESOBIPTIVE  CATAI.OGTJE. 

AYLMER    PUMP    &  SCALE    CO.    LIMITED 


Aylmer 


Ont. 
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John  De^rd!  I  Spreader 


The  Spreader  with  the  Beater 


^ri  thb  Axle 


On  the  John  Deere  Spreader,  the  Spreader 
with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle,  two  hundred 
working  parts  that  continually  give  trouble 
are  done  away  with.  This  spreader  is  so 
simple  and  strong  that  it  does  not  get  out  of 
order.  It  has  no  clutches,  no  chains,  no  ad- 
justments. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  spreaders  since  their  invention. 
It  is  as  much  in  advance  of  ordinary  spread- 
ers as  the  self-binder  was  over  the  old 
reaper. 


weight  distributed  over  four  wheels,  make  the 
John  Deere  Spreader  light  draft.  There  are  four 
sets  of  roller  bearings,  two  between  the  main 
axle  and  the  beater,  and  two  in  the  front  wheels. 


Only  *  Hip-High." 


The  Beater  on  the  Axle 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axj^te  maljes  the  John 
Deere  Spreader  possible.  This  "feature  is  fully 
patented.  You  cannot  get  it  on  any  other  spread- 
er. The  beater  on  the  axle  does  away  with  all 
chains  and  clutches.  It  puts  the  strain  and 
stress  of  spreading  on  the  main  axle — where  it 
belongs — not  on  the  sides  of  the  box  or  the  frame 
of  the  spreader. 

Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  makes  the 
John   Deere   Spreader   easy    to   load — low   down. 


Roller  Bearings. 


Roller  bearings,  few  working  parts,  the  centre 
of  the  load  comparatively  near  the  team  and  the 


Sides  of  the  John  Deere  Spreaders  are  only 
"hip  high."  The  first  three  feet  you  lift  a  fork 
of  manure  are  easiest  of  all.  From  there  on  to 
the  top  of  the  or- 
dinary spreader  is 
hard  work. 

You  lift  manure 
only  three  feet  with 
the  John  Deere 
Spreader.  You  al- 
ways see  into  the 
spreader,  just  where 
each  forkful  is 
needed.  Wheels  do 
not  interfere  with 
loading. 

Easy  to  Load. 

Few  Parts. 

There  are  no  clutches  to  get  out  of  order,  no 
chains  to  give  trouble,  and  no  adjustments  to  be 
made  on  the  John  Deere  Spreader.  On  old  style 
spreaders,  ten  to  twenty  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary before  they  will  work  at  all.  Anyone  of 
these,  wrongly  made,  might  put  the  spreader  out 
of   business. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  does  not  get  out  of 
order.     It  is  always  ready  for  use. 

Bridfi:e-Like  Construction. 

The  substantial  steel  frame  on  John  Deere 
Spreaders  has  high-carbon  structural  steel  side 
sills.  Like  modern  railway  bridges  it  is  built 
on  the  best  known  principles  of  steel  construc- 
tions. 


VALUABLE  SPBEADEB  INFOEMATION  FREE.  Contains  reasons  for  using  manure — 
how  to  apply  it  to  the  land,  how  to  store  it,  and  a  description  of  the  John  Deere  Spreader, 
the  Spreader  with  the  Beater  on  the  Axle.    Ask  us  for  this  information  as  Package  No.  Y-129. 

John  Deere  Plow  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


It  is  to  your  advantage  to  mention  Farrier's  M&gatlne. 
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Put  the  Load  Where  It  Belongs 

IF  3^ou  are  to  make  the  most  of  your  time  and 
opportunities,  you  must  have  efficient  tools  to  work 
with.  You  have  enough  hard,  tiresome  work  without 
wasting  your  'time  and  energy  in  such  jobs  as  wood-sawing,  water- 
pumping,  grindstone-turning,  and  the  like.  Use  an  I  H  C  engine  to 
furnish  power  for  such  work.  In  far  less  time,  the  wood  is  sawed,  the 
stock  watered,  the  tools  sharpened,  all  at  one-tenth  the  expense  of  hand 
work.     Put  the  heavy  load  where  it  belongs.     Buy  and  use  an 

I  H  C  Oil  and  Gas  Engine 

and  save  money  as  well  as  hard  work.  It  is  the  cheapest  engine  you 
can  buy  —  because  it  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  others.  It  is  so 
simple  that  it  is  practically  troubleproof .  Perfect  combustion  makes  it 
economical. 

I  H  C  oil  and  gas  engines  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  naphtha,  kero- 
sene, distillate,  alcohol.  Sizes  are  1  to  50-horse  power.  They  are 
built  vertical,  horizontal,  portable,  stationary,  skidded,  air  cooled  and 
water  cooled.  Sawing,  pumping,  spraying  outfits,  etc.  I  H  C  oil 
tractors,  12  to  60-horse  power  for  plowing,  threshing,  etc. 

Look  over  an  I  H  C  engine  at  the  I  H  C  local  agent's  place  of  busi- 
ness. Learn  from  him  what  it  will  do  for  you,  or,  write  the 
nearest  branch  house  for  catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

BRANCH  HOUSES 

At  BrandoB,  Calf^ry,  Edmonton,  Estevan,  Hamilton,  Lethbridf c,  London,  Montreal,  North 
Battleford,  OtUwa,  Quebec.  Regina,  Saskatoon.  St.  John.  Winnipef,  Yorkton 
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MARTIN'S  GRINDERS  ARE  THE   GRIND  ERS  THAT  iGRIND, 

Martin's  Grinders  are    conceded   the 
WORLD'S  BEST 

MARTIN'S  GRINDERS  have  a  Guaranteed  Capacity  to  pay  their  cost 
in  less  than  20  hour's  use  at  5c.  a  bushel.  All  sizes  from  1  H.P.  up. 
They  will  save  you  money. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  B.  AND  GET  FREE  TESTIMONIALS. 
JOBBER  AT  WINNIPEG. 

MARTIN  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis   Park,  Minn. 


When  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention   Farmers'  Magazine. 
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DRILLS  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON 


IS? 


J    ''m 

"IT^HEN  the  time  comes  for  seeding,  it's  m  great 

source  of  satisfaction  to   have  a  Drill  which 

you  know  will  sow  your  grain  as  it  should  be  sown. 

Massey-Harris  Drills 

are  famous  for  uniformity  of  sowing  in  any  desired 
I  quantity  and  at  any  depth  required — the  seed  is  not 
bruised  or  crushed  and  is  well  covered.  The 
Massey-Harris  Line  of  Drills  is  complete — many 
styles  and  sizes,  but  Reliability  is  the  Keynote  of  all. 


Massey-Harris  Co.,   Limited. 

Head  Offices— TORONTO,  CANADA. 

—  Branches  at  — 

Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 

Calgary,        Saskatoon,        Yorkton,        Edmonton. 

—  Agencies  Everyrvhere  — 


Reaaing  aayertisementa  is  profltable  to  yqu- 
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The  ** General"  says: — **Coal  Tar  is  a  by-product  from  gas  works  and 
coke  ovens.  It  is  driven  out  of  the  coal  as  a  gas,  then  as  the  gas  cools 
the  tar  is  condensed  into  liquid  form.  When  used  in  Roofing  it  dries 
out,  becomes  brittle  and  in  a  comparatively  short  time  loses  its  life.  Being 
of  a  gaseous  nature,  it  dries  out  rapidly.  Asphalt — the  basis  of  Certain- 
teed  Roofing  is  a  blend  of  mineral  asphalts  and  mineral  asphalt  oils  taken 
out  of  the  earth.  These  asphalts  were  never  a  gas — they  dry  out  very 
slowly.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  experience  and  tests  have  proved 
that  these  asphalts  make  an  ideal  roof." 

Certain-teed  Roofing 


{Quality  Certified— Durability  Guaranteed) 


in  Rolls  and 
Shingles 


You  can  now  buy  Ready  Roofing  with  absolute  Quality  Assurance — no 
more  guess  work.  On  the  back  of  every  roll  and  on  every  crate  of  shingles 
you  will  find  the  Certain- teed  label  of  quality — a  15-year  guarantee 
of  durability.  The  users  of  this  modern,  easy-to-lay  Certain-teed 
Roofing  are  saving  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars — it  comes  in 
artistic  shingles  and  in  rolls  for  general  use. 

Get  Our  New  Book  '*  Modem  Building  Ideas  and 
Plans."  A  book  of  this  kind  would  ordinarily  sell  for 
$1 — but  as  it  illustrates  the  use  of  our  Certain-  teed 

Roofing  on  all  kinds  model  city,  factory,  and  farm  build- 
ings, we  offer  it  to  you  at  25c.  We  prefer  that  you 
go  to  your  lumber,  hardware  or  building  material 
dealer,  who  will  gladly  get  you  a  copy  Free, 

If  you  write  us,  enclose  25c  to  cover  cost,  postage 

and  mailing. 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Company 

Worfd^s  Lar8:eft     E.  St.  Louis,  III.    York,  Pa.    Marseilles,  III.    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'**Ro"oS'iS^d°^  San  Francisco,  Cal.    Winnipeg,  Can.    London.  England  Get  this  Valuable 

Building  Papers  Hamburg,  Germany  Book  FREE 


Jt  will  pay  ypu  to  In   Farmers'  Magazine. 
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Is  Your  Home  Protected  in  Your  Absence? 

E/x^erience  with  fires^  suaaen  sickness,  burglaries,  ana  the 
hie,  brings  to  us  the  realization  of  what  good  telephone  service 
really  means. 

The  simple,  reliahle  operation  of  the  Kellogg  telephone, 
with  its  superior  talking  qualities,  makes  it  the  "  friend  in 
need      on  many  occasions. 

Our  j\.o.  2696  farm  line  telej^hone,  especially  designed 
for  heavily -loaded  country  lines,  is  the  most  ^o'^ular  rural 
telephone  on  the  market. 

It  is  built  out  of  the  best  material  obtainable  and  war- 
ranted to  give  many  years  of  good  service.  Let  us  give  you 
further  information  on  Kellogg  rural  equipment.  Send  for 
our  latest  bulletins. 

KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Main  Offices  and  Factory,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CANADIAN  BRANCHES  :— 

Regina,  Sask.— Deering  Elec.  Ltd.       Vancouver  B.C— B.C.  Hoist  &  Co. 
Winnipeg,  Man. — Houston  &.  Co. 


Pon't  tall  to  mentiop  Farmer's  Maga^ln^  when  writing  advertisers. 
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CARTER'S  m^^. 


"Mil  It?!' 


a(^&«^W 


The  same  pedigree  seeds  as  are  supplied  to  the  King's  gardens  by  James  Carter 
&  Co.  are  offered  in  these  10  cent  sealed  packets.  Order  at  once  from  the 
Canadran  Head  Office  in  Toronto.  Those  ordering  at  least  $  I  worth  will  be 
entitled  to  and  will  receive  the  big  "  picture  "  catalogue  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
or  1913,  276  pages  and  292  pictures.     Packets  are  large  size. 


in   CENTS 
lU    EACH 


12 


PACKETS 
FOR 


$1.00 


FLOWERS 


ASTER,  Victoria  Mixed. 
CALLIOPSIS,   Fine  Mixed. 
CANARY   CREEPER. 
CANDYTUFT,    Mixed. 
CARNATION,   Fine   Mixed. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  ANNUAL,  Mixed 
CONVOLVULUS       MAJOR,      Climbing 

Mixed. 
CONVOLVULUS  MINOR,  Dwarf  Mixed 
CORNFLOWER,    Blue. 
DIANTHUS.    Large,    Mixed. 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA,    Finest   Mixed. 
EVERLASTING    FLOWERS. 
GODETIA,    Finest    Mixed. 
LI  NUM.    Scarlet. 
LOBELIA,    Dwarf    Dark    Blue. 
LUPINES.    Annual   Mixed. 
MORNING    GLORY,    Mixed. 
MIGNONETTE.    Large    Flowering. 
NASTURTIUM,    Dwarf    Mixed. 
NASTURTIUM,    Giant   Mixed   Climbing 
NIGHT    SCENTED   STOCK. 
PANSY,   Choice  Mixed. 
PHLOX,   Annual   Dwarf   Mixed. 
POPPY,   Double   Paeony,   Mixed. 
PYKETHRUM    (Golden    Feather). 
STOCK,    Double    Ten-week. 
SUNFLOWER,    Fine   Dwarf   Single. 
SUNFLOWER,   Tall    Double. 
SWEET    PEA,    Dorothy   Eckford. 
SWEET    PEA,    King   Edward   VIL 
SWEET    PEA,    Large    Mixed. 
SWEET  SCABIOUS,   Fine   Mixed. 
SWEET      WILLIAM,      Large  -  flowered 

Mixed. 


VEGETABLES. 

BEANS,    Wax. 

BEET,    Crimson    Globe. 

BROCCOLI,   Early  Penzance. 

BRUSSELS    SPROUTS,    Selected. 

CABBAGE,    Early   Drumhead. 

CARROT.    Eariy    Market. 

CAULIFLOWER,   Autumn  Giant 

CELERY,    Solid    Red. 

CELERY,  Solid  White. 

CRESS,   Curled. 

CUCUMBER,   Outdoor   or   Ridge. 

ENDIVE.   Green  Curled. 

LETTUCE.   All  the  Year  Round   (Flat) 

MELON,    Water,    Heavyweight. 

MUSTARD,    Fine   White. 

ONION,    Danver'a    Yellow    Globe. 

ONION,    Spring. 

ONION.    White  Queen. 

PARSLEY,    Finest   Double. 

PARSNIP,    Selected    HoUow    Crown. 

PEAS,    Eariiest   of    All. 

PEAS,    English   Wonder. 

PEAS,  Daisy. 

PEPPER,    Long  Red   Cayeime. 

PEPPER,    Ruby   King. 

RADISH,    French    Breakfast. 

RADISH,    Selected    Scarlet. 

SAVOY,   Drumhead. 

SPINACH,    Round   or   Summer. 

SWEET  CORN,   Early   Mammoth. 

TOMATO,    Eariy    Red    (For   indoors) 

TURNIP,  American  Red  Top  Globe. 

TURNIP,   Purple  Top. 

VEG.   MARROW,   Long  Green   TraDing 

VEG.   MARROW,   Long  White  Trailing 
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Address  Orders  to  Dept.  C. 

PATTERSON,  WYLDE  &  CO. 

-q  1  Sole  Agents  for  Canada 

1 33  King  Street  East         .  -  Toronto,  Ont. 
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AdTertlsinf 
S  e  c  t  i  o  u 


llse  This  SmalLLight  Tractor 
ao'^Self  Liff  Plov^  On  Softest  Ground 


YOU  will  not  sink  and  mire  in  soft  soil  with    a  Hart- 
Parr  Small  Tractor  and  ''Self-Lift"  Plow.    The  tractor 
is  built  mostly  of    STEEL,    thus    insurmg.  greatest 
strength,  yet  lightest  weight,  with  no  dead    weight    to    drag 
around  and  waste  power.    The  Hart-Parr  ''Self-Lift"  easily  weighs 

one-third  less  than  any  other. 
In  combination,  they  form  a 
strictly  One-Man  Outfit,  built 
strong  to  stand  up  under 
heavy  plowing  but  so  light  it 
stays  on  top  of  the  ground. 
The  wonderful  wave  form  driv- 
er lugs  also  prevent  miring  and 
do  not  injuriously  pack  the  soil, 
do  not  injuriously  pack  the 
soil. 

No  Horses  to  Clean  or  Feed 
A  "Self. Lift"  That  Beats  Them  AU 

Here  are  some  special  features  found  only  in  the  Hart-Parr  ^'S^if  T^ff  m  -d. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Terms 

miTfif'^oH  ^^^  looking  for  a  small,  light  weight 
outfit  at  a   price  wlthio   your  reach,   write 

Efft"   «^H^   Tractor  and   Hart-Parr   "Self- 
Lift,     and  get  our  attractive  terms. 

HART-PARR  CO. 

<  16^6  8th  Ave.,  Besina,  Sask 
ooir  o.^  ^"^  CHAPIN  CO.  * 
S85  8th  Ave.   West.   Calvary,  Alta.       T6  .^^.-^       -  k^c- 
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FROST&WOOD 

ClIMAX" 

STI VP  TOOTH 


CULTIVATORS 


THE  Frost  &  Wood  *'Climax"  has 
great  strength  and  capacity  for  any 
depth  of  work  you  want  to  do.  It 
is  a  stiff  tooth  cultivator  and  will 
work  ground  that  a  Spring  Tooth 
implement  wouldn't  touch.  Strong  legs  hold 
the  points  at  a  perfect  cutting  angle.  When 
solid  obstructions  are  met  with  the  points 
will  spring  back  and  escape  breakage. 

The  "Climax"  is  a  great  weed-killer.  Use 
it  on  summerfallow  and  it  will  rid  your  land 
of  weeds.  Lasts  a  lifetime — Investigate  its 
high  quality. 

The  frost  &  WOOD  CO.    Limited 

Montreal  SMITHS  FALLS         St.  John,  N.  B. 

For  Sale  in  Western  Ontario  and  Western  Canada  by  the 

COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO.  Limited 

BRANTFORD,  WINNIPEG 


RIVETED  STEEL 
FRAMES  AND  IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE 
POINTS 

THE  "Climax  Culti- 
vator"  frame  is  all 
steel,  braced  and  trussed 
strongly,  and  riveted  to- 
gether, so  it  cannot  break. 
This  frame  carries  the 
stiff- tooth  standards,  to 
which  overlapping  or 
narrow  points  may  be 
bolted,  as  desired. 

These  are  held  to  their 
work  by  a  relief  spring 
and  lock,  which  gives  on 
meeting  an  obstruction, 
but  holds  the  point  in  cut- 
ting position  at  all  other 
times.  It  is  the  only  Cul- 
tivator on  the  market  that 
has  strength  enough  to 
rip  out  the  weeds,  root  a 
and  all. 


CEND  a  post  card  to-day  for  the 
*^  "Climax"  Catalogue.  It  de- 
scribes these  cultivators  in  detail. 
Learn  their  quality  of  material 
and  design,  their  strength  and 
durability.    A  post  card  will  do. 


Made  in  9  or  13  tooth  sizes  with 
a  choice  of  2-inch,  4- inch  and  7- 
inch  or  10-inch  points. 
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A   Telephone  Talk 

There  are  over  500  rural  telephone  systems  owned  locally  in 
Ontario.  When  one  remembers  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  but  one  telephone  company,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  rural  telephones  in  Ontario,  the  development 
has  been  nothing  short  of  rttarvellous. 


Have 
You  A 
Telephone  ? 

If  not,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  how 
to  proceed  in  order  to  secure  telephones 
for  your  locality.  We  have  been  active- 
ly identified  with  the  starting  of  the 
majority  of  municipal  and  local  systems 
and  are  in  a  position  to  supply  accurate 
and  reliable  information. 


Are  You 
Operating 
A  Line? 

If  so,  and  you  are  not  using  our  tele- 
phones, ask  about  our  FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER.  We  claim  our  telephones  are 
superior  in  design,  material  and  work- 
manship to  any  others  on  the  market  and 
are  prepared  to  let  you  prove  it  on  your 
own  lines. 


KT  Q  Latest  telephone  book 

l>IO.    ^  published,  free  on 

Bulletin  request 


Canadian  Independent  Telephone  Company,  Ltd. 

18-32  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 


